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The Architectural Republic. 


An article was sent to us suggesting the advantages of 
forming what practically amounts to an architectural 
republic, or association of architects each member of which 
would attend to some special branch of work and take a 
share in the resultant pool of fees. We wrote our con- 
tributor saying that in our opinion such a combination 
was impossible and would hardly last six months. Its 
weak points are two, the first that the architect who by 
address or good fortune can secure work would never be 
satisfied with such a share of fees as would be his under 
a republican division ; the other that among a number of 
men there would be certain to be some who, protected by 
an agreement to share fees in certain proportions, would 
not put their whole energy into work. The latter is a rock 
on which many partnerships of a couple of men have been 
split asunder, but it would be infinitely more dangerous 
for the larger association suggested to us. 

The great American offices where some hundreds of 
men are sometimes employed are not an instance in point, 
for though in them work is split up and departmentalised, 
it is done not with an idea of allocating fees to a group, 
but because one man or the partners consider their interests 
are best guarded by such an arrangement. 

But though we frequently hear suggestions that con- 
ditions here are leading up to those which obtain in the 
United States, we do not think even this will ever be a 
‘widely spread practice in England, because the scope of 
opportunity here is smaller than in America, and also, we 
believe, because an Englishman is usually in certain 
directions more practical than his American colleague. 
We sometimes read of American architects dying with 
several million pounds worth of work in hand, which might 
mean fees amounting to anything up to a quarter of a 
million pounds. But when the enormous expenses of 
such an amount of work, far greater than could be dealt 
with by any but a small regiment of assistants and managers, 
are deducted the principal’s position is that of a man who 
has bitten off more than he can comfortably chew. 

He can have few of the pleasures of designing, for he has 
to relegate most of it to others ; his meetings with clients 
can be nothing less than a toil, eating into his time, his 
leisure can be little, and he must be pursued by the dis- 
advantages which attend all those who run immense 
businesses, while he feels at the same time that he is sailing 
under false colours, for the essence of any calling having 
an ‘esthetic side is that the work men do should possess 
individual character. All this would be realised by most 
Englishmen, and even were opportunities on the American 
scale within their grasp we believe few would avail them- 
selves of them. Size is a thing which evidently has a poetic 
appeal to the average American, which we believe is the 
reason why some of their great architects and firms en- 
deavour to deal with what really is an unprofitable mass of 
work. It must be remembered that if an architect cannot 
cope with the amount of work he undertakes with the 
aid of ordinary assistance, but has to relegate the design 
of whole commissions to others, he becomes a middleman 
working for the balance of profit he can keep after paying 
for the services rendered, and in such cases he virtually 
abdicates his position as architect. N aturally it is difficult 
or impossible to say how much work can be taken on by 
any one architect at a time, for it depends on the man 
and the special nature of the work. But we might be safe 
in assuming that two or three really large commissions, 
say of £150,000, each of which might take two or even 
three years to complete, represent as much as an architect 
can profitably undertake in the interest both of the work 
and his own comfort and happiness. 


‘* What does it profit a man if he gains the whole world 
and loses his soul ?”’ might be paraphrased ‘‘ What does 
it profit an architect if he undertakes the burden of a mass 
of work greater than he can really grapple with conveniently 
with a moderate amount of good assistance ?”’ He must, 
if he does so, leave much that he should do to others, either 
design or business, for he has to form a great administrative 
machine and, moreover, to see that it is supplied with more 
and more work on which to expend its energies, and he 
must be preoccupied with the financial responsibilities of 
doing this. He has really exchanged a calling having a 
strongly marked individual and esthetic side for a business, 
and the work is bound to suffer in the process. He can 
no longer feel the satisfaction of one who is really respon- 
sible for all that he does, and the end of such a man is likely 
to be that he has shortened his life and increased his worries 
without any definite advantage. A well-considered partner- 
ship of two or three men employing a moderate number of 
assistants, say 4 or 5 in number, seems to us to be the 
maximum size of which an architectural office should 
consist. Hven in such cases the partnership will be 
frequently really the association of men who pursue prac- 
tically independent practices with certain economies arising 
out of the employment of a common staff. Each partner 
will have his own clients and do his individual work with 
the advantage of being able to discuss any questions which 
may arise. Or one partner will grapple with business 
and the personal intercourse with clients, while the other 
will undertake all designing, the first becoming a sort of 
middleman between client and architect and often by. 
virtue of his position obtaining a preponderant power and 
influence. In many cases the designer—thanks to the 
ignorance of the client—can be changed for someone else 
without affecting the influx of work, while the designer 
may be left high and dry without clients. 

On the other hand, there is probably room in the pro- 
fession for business combinations which would actually 
undertake not only the design of buildings, but contract 
for their execution, and would, in a word, act as a species 
of master builder, but in such combinations the business 
side would be predominant and would inevitably reduce 
the designer to the status of an employed person. Still, 
there is room for such organisations which would meet 
the desire of many to buy completed buildings rather than 
have the responsibility of building for themselves. Some- 
thing of this kind would not take away from the work 
now falling to architects, but would lead to the elimination 
of a class of speculative builder who obtains and carries 
out work on which competent architectural skill is not 
now generally expended. It might mean the breaking 
down of what may be considered “ professional prejudice,” 
but if it meant that a greater volume of the building of 
the country passed into competent hands we need not 
regret this. Many of the decorative firms design and carry 
out architectural work, the tangible objection to which 
should not be based on the ground that it is an invasion 
of our rights as that the work can be better done by out- 
side architects. If the public could by going to some one 
of our stores obtain as good a house as they would were 
they to employ an architect of repute, it would be useless 
to object to the action; but if, as we think, such a pro- 
ceeding is a mistake from a practical standpoint, we may 
reasonably condemn it. The only real standpoint is that 
which is based on the service of the public and not on the 
well-being of individuals. 

But as far as the main question under consideration is 
concerned it may be said that the association of a number 
of architects is practically impossible unless they are either 
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employed by anarchitectural firm or a building and financing 
association, and further that the great offices similar to 
those of America are almost impossible here and would, 
if it were attempted to form them, have more disadvantages 
than advantages. ‘ 

And, further, it may be questioned whether even in 
America they are not a temporary rather than a permanent 
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phase. If, as Mr. Mackay Edgar has stated, the United 
States is using up its natural resources of metal, timber and 
other staples at a rate which spells coming exhaustion, 
conditions there will eventually approximate to those 
which obtain in older countries and the methods of archi- 
tectural practice will tend to become similar to those 
obtaining here. 


Our Illustrations. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, ELEVATION. Tuomas Hastings & PRoressor ReEmiuy, Joint Arch ‘tects. 
RADES—LA PLACE ALI-BEY. From a photograph lent by Roperr Arxryson, Architect. 
THE DUOMO AND CAMPANILE, FLORENCE. From an etching by HELMUT voN WaGNER. 


Notes and Comments. 


Town Planning in Baghdad. 

A great scheme is proposed at Baghdad, and the Govern- 
ment proposes to pass legislation empowering a syndicate 
to purchase 270,000 square metres of land at an estimated 
cost of Rs.10 a metre, or at present rates about £200,000. 
The syndicate will then have to construct a road, the com- 
position of which must be approved. Deducting the area 
taken up by the road, 180,000 square metres will remain 
for building, which is estimated to cost £900,000. The 
total expenditure of building land and road making and 
repairs will amount to £3,350,000. The total receipts 
from sales are estimated at £4,000,000, and the time 
needed to complete the scheme is estimated to be three 
years. The cost of laying on water is to be borne by the 
municipality. Houses at the present time are fetching 
exorbitant rents, houses of four living rooms in good 
positions fetching as much as £400 in rent. Evidently 
things in Baghdad have changed since the days of Haroun 
al-Raschid ! 


The National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives. 
The National Federation of Building Trade Operatives, 
which consists of 14 trade unions, is threatened with what 
may be the beginning of disruption. The plasterers’ and 
bricklayers’ unions have decided by vote to leave the 
National Federation and have resigned from that body. 
Their belief is that by independent bargaining with the 
employers they can secure better terms for themselves, a 
contention which may or may not be justified. We are 
inclined to think that though the new position may be 
troublesome and will involve more negotiations, it may, 
from the employers’ standpoint, be preferable to a position 
in which the united unions were undoubtedly in a very 
strong position to insist on unreasonable claims on behalf 
of some one union. When the crafts occupy independent 
camps they may be more likely to criticise one another, 
and the employers may be in a better position to deal 
with independent sticks than with the same sticks bound 
together to form a single weapon. 


City Burial Grounds. 

The Vintry Ward Club has passed a resolution to the 
effect that any further encroachments upon open spaces, 
and, in particular, disused churchyards within the City, 
should be inquired into by the Corporation of London ; 
and that any Bill to Parliament for this purpose, and, in 
particular, a Bill which is now being presented by the 
Midland Bank, Limited, for power to build over the dis- 
used burial ground in the Parish of St. Mildred, Poultry, 
should be opposed. 

We are inclined to think that there is no very valid 
reason why the Vintry Ward Club should oppose the Bill 
supported by the Midland Bank, as the site in question has 
at present few attractions. But if it is desired to keep all 
these small areas unbuilt upon it would seem to be even 
more desirable in the interests of all that the law of ancient 
lights should be repealed, as this would enable owners to 
make fuller use of the sites they at present possess. The 
law of ancient lights and the Rent Restriction Acts belong 
to one and the same category, and are monuments of 
legalised injustice which should be done away with. 


Sir William Emerson. 

We regret to record the death of Sir William Emerson 
at the age of 81. It is a curious coincidence that the winner 
ot the first competition for Liverpool Cathedral should have 
passed away in the year of the dedication of the new 
building. 

Sir William was a pupil of Burges, but though brought 
up in the period of the Gothic Revival, it was his long 
experience of work in India which undoubtedly mostly 
influenced his architectural manner. His buildings possess 
the quality of experimentality which marks the strivings 
of architects through a greater part of last century, when, 
while following the forms of a style, men rarely built in 
that style, but differentiated from it without the help of 
a vital and living tradition. It is this quality which pro- 
duces a sense of deadness in most of the work of last century 
——a deadness which in the last thirty years has begun to 
pass away; but in considering the merits of the work of 
Emerson and his generation allowance must be made for 
difficulties which are now past. They were pioneers who 
helped others to better things which without the inter- 
mediate stage would have been impossible of achievement. 
Sir William has been responsible for a long series of buildings 
in India, some, like the Victoria Memorial Hall at Calcutta 
and Lucknow Cathedral, of the first importance; while 
he was one of the selected competitors for South Kensington 
Museum. 

He was President of the R.I.B.A. from 1899 to 1902, and 
was knighted in 1901. He will be remembered by many 
as a man of strong views and a desire to do full justice to 
all, while his generosity and largeness of view were marked 
characteristics. 


Union Conditions and So-called Steel Houses. 

We think that the contention of the trade unions that 
the conditions they lay down should apply to those engaged 
in the construction of Lord Weir’s “steel houses” is 
logically unanswerable. It would seem that in so far as 
the houses are constructed of steel plates the conditions 
which are in force in the Engineers’ Union would govern 
the conditions of manufacture, but as the remainder of 
the houses consist of timber framing and ordinary building 
materials the conditions of the unions concerned apply to 
the workers engaged on those classes of work just as they 
would to other buildings in which similar materials were 
used. We are rather surprised that it has been considered 
necessary to raise this point, which hardly seems to leave 
any room for contention. The real point is whether the 
unions are wise or generous in view of the urgency of the 
problem in trying to insist on conditions which tend to 
retard the provision of what is held to be an urgent necessity, 
while the problem of the general public and of statesman- 
ship is how far it is justified in allowing trade unions 
legalised powers to enforce their will. Should peaceful 
picketing be rendered illegal, and should steps be taken 
to put an end to sympathetic strikes, and, further, should 
trade union funds be allowed to be used for political 
purposes unless directly contributed for those purposes ? 

These seem to be the pertinent questions which need 
dealing with, and if they were dealt with and solved we 
should not be troubling ourselves as to whether union 
conditions applied in any particular case. 
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TEMPLE BAR, NOW AT THEOBALDS. 


With each succeeding year Londoners go “ out of town,” 
to the seaside, into the country, or abroad, for a summer 
holiday. “ London is empty,” as the old and yet current 
saying hasit. Itis empty—some parts ofit. The squares 
and the terraces, and the select streets of the West End 
are empty indeed. Blinds are drawn, the furniture is 
wrapped, if it be a careful household, in holland wrappings, 
and only the kitchen department is inhabited. But there 
is no sign of emptiness at the East End. There the mean 
streets swarm with children, in summer and winter alike, 
and even when a household goes into the country, probably 
hop-picking, leaving the family residence unoccupied, 
it is not customary to swathe the furniture in brown (or 
any other kind) holland. It would be such affectation 
as never yet was heard of in those parts; and any such 
project has never got beyond the suggestion of a saturnine 
humorist. 

The holiday-makers come back; but those relics of 
old London that are taken away and dispersed far and wide 
never return. Temple Bar, taken down in 1878 and in 
after years rebuilt at Theobalds, near Waltham Cross, will 
not be returned to London. It is gone for ever. 

The region once notorious as ‘‘ Seven Dials ”’ is not what 
it was. The seven streets are there yet; but the bad, and 
well deserved, old reputation of Seven Dials is a thing of 
the past. Not of a remote past, because there are London- 
ers still living who remember it as a dangerous region to 
pass through. To-day it is so respectable that hard by 
one of the corners of “The Dials” there will be found 
a middle-class hotel. 

That this should be! Who ever, in his wildest dreams, 
could have imagined it? There was a ribald comic song, 
a good many years ago, with the refrain : 


“ They live up the West, they inform you, with smiles, 
But don’t you believe ’em, they doss down ‘ The Dials ’ 
Later on!” 


Who “ they ” were, I have forgotten. Perhaps it is as well. 
“Seven Dials,” the quintessential inspissated concen- 
trated spirit of old St. Giles’s, has a history. About 1694, 


when this region of St. Giles’s, then really ‘* in the fields,”’ 
was being “ developed,” as we now would say, it was pro- 
posed to plan here a meeting-place of six streets. It is a 
fact but little known that the seventh street was an after- 
thought. In the meanwhile, a stone column had been 
erected there, at the meeting-place. It was crested by 
a stone with six sundial faces, each to confront a street. 
Thus, when the seventh street was added, no dial faced 
it, and no alteration of the dials ever was made. But by 
the unobservant crowd it was the ‘‘ Seven Dials.” In 
1773 the column was thrown down by a party of simple- 
minded folk who imagined, wrongly, that treasure was 
buried beneath it. It was never again set up there, and 
the stones were removed to a neighbouring stonemason’s 
yard, where they cumbered the earth until 1822, when the 
people of Weybridge, frugal-minded souls !—purchased 
them as a cheap lot, to re-erect on their village green, 
as a monument to the Duchess of York, who had died at 
the adjacent Oatlands Park in 1820! There it is yet, 
crested with a ducal coronet. The six-sided dials-stone 
formerly seen on the summit of the column with the holes 
for the gnomons, was for years used as a mounting-block 
for horsemen outside the “ Ship ”’ inn, hard by. 

Evelyn in his diary in 1694 mentions: ‘“‘I went to 
see the building near St. Giles’s, where seven streets made 
a star, from a Doric pillar placed in the centre of a circular 
area, said to be built by Mr. Neale, introducer of the late 
lotteries in imitation of those at Venice.”’ 

Gay, in general a person of much observation, did not 
notice that there were but six dials; for thus we read, in 
his “‘ Trivia ”’ :— 


‘ Where fam’d St. Giles’s ancient limits spread 
An inrail’d column near its lofty head. 
Here to sev’n streets sev’n dials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 
Here oft the peasant with inquiring face, 
Bewilder’d, trudges on from place to place : 
He dwells on ev’ry sign with stupid gaze, 
Enters the narrow alley’s doubtful maze, 
Tries ev’ry winding court and street in vain, 
And doubles o’er his weary steps again.” 
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STATUE OF CHARLES II., NOW AT NEWBY PARK. 


A few London statues have disappeared altogether. 
One of the most famous of these is now to be found far 
away, in Newby Park, near Ripon. The story of this 
work of art is romantic indeed; for the same statue has 
in its time represented two very widely diverse historic 
personages. It was in 1660 that Robert Vyner (1631- 
1688), travelling on the continent, chanced when at 
Leghorn to see an equestrian group, not quite completed, 
representing the Polish patriot and man of action, John 
Sobieski, on horseback, with the horse trampling upon 
a turbaned figure typifying the Turks, at that time a 
grave menace to Europe. Vyner purchased this statue’ 
and had it conveyed to England, for in his loyal yet 
frugal way he perceived that, with a new head for the 
horseman and another for the Turk, the group would 
serve excellently well for Charles the Second, then newly 
restored to his throne, and for Cromwell being ridden 
over. The face of the Turk is said also to have been 
altered to represent Cromwell, but the turban, absurdly 
enough, remains. 

A curious point about this transaction, never explored, 
is why the statue was not completed and sent to Poland, 
for which obviously it must have been intended. Another 
strange thing is that Sobieski had not at that date effectu- 
ally trampled down the Turk; and so the group must 
needs have been the sculptor’s realisation of a pious wish 
that he would do so. It is historically certain that 
Sobieski was not elected King of Poland, by the title of 
John the Third, until 1674, and that it was not until 
1683 he crushed the Turkish armies before Vienna. 

A long time passed before Vyner’s purchase was set up 
in London. He offered if for the Royal Exchange, but it 
was politely declined; and not until 1672 was it erected 
in the Stocks Market in Walbrook, which, like the former 
church of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, took its name from 
the stocks placed there for punishing petty delinquents 
on the site where the Mansion House now stands. The 
Stocks Market was the City of London mart for fish, flesh, 
poultry, vegetables, roots and herbs; and remained there 
until the ground was cleared for the building of the Mansion 
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House in 1737. The market was then removed to a site 
by the Fleet Ditch, and so renamed the “ Fleet Market,” 
until in turn it was closed and Farringdon Market set up 
in its stead. The statue, standing in the midst of the 
Stocks Market, was on a lofty pedestal, which included a 
marble conduit. This we are told was on appropriate 
occasions made to be ‘“‘plentifully running claret for 
divers hours.”” What were the occasions appropriate to 
the public spouting of claret we are not told; nor if the 
masses liked the claret. Often we hear, in old records, of 
the public conduits ‘‘ running wine,” but we suspect it 
was never very much wine, nor very good. 

Robert Vyner, loyal personage, goldsmith and banker, 
city alderman and intimate friend of Charles the Second, 
was knighted in 1665, and was created a Baronet in the 
following year. In 1674 he was Lord Mayor, and at the 
Lord Mayor’s banquet, at which the King was present, 
the wine flowed freely. At last His Majesty rose to go, 
and had found his carriage in Guildhall Yard when Sir 
Robert, the Lord Mayor, followed him, and plucking him 
by the sleeve, said, ‘“ Nay, Sir, you shall stay and have 
t’other bottle!” 

The good-humoured King turned with a laugh, and, 
quoting the old song, ‘‘ He that is drunk is as great as a 
King,” returned for the other bottle. — 

It is sad to record that Vyner suffered for his lending 
money on a large scale to his Sovereign. He was ruined 
by: the disgraceful closing of the Exchequer in 1672, when 
he lost £416,000 advanced. He was made a bankrupt, 
being saved from his creditors only by a Royal decree 
forbidding them to proceed to extremities. 

The statue, after lying overthrown and neglected for 
many years, was presented by the Common Council to 
Mr. Robert Vyner, a descendant of the Lord Mayor, and 
was removed by him to Gautby Hall, Lincolnshire. When 
that seat was disposed of it was further removed to Newby 
Hall. The pedestal on which it stands is the original, 
formerly surmounting the old marble conduit of the Stocks 
Market. | 

Many indeed are those old landmarks of London, once 
everyday familiar sights, which no longer are to be seen in 
the streets of the greatest of all metropolitan cities, and 
are ‘‘ out of town” for good; and are with astonishment 
seen by the Londoner on his country pleasurings. Those 
Londoners who remember that old Hungerford Bridge 
which spanned the Thames at Charing Cross are become 
very few, for that suspension bridge so named was removed 
in 1863. We can with the exactest confidence point to 
the site of it, for those very substantial red brick piers of 
Charing Cross railway bridge are relics of the vanished 
structure. They supported the two towers on which were 
hung the chains that suspended the roadway. 

Old Hungerford Bridge had been in existence only 
eighteen. years before it was removed. The central span 
was 676 feet, and its total length 1,352 feet. It was built 
in 1845, at a cost of £100,000, by Brunel. The chains of 
the bridge were removed to Bristol and were re-erected 
on the Clifton Suspension Bridge across the gorge of the 
Avon. The existing footbridge across the Thames from 
Charing Cross towards Waterloo, beside the railway bridge 
—in passing over it you may get a deposit of coal-grit in 
the eye—was not provided by the railway company out 
of sheer goodwill to the public. It was an obligation 
imposed by the Act of Parliament empowering the company 
to bring their railway across. In securing their powers 
they had to provide and maintain a footpath for those 
who sought to cross here, in heu of the bridge that had been 
removed. This footpath still is known as ‘“‘ Hungerford 
Bridge.’ The old bridge of that name was called so because 
it crossed from the north side of the Thames at the spot 
where Hungerford Market once stood. But why all these 
‘““Hungerfords*? The name oddly survives although 
the once numerous, rich and powerful Hungerford family 
long has been extinct. They owned extensive lands in 
Berkshire and Wilts, and there yet remains their ruined 
castle of Farleigh Hungerford, south of Bath, in whose — 
chapel vault lie many of the family, wrapped in lead. — 
Hungerford Market, built after the fire that destroyed the 
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mansion of Sir Edward Hungerford in 1669, exhibited a 
bust of that most spendthrift of a dissipating race, with a 
representation on its head of the wig for which he had given 
five hundred guineas. He died in 1711. 

Long before Hungerford Bridge was disestablished, there 
was removed from Fleet Street the church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West, which stood more or less where the present 
church of that name stands. More or less, because the 
former St. Dunstan’s projected into the roadway, as shown 
by the old prints. It was removed in 1830, and the curious 
clock-house which was the most striking feature was then 
purchased by the Marquis of Hertford—that scandalous 
nobleman who figures as the “ Marquis of Steyne” in 


STREET, NOW AT ST. DUNSTAN’S, REGENT’S PARK. 


Thackeray’s “ Vanity Fair.” It wasset up at his new villa, 
called from it “St. Dunstan’s,” in Regent’s Park—the 
villa designed by Decimus Burton. The Marquis gave 
£210 for the clock-house, the clock and bells, and the two 
giants who struck the hours with cudgels. To them were 
added the mutilated stone statues of ‘‘ King Lud ”’ and one 
of his sons, brought from Ludgate when that fine old city 
gate was demolished. The fine statue of Queen Elizabeth 
that stands in an alcove over the entrance to the schools 
of the present St. Dunstan’s church also came from 
Ludgate. 

The original statue of Queen Anne presiding over a 
group of four emblematic figures in front of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, is in a field near Hastings. 

London is the poorer by the removal of some of her 
most familiar landmarks, but is, on the other hand, 
unquestionably to be congratulated on the disappearance 
of others. Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Works deserved 
well of London when, following upon the so-called “ im- 
provements ” at Hyde Park Corner in 1887—-when the 
Arch there, admitting to Constitution Hill, was set back 
and a wilderness of dangerous crossings was created— 
they took down the famous equestrian statue of the great 
Duke of Wellington and never again set it up. They did 
even better, for they banished the ugliest colossal statue 
that ever existed to the seclusion of the Fox Hills at 
Aldershot. There, in an appropriately military setting, 
the Iron Duke (done in bronze) extends his commanding 
right arm in authority. But so familiar an object was 
he on the arch in London that many, by sheer use and 
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wont, failed to see he was so ugly, and they regretted 
the going of him. The statue of the Duke set up in 1841 
on Tower Green was taken to Woolwich. 


Correspondence 
What a Pity !! 


T'o the Editor of Tar ARourrEct. 

Srr,—I recently inspected a new house which had been erected 
for a friend of mine, designed by an architect, and I was charmed 
from the time I came round the corner of the road until I left. 
It was admirable in design, charming in nearly every possible 
way but for two disappointments, the door furniture and the 
electric fittings. In the former the builder had put such rubbish 
on that my friend was having fresh fixed, in a new house; the 
electric light fittings were also bad. I believe I am right when 
I state that they had been supplied by the local supply company. 
My friend has some old early very Victorian furniture (some 
heirlooms). I suggested getting rid of some of it and saw that 
he did not appreciate the idea, but a gleam in the eye of my 
friend’s wife told me that something would happen sooner or 
later. Why do not clients take advice from their architect, 
and why do architects (especially the younger men) admit in 
otherwise a delightfully designed house bad fittings ? Why not 
pay a little more attention to what perhaps they may consider 
minor details? A well designed and erected house may be 
ruined by want of attention to little questions of detail such as 
I have mentioned. 

I trust that this letter to you will not be considered as carping 
criticism, and that you may be able to find a corner for it.— 
Yours faithfully, A Canpip CRITIC. 


Wallboarding. 


T'o the Editor of Tau ARCHITECT. 

Dear Str,—With reference to your interesting paragraph 
in December 19 issue, on the Wakefield method of house 
building, we notice that plaster is suggested as an internal 
finish for these houses. We must confess that this seems to us 
somewhat illogical. Here is a method of building to obviate 
the difficulties caused by the shortage of bricklayers, yet there 
is an equally great shortage of plasterers. 

The latest published figures by the Labour Ministry show at 
the present time only 1} per cent. of plasterers unemployed, 
taking the country as a whole. Now it is quite obvious that 
such a low percentage really indicates a shortage, as there is 
almost bound to be a floating residue of a few men who are 
temporarily unemployed. With such a small percentage what 
greater hope is there of getting any increased number of houses 
built if plaster is used ? 

We notice, however, that a wallboard is not mentioned, yet 
this material is used already to the extent of millions of feet, 
and has proved itself a very practicable form of interior lining, 
nor is there any necessity to import materials for this purpose, 
as is being done in some directions. In ‘‘ SX” Board we can 
offer one of the best and least expensive wallboards obtainable, 
and we think it should be generally known in the trade that “SX” 
wallboard can be produced in practically unlimited quantities. 

If any architect or house expert has any question as to the 
permanence of this material, we can show him houses which were 
lined several years ago with ‘‘SX” Board and are to-day in first- 
class condition. We venture to draw your attention to this 
matter as we think it is just as important that it should be 
known that there are lining materials available to take the 
place of plaster, as that there are methods of building which 
wholly or partially eliminate the use of bricks, and moreover 
that it is not necessary even to purchase imported materials.— 
Yours, THAMES Boarp Mitis, Lrp. 

E. B. Ficxr, Managing Director. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JANUARY 2, 1875. 


Art EXHIBITION IN Paris. 

The Paris papers state that the plan of the building for the 
exhibition of paintings from the provincial museums has now 
been definitely adopted. The construction will be of a rectan- 
gular form, extending from the railing of the Tuileries, between 
the two gates which open on to the Palace, and which are left 
outside, to a line starting from the salient formed by the 
Pavilion des Etats. It will be 160 metres long, 80 wide, and 
will cover a space of 13,000 square metres. The triumphal 
arch will be enclosed within the building. The cost is estimated 
by the Council of the Union Centrale, which has undertaken the 
outlay, at 200,000 f. 
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The Press and Architecture. 


It might be of interest to our readers to know some ot 
the essential stipulations that influence the popular press 
editors in accepting architectural subjects for publicity. 

Whether the architectural profession as a body or in- 
dividually like the conditions is a matter of indifference to 
the editors of the daily and weekly journals. Those who 
seek publicity in these papers must realise that to make 
any stipulations whatsoever is to ask for a point blank 
refusal. If the subject matter is of national importance 
and interest, such as was the case with the rebuilding of 
the Bank of England scheme, two courses are open to the 
architect. He can either select a journal and, by offering 
first exclusive publicity, demand certain space, or he can 
organise a simultaneous distribution of photographs to all 
the leading papers. But the moment the editors know 
that everybody is going to have an equal chance they lose 
a vast amount of interest in the scheme, and architects 
can consider themselves fortunate if they secure any per- 
sonal recognition in connection with the publicity. 

Memory recalls an instance where a very important 
building was to be opened. The architect organised the 
publicity or distribution of the necessary photographs and 
letterpress data. He endeavoured to allocate certain 
pictures to certain journals. The result was a failure ; 
none gave him the space he desired. It would be well to 
recognise that architecture is of very minor interest to the 
general press, and to secure publicity in such journals 
the editors should be approached in a conciliatory manner. 
Most of the newspaper proprietors consider the architect 
in the light of an advertiser. They reason that to print 
his name as the designer of a building that they are illus- 
trating is very much ona level with stating that So-and-so 
manufactured the chocolate. It is an incorrect attitude 
to take, but personal daily experience has proved this 
attitude to exist. When preparing to present a scheme 
the professional would be well advised to show all his 
cards at once; a second publicity of the same or similar 
picture or a more extensive publicity is unheard of; no 
editor will ever entertain such a possibility. You may 
secure one hearing and consideration of a project ; never 
speculate on the possibility of a second, and never speculate 
on the chance that another editor has not seen the publicity 
that has appeared elsewhere. 

One of the essential features of a general press editor’s 
qualifications is that he possess a well-trained memory, 
and that his memory enable him instantaneously either to 
recognise, recall or apply events, pictures and circumstances 
so as to be in a position to give a decision on any matter, 
or to be able at a very short notice to lay his hands on 
reference data that will assist him. 

To offer photographs to an editor knowing them or their 
like to have appeared at any time in any other journal is 
to court permanent exclusion from that journal. The 
conditions are entirely different from those that prevail in 
the professional press, where a good building is of almost 
permanent interest and the question of priority of pub- 
licity is of little real consequence. In the general press 
an event must be of very great importance to survive 
throughout twenty-four hours. The day when episodes 
were the eight days’ talk of the town is long since past, 
and a picture of a building, once seen, is obliterated for 
ever from the focus of general press interest unless the 
building is shaken by an earthquake or destroyed by fire. 

Because one is astonished at what at times appears in 
the illustrated papers is no reason for forming a hasty 
judgment. Only those who are closely connected with 
this class of journalistic activity can form any real idea of 
the conditions that are prevailing all the time. Certain 
pages have to go to press on certain given days, and every- 
thing has to be of a topical interest of some kind or other. 
The range is wide, but with only a limited amount of space 
available the making of the best choice week by week 
becomes a difficult and trying matter. Stock articles and 
pictures are almost impossible, in a similar sense as the 
professional press can entertain such suggestions. Every 
week the editor keeps his news or last pages open to the 


very last moment, so as to be able to snap up the very 
latest piece of news, and thus give his journal a last fillip. 
But even the last item of Wednesday is frequently as dead 
as the Dodo on Friday. With the ever-increasing pace 
with which episodes pass into the limbo of the past the 
architect will realise that his subject can only at the best 
of times be considered as a good fill-up subject, unless he 
is prepared to give exclusive rights to one journal, in which 
case he can frequently barter. 

To offer the possibility of advertising income being 
obtained in connection with any scheme the professional 
desires published is a very dangerous plank upon which to 
seek favour unless you can support such a suggestion 
with at least £500 worth of business. 

Advertising in the general press is also quite a different 
proposition. Most of the business is done through agents 
by agents, and matters outside the scope of the ordinary 
channels, unless of a very attractive nature, are not viewed 
in a favourable light. 

This article does not aim at discouraging any architect 
from seeking popular publicity; it merely aims at stating 
the facts as they exist. 

Architects have suggested that their plans and drawings 
relative to labour-saving arrangements in a kitchen should 
be of great interest to the illustrated weekly press. Such 
subjects are of undoubted interest if properly presented 
by photographs and diagrams, and with letterpress which 
is terse and very much to the point. Ordinary architec- 
tural drawings are of no use whatsoever. The housewife 
has to be able to visualise from the diagrams the actual 
process of the architect’s idea. 

In presenting such matters to the public the editors seek 
data that is easily understood and leaves nothing to the 
imagination. Very few architects are willing to supply the 
necessary drawings for such a presentation of their ideas. 
They are quite ready to give the ordinary office drawings 
and find it difficult to realise that these are not acceptable. 

Let the professional man examine his object in approach- 
ing the general press, and if he be honest with himself he 
will admit that his aim is to display his work to the public ; 
in other words, he desires to advertise his particular 
talents. This aim is recognised by the proprietors of the 
journals, and instructions are given to treat all such efforts 
for free advertising very carefully. 

The professional will realise that he must have a pub- 
licity department in his office like everyone else. He will 
have to organise this department so that it is consistent 
with his dignity. There are many ways of advertising 
which, though they be wrapped up in social obligations, 
are still advertising ; and sooner or later the architect will 
have to organise and recognise his activities in this direc- 
tion. Inno sphere of activity do clients drop into an office 
in a regular convenient flow without some organised 
mental effort. To-day we are just passing into this phase, 
and those who organise early and give careful thought to 
their methods so that they are sustained, well arranged 
and of a highly tactful nature will reap the early 
benefits of such an organisation. The professional press 
is the only reliable publicity for such organisations, which 
must be supported by an absolutely correct statement of 
the facts. A press that will not give publicity at the 
correct time, a press that suits its own convenience entirely 
and is utterly unreliable as to the quality of the data it is 
prepared to publish, can never be anything but a very 
poor adjunct to a well-organised professional publicity 
department. 

With the idea in many minds that the popular press is 
likely to produce clients, it might seem difficult to make 
out a case for the professional press. Many are quite con- 
vinced that publicity in the professional press is no use 
whatsoever. Let us examine the position of the world 
without the professional press. The fact that Mr. Z had 
been made President of the R.I.B.A. would not be con- 
sidered of sufficient interest to warrant a note in any daily 
or weekly journal unless such note were in the form of an 
advertisement. Competition news would have to reach the 
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profession by means of circulars. The prize-winning 
designs, if for new Parliament Houses or some other big 
public building, might ina general press publicity programme 
be allotted a reproduction of the perspective 6 by 44 inches, 
though it is doubtful whether the architect’s name 
would be given. Many journals recently reproduced the 
new Devonshire House scheme and made no mention of 
the architects under the illustration. No ordinary com- 
petition for schools and the like would receive any publicity 
whatsoever. In ten years time architects in the 
Midlands would have no idea of what fellow professionals 
in London were doing, there would be little reference data, 
and even the most learned architect who to-day tells you 
that the professional press is of no use whatsoever would be 
hard put to design anything outside the branch of archi- 
tecture in which he had been immediately interested. 

In no profession is a reference library more necessary 
than in the architectural profession, and the professional 
press supplies a steady flow of reference data which cannot 
be produced in book form. 

The professional press reproduces the architect’s drawings 
and photographs in a dignified manner. Proper recog- 
nition is given to his work, and the publicity in no sense 
resembles an advertisement. 

It is very doubtful whether any publicity which is not 
organised by the architect himself ever produces any clients. 


Obituary. 


PAUL WATERHOUSE. 


Paul Waterhouse. 

The untimely death of Paul Waterhouse deprives us of 
one who will be deeply regretted by his friends and colleagues. 

He was the son of one of the most vivid characters of 
the Victorian era, for Alfred Waterhouse, by his great skill 
as a planner and his grasp of business and practical prob- 
lems, as well as his work in both the spheres of professional 
and public life, did much for his colleagues ; for his great 
charm of manner and breadth of view and ready sympathies 
were exceptional. He was instrumental in making com- 
petitions popular, and as an assessor was singularly suc- 
cessful, as he had a catholic appreciation of good work. 

Paul Waterhouse was from the first prominent among 
his colleagues as the son of a most distinguished father. 
His education at Eton and Balliol, where he distinguished 
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himself, probably partly determined his strong bias towards 
the literary side of architecture, as he was a delightful 
and finished writer. In a profession few of the members 
of which are either fluent or ready speakers, he was pre- 
eminent as an exponent of his calling, and his great charm 
of manner and personal kindliness were always apparent. 

Both in conjunction with his father, with whom he was 
associated in partnership, and afterwards he carried out a 
great amount of important architectural work, but it is 
by his efforts in the cause of his profession that he will be 
chiefly remembered. He was one of the hardest working 
Presidents of the Institute who have ever presided over its 
councils, and was especially successful in his efforts to 
awake the interest and co-operation of the local archi- 
tectural societies. During his period of office he was 
ready to journey from one end of the country to the other 
to address meetings, and succeeded in arousing interest 
in the R.I.B.A. which had never been shown before. The 
part he took in the recent professional controversies is 
fresh in our memories, and he very largely contributed to 
the success of the policy he advocated. 

We all feel the break of associations, but hope that Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse, whose trouble and loss we all feel, 
will succeed in carrying on traditions formed by the efforts 
of his father and grandfather and will add another name to 
the annals of a family which have given their services to 
the calling of architecture. 


R.1.B.A. 


PauL WATERHOUSE: MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects has arranged for a 
memorial service for the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past-Presi- 
dent, to be held at St. George’s, Hanover Square, on Monday, 
January 5, at 2.30 p.m. 

Those wishing to attend will be admitted without tickets. 

Tan MacAtistEr, 
Secretary. 


December 30, 1924. 


At the funeral of the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past-President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, at Yattendon, Berk- 
shire, on Tuesday, December 23, among those present were :— 
Sir John Simpson, K.B.E., Past-President R.I.B.A.; Mr. 
Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary of the R.I.B.A. ; Sir John Burnet, 
A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. M. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. 
Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education ; Mr. Alan E. 
Munby, F.R.I.B.A., Past-Chairman of the Science Standing 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., representing the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Society ; Mr. F. T. Verity, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
Mr. W. G. Newton, F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Hope Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. L. Sylvester Sullivan, representing the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of London; Mr. Harry Hutt, F.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary 
of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association ; 
Mr. E. J. Sadgrove, F.R.I.B.A., Past-President of the Society 
of Architects; Mr. E. Stanley Hall, F.R.I.B.A., Past-President 
of the Architectural Association; Mr. Edward Warren, 
F.R.1.B.A., President of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architec- 
tural Association; Mr. S. Hurst Seager, F.R.I.B.A., repre- 
senting the New Zealand Institute of Architects; Mr. Ian 
MacAlister, Secretary of the R.I.B.A., representing the Presi- 
dent ; Lt.-Col. H. P. L. Cart de Lafontaine, F.R.I.B.A., repre- 
senting the Franco-British Union of Architects ; Mr. Arthur T. 
Bolton, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. F. H. Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A. (Newbury) ; 
Mr. Arthur Blomfield, F.R.I.B.A., representing the Surveyors’ 
Club; Mr. Detmar Blow, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. H. Whiteman 
Rising, F.R.I.B.A. (Reading) ; Mr. C. B. Willcocks, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Reading). 


Benjamin Hannen. 

The death has occurred at East Grinstead of Mr. Benjam’n 
Hannen, age 62, of Messrs. Holland and Hannen and 
Cubitts, Ltd., builders, who are closely associated with the 
rebuilding of Devonshir2 House, piblished in this issue. 


Bury.—The governors of the Grammar School have given 
instructions for draft plans to be prepared with estimates for 
their consideration for the provision of a gymnasium. 

LreicH.—A scheme estimated to cost £15,000 for the extension 
to Leigh Infirmary is to be undertaken early in the new year 
to plans prepared by Messrs. J. G. Prestwich & Sons, Architects, 
Leigh.—Mr. Fowler, architect, Parrs Bank Buildings, Maccles- 
field, is preparing plans for a new Branch Bank for Messrs. 
Williams Deacons Bank, Ltd., of Manchester. 
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HIRE HOUSE: PICCADILLY FRONT AND CORNER OF BERKELEY STREET. 
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MODEL OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: MAYFAIR PLACE FRONT AND BERKELEY STREET CORNER. 


THomas Hastines & PRorEssor REILLY, Joint Architects. 
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MODEL OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: BERKELEY STREET FRONT AND MAYFAIR PLACE CORNER. 


MODEL OF DEVONSHIRE HOUSE: STRATTON STREET FRONT AND PICCADILLY CORNER. 


Tuomas Hastincs & PRorEssoR ReEtLLy, Joint Architects. 


Full particulars of the scheme were given in our issue of December 26, 1924. 
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Some Indian Cities. 
By B. V. MertTa. 
Ahmedabad 


WINDOW IN THE 


The city of Ahmedabad was a large city with a popula- 
tion of over two million souls in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when it was the capital of the Ahmedshahi 
Dynasty. Its rulers built a great number of buildings, 
which are more dominated by Hindu influence than 
perhaps those of any other Indian city which was ruled by 
Mohammedans. The arch is seldom used in any of them, 
except in the mosques, where, however, it was used, not 
because it was needed there constructively, but as a symbol 
of Islam. The reason for so much Hindu influence was 
because the people of Gujerat were the finest builders in 
India at the time when they were conquered by the 
Mohammedans. 

The mosque of Ahmed Shah, the founder of the city, is 
situated in a corner of an ancient enclosure called ‘‘ Bhud- 
der,” and is very near to the bastion, which contains the 
foundation-stone of the city. Its facade is undecorated 
by anything save cornices. It is pierced by five large 
pointed arches and eight lattices of perforated stone. It 
has five large and several small domes, which are all taste- 
fully decorated. Its pillars are Hindu in form and decora- 
tion; most probably they were taken bodily from some 
Jain temple and used there.* The porch to the north, which 
leads to the Princess’s Gallery is also Hindu in style. 
There is a fine pulpit whose balustrade is of yellow marble, 
and whose steps are of white marble. The pavement of 
the mosque is of white marble. Near the mosque is the 
tomb of Ahmed Shah, which has very finely carved 
windows. 

The Jami Masjid, the cathedral mosque of the city, is a 
strikingly harmonious sandstone building. Like all 
mosques, it faces the east. In the centre of its courtyard 
there is a reservoir for ablutions. There are nearly three 
hundred pillars in it, which are all of the Hindu type. The 
kiblahs, or the points to which the devout turn in prayer, 
are inlaid with coloured marbles. The floor is of white 
marble. There are fifteen domes, of which the three 
central ones are larger and higher than the others. The 
elevation of each division of the mosque is varied, so that 
it has the pyramidal lines of a Hindu temple. On the 
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* The Mahommedans do not seem to have even taken the 
trouble to destroy the Hindu images, which stick out from some 
of these pillars. 


SIDI SYED MOSQUE. 
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threshold of the central arch a Hindu idol is embedded, 
in order that Mohammedans might walk over it, and thus 
show their contempt for idolatry. The keystones of all 
the arches in the mosque have the Hindu symbol of the 
pipal leaf worked into them. There are excellent floral 
carvings to be found in the niches between the arches. 
The mosque has two minarets, of which, however, the 
upper portions were destroyed by an earthquake about a 
century ago. Forbes saw those minarets when he visited 
the city in the eighteenth century, and called them ‘‘ The 
shaking minarets of Ahmedabad ’’—because they were 
constructed in such a way that when one of them was 
shaken the motion was somehow communicated to the 
other—though no tremor of any kind was visible in the 
intervening roof! 

The Queen’s Mosque is even more Hindu in style than 
the Jami Masjid. It has twelve domes, each of which rests 
on twelve pillars, as in the Jain temples. The pillars 
supporting the central domes are twice as high as those 
which support the side domes. There are two rows of 
dwarf columns standing on roof above the smaller pillars to 
make up the height; and in front of the dwarf columns 
there is a richly-carved balustrade to soften the light from 
outside. The light is introduced in the mosque in such 
an artistic way that the sun’s rays never fall on the floor 
or even on the head of anyone standing on it. The pillars 
and arches of the building are all of the Hindu type. The 
Mihrab, that is the niche pointing towards Mecca, looks like 
the door of a Hindu temple. The upper parts of the 
minarets of this mosque have also fallen down, but their 
lower parts show, as do those of the Jami Masjid, that they 
are quite Hindu in form and decoration. The niche in the 
lower part of one of the minarets is carved with much 
delicacy of feeling. Near the mosque is the tomb of the 
Queen, whose central dome is carved internally with 
fretwork of great beauty. 

The mosque known as Rani Sipri’s Mosque is perhaps 
the most beautiful building in the city. Fergusson calls 
it “an exquisite gem in plan and detail.” It is almost 
altogether Hindu in everything. There are no arches in it. 
Its domes are supported by twelve pillars as in the Jain 
temples. Only, the arrangement of these pillars is mono- 
tonous, because it is square and not diagonal, as in the 
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Jain temples. The minarets of the mosque are also quite 
Hindu. The mosque and the tomb which is behind it 
were planned and built together by the order of the Rani 
Sipri, the wife of one of the sultans of the city, so that the 
spacing between the pillars of the tomb and its outer screen 
wall is controlled by the arrangement of the pillars of the 
mosque. The tomb is surrounded not by pillars only, as 
in the Queen’s tomb, but by solid walls. It has one large 
and several small domes. The parapet surrounding it is 
very elaborately carved. 

Among the other mosques worthy of note is that of 
Sidi Syed, a slave of Sultan Ahmed, who became rich and 
rose to power. It was built within the enclosure of the 
royal palace, which has now practically disappeared. Not 
much of the mosque itself remains because the Mahrattas 
destroyed a greater portion of it when they invaded the 
city in the eighteenth century. It was used as a revenue 
collecting office by the British, until Lord Curzon passed 
‘““The Preservation of Ancient Monuments Act.” It is 
small, and the upper part of its minarets have disappeared. 
The arch is used in it to support the roof. Its domes are 
small and are contained within the thickness of the roof 
which is flat outside. What, however, makes this mosque 
famous is its windows, on which ordinary trees and palms 
are carved with absolutely marvellous skill.* The mosque 
of Muhafiz Khan, the minister of Sultan Mohammud 
Begurra, is one of the best preserved mosques in the city. 
Its windows and niches are filled with exquisite tracery. 
The mosque and tomb of Shah Alum, a saintly man, are 
also interesting. The dome of the tomb is said to have 
taken ten years to build and was gilded and ornamented 
with lapis lazuli a century after it was built by the orders 
of a Moghul viceroy. A tank for ablutions and an assembly 
hall were built some years later near the mosque and tomb. 
All these buildings are enclosed by a lofty, bastioned wall. 
Besides these Mohammedan buildings there are some Hindu 
buildings, which are also worthy of notice. The Swami 
Narayen’s temple, palace, and monastery are big buildings 
of considerable decorative beauty. The gateway leading 


* The plaster casts of these windows can be seen in the Indian 
Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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to the palace is adorned with fine big idols. The temple 
of Hutthisingh is one of the finest Jain temples in Gujerat. 


‘Its facade is elaborately carved and decorated with statues 


of Jain supermen. 

There are some beautiful buildings at Sirkhej, a suburb 
of Ahmedabad. A man of learning and an adviser of two 
of the sultans, by name Ganj Baksh, retired there in his 
old age, and after his death a large tomb was built for him 
by one of the sultans. The tomb is surrounded by a trellis 
of metal perforated in beautiful patterns, and is lighted by 
little perforations in the dome. Opposite it are the tombs 
of Sultan Mohammud Begurra, his wife and sons. On the 
right hand side of the royal tombs are a tank and a mosque. 
There are no arches in the mosque and its domes are of the 
horizontal Hindu type. The exteriors of all these buildings 
are filled with windows of exquisitely beautiful perforated 
stone. The palace of the Sultan Mohammud in the vicinity 
is in ruins. 

The Indians have always beautified their works of 
utility, and you see fine examples of their skill in this kind 
of work in the tanks and step-wells of the city. The 
Kankaria Tank is perhaps the largest reservoir in India. 
It has thirty-four sides, each of which is one hundred and 
ninety feet long, so that its circumference is about one mile. 
It was built some three centuries ago, and was surrounded 
by many tiers of cut stone steps. It has six sloping 
approaches, which are flanked by cupolas. The supply 
sluice of the tank is carved with great beauty. In the 
centre of the tank is an island, which is connected with the 
margin by a viaduct of forty-eight arches. The step-wells 
of the city have fine domed pavilions covering the approach 
to their shafts. There are four tiers of pillared galleries 
within them, of which the last one is usually half submerged 
in water. These pillared galleries provide resting places 
for people during the hot season. They are beautifully 
carved. 


Scheme for Reconstruction of New Oxford Street. 


The scheme is an essay in zoning shopping interests and 
an attempt to relieve the congestion of passenger traffic 
at the pavement level, which is particularly overwhelming 
near the store buildings. 

The scheme consists of a triple arrangement of shops 
interpenetrating the several blocks which occur on the 
valuable site between Tottenham Court Road and Kings- 
way. Some years ago Professor Adshead prepared a 
plan showing how the British Museum could be opened 
up to New Oxford Street, and how a new road could be 
made from this point direct to South London. This plan 
has formed the basis of the architectural study. The 
design illustrated was done initially in the Atelier under 
the direction of Professor Richardson. The individual 
blocks are treated as complete buildings; there are 
shops on the ground floor and shops on the first floors, 
and again at the level of the roof ; and these thoroughfares 
are carried across the intervening street by means of light 
flying bridges. With the example of the loggia at the top 
of the Uffizzo Gallery at Florence, the Rows of Chester, 
and the many decorative bridges which connect London 
buildings, such as the interesting bridge off the Strand, and 
those at the rear of the Army and Navy Stores, Victoria 
Street, the idea is well within the range of practical politics. 

It would become a feature of London life to be able to 
traverse the whole range of the street above the traffic 
under cover, and, as suggested by Professor Richardson, 
the thoroughfares thus formed could be equipped with 
glazing for foggy and inclement weather. 

The idea would be applied to certain of the main thorough- 
fares where business interest has by a natural process 
partially zoned itself. Access to the various levels would 
be by means of lifts at the extremities of each of the 
blocks, and the upper thoroughfares would be regulated 
by the police and closed at nights. 

There is certainly an element of romance and not a little 
imagination in the idea, which would give London a 
Venetian touch and turn the asphalted roads into canals. 
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LINOLEUM 
AND DRY ROT 


Cutting from Daily Press, 30/9/24. 


TINOLEUM "BA RRED, 


Tenants Must Take It Up’ or p 


Clear Out. 


en ae 


Tenants of the Dursley Rural el 


\, Council, Gloucestershire, have been in- 
formed that unless they remove within 
4 days ‘dinoleum with which they have 


covered the ground fioors of. their. 
houses steps will be taken to terminate |] 


their tenancies. The Council say that 

the linoleum is “ very destructive to the 
woodworl 

The tenants’ agreement lays down 

jj that “no oilcloth or Hnoleum ‘shall be 


placed on the boards of the ground 


floor.” 


A tenant eho has written to the . 


“ Daily News”’ on the matter states that 
| the floor bdards are laid directly on to 
concrete, and it is feared that by cover- 
jing them with an impervious covering. 
Fidry rot may set in. 
| “We have -found,” he says, ‘“ that 
sere and rugs will not. stand the wear 
ss tear of the hard floor, We were 
ag obliged to resort to lino. 

‘It i laid down that the tenant shall 
keep the interior in good repair and be 
responsible for all damage due to his 
fault or neglect. Tho Lege is 
mine, and 1 am prepared, if Tenesnare 
to replace the floor if damage i is due 

ay method of covering.” . 


SOLIGNUM stained 
A wooden floor is proof 
against decay—including dry 
rot—even if embedded direct 
On to concrete and overlaid 
with linoleum. 


When a floor is to be covered with 
linoleum use Exterior Solignum. 


A 2/6 tin of Exterior Brown 
Solignum is sufhcient for an 
ordinary floor—apply liberally 
with a brush—no_ heating — no 
preparation—leave 24 hours and 
rub down briskly with a cloth. 
The linoleum can then be laid. 


A tin of Solignum is cheaper than 
a cartload of timber. 


If you have any 
trouble, write to us. 


Sole Manufacturers, Woo d 
MAJOR ge Coy. Ltd. Preserving 
Enquiries to :— Stain, 
205, Borough High St., 18 

Colours. 


London, S.E.1. 
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General News. 


BLACKBURN.—Mr. W. Stirrup, architect, Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn, is preparing plans for the Board of Guardians for 
the extension to the sanatorium to provide additional accommo- 
dation for 25 beds. The Committee have also instructed Mr. 
Stirrup to prepare plans for their consideration for the erection 
of a Children’s Hospital to cost about £30,000. 

CARLISLE.—Plans passed: 8 houses, Brunton Avenue, for 
Mr. E. J. Hill. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Plans passed: rebuilding Queen’s Head, 
Knifesmith Gate, rebuilding King’s Head, Knifesmith Gate, 
the former for the Home Brewery Co. and the latter for the 
Brampton Brewery Co.; business premises, Cavendish Street, 
for Messrs. Eyre & Sons, Ltd.; 2 shops and offices, Irongate, 
for Messrs. Redfern, Ltd.—The Corporation have asked Mr. 
W. M. Ashmore to prepare plans for houses on the Highfield 
Hall estate. 

FurtHam.—Plans passed by Borough Council: additions, 
Printing works, Atlanta Street, for Messrs. Wallis Gilbert & 
Partners ; 4 houses, Tynemouth Street, for Mr. F. Stovold. 

GREENWICH.—The Borough Council are to borrow £60,000 
for the acquisition of Charlton Park of 108 acres and the mansion. 
The Council proposes to use the mansion as a Town Hall, reserv- 
ing with it 8 acres and to allocate 50 acres for housing and 50 
for an open space. 

LaNCASTER.—Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 24 Castle 
Park, have prepared plans for the extensions to the Pennington 
Parish Church at Ulverston. The contract has been let to 
Mr. A. O. Thomas, builder, Weatfield Street, Lancaster. 

LancLEy.—Plans have been prepared by the Worcester 
Standing Joint Committee for the erection of police buildings. 

Luton.—-The Corporation have decided to erect manual 
centres at Surrey Street and Hitchin Road schools. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—The County Council have a scheme for 
the purchase of Cresswell Hall and grounds of 100 acres for 
providing accommodation for mental defectives. An estimate 
shows that new buildings for 150 cases would cost £75,000 in 
addition to cost of site and that the acquisition and adaptation 
of Cresswell Hall will cost Jess than half of this sum. 

PopLaR.—The Ministry of Health have withdrawn their 
objection to a loan for the extension of the public library.— 
The Borough Council are purchasing a housing site at Manchester 
Road for £4,750. 

PorTLAND.—A new school is to be erected on a site at Tophill. 

St. Pancras.—The reconstruction of the Walcot Street slum 
area, Somers Town, is under consideration.—Euston Road is 
to be widened by Endsleigh Guardians at a cost of £14,000.— 
It is suggested that lavatory accommodation should be provided 
at the Parliament Hill Fields tram terminus at a cost of £1,500. 

TEWKESBURY.—The Town Hall is to be redecorated and the 
Assembly Rooms lighted by electricity.—The Surveyor is to 
prepare plans for the erection of houses on the Priors estate. 

TruRo.—The city surveyor has prepared a scheme for the 
erection of 89 houses on the Hendra site at an estimated cost of 
£58,000. 

TynemoutH.—Another 100 housing subsidies are to be 
granted.—Tenders will shortly be invited for the erection of 
permanent buildings at Moor Park Hospital.—A sewer is to be 
constructed between Whitley ’and Sullercoats at a cost of £4,400. 
—In connection with the £22,000 scheme tor quay extensions 
it has been arranged to invite firms of reinforced concrete 
specialists to prepare the necessary designs.—Tennis courts 
etc., are to be provided at a cost of £3,000.—A committee are 
considering the provision of a new public library. 

Watrorp.—The Borough Surveyor is to prepare a scheme for 
200 houses at Harebreaks estate.—Sites on the housing estate 
are being purchased for Church of England, Roman Catholic 
and Wesleyan churches.—A site has been reserved for an ele- 
mentary school.—A five-acre site in Harwoods Road is to be 
acquired for a recreation ground.—A scheme has now been 
prepared for a branch library at a cost of £8,750.—Plans passed : 
7 houses, Whippendell Road, for Sun Engraving Co. ; 6 houses, 
Rickmansworth Road, for Mr. F..King ; 8 houses, St. Albans 
Road, for Messrs. Kempster and Williams; 8 houses, King 
George’s Avenue, for Mr. W. Wilkins ; 5 houses, Balmoral Road, 
for Messrs. Kempster and Williams. 

Weymouru.—The Town Council are tv construct conveniences 
at a cost of £2,780.—Messrs. Webster & FitzSimmon have been 
asked to prepare a report as to the construction of a new Town 
Bridge, with an estimate of the cost.—The Ministry of Health 
have sanctioned a loan of £25,000 for the construction of a new 
road and sea wall in the Backwater.—The Council are seeking a 
Provisional Order for harbour schemes, including power to 
borrow £50,000 for the purpose.—Plans passed; additions, 
Workingmen’s Club, Mitchell Street, for Messrs. Jackson & Sons. 
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How Newcastle is Solving the Housing Problem. 


After closely examining new systems of construction lately 
brought forward to solve the national housing problem, the 
Newcastle Corporation Housing Committee has decided to 
adopt what is known as the ‘“ Winget” system of dry-laid 
concrete blocks, which offers a practical proposition for solving 
the problem with the present restricted supply of skilled labour. 

Eight hundred houses have been decided on for three schemes 
shortly to be started in different parts of the city. Though the 
cost will be rather less than with brick construction, the system 
has not been adopted on account of economy only. It has been 
favoured rather for speed in erection, and for the twofold 
advantage that it obviates to a large extent not only the em- 
ployment of bricklayers, but also does away largely with the 
necessity for the plasterer, who has become even rarer than the 
skilled bricklayer. No rough casting is necessary with this 
system, as the Drylaid blocks can be made to resemble any 
texture of stone face, and are manufactured on the spot. 

The Newcastle schemes are to be carried out under the 1924 
Wheatley Act, by which the Corporation will receive a subsidy 
of £9 per house for 40 years, and will pay the balance of any 
deficit which may accrue up to £4 10s. per house. As the number 
of prospective householders on the Council’s waiting list is at 
present estimated at somewhere about 7,000, there will be no 
shortage of tenants. 


Architecture and the Honours List. 


We beg to congratulate Sir Aston Webb, G.C.V.O., R.A., 
Past President of the Royal Academy, on the honour that has 
been conferred upon him. 


New Calendare 


Messrs. William Brown & Co., Ltd., of 2 Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, E.C.3, and 227-239 Tooley Street, S.E.1, successors 
to Sprague, Haycock, Ltd., have sent us another charming 
calendar. Last year we received a beautifully printed pencil 
drawing illustrating St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, by Joseph 
Pike. The reproduction was obtained through the ink-photo 
process, and the pencil effect was facsimile in character. A 
close examination did not reveal the fact that print was actually 
a reproduction and not an original drawing. Under a magni- 
fying glass of great strength the characteristic features of pencil 
drawing were in no way changed. But for the fact that one 
knew the picture must be a print, there was no sign that would 
indicate the process of reproduction. This year we have re- 
ceived another example of this firm’s masterly work with the 
ink-photo process. Mr. Pike has rendered in pencila picture of 
The Old Curiosity Shop. The artist has, in this case, intro- 
duced two colours, white and red. The drawing having been 
made on a buff ruled paper the use of white chalk added con- 
siderable colour interest to the sketch. Red has been intro- 
duced to lend a happy contrast to the old tiled roof. The effect 
is very pleasing; the artist’s individuality has been most 
faithfully reproduced, and Messrs. William Brown & Co., Ltd., 
are to be congratulated on this very fine piece of work. 


Trade Notes. 


Boyle’s latest patent ‘“‘ Air-Pump”’ ventilators have been 
applied to Canning Street Schools, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, 
Holborn Viaduct, London. 

Mr. Walter Cassey, having resigned his position as London 
manager for Messrs. Tonks (Birmingham), Ltd., has accepted a 
directorship with Messrs. A. E. Davis (Holborn), Ltd., wholesale 
ironmongers, etc., of 64 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Harvey celebrated their golden wedding 
on December 21. The employees of G. A. Harvey & Co. 
(London), Ltd., presented them with a solid silver tea and coffee 
service. The inscription on the tray contained an allusion to 
1924 being the jubilee year of the firm. The directors of the 
firm gave them a gold inkstand as a token of esteem for the 
chairman and founder of the company. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., has received an order for an 
electrical cooking equipment for the Bucks County Mental 
Hospital at Stone, near Aylesbury. The apparatus will cater 
for about 1,000 persons and will comprise a “‘ Magnet’ four- 
oven range, stock pots, egg boiler, boiling table, fish range, grill, 
baking ovens and hot-cupboards. The only non-electrical items 
are the existing steamers, boilers for tea, vegetables and soup, 
which will be steam heated. 
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Housing in 1925. 


It seems that the new Government is inclined to 
favour Lord Weir’s scheme of steel-faced houses as 
being the cheapest and most expeditious method by 
which houses can be provided in large quantities. 
We regret this, because the steel-plated house must 
be at the best described as a pis aller. To say that 
it will help the steel trade seems to be an oblique 
recommendation ; a direct proof that steel plates were 
the best outer covering for buildings would be more 
to the point, but to prove that this is so is impossible. 
Steel or iron are good conductors of heat; what is 
needed in a building material is that it should be a 
bad conductor of heat, keeping a building warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Steel and iron need 
constant painting if they are to be preserved from 
rust, or alternatively coating with a preservative of 
some kind or other, and one of the strongest recommen- 
dations of a building material is that it should not 
require subsequent attention. For this reason a 
roughcast house is inferior to one the walls of which 
are composed of face brickwork, while there is in the 
cheaper classes of building much to be said for the 
use of standard steel casements which eliminate 
a great deal of external painting otherwise necessary. 
Further, by no stretch of imagination can it be claimed 
that steel-faced houses can be other than unsightly. 
The materials which remain are brick, concrete and 
wood. The provision of brick houses is often made 
difficult by the shortage of bricklayers and their 
greatly reduced output, which renders brick building 
in many cases both slow and relatively costly. Concrete 
housing, whether of blocks or poured concrete, has 
not found as much favour as it might have done, owing, 
in the first place, to the defects of some of the systems 
invented ; in the second, to the inexperience or care- 
lessness of builders using what to them was a new 
system of building, and also, we think, to the fact 
that full advantage has not been taken by the workers 
employed of a material which should render building 
a quicker process. The advantages of concrete have, 
in a word, been apparently lessened by the inexperience 
of those who have used it, and by certain strongly 
held prejudices which have militated against its having 
a really fair trial. 

There remains timber construction, which has 
never been tried here on any extensive scale. Anyone 
who has had practical experience of the frame buildings, 
which still form the great majority of the houses of 
the United States, will admit that there is not a more 
carefully considered and economical method of con- 
struction. It is naturally not suited to urban con- 
ditions, but elsewhere there is little reasonable objec- 
tion to its use in buildings of small size which are 
isolated from one another; and the ordinary housing 
problem falls under this head. We cannot, it is true, 
buy timber at the rates possible in a timber-covered 
country, but despite this, we believe, if employed 
on a wide scale, it might be found to be the cheapest and 
most convenient material available to us. Though 
external paint greatly adds to the durability and 
appearance of a wooden house, it is by no means 
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essential, and stains form a reasonable substitute. 
It is true that at present there is an objection to wooden 
buildings as a security for loans, but this would dis- 
appear with its adoption on a large scale. Fire 
insurance rates would naturally be higher, but this 
is a small item and would not affect the question. 

Timber construction also has the immense advantage 
that the cost of foundations is greatly reduced, while 
it renders it easy to build houses on sites of a nature 
which would render building in other materials both 
difficult and costly. ‘Timber construction also greatly 
aids the designer, as he can readily and cheaply carry 
out overhanging features of parts which simply involve 
skilful framing easy to carry out in such a material. 
We believe that were a housing commission sent over 
to the United States or Canada its members would 
return and report unanimously in favour of the adoption 
of timber construction here. 

But we have ample evidence that the question of 


technical methods and the willingness or otherwise 


of the Unions to help is not the only thing which has 
kept back the provision of houses, though they have 
been important factors in the matter. Our greatest 
difficulty is that governments have not frankly 
adopted the policy of helping those who could, with 
a little assistance, provide for themselves. If they 
would confine their action to encouraging banks and 
building societies to advance money to those willing to 
build, and having guaranteed the interest on advances 
made on reasonable security we should have heard 
very little of the housing question, and the taxpayers 
would have been put to small expense. Full advantage 
should have been taken of the machinery which had 
in the past grown up, the organisers of which had 
knowledge and experience in the matter. The Govern- 
ment’s policy should have been to enable those organ- 
izations to extend the scope of their operations. The 
policy adopted, whether under the Chamberlain Act 
or that of Mr. Wheatley, is too cumbrous, far too 
expensive and too inelastic to provide a real solution. 
With the prospect of a long term of office before them, 
we hope the present administration may in the end 
Scrap the medley of Acts now relating to housing, which 
have more or less failed to produce the results intended, 
and will substitute for them an automatic method 
by which building societies and banks would be 
enabled to lend those willing to build a greater pro- 
portion of the cost of houses than is now advanced. 
Any Government contribution towards cost would 
form part of the security of the bank or building 
society, while the societies between themselves might 
arrange a system of exchanges to suit the convenience 
of those who have to change their location. We 
should under such a system be multiplying freeholds 
instead of tenancies, a most desirable change, while 
it would be as easy for the occupier to pay interest 
on the borrowed capital as to pay rent, as at present. 
What is required is, in a word, not the institution 
of big municipally directed schemes, but the multipli- 
cation of small individual ventures. At present there 
are in every district in the country large numbers of 
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people who could, if they availed themselves of a 
small amount of capital, with the assistance of building 
societies, and the possible addition of a subsidy, could 
perfectly well afford to build for themselves, but who 
now wait to have it done for them by local authorities 
or alternatively crowd into inadequate accommodation. 
The difficulties caused by low output would be lessened 
if, instead of having to deal with municipal authorities, 
labour had to deal with individual owners of their own 
class, all keenly interested in obtaining a fair quantum 
meruit for money spent. ‘The provision by the London 
County Council of an experimental settlement where 
the inventors of new systems will be given an oppor- 
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tunity of showing what they can do is a most useful 
departure, and one which will, we hope, be followed 
by other authorities, as nothing is so convincing as 
actual demonstration; but the most direct road to 
economical construction will probably rest not so much 
in the ingenuity of a system as the necessity of satisfy- 
ing the demands of a number of small owners who have 
to pay the cost of what is done, whether in the form of 
a lump sum payment or interest on a loan. It is 
probably the loss of the sense of individual responsi- 
bility in many matters within recent years which has 
largely contributed to the rise in the price of commodi- 
ties of many kinds. 


Our Illustrations. 


CAPE HELLES WAR MEMORIAL, GALLIPOLI. 


Sir Joun J. Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects, 


OLD TIMBERED COTTAGES OF SUSSEX AND KENT. From Pencil Sketches by M, W. TAynor. 


PALAIS ARABE, ALGIERS. From photograph lent by RoBERT Arxinson, Architect. 


COTTAGE, BRITTON HILL, SANDERSTEAD. Nicuonts & Hueuss, Architects. 


Sketches by 8S. Tarr of ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE. By Sim Joun J. Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects, 
Including Main Entrance Detail, one of the Private Rooms, Main Entrance, Vestibule and Typical Office Floor. 


Old Timbered Cottages of Sussex and Kent. 


M. W. 


A fine old timbered cottage, wherever it is situated, is an 
object of beauty and greatly enriches the surrounding 
country and in Sussex especially the timbered cottages 
seem to suit the landscape exactly. 

Who does not know the pleasure of coming across one 
on a fine October or early November morning, with the sun 
showing up every detail of its dark wood against the white, 
uf, in the sunlight, pale yellow, of its plaster panels, the 
whole effect contrasting so gloriously with the background 
of the Downs with their gentle rounded contours and soft 
distant shadows of blue and mauve. 

Old cottages and houses are like very old inhabitants— 
their characters are written on their faces. They have 
helped to make the history of the place and, if the houses, 
like the old inhabitants, could talk, many interesting facts 
might be known which are now lost for ever. 

The cottages and houses of Sussex and Kent are not so 
largely and massively timbered as the houses in the West, 
which is easily discerned if compared with the wealth of 
carved woodwork in Chester and Shrewsbury, etc. This 
is largely accounted for by the fact that the smelting of 
iron ore in Sussex, which extended over many centuries, 
practically used up the wood that existed in early days 
in that county and in Kent. Another factor is that such 
a large quantity of timber was required for the shipbuilding 
yards in the south of England. 

In those days materials for building were seldom carted 
from one district to another, therefore the least wooded 
districts had the least timbered houses. 

Most of the timbered houses in England were built 
between the years 1558 and 1627, but there are a few speci- 
mens left of earlier date, suchas Butchers’ Row, Shrewsbury. 

The method of building, although well known, is ex- 
tremely interesting. On a low wall of stone, or, in the later 
examples, of brick, stout oak beams were laid horizontally 
into which were tenoned upright posts with larger ones 
at the corners. On these upright posts more horizontal 
beams were placed just below the level of the chamber 


Taylor. 


floor. The intervening spaces were formed into panels 
with thinner pieces of wood and all tenoned together and 
pinned with oak pins. The joists of the floor were then 
laid resting on the horizontal beams, and sometimes were 
also supported by internal beams which appeared in the 
ceilings of the house. Upon the end joist the sill of the 
upper story was laid, which was practically a repetition 
of that below. The roof timbers were framed into the 
stouter oak uprights. 

The house at this stage was nothing more than a wooden 
skeleton, and often had to be propped or stayed up. The 
slots to receive these stays are still seen in the larger 
timbers on the ground floor in some instances. 

When the framework of the house was finished, the 
spaces or panels between the timber were filled with lattice 
work of hazel sticks and plastered over with clay or loam, 
and sometimes with bricks exposed or arranged in a herring- 
bone pattern. 

The roofs originally were of thatch or flag slates, but many 
have now been replaced with tiles. 

Owing to the scarcity of coal for burning tiles, they were 
not much used, and, for the same reason, neither were 
bricks. 

Of the accompanying sketches, the old house at Amberley 
possesses the most elaborate and patterned woodwork, 
whilst, just a mile or so away across Amberley Marsh 
(called Wild Brook) and over the Arun by ferry-boat, one 
comes to Bury, with its elevated churchyard and church 
and its many old cottages, the wheelwright’s, of which a 
sketch is given, being a good specimen. 

To a good walker it is nor far from Bury to the remains of 
the Roman villa at Bignor, with its wonderful tessellated 
floor depicting amongst other designs the Four Seasons, 
with its heating apparatus, water supply etc. These 


seem in comparison to make our timbered houses of the 
16th and 17th centuries belong almost to the dim and far 
off ages before the Roman Conquest. 


M. W. Taytor. 
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COTTAGE, BRITTON HILL, SANDERSTEAD. Nicuotts & Hueuss, Architects, 


Notes and Comments. 


A New L.C.C. Election Campaign. 


We are,sorry to see that a new body has been formed 
which calls itself the London Housing League and which 
will contest all seats at the next election. Major Harry 
Barnes is chairman and Sir Edgar Bonham Carter sec- 
retary. The aims of this new association are to undertake 
a greatly extended housing programme aiming at 50,000 
new dwellings in the first three years and to augment the 
supply of labour by (a) co-operating with the apprentice- 
ship scheme under the Housing Acts, (>) by training 
additional men, and (c) by opening a Housing Works 
Department of the L.C.C., also by taking all steps to 
secure that the supply of materials keeps pace with the 
demands made. 

We are sorry to hear of this recrudescence of political 
activity in connection with housing as, if successful, it will 
only retard and not advance the objects aimed at, which 
will be secured when individuals find that they must help 
themselves and cease to rely on the political machine. 
The new League may, nevertheless, be an admirable 
electioneering device ! 


Leaks and Building. 


Many architects have had to listen of late to a string 
of complaints about recently erected buildings. It is 
difficult to get a client to see that everywhere the bulk of 
building has for reasons of economy to be built to withstand 
normal weather. If we have a year like the last, in which 
we have an exceptionally heavy rainfall accompanied with 
gales, wet will sometimes find its way into a building which 
could be fairly claimed to be well and soundly built. If, for 
example, we had had recently, not rain, but heavy snows, 
wet would have penetrated into a larger number of build- 
ings, and if the wind had had twice its velocity the same re- 
sult would have occurred. As things stand, any architect 
could build houses which would withstand any weather, 
but it is quite certain that the average client would be 
unwilling to foot the bill. But when we have to cut down 
prices by leaving out whatever is not absolutely essential 
we are not in a position to provide a perfectly weatherproof 
structure, but one that is reasonably weatherproof—a 
very different thing. 


The Settlement of Floors. 
The “Engineer ” writes that an ingenious instrument 
for detecting the settlement of the floors of a building 


under repair has been used in America. It comprised 
three lengths of 1 inch by 2 inch fir cut just so long that 
they were slightly bowed when jammed between the 
ceiling and the floor. Light pointed sticks set between 
pairs of the bows were held in place normally, but dropped 
out and thus gave warning if settlement occurred and the 
curvature of the bows was altered. 

There are many occasions on which a device of this kind 
would be most useful in a great many very difficult cases, 
for it is often extremely difficult to diagnose the extent and 
direction of a settlement, which this very simple method 
affords a means of accurately determining. 


The Memorial Service at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. 

The memorial service for Paul Waterhouse at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, on Monday, was largely attended by 
members of the Institute and by friends. Among those 
present were the President, Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. 
Guy Dawber, Mr. Curtis Green, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Mr. Herbert Baker, Mr. William Woodward, Mr. E. P. 
Warren, Mr. A. Burnett Brown, Mr. Henry Ashley, Mr. 
Horace Field, Mr. George Hornblower, Mr. Max Clarke. 
Mr. Rudolf Dircks, Major Corlette, Mr. Herbert Wills. 
Mr. P. H. Adams, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, and many other 
old friends and colleagues. The service was a short one, 
but beautifully conducted, the music being of outstanding 
excellence. The list sent us is one of over 100 names, but 
we should say that the service was attended by nearly 
250. 

Bridges. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, writing in the “Journal” of the 
Institute of Structural Engineers, on “ Bridges,” Says : 
* Of all our esthetic failures, the failure of the bridge is the 
most glaring—and it is getting worse. With the coming of 
concrete there threatens the peril that the bridge may 
become normally the ugly and even offensive structure 
which iron had already begun to: make it.” Mr. Belloc 
continues by stating that “ life lived insanely and abnor- 
mally, as it is to-day in our industrial civilisation, would 
and does produce monstrosity in oak or marble just as 
much as in massed concrete or in steel.” 

We agree with much of this, but should have qualified it 
by saying that ferro-concrete appears to be an almost ideal 
method of construction for the wide-span bridges which 
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are now in most cases necessary. Well-designed bridges 
of ferro-concrete have none of the disadvantages which 
attend the use of bare steel, they involve no expensive 
upkeep and their lines may be singularly graceful. We 
consider it an almost ideal system of construction for 
bridges and are somewhat surprised that it is not more 
widely recognised as being so. 


Wooden Houses. 


The Government Committee on new methods of house 
construction, under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest Moir, 
met recently. A large number of schemes providing 
alternatives to bricks and mortar have been placed before 
the Committee, among them being the construction of 
steel and wooden houses, and it was with the latter type 
that the Committee dealt recently. 

According to the advocates of wooden houses, these could 
be imported in sectional form and rapidly assembled on 
chosen sites in this country. Both bungalows and two- 
storey buildings, it is claimed, might suitably be built of 
wood. An objection is said to be the comparatively high 
cost. 

We see no reason why wooden houses should be imported 
and not built in their entirety in this country. There is 
no secret about wooden buildings which needs American 
or Canadian workmanship to solve. It simply depends 
on whether it is quicker and more economical to build 
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houses which are carpenters’ structures throughout thar 
to employ other materials for the walls. If the framing 
of the sides of a house can be carried out more cheaply by 
doing it away from the site of a building or in great quan- 
tities of repeats, this can be done as effectively in England. 
as in America. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The news that the City authorities have served a 
“Dangerous Structure” notice on the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul’s in respect of the dome shows that they are 
alive to the necessity of immediate measures. It may 
be assumed that the service of this notice will be welcomed 
by the Dean and Chapter as it will arouse public attention 
to the urgency of the question, an urgency fully recognised 
by the technical advisers of the Dean and Chapter. As. 
always in such cases, the cost of the necessary works is the 
difficulty and a large amount of money has to be sought 
by means of public appeal, the “‘ Dangerous Structure ” 
notice being quoted as an argument for the necessity of 
getting together adequate funds without delay. It must 
always be a remarkable fact that a building erected under 
such different circumstances to those of the present, and 
the great culminating feature of which involves such 
daring construction, has not before now shown signs of 
danger, and this is not among the least of the tributes 
which must be paid to Wren as an architect having very 
ereat constructural knowledge. 


Building Prospects in London 


The New Year is likely to see a far larger amount of 
building in London than we have had experience of for many 
years. The tranquillity of the political horizon after its 
recent unrest is likely to have a marked effect and to 
accentuate still more strongly the set of the tide toward a 
state of good trade and great building development. On 
all sides the Metropolis is changing, and gaps in the great 
thoroughfares are giving place to new buildings either in 
progress or shortly to be commenced. 

In the City we have, firstly, the Bank of England; the 
first beginnings of Mr. Herbert Baker’s new scheme will 
rise behind the circumscribing works of Soane’s building. 
Sir Edwin Lutyens is to build a bank opposite the “ Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street.” Britannia House, the new 
home of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company by the same archi- 
tect, is nearing completion. Mr. Curtis Green is named as 
the architect of a new bank in the City; while Messrs. 
Mewes & Davis’s Lothbury scheme isin progress. Further 
east we have Sir Edwin Cooper’s new Lloyd’s Registry, 
and further West Messrs. Benn’s new premises in Fleet 
Street by Messrs. Campbell Jones, Son & Smithers. Mr. 
Robert Angell is carrying out Messrs. Gordon & Gotch’s 
new premises in Farringdon Street, while the new Iron- 
mongers’ Hall by Mr. Sidney Tatchell is in Aldersgate 
Street. These are but some of the outstanding examples 
of building activity within the square mile which con- 
stitutes the historic City of London. 

Regent Street is another centre of activity and the remain- 
ing gaps in the new street are being, rapidly filled in. 
Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire have carried out a very 
large proportion of the work here; but Mr. Stanley Hall, 
the architect for Messrs. Liberty, Mr. Henry Tanner, 
and Messrs. Mewes & Davis, and Mr. Stanley Hamp may be 
mentioned among the architects who have been employed 
by the leaseholders, while Sir John Burnet and his partners 
are responsible for Vigo House. 

The future of the Devonshire House site in Piccadilly 
has now been determined. The front to Piccadilly will be 
oceupied by the great flat scheme designed by Professor 
Reilly in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Hastings of New 
York. Behind this, and facing the widened Berkeley 
Street, Messrs. Thomas Cook’s new premises, which will 
house, we understand, over 600 clerks, will be erected 
from designs by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and in rear of this will 
be another great block of flats to be known as Devonshire 
Court, from designs of Mr. Henry White. 

A new theatre, to cost over £100,000, is projected in 


Cambridge Circus; the Plaza Theatre, in Lower Regent. 
Street, opposite the Civil Service Stores, is by Mr. Verity. 
The New Gallery Cinema in Regent Street, of which Messrs. 
Nicholas & Dixon Spain are architects, are among numerous. 
new places of entertainment now projected. 

Along Oxford Street, east of Oxford Circus, are Messrs. 
Peter Robinson’s new block, of which Mr. Clarkson is the 
architect, while further east will be situated Messrs. 
Bourne & Hollingsworth’s new premises, of which Mr. Alan. 
Slater is the architect. 

In Piccadilly Circus Messrs. Swan & Edgar’s new scheme 
is in the hands of Mr. J. J. Joass. 

Messrs. Trehearne and Norman are carrying out work in. 
Wellington Street, Strand, which is now, with the Tivoli 
Theatre, by Mr. Bertie Crewe and Messrs. Gunton & Gun- 
ton, beginning to take a new,and unfamiliar form, accen-. 
tuated by the greatly widened street. 

In central London great building activity is going on 
on the Howard de Walden estates, numerous large blocks 
of flats being in progress or nearing completion there. In 
Kensington, Messrs. Barker’s new premises are being carried 
out by Sir Reginald Blomfield, and this is only the most 
prominent of many changes now taking place in the Royal 
Borough. The Gas Light & Coke Co.’s new showrooms. 
in Church Street, Kensington, are being built from 
des‘gns of Mr. Austen Hall. 

The great site formerly occupied by Meux’s Brewery, 
at the corner of Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, 
has not yet been greatly changed by the wave of rebuilding, 
but is likely to be in the near future, but Mr. Jeaves has. 
been busy on the Euston Market, now almost completed, 
and among hospital schemes may be mentioned Rockefeller 
Bequest buildings at University College, of which Mr.. 
Waterhouse and Mr. George Hornblower are joint architects, 
and the new nurses’ homes in connection with the. Royal 
Free Hospital of which Messrs. Ashley & Newman are the 
architects. Messrs. Adams & Holden have only recently 
completed the new additions and alterations at Westminster: 
Hospital, which we wish they had been commissioned to. 
rebuild as it is unworthy of its position. But hospital. 
finance is more difficult than it has ever been and 
makeshifts must be the order of the day. 

We have only mentioned a few of the great schemes. 
which are in progress or contemplated, but no one can fail 
to notice the enormous amount of rebuilding which is in- 
progress everywhere and which, coupled with a considerable 
trade revival, promises to make a prosperous 1925. 
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Interior Decoration. 


By William Harvey. 
Owen Jones Student, Silver Medallist in Colour Decoration. 


An essential distinction between the decorative treatment 
that may be applied to the exterior or to the interior of a 
building lies in the fact that inside and outside will be seen 
under intensely different condition of lighting. Windows 
that counted as dark masses framed with lighter expanses 
of sunlit wall, when viewed from the exterior show as 
light framed up with dark, when seen from within during 
the hours of daylight. Artificial lighting of the interior 
modifies or even reverses the effect and whereas the exterior 
of a building must be designed to appear pleasant under 
varying conditions of daylight, the interior is required to 
satisfy the eye both by day and night. 

The direction and intensity of the light is also different. 
Even on the north side of a building, the sky is able to cast 
shadows downward from cornice and moulding, but, in the 
interior, the reflected light striking in from floor, walls and 
ceiling, makes the shadow play far more complex. Objects 
beneath window level have their shadows cast downward, 
and those above their tops have them cast upwards on 
frieze or ceiling. These considerations apply more par- 
ticularly to interior decorations designed on a bold scale, 
and an order of pilasters or columns used to decorate an 
interior will be seen partly in direct light where the down- 
ward sloping beams from the windows glance upon the 
moulded bases and the lower parts of the shafts, but 
chiefly in diffused light of very much reduced intensity. 

Decoration by means of projections and recesses, such 
as pilasters and mouldings, loses in force and dramatic 
efiect inside a building where the strongest contrasts are 
likely to be provided, not by the orderly light and shade 
on shaft and entablature, but by chance thrown spots 
of direct light amid the general sombre hue of the interior. 

Decoration by contrasting colours, on the other hand, 
gains in distinctness in a diffused light where it stands less 
chance of having its delicate hues blotted out, and its more 
robust tones subdued mor2 than is the case were they 
exposed to the full glare of day. Colour decoration is a 
valuable adjunct to architecture, and the protection afforded 
by the weather-resisting shell of the building makes its 
use possible in interiors, even when the exterior walls are 
eft more or less grey and neutral in tint, as they are likely 
to be in an inclement climate where the atmosphere is 
heavily charged with soot and acid fumes. Whether 
modelling or colour, or both be adopted in interior decora- 
tion, the nearness of the spectator’s eye to the finished 
work permits both of a proportionate reduction in the 
scale of individual architectural features, and of the use 
of subdued colouring or of low relief. Whether the 
architect himself designs the decoration, or is assisted by 
painter and sculptor, it is one of his most important func- 
tions to provide his interiors with such pleasant expanses of 
wall and such lighting arrangements as will render decora- 
tion possible. The relation of plan to daylight and of 
daylight to decoration must be well arranged, or the most 
costly and elaborate scheme will simply be thrown away. 

Collaboration between architects, painters and sculptors 
is most useful when directed by the intention of finding the 
best means of exhibiting the two decorative arts in the most 
telling positions, and the most suitable lights. 

The source of light in any interior is itself one of the 
principal decorations, though its value is very frequently 
ignored. The city abounds in offices, restaurants and show- 
rooms whose walls are sumptuously panelled with finely 
figured hard-woods or lined with coloured marbles, but 
which are lit by dismal skylights whose dusty surfaces 
are patterned by the footprints of prowling cats. 

Vertical clerestory lights are far more satisfactory than 
skylights, and can be made to fit much more pleasantly 
with a scheme of decoration on which they cast a more 
favourable form of illumination. 

The value of stained glass as an interior decoration was 
recognised both in the East and West during the Medizval 


period, and the tradition survives in ecclesiastical work at 
the present day. The difficulty of combining direct 
ventilation with stained glass prevents the extension of its 
use in some places where it might otherwise be appropriate, 
but this could be overcome by adopting a device from the 
Kast and including a panel of open geometrical strapwork 
and providing this part of the window or lantern-light with 
an exterior casement capable of being opened or closed. 

Ceiling lights and borrowed lights, even when composed 
of stained glass, are only substitutes for direct lighting, 
which should be provided in connection with the proposed 
scheme of decoration, wherever this is possible. 

Constructional members such as beams, girders and 
stanchions are not always easy to place in positions where 
they will go well with a scheme of interior decoration. 

Odd shaped sites, complications due to the recognition 
of rights of light and air, and other utilitarian considera- 
tions demand the provision of these principal supports just 
where they are least wanted from an artistic point of view. 
Adjustment of the rival claims of structural convenience 
and decorative propriety is not easy even in a new building, 
and it often happens that the ugly framework is fixed and 
practically unalterable before the decorative scheme is 
prepared. The design then becomes a matter of making 
the best of a bad job. The single isolated stanchion is rigged 
out with a casing which translates it into a pilaster or 
column of more or less classic proportions, and the beam 
above is surrounded with an architrave and a modillion 
cornice of ultra areostyle span. Sometimes these trim- 
mings have even a negative value. The increased cost only 
results in increased bulk and conspicuousness, and the 
offending constructional member looks more like an 
unwanted intruder than ever. Where several beams of 
unequal sizes run across the ceiling of a large chamber 
without being parallel with or related to one another it 
is often possible to form a false ceiling under the lowest 
one and avoid the distressing irregularity of the lines and 
masses. 

The maxim of constructional purists that all parts of the 
structure should be seemly and worthy to be seen is, of 
course, the ideal to be kept in view wherever possible, 
but where the alternatives are either false casings to each 
individual beam or a fair ceiling under them all the second 
device often has the advantage. 

The decorative value of simple curved surfaces of plaster 
in imitation of vaulting was exploited with admirable effect 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and now, with the many kinds of 
sheet and mesh reinforcement in general use, these forms 
might again become popular. 

In combination with suitably designed masses of concrete 
they would provide structural strength and rigidity as well 
as the subtle gradations of light and shade on rounded 
surfaces. 

Both in the fortunate case of decoration designed in 
conjunction with the architectural massing and in the less 
satisfactory case where the decoration is devised later to 
pull things together, the main point to be kept in view is the 
effect of the whole. All elements that will be seen together 
by the spectator must be considered together by the 
designer in order that incongruities may be avoided. A 
discordant colour note or an admixture of styles or textures 
may suffice to knock a hole in the scheme and make it less 
attractive than honest plainness and a cream wash would 
have been. This aspect of selection in decoration makes 
demands upon the architect that he is not always able to 
meet, and a division of responsibility between architect and 
client often leads to disaster. The client sometimes insists 
upon choosing inappropriate gas or electric light fittings, 
door furniture, radiators and ready-made fire-places with- 
out thinking of their effect in combination with the archi- 
tect’s scheme. Instead of all fittings and decorations 
reaching a similar standard of good quality, some wretched 
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article of mean and shoddy character finds a place in the 
interior, to the ruination of the whole. Such misfortunes 
are fostered by the stupid habit of omitting to specify 
essential fittings in detail, and inserting prime cost sums 
to cover their value. The labour, or the pleasure, of 
selecting the fittings has to be faced at some time or other, 
and the best time is before the specification is written and 
when there is still an opportunity for the adjustment of 
ways and means, decorative as well as financial. As things 
are, the client is consulted during the progress of the 
contract ; he half masters the idea of the provisional sum, 
and, realising that there is money to be spent or saved at 
discretion, insists on having a say in the matter. The 
system is a bad one, for the architect cannot adequately 
foresee the effect of his interiors unless he is quite certain of 
the shapes, colours and textures of the sometimes small 
but always important accessories. Where the design is 
produced in imitation of ancient work in some historical 
period the desirability of having all details correct is 
generally understood by both client and architect, for it is 
desired to have the whole thing architecturally correct. 
Original design really demands more care in the selection 
of appropriate fittings, and it is, of course, still more 
important to learn at an early date just what fittings can 
be economically purchased and which will have to be 
designed and purpose made. 

Furniture must be taken into account in all attempts to 
build up a pleasantly decorated interior. In a new building 
where good old furniture is to be placed, the design is 
not fully worked out until at least one satisfactory position 
has been found for every article. The actual experiment 
of bringing the furniture into the house after its completion 
may reveal other and better positions, but where good 
existing furniture is to become part of the interior decora- 
tion, nothing must be left tochance. Nosketch plan should 
be considered complete until little pieces of cardboard 
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cut to the plans of the furniture have been manceuvred into 
position on it. 

Far too often old furniture of indifferent quality is 
allowed to intrude in a house that has been otherwise 
fitted in a thoroughly consistent style. This is a hard 
blow to the designer, and is absolutely destructive of his 
work. Where economy has to be practised in one or other 
department, decoration or furniture, the architect might be 


consulted, whether new furniture designed by himself would — 


not be an appropriate form of decoration for chambers whose 
walls had been left plain to contrast with it. Upholstered 
furniture is perhaps the most difficult to introduce into an 
architectural scheme and wooden furniture provided with 
separatecushionsis generally more manageableinthisrespect. 

Sometimes an unpleasant looking sofa or arm chair can 
be converted into a thing of beauty by covering it with 
some strong cloth of Eastern hand-woven type instead of 
chintz, or the usual patterns of the upholsterer’s stock. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the 
furniture question in interior decoration. .The whole 
artistic effect of the elaborate and beautiful decorations 
of the Alhambra would be entirely spoilt were the building 
to be crowded with unsuitable European furniture and 
perhaps one of the most important lessons in decoration 
that the building teaches is the value of interdependence 
of all the elements of its composition. The disposition of 
the several chambers and courts, the lighting, construction, 
material, modelling and colour, have all been thought out 
in relation to one another, and to the habits of the Moors 
for whom the fortress-palace was built. 

The carefully modelled repeating patterns, intricate and 
faithfully executed as they are, would be nothing in them- 
selves, and indeed, when casts of them are used to line the 
walls of the photographer’s studio, with its velvet curtains 
and upholstered sofa, the whole effect is as tawdry and 
unlovely as it is anachronistic and absurd. 


ANIMALS MODELLED IN CLAY AND FIRED BY MR. REGINALD WELLS. 


The Beaux Arts Gallery 


Mr. Reginald Wells recently held an exhibition of his work 
at the above gallery, which is situated just off New Bond Street 
and is managed by Mr. Lessor, a member of the famous family. 
He possesses a keen artistic appreciation and the gallery is 
arranged so as to inspire the visitor and exhibitor with a sense 
of comfort. Mr. Lessor knows what he is talking about when 
discussing pictures and the crafts, and clients may be sure of 
receiving sympathetic consideration from him. The work of 
Mr. Reginald Wells was most tastefully and attractively dis- 
played, and includes many examples of particular merit. Each 
piece has been carefully designed and its colouring has been 
a matter of lengthy study. Mr. Wells does not produce pottery 
for the masses ; at the same time the exhibits were inexpensive, 
considering the merits of the work. All those who have any 
knowledge of pottery and its production will appreciate the 
fact that many efforts can be spoilt in the firing, which, in 


spite of control, is exposed to an element of chance which 
frequently leads to bitter disappointments. Some twenty-five 
vears ago the late Mr. Richard Lunn was appointed Pottery 
Master at the Royal College of Art. The class had a very 
considerable evening attendance and one or two students spent 
all their time studying the subject ; the writer was one of these 
students, and it is always a pleasure to reflect back upon those 
happy days. Mr. Reginald Wells was also about that time. 
or perhaps a year or two before, a student at the College and 
produced some delightful figures modelled in terra cotta clay, 
which, when fired, turned into a deep red brown colour. Since 
those early successes Mr. Wells has never turned back, and 
has devoted many years to the craft and turned out some 
spirited and charming work which has been universally 
appreciated. 
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The Place of the Architect in the Scheme of Things. 


The place of the architect in the scheme of things has 
not yet, I suggest, been determined with such conscious 
exactitude that appertains to those gentlemen who dally 
with bricks and limit the manipulation of other compre- 
hensible things of the world and relinquish them some- 
times in favour of assuming the position of arbiters in the 
destiny of capital and labour and the rights of man. 

Though it is true that workmen are as necessary to a 
building as a building to an architect, inasmuch as it 
materialises his thought, the public, that collection of 
enigmatical congeries, when they behold a building rising 
from a chaos of building matter, insist upon crediting the 
men of the trowel and spade with its sole creative impulse. 

So therefore the position of the architect in life has yet 
to be clearly disclosed. Even workmen do not appreciate 
mind as being superior to muscle. They know the archi- 
tect by his voice when he politely interprets their jargon 
into respectable words for the refmed ear of the client, and 
vice versa. But the public should understand that without 
the architect to draw the plans and write the specification 
and see the consummation thereof, their money would 


simply dwindle away. Money is power or energy in build- : 


ing operations, just as steam is to an engine, and if there 
were no well-designed pistons and pipes to direct the steam 
of energy into proper channels, it would be absolutely 
blown into attenuated air and there would be nothing to 
show for it. Therefore, if there is no directing mind 
behind a building in a state of erection, men would go on 
using up energy in placing bricks here and there until the 
money gave out, but there would be nothing of any use 
produced. A great many people thought the same idea 
during the war, when money seemed to take wings and fly 
away when the Government was prodigal with building 
schemes. 

The work of the architect is carried on in the silence of 
his office, where he creates in thought a building that will 
ultimately be materialised by the workmen. He knows 
exactly how it will look when completed—or ought to— 
and is familiar with the amount of material used in the 
fabric. Therefore a certain amount of mental energy is 
expended before one brick is laid upon another brick. 
You can thus conceive the colossal importance of mind, 
Sometimes the child of his fancy becomes stillborn, and 
there follows the solemnisation of a burial, when many 
mournful words are uttered by him as the drawings are 
put into a shallow grave never to be exhumed, unless the 
client changes his mind. 

The architect, after years of preparation, sometimes 
finds it extremely difficult to discover any room in the sun 
at all. He first has to find the work, then do it, and then 
get the money for it—a triunal process which is not alto- 
gether a happy one. And even then he may find that he 
has been too much of the architectural student and not 
enough of the architect, and be disgusted with the irrever- 
ence and want of respect shown by some clients. It is 
very distressing that the public are more often concerned 
with utility than with art. It is not, as a rule, much im- 
pressed with elaborate mouldings, sinkings, and vast 
spaces necessary to comply with the architectural para- 
phernalia so much as the architect is. Many of the public 
approach an architect under the impression that the 
architect is waiting to take advantage of its lack of know- 
ledge, forgetting that the architect is always acting for it. 

An architect who is approached by a committee to draw 
plans for a public hall is rather in an unenviable position, 
because each member has a different idea; and here the 
architect, while smiling like a doctor or beaming like a 
chemist all the time, tries to discover some point of agree- 
ment. The ideas of a committee who have the spending 
of other people’s money are rather on a grandiose scale. 
One member, who is full of pep and very active, may require 
a number of steps up to the entrance ; on the other hand, 
a lady, with memories of having climbed innumerable 
staircases at home, wishes to be on the ground-floor. The 
place of the architect clearly lies in trying to please all and 
oftend nobody. How does he do it? By the magic word 


“cost.” This thoroughly cools the ardour of everyone 
to-day. It levels all opinions. Cost is the master and 
money the servant. He should be most tactful—and some 
architects are who have had experience. This is their 
motto, and they have a slogan which never fails them at 
need. It is as follows: “I agree with you, but the cost 
would be prohibitive.” Or the following: ‘‘ Your idea is 
perfectly feasible, but I’m afraid it would cost more than 
I would advise.” 

I believe that architectural schools do not include this 
kind of instruction in their syllabuses. Vetruvius advised 
his contemporaries never to assume the title of architect 
until they were perfect masters of the profession—a caution 
in the present day that may not be perhaps unnecessary. 
He possibly was alluding to the above. So much has 
the artistic side sunk to insignificance that men have 
assumed the title of ‘‘ architect ’’ who had never enter- 
tained the faintest idea of being exalted to such a noble 
elevation in life, because they were past-masters in pleasing 
their clients. 

Architects are too modest, inasmuch that the public 
know very little of them and their ways. I humbly suggest 
to the profession that it would not be an unwise plan to 
engage a shop window in a prominent position in the Strand 
or Regent Street, and there install some attractive-looking 
assistants behind drawing boards, supported by a still 
more attractive architect—preferably F.R.I.B.A.—to lend 
dignity, and thus demonstrate how a client’s initial im- 
pulses pass through the transforming brains of the archi- 
tect before they can receive their first creative fiat. These 
first feeble flutterings then could be passed on to the first 
assistant, a man with accumulated experience, who could 
make the necessary germ and then hand it on to the rest 
to be suitably clothed, until the completed plans and 
details of a building would be created on paper, suitably 
coloured and lettered (preferably with readable letters, 
because the public would be unable to distinguish when a 
V should be a U, or the other way about). 

There is no reason why this idea should be limited to 
mere drawing. A man might be exhibited writing a speci- 
fication and another taking off the quantities. The whole 
process would prove as interesting as it was instructive. 
It would also be necessary to explain the process by the 
aid of large posters in perfectly legible letters, which could 
be stuck upon the glass in their proper places. The title 
above the shop would not offer much difficulty either. It 
might run as follows: ‘‘ The close secrets of an architect’s 
office revealed for the first time. What the client pays 
for. Everything above board.” 

Tradesmen very often take the public into their confidence 
in this way. We often see how time is manufactured by 
watchmakers, torn garments invisibly mended, and 
chickens hatched at sight. 

J. HE. Rep. 


An informal meeting is to be held of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Wednesday, January 14, at 7 p.m., when the 
subject for discussion will be ‘‘ the use and abuse of reinforced 
concrete,’ to be introduced by Mr. Henry James Deane, B.E., 
M. Inst.C.E. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., have secured the following 
contracts from British railway companies: L.M. and S. Railway, 
5,000 Osram trainlighting lamps; Great Southern Railway of 
Ireland, six months’ contract for Osram gasfilled and vacuum 
lamps, and for Robertson carbon filament lamps. 

The Guildford Corporation have adopted a scheme for the 
erection of a new generating station for the improvement of the 
electrical undertaking; the estimated cost is about £140,000. 

The Weston-Super-Mare District Council have adopted a 
scheme prepared by their surveyor, Mr. H. A. Brown, in con- 
junction with Colonel P. G. Fry, for additions to the Council 
offices. 

Mr. R. V. Hall has retired from the office of borough surveyor 
to the Abingdon Council, and started in private practice at 2 
East Street, Helens Street, Abingdon. 

The English Electric Co. have secured the contract for the 
electrification of the Cape Town Suburban Railways; the 
amount is between £300.000 and £400,000. 
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Paris Housing Problems, 
By W. W. O’Mahony, 


Cost Prick AND SELLING VALUES—BuILpInG ENTERPRISE 
PARALYSED—CONSEQUENCE OF THE CRISIS FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 


The menace of new taxes which aim at appropriating an 
additional percentage of the swpposed surplus values of town 
properties have stimulated in France a series of studies 
which shed interesting light not only on the real taxable 
capacities of house owners, but on the obstacles which 
stand in the way of a revival of activity in building enter- 
prise. 

One of the most informative comparisons of pre- and 
post-war situations has been made by M. Pierre Caziot,* 
whose conclusions strikingly contradict the ordinary 
popular thesis which paints the house proprietor as a 
pernicious profiteer. The special interest of this study— 
solidly supported by sound statistics—is its purely objec- 
tive character and its conspicuous freedom from bias. 

Deductions drawn from individual sales of houses have 
fostered the impression that this class of property has 
considerably appreciated since 1914. In certain quarters 
of Paris the prices paid at public auctions have been from 
50 to 100 per cent. above the highest amounts obtainable 
before the war. An examination of the transactions of 
the period 1920-1924, in the richest bourgeois districts of 
the French Metropolis, confirm this apparent advance. 
Thus in one of the very best arrondissements—the 8th, 
named after the Champs-Elysées—44 sales collectively 
produced 40, 924, 441 frs. {—an increase of 16,296,24f frs. 
(or 66:1 per cent.) on the pre-war value of 24,628,200 frs. 
The average price of the houses sold passed from 560,000 frs. 
to 930,000 frs. each; 12 more than doubled and three 
tripled in worth, including a building in the Boulevard 
Haussmann, which—valued at 1,060,000 frs.—fetched 
three millions. These advances are the most considerable 
registered in Paris. They are largely a consequence of 
purchases by banks and industrial companies, installing 
themselves at all costs in the quarters most favourable to 
their business. 

In the 16th arrondissement (Passy-Auteuil) 53 properties 
changed hands in the four years term in question, with a 
gain of 61°5 per cent., the average individual value ad- 
vancing from 463,000 to 748,000 frs., and 16 houses passing 
the 100 per cent. limit. In the 17th, which contains older 
and more modest constructions, the increase noted on a 
basis of 40 sales is 48°8 per cent., the 100 per cent. exceptions 
not exceeding two. The less wealthy arrondissements 
show averages of surplus values (derived with a similar 
precision of calculation from official returns of numerous 
sales) varying from 40 down to 13 percent. In all instances 
an appreciable augmentation of capital has been seemingly 
realised. 

TypicaL History oF a HovsE. 


The history of one house situated at 5 Quai Voltaire, 
facing the Carrousal and Tuileries bridges, in the 7th 
arrondissement, illustrates the misleading character of 
these paper profits. 
892 metres (645 built on) was erected in 1826 on a plot of 
ground which cost 75,000 frs. (84 frs. per metre). The out- 
lay on building added to this (525,000 frs. plus 75,000 frs.) 
bring up the cost price to 600,000 frs. The property was 
sold for 750,000 frs. in 1882 and re-sold (after improve- 
ment) for 950,000 frs. in 1906. On November 7, 1923, a 
judicial sale of the house attracted numerous bids by 
reason of the existence in it of two vacant apartements at 
an epoch of veritable flat famine. M.Caziot having been 
called upon to value the building, before this adjudication, 
fixed a price of 1,100,000 frs. The highest offer attained 
was 1,180,000 frs—-an apparent surplus value of 24 per 
cent. Instead, however, of representing a profit of 
(1,180,000 minus 950,000 frs.) 230,000 frs., this sale involves 


* “Ta Situation Réelle de la Propriété Immobiliére 4 Paris,” 
P. Caziot; “‘ Journée Industrielle,’ 9th to 18th November. 


+ Eighty-four francs equal one pound sterling at present. 


This important construction of 


a dead loss of 610,000 frs. Taking into account the pro- 
portionate values of gold and paper francs (1 : 34) a house 
existed before the war, so as not to be sold at a loss, should 
fetch at least three and a half times its cost price; 1,180,000 


frs. translated into gold values shrinks to 340,000 frs. — 


—almost a third of the price paid in 1906. 

Several similar stories, declares M. Caziot, will certainly 
astonish those who imagine that they will find in the surplus 
values of house property ‘“‘ miraculous resources ”’ and for 


French budgets. 


A CoLLECTIVE COMPARISON. 

The study from which we quote ranges over a total of 
693 sales effected between January 1, 1920, and August 1, 
1924. <A collective comparison with corresponding pre- 
war prices gives the following result : 
Post-war values of 693 properties 
Pre-war' ‘values of same :..:222Uge 


.. frs. 258,245,144 
181,251,263 


Apparent increase value .......... of 76,993,881 
Apparent average gain—42°5 per cent. 


Now, the capitalised value of the 84,351 “ built ” proper- 
ties that constitute Paris was, on January 1, 1911, according 
to the records (Livre foncier) of the Prefecture of the Seine, 
15,164,414,640 frs., including public buildings and monu- 
ments. On January 1, 1914, this value had increased to 
about 16 milliards, or thousands of millions, of (gold) 
francs. The value to-day is 16 thousands of millions plus 
42°5 per cent., that is 22,800 millions. Reduced to gold 
values these 22,800 millions, which are paper to-day, 
become 6,500 million francs. The present situation of 
Paris house property, therefore, according to M. Caziot’s 
figures, may be epitomised as follows : 

Value on January 1, 1914, frs. 16,000 millions (gold) 

Value to-day, frs. 6,500 (gold) 

Depreciation, frs. 9,500 millions. 

The apparent profit of 42°5, being a purely paper one, is 
in reality a loss of about 60 per cent. What are the elements 
of this depreciation ? The capitalisation of the new charges 
that Paris property supports since the war, including a 
more than quadrupled land tax, increased upkeep, mortgage 
and interest rates, limitation of rents, enforced prolonga- 
tion of leases, etc. M. Caziot does not contest the legiti- 
macy of these imposts and expenses ; he simply translates 
them into capital with the’ object of indicating that so far 
as Paris house property is concerned the threatened tax 
on capital is already anticipated. 

The new Financial law contains various articles aimed at 
this particular patrimony. The best known are those which 
hope to drain into Treasury channels past and future pro- 
portions of imaginary surplus house values. The conse- 
quences of these new taxes will be, argues M. Caziot, a 
further depreciation of the “impossible matter.” The 
surplus value tax, for instance, will induce sellers and buyers 
of houses to conceal a part of the purchase prices that they 
hitherto had no interest to hide. “ England,” he adds, 
“which tried this tax before us was compelled to abandon 
it on account of the difficulty of application, the processes 
and the innumerable expert valuations that it provoked.” 


PARALYSIS OF BUILDING: CAUSE AND CURE. 

The housing problem has indeed assumed a very grave 
complexion in France and, above all, in Paris, by reason 
of the almost complete stoppage of the building of dwellings. 
The effects of the rise in the price of labour and materials 
have been aggravated by the successive Acts of Parliament 
which have fixed the majority of tenants in their pre-war 
homes, confining competition to a narrow circle of foreigners 
compelled by the necessities of their business to acquire at 
any rent the rare residential premises available in a city 
where building has been for ten years practically at a 
standstill. 

The result has been a realisation of the classic vicious 
circle—viz., aggravation of the housing crisis by the very 
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laws aimed at its alleviation. Even the most extravagant 
demagogue is forced to recognise to-day that a resump- 
tion of construction on a sufficient scale can alone put an 
end to the evils that collectivist artifices have been main- 
taining since the close of the war. Speculation no doubt 
presently constructs a restricted number of houses destined 
to be sold “in flats.”” This has hardly any effect on the 
existing situation. Building enterprise cannot possibly 
awaken into real activity until the cost of production will 
be veritably in relation with the price which existing 
properties will fetch. 

Actually an enormous discrepancy exists between the 
productive price of a dwelling and the sum obtainable for 
it when sold. A modern house dating from 1913 and having 
cost a million has (exceptional cases excluded) a maximum 
selling value of 2 million francs. A similar building 
cannot be constructed for less than 4 millions. A builder 
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rash enough to work under these conditions would reck- 
lessly risk ruin. 

The revival of the building industry in France is thus 
inseparably associated with the possibility of bringing cost 
and selling prices into a rational proportion with each other. 
Every element which depreciates the properties already 
existing aggravates the above-mentioned discrepancy, and 
therefore renders the housing problem more and more 
insoluble. The fresh imposts with which French property 
is threatened menace not only the landlords and the tenants 
—ultimate victims of the incidence of such taxation—but 
the architects and builders whose interests are cruelly com- 
promised by the continuous crisis. The study thus sum- 
marised, although French in its scope, merits the attention 
of other countries where statesmen, legislators and pro- 
fessional men, associated with house construction, are in 
presence of similar problems. 


Principles and Practice. 
By Katherine Esdaile. 


_It is human nature to expect that the larger the order 
the greater the attention due from seller to buyer; but 
there is one relation of life in which this truth does not 
hold good. The client who buys an architect’s brains for 
work upon the largest scale is often less troublesome than 
he to whom an extra hundred pounds is all-important, 
and whose object is to get as much as he can, and more if 
possible, for the thousand or so he is prepared to spend. 
We all know what we want; it is much harder to know 
what we can get; and the philosophy of the happy mean 
is nowhere more desirable than in the would-be owner of 
an Ideal Home. 

What, after all, are the qualities of such a home? We 
are told on every hand that they are easily attainable ; 
but in practice where can they be found? There are still 
houses by the thousand where electricity does not exist ; 
what is the use of the vacuum cleaner, the electric washer, 
when the nearest battery is three miles away? There 
are men and women not a few who object to central heating ; 
if what our exhibition-mongers tell be true, they can none 
of them know happiness. There are houses where gas 
cannot penetrate unless a private plant be erected, a pro- 
cess which is beyond the means, and beyond the inclinations 
too, of myriads. Can they never know the Ideal Home ? 
Our entrepreneurs would with one voice say, Never; but 
is this wholly true ? 

We write, be it remembered, of new houses, not ancestral 
homes, our own or other people’s; what is the architect 
to do when asked for his opinion on these and kindred 
points? The answer must depend on the worldly wisdom 
of the client, and the less of it he has, the more he will 
distrust anything that is said to him. If he wants gas and 
electric light, and all the amenities of life, the answer is 
simple and at the moment patriotic—Go to Wembley, 
Wembley in this case standing for any convenient or handy 
suburb with a train service to match. In nine cases out 
of ten Metro-land or Beechy Bucks or the Breezy Surrey 
Uplands will furnish a site and object lessons. 

The romantic client requires different and much more 
careful handling. If his Ideal Home is the cottage of 
tradition, he will scour the country to find it, and, having 
found it, will require it made up to date in all respects. 
His architect sets out with misgiving and returns with 
despair. Dry rotin the floor; roof giving way ; toadstools 
in the kitchen ; sewage in the well; how are these things 
to be got over? The formula of the enthusiast is “ Oh, 
but,” and its sound is as a tocsin in the architect’s ears. 
We know a case of a Sussex smuggler’s cottage with a 
_ perfect picture of a roof, ducky little casement windows 
and no drains whatever. The architect went upon a 
friend’s behalf to the London agents, and was offered the 
thing for £300 instead of £400 if he would buy it before 
inspection for his friend. He did not do so, but someone 
else did; and the interior of that cottage proved almost 
more picturesque than the outside. Where the floor had 
not given way of its own weight a sprouting forest of an 
unknown fungus, white and clammy as the ghost of typhoid, 


rioted two feet high from the bare earth below, pushed its 
flabby stems through the rotten boards, and adorned the 
hearth with forms more grotesque than the Art Nouveau 
of twenty years ago conceived. Thisisa true story. 

The architect who is asked to build an Ideal Home is 
in better case; but even here he has to make the best of 
his site, which oftener than not he will have no voice in 
choosing. But even here despair lurks round the corner. 
If your client accepts the fact that gas and electricity are 
not available, he may yet demand comforts in their place 
which our inventors, who concentrate on the needs of the 
dweller within reach of modern conveniences, cannot 
supply because they have never thought of anything so 
primitive as a house which is warmed by mere fires and 
lit by lamps and candles. Is the Ideal Home out of the 
question for these and such as these ? 

One thing may freely be admitted: it is unattainable 
without an adequate water-supply ; and company’s water 
is a blessing without any disadvantage whatsoever but 
the water rate. A deep and absolutely dependable well 
is the next best thing, but without an automatic pump— 
and such things are expensive luxuries—it is but a miti- 
gated blessing. It is odd that no book on the Happy 
Marriage seems to have dwelt on the importance of the 
question, since new homes—lIdeal ones, of course—are 
the special privilege of brides and bridegrooms. But there 
the question is, and the architect can give no sounder advice 
than First catch your water-supply, then build your house. 

It is the spirit after all which makes the home, but the 
spirit is easier to create in some surroundings than in others. 
And here the architect comes into his own. Not his, in this 
century at least, to create the room in which the top shelves 
of the bookcases can only be reached with a step-ladder, 
in which the windows remain open at the top till the tallest 
person available is at home to shut them ; not his to make 
the kitchen look into a paling, or to use that cruellest of 
devices dear to the jerry-builder, frosted glass, by which 
even the paling itself becomes invisible. The architect, 
knowing what ought to be, is the most worried by what 
ought not, and the best able to plan against it. ‘The decora- 
tion which does not annoy him is not likely to annoy his 
most esthetic client, and in all seriousness this is where 
much of the value of his services lies. If we did not expect 
a doctor to know what we ought to be as well as what we 
are, the medical profession would be ruined ; but we believe 
he knows and are content to trust him. If we do not trust 
an architect to know how things ought to be, we had better 
make our own plans and hand them over to the builder. 
It is a rash experiment, and seldom produces the Ideal 
Home of our dreams any more than an exhibition does 
outside itself; and experiments, whatever the young may 
say, do not always come off. In home-building at least 
they are the refuge of the desperate, and not all the fittings 
from all the stalls at Olympia or Wembley will make a bad 
house good to live in. There is something to be said for 
the specialist after all, and if the art of literature is selection, 
the Ideal Home is seldom ready-made. 
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ADELAIDE HOUSE. Stm Joun J. Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects. Drawing by 8. Tart, Architect. 


Adelaide House. 
By J. Emberton, A.R.I.B.A. 


The completion of this remarkable building on the north The result is an entirely new scheme of proportions due 
side of London Bridge by Sir John Burnet & Partners to the recognition of the steel structure, and we have a 
should have a tremendous influence on our younger genera- repetition of the long simple vertical lines which gives 
tion of architects. It proves, beyond all doubt, that the such an effect of dignity and simplicity. It is in conse- 
design of a modern building is not merely an arrangement quence of this simple and reasonable treatment of the 
of antique forms applied as camouflage to a modern steel- problem that the building makes such a universal appeal. 
framed building, but rather a true and reasonable expression Adelaide House is as satisfying in appearance as a ship 
of the structure of the building. or motor car, and conveys a similar impression of efficiency. 
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ADELAIDE HOUSE FROM THE RIVER. 


This is a quality which is sadly lacking in many modern 
London buildings, which usually present their facades 
as a collection of details from all kinds of sources, which 
have not the slightest relation to the building for which 


Second Preliminary Sketch. 
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Drawing by S. Tarr, Architect. 


they are used, either structurally or otherwise. It is this 
affectation of forms and styles that relates all these modern 
buildings to each other, and produces results which are not 
economical and lack virility, consequently failing to interest 
either the artist or the general public. 

But how differently Adelaide House impresses one ! 
There are few people who have passed this wonderful 
building without some appreciation. 

If one closely analyses the structure, it will be evident 
that the chief aim of the architects has been to produce 
an efficient block of offices which could be divided up into 
well-lit suites of any size. With this object in view, each 
external wall has been treated as a large window and 
divided by the staunchions and girders to form the smaller 
units, making an even texture of windows over the whole 
of the facade. It is in the arrangement of this texture, 
and in the careful balancing of the voids and solids that the 
design owes a considerable amount of its success. 

It is interesting to note that the rectangle forming each 
of the small windows is of exactly the same proportion 
as the rectangle containing the whole of the windows 
on each fagade. This is illustrated in diagrams 1 and 2. 

The apparent simplicity achieved in this building is 
no doubt largely due to the fact that all the principal 
elements are of the same proportion. 

The same reasonableness which is expressed in the main 
lines of the design is to be found in the working out of the 
individual details, and the extraordinarily fine and open 
appearance of the entrance is surely one of the most striking 
pieces of architectural detail in London, and recalls the 
same masterly handling that one finds in the new portion 
of the British Museum. 

The fact that Adelaide House, designed in this simple 
and reasonable way, is in such complete harmony and scale 
with London Bridge itself is no mere accident. It is another 
proof that there is a natural harmony between all things 
whose design is determined by the conditions inherent in the 
problem. 
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Adelaide House is situated on the eastern side of the City 
approach to London Bridge, having frontages to the bridge, 
Lower Thames Street and the river. The noise of the 
traffic has been reduced to a minimum by paving the road 
at the back of the building with rubber blocks. The site 
area of the premises is 24,300 square feet and the total 
net floor area is 160,000 feet. The height of the building 
when finished will be 140 feet. 

The basement and Lower Thames Street floors are en- 
tirely separated from the upper part of the building and 
have a separate entrance. Each floor has an area of about 
15,000 feet. The main entrance has been designed in 
keeping with the character of the general style of the build- 
ing and leads into a public vestibule lined with marble and 
having floors of the same material. Our inset plates show 
illustrations of this vestibule as well as of the entrance 
detail reproduced from drawings by Mr. 8. Tait, one of the 
partners of the firm of architects who designed and carried 
out the building. All floors are concrete, with an air space 
between the underside and the ceiling which is suspended 
from same, making each floor practically soundproof. The 
floor surfaces are covered with polished wood blocks. 
Four express lifts are provided, two of which serve the top 
floors only, the other two stopping at intermediate floors, 
thus avoiding all unnecessary delay in service. Illuminated 
indicators on each floor show the exact position of the lifts. 
The entire installation was carried out by Messrs. Waygood- 
Otis, Ltd. Water is supplied from the company’s own 
artesian wells sunk by Messrs. Legrand, Sutcliff & Gell, 
Ltd., who have supplied the illustration showing the 
geological formation under London g’ ven below. 

The whole of the building is centrally heated and the 
boilers are oil fuel fired, offering fuel control of heat and 
avoiding the dust and dirt consequent on coal firing. The 
building is wired for electric heating and lighting purposes, 
and tenants preferring electric heating can take their supply 
from the power mains which have been carried to the full 
height of the premises. A large turbine vacuum cleaning 
plant has been installed, which will enable every part to 
be efficiently cleaned with as little disturbance as possible. 
Mail chutes are provided on each floor, and facilities for the 
erection of aerials will be given to tenants desiring to have 
them. To return to the exterior elevations, which are 
carried out in Portland stone. The heavy cornice to be 
seen in our illustrations is composed of 102 monoliths, 
having an average weight of 44 tons each. These and the 
whole of the Portland stone work were quarried, worked, 
fixed in position, and finally cleaned down by United Stone 
Firms, Ltd., of Bristol, London and Portland. Messrs. 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons were the general contractors, 
who, it will be remembered, were the contractors for the 
British Empire Exhibition, and have carried out many 
important contracts all over the world. The following is a 
list of some of the important sub-contractors :—Scaffolding 
Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., for scaffolding; Dorman, Long 
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& Co., Ltd., steel work; Brookes, Ltd., for the granite ; 
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the Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., for floors; Arthur 
Thornborough, Ltd., for steel shutters ; James A. King & 
Co., for pavement lights ; Diespeker & Co., Ltd., for mosaic ; 
Rippers, Ltd., for joinery work; He-O-Lin Paints, Had- 
fields (Merton), Ltd., and London Brick Company & Forders, 
Ltd., for ““ Phorpres ” Fletton bricks. 


TynemoutH.—The Town Council have passed the following 
plans: for the erection of houses on the Balkwell and Hunt 
Hill estates; four houses for Messrs. Chisholm, 16 for Messrs. 
Ball Bros., 16 for Mr. Carruthers, 26 for Mr. Leck and 10 for 
Messrs. Peel. 

UxsrinGe.—The new memorial recreation ground is to be 
laid out at a cost of £6,300.—Plans passed by Urban District 
Council: rebuilding Nos. 82 and 83 St. Andrews, for Mrs. 
Longfellow. 

War.ey.—Worcester County Council are to erect a police 
station in Dog Kennel Lane at a cost of £3,675. 

WanpswortH.—The Borough Council are taking steps to 
secure loan sanctions for the erection of a public library at 
Earlsfield, a public swimming bath at Streatham and the re- 
construction and extension of the town hall.—The Corner Pin 
public house, Riversdale Road, Summerstown, is to be rebuilt.— 
Plans passed: 6 houses, Crestway, Dover Estate, for Messrs. 
W. Willett, Ltd.; 19 houses, Fishponds Road, for Messrs. 
Durling & Collins ; 54 houses in Ivyday Grove and other roads, 
for Messrs. Chapple & Utting; 6 houses, Viewfield Road, for 
Messrs. Blyth, Ltd. 

WarRineton.—The Town Council have approved of a lay 
out plan prepared by the borough engineer for the erection of 
a further 54 houses to be built by Messrs. George Holmes & Co., 
and Mr. Peter McLachlan on the Reynold’s Street site.—Messrs. 
R. & 8. Smith are to erect a further 28 subsidy houses in Venn 
Street. 

WHITLEY AND MonxksEeaton.—Plans passed by Urban 
District Council: 14 houses, West Farm estate, for Mr. J. Hogg ; 
2 houses, Red House estate, for Messrs. Gofton Bros. ; 2 houses, 
Holywell Avenue, for Mr. R. Tait ; 2 houses, Eastfield Avenue, 
for Creighton Construction Company. 

WiGAaNn.—The Vicar, the Rev. A. D. Smart, of St. Luke’s 
Parish Church, Orrell, has in hand a scheme for the erection of 
a new church. Plans are being prepared by Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, architects, of Lancaster, for a brick edifice. It is proposed 
to proceed with the erection early in this year for a first 
portion estimated to cost £6,000. 

WiLLEsDEN.—The Urban District Council have prepared a 
scheme for the erection of 420 houses and flats on the Brentfield 
estate. It is proposed to invite tenders for construction in all 
methods.—The Metropolitan Railway Company propose to erect 
59 concrete houses for their employees.—Plans passed : additions 
St. Monica’s Hospital, Brondesbury Park, for Messrs. St. John 


& Son; flats over Willesden Station for Metropolitan Railway 


Company; 4 houses, Sidmouth Road, for Mr. Simmonds ; 
extension factory, Cumberland Avenue, for Milk Trade Supplies, 
Ltd. ; 104 garages, High Road, for Messrs. H. Roffey & Son. 
York.—The city engineer has been asked to get out a scheme 
for the provision of a large swimming bath at St. George’s Baths 
and for additional slipper baths.—The Ministry of Health wrote 
that approval has been given to the erection of 300 houses, 
which would absorb all available skilled labour.—Plans passed : 
new church, Campleshon Lane, for St. Chad’s Church Trustees. 


GEOLOGICAL FORMATION UNDER LONDON. 
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ADELAIDE. HOUSE: TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN. Sir Jonn Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects. 
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ADELAIDE HOUSE: GROUND FLOOR PLAN. Sir Jonn Burnet, A.R.A., & Partners, Architects. 
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Electric Lighting and Fittings. 
J. M. Waldram. 


A few weeks ago a writer in one of our evening papers 
was upholding the beauty and softness of the candlelight 
to which we have so long been accustomed. He deplored 
the garish and glittering electricity which showed up his 


surroundings in a hard dazzling stare, making the room 


more like a bank holiday roundabout than the study of a 
man of refinement. 

He was probably right. It is an undoubted fact that 
many houses and factories which in all other directions are 
as perfect as money can make them are provided with 
systems of illumination which are a disgrace to the con- 
tractor who installed them, and torture to those who 
suffer nightly under them. We hear on all hands of 
advances in the science of illumination, of new forms of 
lamps and of novel effects; of the benefits to be derived 
from high intensity—but the number of architects and 
others responsible for the electrical equipment of new 
buildings who have ever seen or personally experienced 
these advances is small. Consequently there are still being 
specified lighting installations of very antiquated types, 
which are put up with because it is thought that nothing 
better is possible, and which amply justify the criticisms 
of those who hold that electric lighting is glaring and 
uncomfortable. 

As is the case with many other appliances which have 
been placed at the service of man for his comfort, the electric 
lamp is a good servant and a bad master. During the 
war a development of gasfilled lamps took place which was 
out of all proportion with the improvements in fittings in 
which they were to be used. Technical considerations 
demand for these lamps a filament with a very much 
smaller apparent size, and a greatly enhanced brilliancy, as 
compared with the vacuum lamps for which existing fittings 
had been designed.. Thus the replacement of vacuum 
lamps by gasfilled lamps, without any corresponding change 
in the fittings, resulted in installations which have given 
rise to considerable objection from the point of view of 
glare. It is only necessary to look for a few minutes in 
the windows of the nearest street of shops to realise the 
truth of this statement. With modern lamps it is an 
essential principle of good lighting that the filament should 
be completely and adequately screened from view from all 
possible directions, a condition which is seldom fulfilled 
in the case of fittings designed for vacuum lamps. For 
example, 100-watt gasfilled lamps used in conical enamelled 
iron or opal shades, or in prismatic glassware designed for 
lamps of half the size, are quite a common sight. 

The man who waters his garden does not do so by 
turning on the standpipe tap and letting it run, in the hope 
that in the course of time water will reach his distant roses. 
He fits a hose and makes certain that the water is turned 
in the proper direction, and confined to the places which 
require it. Just so with our lighting installations. The 
electric light fitting corresponds to the nozzle of the hose. 
Unless it is designed to suit the lamp with which it is to be 
used, the result is analogous to that obtained with a hose 
having a badly fitting nozzle—in the one case water, and 
in the other case light, escape in directions which are not 
only useless but inconvenient. 

One result of this glare so prevalent as a result of the 
indiscriminate use of gasfilled lamps is that glare is confused 
with illumination. The impression of a tremendous 
, amount of light given by the brilliant and glaring filament 
of a gasfilled lamp is very misleading, and by causing us 
to expect too much from the lamp is possibly the cause 
of two errors—too large a spacing, resulting in a very uneven 
illumination, and too low an intensity. These faults are 
rendered all the worse by the fact that the glare increases 
their effect, for the eye accommodates itself to the brilliance 
of the brightest object in its field of view—generally the 
lamp filament—with the result that it is unable to see at 
the same time even reasonably illuminated objects. 

The fault of installing points at too large a spacing, 
especially when the ceiling is low, is very common and 
probably one of the most serious, because alteration to 
the wiring is an expensive and awkward matter. In 


consequence it often happens that the installation can be 
improved only by unsightly makeshifts. Too often the 
building is wired first and the lighting engineer required to 
obtain a good scheme afterwards, with existing points 
which are in positions totally unsuited to the purpose in 
hand, so that it may be possible to obtain a reasonable 
intensity only by means of a few large units, with consequent 
unevenness and a certain unavoidable amount of glare. 

Another direction in which many lighting schemes are 
imperfect is that they do not produce a sufficient intensity 
of illumination. In past years the less efficient lamps 
available, and the fact that artificial light never had been 
any better, led people to put up with intensities which 
hindered work under artificial light. Modern research 
shows that we have not even approached the intensities 
which it will actually pay to provide, especially in the 
case of commercial and industrial work. A case was 
recently quoted in the technical press of a drawing office 
in which an illumination of as much as 22 foot-candles was 
provided, as compared with the usual one or two, with the 
result that the installation and current paid for itself 
many times over in the increased time saved, and work 
could be done after dark actually with greater comfort than 
in daylight. 

In many modern factories, shops and buildings it has been 
realised that higher intensities are not an invention of 
interested manufacturers of lamps and fittings, but are 
capable of bringing a substantial return on their cost. In 
consequence buildings are now being provided with 
intensities which a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered not only ridiculous but dangerous to the eyes, but 
which are found in practice to increase the comfort and 
efficiency of the workers to a very material extent, and to 
prove a really profitable investment. 

While there are many installations which are open to 
criticism in these directions, the number of buildings 
where lighting has been carried out on really scientific lines 
is steadily increasing. The study of illumination has 
grown from a matter of rule of thumb and guesswork into 
a separate branch of engineering, with as much science 
and precision in its methods as there are in the older 
branches. As is usual when careful study and research 
are applied to a problem, means have been found of com- 
bating most of the undesirable features of the electric 
lighting as usually installed, and the proper application 
of the means now available produces results as far in ad- 
vance of the old systems of bare lamps and drop pendants 
as these methods were of the tallow dip. 

With a properly designed installation, employing modern 
lamps and fittings, there will be no more complaints of 
garishness and desire to return to candles, even when the 
intensity is considerably increased. 

The glare problem in the case of the gasfilled lamp has 
been neatly overcome in the lamp itself, so that even if the 
fitting is unsuitable the filament is adequately screened. 
Lamps are available with bulbs of opal glass or treated 
with a permanent white spray, which present the appear- 
ance of a soft white ball instead of a dazzling point. Their 
use renders possible effects which are out of the question 
with bare lamps. The white lamp has a field of usefulness 
in many directions other than straightforward lighting 
schemes, particularly in cases where special effects are 
required and softness and lack of striation are essential. 
It is perhaps the most important of recent advances in 
lamp design. 


But the sprayed lamp has a further advantage in that — 


the spray is available in a range of colours, giving a source 


of light which lends itself admirably to the schemes of | 


colour lighting which are becoming more and more common. 
Several modern high-class cinemas and dance halls have 
most elaborate schemes of colour lighting controlled by 
dimmers, whereby effects of colour blending may be 
produced. In domestic lighting, also, the colour-sprayed 
lamp is finding a considerable field. Most beautiful 
effects are possible with a colour-sprayed lamp, in con- 
junction with opal or alabaster ware. 
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New types of fittings are also being produced. The 
open bowl, semi-indirect fitting, which has been so popular, 
is giving place to fittings of enclosed glassware which 
produce results hardly inferior in softness to those obtained 
with the bowl type, and which as regards beauty of design 
leave little to be desired. It may be argued that the 
absorption with such fittings is higher than is the case with 
bowl fittings, but the makers claim a good efficiency— 
a claim which may possibly be justified when the com- 
paratively dustproof design is considered. Bowl fittings 
are perhaps the most perfect dust and fly traps which can 
be imagined. 

In industrial fittings progress has also recently been 
made, chiefly in the directions of freedom from glare and 
wider distribution. The old method of providing a local 
light for each machine or working position is rapidly 
giving place to systems of high-intensity general lighting 
irrespective of the positions of the machines, so that the 
dark spaces and ceiling, which form such a trying contrast 
with the brightly illuminated spots, are avoided. The 
whole room presents a pleasing and light appearance, which 
is conducive to more and better work, decreased spoilage, 
and higher efficiency on the part of the operatives. 

Good results are claimed for half-sprayed lamps in 
conjunction with a white enamelled steel reflector, and there 
are also on the market units employing a steel reflector 
in conjunction with a diffusing glass globe round the 
lamp. 

The last few years have also seen the beginning of 
floodighting in this country, and already there are in 
London several examples of considerable beauty. We have 
not yet embarked upon schemes of the magnitude of those 
in the United States, and, owing possibly to local conditions, 
most of the floodlighting in London has been accomplished 
by projectors fixed on or very close to the building itself. 
The outstanding example is probably the Army and Navy 
Stores, which is particularly interesting in that the shop 
front was designed specially to be illuminated by projectors 
placed below the pavement; a system which is believed 
to be unique. Possibly the attempts made at the British 
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Empire Exhibition may result in more floodlighting by 
projectors at a distance, placed on adjoining buildings, 
which is undoubtedly a more satisfactory method. This 
method is used at the Corner House, Coventry Street, 
and it is believed that other similar installations are con- 
templated. 

Space does not permit more than a reference to shop 
window lighting and street lighting, in which very con- 
siderable progress has been made in the last few years, and 
which—particularly the former—are subjects with which 
the architect is concerned. 

The time has passed when lighting was a subsidiary 
detail for which expert advice was unnecessary. It has 
grown into a subject the details of which are too numerous 
and complex to be dealt with either by supply companies 
or by electrical contractors, and one in which only those 
whose business it is to keep in touch with the latest develop- 
ments can hope to produce results which are in accordance 
with modern standards. Unless the architect is aware of 
the requirements of the lighting engineer, he may very 
easily so restrict him that really satisfactory results are 
not possible. In fact, the best results can only be obtained 
when the lighting engineer is given as free a hand in the 
preparing of schemes for new buildings as is the heating 
or the ventilating engineer. A very welcome step in this 
direction is the inauguration of a Lighting Service Bureau 
by the Electric Lamp Manufacturers’ Association, from 
which technical data and advice may be obtained, and 
where demonstrations and lectures are given of latest 
developments in illuminating engineering. A glance at 
the advertisements in the technical press shows that 
many electrical firms have their own departments for the 
Same purpose, which are naturally better able to advise 
on schemes than are supply authorities who have a great 
many other matters to claim their attention. 

The day is surely not far distant when “a dim religious 
light,” produced by dazzling lamps, will be a thing of the 
past, and when we shall realise that, so far from being 
unable to afford good lighting, it is one of the essentials 
which we cannot afford to do without. 
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“ Keithock,” Ealing, for Dr. E. C. Edgar. 


Spencer H. Lawrence, Architect. 


GARDEN FRONT. 


This house has been built on a site of about a quarter- 
acre, once forming part of an extensive garden attached to 
a typical mid-Victorian residence. 

The site contains some splendid fruit trees, which add 
to the general scheme and in a minor way influenced the 
planning. The house has been designed and decorated so 
as to be in sympathy with the client, who wished it to 
be severe and simple in character. 

The approach is by the way of a wide stone-flagged path 
leading to the front entrance door. This has a single panel 
with raised bolection mouldings and the whole painted and 
stippled apple green colour, the knocker and furniture 
being solid bronze. Surrounding the door is a shaped 
architrave in Atlas white cement. 


ENTRANCE DETAIL. 


The external walls were built of narrow bricks with wide 
mortar joints struck flush as the work proceeded, and the 
roof covered with sand-faced pantiles. The external 
woodwork has been painted a broken white and the shutters 
green. 
~ Out of the hall, which is paved with red quarries having 
wide joints, through an arched opening rise the stairs, 
which has a rope handrail and tassels in place of the more 
usual balusters. 

The chief rooms face south, and from the living room 
access to the garden is gained through a French door. 

The whole of the internal plastered walls and ceilings, 
which are distempered cream, were finished with a wood 
float, thus giving a texture for play of light and shade. The 
living room and hall ceiling were coved and all plaster 
angles everywhere carefully rounded. Internal woodwork 
was painted a broken white slightly toned to cream, whilst. 
the whole of the bathroom walls and ceilings were enamelled. 
The doors were fitted with bronze knobs and furniture, 
supplied by Messrs. Comyn Ching & Co., and in place of the 
more usual mortice lock a large Bales revolving ball catch 
was fitted to all doors. 

Gas fires have been installed in most rooms. The hot 
water heating is by means of a No. 2 Ideal heater and 
cylinder situated in a tiled recess in the kitchen, with hot 
towel rail in bathroom and hot coil in linen room. The 
sanitary fittings were selected from Messrs. Brooks, Phillip 
& Co., all taps being porcelain enamelled. The ornamental 
panel over front door being executed in lead by Messrs. 
R. E. Pearse & Co. The whole of the contract, including 
the stone paving, was entrusted to Messrs. Gazes, of King- 
ston-on-Thames. 


American Architectural Conference. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
desires to bring to the notice of all members of the R.I.B.A. and 
of the Allied Societies the following letter which he has just 
had the pleasure of receiving from the President of the American 
Institute of Architects :— 


The American Institute of Architects, 
‘ Washington, D.C. 
November 28, 1924. 


DEAR Srr,—The American Institute of Architects extends to 
you and all the members of your organisation a cordial invitation 
to attend the 58th Annual Convention of the Institute. The 
Convention will occur in New York City, April 20 to 24, 1925. 
In conjunction with the Convention, an Architectural Exhibition 
will be held from April 20 to May 2. 

The Architectural League, painters and sculptors, landscape 
men and town planners, and, in fact, also the building industry, 
are joining hands with the Institute to arrange an “ Exposition 
of Architecture and the Allied Arts,” which promises to be 
unique. Our brother architects of other countries, we hope, 
will be interested to have some of their best work represented 
and to have some of their ablest members present. 

Following this formal invitation, it is our desire, if it please 
you, that further detailed information shall be sent you regarding 
the Convention programme and the Exhibition as well. 

Hoping that we may have the privilege of welcoming you and 
other representatives of your society, I beg to subscribe myself, 
faithfully yours, 

(Signed) D. Evererr Wat, 
President. 

J. Alfred Gotch, Esq., F.S.A., 

President, R.I.B.A. ; 

It is hoped that a substantial number of British architects 
will be able to take advantage of this most welcome invitation, 
and that they willin due course send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A. for transmission to New York. 


Work has just been started on the new road between Maid- 
stone and Ashford, Kent, which is part of the scheme, at an 
estimated cost of £400,000, of the road improvement between 
London and Folkestone via Maidstone. 
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CONCRETE (66 KING” PLASTER 
BLOCKS | .& SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, ete. 


“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
Britannia Buildings, LEEDS | 
Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 
Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL | 
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= The Superiority of = 
= IDEAL CLASSIC RADIATORS 2 
= The small internal*area of the columns reduces the contents of = 
= the system by one-half, ensuring rapid circulation and heating in a == 
= hot water installation and quick and positive venting in steam or == 
= vapour systems. = 
S Additional Advantages: = 
= Tapered screw nipple construction: Ensures strength and =I 
= prevents leaky joints. = 
= Compactness: Saves one-third floor space. = 
= Easily cleaned : All surfaces accessible for cleaning. = 
= Appearance: Neat and unobtrusive—for all situations. = 
= Reliability: Twice tested to a hydraulic pressure of 100 lbs. =S 
=> per sq. In. = 
= Write for Lists. = 
3 ‘* Ideal Classic Radiators for Every Installation ” = 
: {DEAL g [DEAL - 
= RADIATORS BOILERS = 
= For Heating and Hot Water Supply = 
= NATIONAL JADIATOR (QMPANY = 
= LIMITED. = 
= Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. = 
= Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: "* Radiators. Hull.’ | Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘*Idealrad, London.’’ = 
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The Architecture of Concrete Building. 


Résuméof Lecture delivered before the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 

and District Society of Architects and Surveyors by Professor 

Beresford Pite, F.R.I.B.A., M.A., A.R.C.A., at the University, 
Sheffield, on December 11, 1924. 


Architecture is either conscious or unconscious, natural or 
artificial, the work of the constructor or the work of an artist. 

This definition will generally correspond with Gothic or Classic. 
The Renaissance tries to be both at once—an affectation of 
character which may be at once an artistic and artificial imitation. 
It is a truth, a realised fact, that unaffected simple construction 
eventually attains an «esthetic value; in process of time that 
in it produces architectural joy. When we look at modern 
ferro-concrete construction it is our hope that sooner or later 
it will give us the same satisfaction that unaffected Gothic 
building affords. In the absence of any sense of pleasure in 
beholding modern concrete buildings we must fall back upon 
the qualities of simplicity and impressiveness of scale and of that 
expression of purpose which is always interesting, and await 
the advance of a sense of beauty. Adornment detracts from 
such interests. Simple bridges are better without ornament ; 
they illustrate the interest of constructive expression and the 
forces at play in the construction. Architects can mock this 
spirit and play with it. This may be illustrated from many 
buildings at the last Paris Exhibition where playfulness abounded. 
It is our duty to put architecture in its proper place. The 
progress from prehistoric construction from the primitive Greek 
to advanced Roman, from Norman masonry to the vaulting 
of Edward VII Chapel at Westminster, will show how ideas 
progress .from simplicity to a complex beauty, combining 
artistic construction with constructive expression. We must 
combine the simple expression of ferro-concrete construction 
with our artistic enjoyment of traditional forms, using these 
negatively as well as positively. This modern French ferro- 
concrete has done with success. Our heavier Saxon ideas move 
in larger masses and are not yet very playful, but we do not live 
in the past and should seek for freshness and find a stimulus 
to imagination in the new use of thinness instead of thickness ; 
self-contained thrusts instead of abutments: and in the conse- 
quential new proportions ; remembering that naked facts can 
never be wholly satisfactory, that clothing and ornament are 
necessary, and for these we must look for historic architecture 
in dealing with concrete buildings. A vote of thanks to the 
lecturer was proposed by Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, seconded by 
Mr. J. M. Jenkinson, and supported by Professor Husband and 
Mr. J. Amory Teather. 


Correspondence 


Steel Houses. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Dear Sir,—We notice in your issue of December 26, under 
Notes and Comments, the heading, “‘ The Operative Builder,” 
in which you refer to the proposed steel houses, and in the 
last paragraph you say that up to £150 per house will probably 
be saved by the use thereof. These houses are of the bungalow 
type, which consequently cost more than a two-storied house 
of the same capacity. In the usual type of the Ministry class 
of house, only some four rods of walling are used and the 
whole cost of walling, including roughcasting and internal 
plaster, should be about £180 per house. We cannot see how 
steel coating with timber framing, inside lining, and external 
protective colouring can possibly be done for £30. We think 
you will agree that statements presumably so wide of the mark 
only confuse the issue for the general reader, and should be 
corrected where they are allowed to appear. Personally, we 
think that the actual saving in practice will be very small 
indeed.—Yours faithfully, 


for and on behalf of 
TRIANGULAR CoNnSsTRUCTION Co., LTD. 
C. SPENCER PAYNE, 


January 2, 1925. Director. 


[Our observations on the statements made on behalf of 
Lord Weir’s system which are, of. course, based on the 
assumption that mass production will be employed; that 
trouble with the unions will be eliminated, and a number of 
economies employed. Our statement may be read in this way. 
If Lord Weir’s anticipations are justified and a saving of approxi- 
mately £150 a house effected, his system despite many dis- 
advantages, which are patent to us, will be largely made use 
of.—Ep. }. 
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The Architectural Republic. 
To the Editor of Tus ARCHITECT. 
Sir,—In connection with one remark in your very interesting 


leading article in THE Arcurrect for January 2,1 am in a - 


position from my own personal experience to give you the 
following information. 

As a young man I worked for a twelvemonth in the architect’s 
office connected with a large West End emporium—one of the 
pioneers of the modern large stores. The office was established 
initially for the purpose of carrying out the work for the actual 
buildings of the firm referred to, and as far as I can judge the 
architect of that date was entirely fitted for the practical nature 
of the work involved. I should not now (any more than I did at 
the time) regard him as a particularly artistic architect, though 
he built a very decent little house for himself. But as chief 
assistant he had a very competent man (an A.R.I.B.A.) whose 
powers of planning and “ design’ were excellent. 

The work in the office developed during my engagement, 
upon very interesting lines. One of the counter jumpers would 
come up to the offices, bringing a client who wanted a billiard 
room wing to a house, or might be wanting a house complete, 
and the effect presented was not unlike what it would be in the 
shop below when goods would be taken from a shelf and displayed 
to the customer. ‘‘ Anything more I can show you, moddom ? ” 
‘“Oh—er—yes; what have you got in the way of billiard rooms ? 
I want something very choice.’”’—‘“‘ If you will walk this way, 
moddom, I will take you to the gentleman that looks after that 
department.” 

It used to be a current joke in the emporium that a customer 
went in for a reel of cotton and ended by ordering a house. 

But this I should add—that the architectural goods supplied 
were really of the best.—Faithfully yours, 


EXPERTE CREDO. 


Scheme for New Oxford Street. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHTTECT. 


Str,—The designs published in Tue Arcurruct for January 2 
shewing the proposed reconstruction of Oxford Street are the 
work of Mr. Connell, a student of the University Atelier. The 
programmes for the subject was suggested by me and several 
students produced some interesting solutions. The Jury awarded 
first place to Mr. Connell. The design you have published has 
been wrongly attributed to me.—I am, yours faithfully, 

A. E. RicwarpDson. 

41 Russell Square, 

London, W.C. 
January 2, 1925. 


P.C. Sums. 
To the Editor of Toe Arcarrecr. 


Dear Str,—We have often wondered why architects have not 
paid more attention to the choice of ironmongery which has 
to be fixed in any kind of building, to see that an article of 
good quality is fixed, and not leave it to the builder, who will 
naturally put in the cheapest possible stuff he can get. 

We have seen buildings and houses of large sizes put up, and 
the ironmongery would disgrace a pre-war 4s. 6d. per week 
cottage. 

With your great influence, architects should now have their 
attention drawn to the fundamental fact that ironmongery 
should be selected from makers who have previously submitted 
samples, and approved p.c. sums put in the bill of quantities, 
and the builder to submit to the architect copies of invoices— 
originals, if necessary—of ironmongery he has chosen for the 
contract, so that the prices can be compared with the p.c. 
amounts, and the architect so satisfy himself as to the quality 
before being fixed. 

Unfortunately, sometimes, the architect merely puts a lump 
sum for ironmongery, and leaves to the builder to select and fix, 
thinking this item too insignificant to trouble about.—Yours 
faithfully, MANUFACTURERS. 

January, 1925. 


Bournemouth Town Council are considering the erection of — 


a new sea wall at Boscombe, at an estimated cost of £10,000, 
and have instructed their borough engineer to prepare a scheme. 
The Council have adopted a scheme submitted to develop the 
Overstrand property overlooking the pier at Boscombe as Cliff 
Tea Rooms, with colonnades, shelters, etc., the amount of 
£5,000 being the estimated cost. 
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AR CEI Galea A Ie 
MER Te Ave VV ROK 
LEAD GLAZING 
METAL WINDOWS 


“MORRIS HOUSE,” ROCHESTER 
ROW, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1! 


RAFTSMANSHIP in the electrical industry—as in 
all others—is reflective, and the accessories used 
n an electrical installation reflect the ideas of the 
Architect who has specified them. 


* * * 


By such means does the Architect express his standard of 
‘* What-should-be”’ and particularly so in his selection 
of switches—the only moving parts of the installation. 


* * * 


And—considering the prominent place won by the merits 
of ‘‘Crabtree”’ products—it is small wonder that the 
very name of “‘ Crabtree” is a sure warranty of sound 
judgment—a Hallmark of the sincerest in quality, and 
therefore in future efficiency and durability. 
tx 


** Craftsmen in Switches 
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J.ACRABTREE&C2 bh? 
Bs Pretec LINCOLN WoRKS on 
| {se WALSALL 28 
4, LONDON OFFICE.& STORES — Whitcomb St W.C.2. 
4 Phone:- 7424, Gerrard. “Grame!—Kwickinake-Phone London. 
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“It Pays to Advertise.” 
By Methuselah. 


We frequently receive articles from contributors which 
should be illustrated so as to give them their maximum 
value. But architects do not appreciate criticism of any 
kind. Laudatory notices are at times accepted in a gracious 
spirit. Why the professional man should immediately take 
personal offence is very strange. It is therefore difficult 
to serve a real purpose week by week. Efforts can be made 
to publish illustrations without comment of an adverse 
nature, but with a restricted available space the review of 
buildings that should never have been erected must be 
limited. Very few buildings are utterly bad, and frequently 
much good would be derived by the publication of an 
architect’s reasons for doing certain things. But the atti- 
tude of the profession on such matters is difficult, and 
as we most of us have purely a personal interest in our 
lives, and are not vitally concerned with conferring benefits 
upon others by the explanation of our own conduct under 
certain circumstances that have arisen, the subject 1S 
avoided and we each have to learn by bitter experience 
what others might easily have told us. The editorial 
department of a journal is frequently requested to inspect 
and write a notice about some advertiser’s plant or pro- 
ducts. ‘Puffs’? are the terms by which these notices are 
generally described in Fleet Street and other places where 
Editors pass their time. 

An Editor is more often than not disliked by the adver- 
tiser and the advertising agent. He is credited with 
possessing an unsympathetic attitude towards such matters ; 
he is supposed to stand aloof from practical business. 
This idea is all nonsense. A real Editor is a business man 
all the time. He more often than not knows a great deal 
about advertising. He has often tried to make suggestions, 
but these have been swept aside, not because they have been 
unpractical but because they have been too good. The 
Editor who takes a personal pride in his journal must be 
very grieved to see his part of the paper enclosed by such 
poor journalistic advertisements. The man in the street 
buys the journal for the editorial value given; his survey 
of the advertisement pages is frequently a matter of chance 
or casual effort. If, on the other hand, advertising had 
reached the standard where it would need a mental effort 
to discover where the editorial pages started and ended, 
then more individuals would read the journal from cover to 
cover and greater business would result. In a professional 
journal, such as Tue Arcuirect, the manufacturer who 
constructs ladders surely need not of necessity illustrate 
his advertisement with views of different kinds of ladders. 
He could select a beautiful building and inform his would-be 
clients that he manufactures ladders that would scale 
any part of the structure, and further, he is in a position 
to supply ladders which would reach as desired the firs st, 
second or third floor. The manufacturers of sanitary 
appliances surely has no need to illustrate his advertisement 
with examples of these useful though private domestic 
articles. We all know the shape and form of the different 
sanitary fittings. We should be better charmed if the 
advertiser selected a very fine view of a dining room and 
informed us that he manufactured the sanitary fittings 
for the bath room and lavatories that were necessary 
adjuncts tosuch a dining room, or that £ — were spent 
on the sanitary fittings of the bulding. Many years 
ago a manufacturer of wall papers remarked that they only 
produced a certain designer’s work because he was well 
known and much spoken of, but whilst many people came 
and wrote that they would like to see patterns by this 
famous designer none ever bought his designs. The patterns 
were reproduced because they lent tone and reputation 
to the manufacturer. In the same way advertisers could 
appeal to clients in a very effective way by associating 
themselves with attractive advertising copy, which need 
not of a necessity have any direct bearing on their special 
goods. Most of us remember the artistic productions 
that have been published by Pears’ Soap from time to 
time. The plates were in no way connected with the pro- 


duct produced by the advertiser. The pictures published 
were treasured by many, and the advertiser created for 
himself a name which will live for many years. It is 
difficult to disassociate oneself from advertising matter. 
The inner feeling that an advertisement is a condensed 
catalogue published in a journal is very difficult to forget. 
But when the advertiser is appealing to a clent in a manner 
where the question of an order must be the subject of 
further correspondence, surely a better class of advertising 
copy could be effectively employed. Frequently adver- 
tisers are disappointed with the results of their efforts. 
They naturally blame the journals first. This is very unfair 
and frequently an incorrect judgment. 

Successful advertising is dependent on copy that is 
attractive and compelli.g of notice. Everything depends 
on creating a feeling of good taste in your client’s mind. 
The client is surrounded by a large field from which te 
select goods at an equal quality and price. The appeal 
should therefore be shifted to other considerations which 
are dominated by good taste and originality. It is no 
longer sufficient to throw your name and address at the 
public. It is futile to tell your clients that you produce 
the best goods at the cheapest price, because everybody 
has been advertising the same claims. Originality of 
effort will gain for enterprise, not a passing result, but a 
reputation and name that will live for many years. 


R.L.B.A. 
Town Planning. 

Applications for admission to the next examination for the 
R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning, which has been arranged 
by the R.I.B.A. for its Members and Licentiates, must be sent 
to No. 9 Conduit Street, by March 1, 1925. Forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained on application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
Architects may be reminded that this examination enables them 
to prepare for practice in a field where the demand for qualified 


men at present exceeds the supply ; and where for some years | 


there is likely to be an increasing demand. It is very important 
that architects should not neglect this branch of work or the 
allied though more limited work of municipal housing. Such 
work affords great interest and special opportunity for the 
application of trained imagination and the art of design to the 
direct benefit of human communities. If architects are to 
practise the art of Town Planning, they must, however, make 
themselves masters in the science of the subject. This is not 
difficult in the sense of invélving highly technical matters, but 
it is extensive, includes many subjects, and involves knowing 
something of the work of the surveyor, the municipal engineer 
and the industrial economist. ‘To plan a town, or part of a town, 
the physical, industrial and commercial needs of communities 
must be understood, as well as the economic and legal limits 
within which it is practicable to work. This work calls for a 
rather different combination of faculties from those which may 
enable an architect to distinguish himself in the designing of 
individual buildings; consequently, it offers success to men of 
slightly different make up. The examination has been arranged 
to give some guidance as to the kind of knowledge needed as 
well as to afford a test of competence in it. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JANUARY 9, 1875. 
Roya Institute oF British ARCHITECTS. 

An ordinary general meeting was held on Monday evening, 
the President, Sir G. Gilbert Scott, being in the chair. The 
death was announced of Mr. Richard Bell, 22 Walbrook, Fellow ; 
and Mr. Hayward stated that he had also just heard of the death 
that morning of Mr. Henry E. Kendall, past Vice-President 
of the Institute. He believed that Mr. Kendall was one of 
their earliest members, and might be called the father of the 
profession. Several donations were announced, including the 
pedestal of Sir Charles Barry’s bust, which Sir Gilbert Scott 
stated had been very kindly presented by Mr. John Gibson, 
Vice-President. The thanks of the Institute were awarded 
to the respective donors, particularly to Mr. Gibson, whose gift 
was much appreciated. Several newly-elected members were 
introduced, amongst them being Mr. J. T. Wood, who is shortly 
to read a Paper on the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and the 
President expressed his gratification in welcoming a gentleman 
of such distinction, and whose researches had been so extensive. 
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ROOFING TILES 


Red clay interlocking— 

Rasy to lay— 

Moderate in price— 

All the beauty of the Pantile without its defects, 

We carry tremendous stocks because we have a 
tremendous demand, therefore 

We deliver at once. 


SOLE IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS FOR ENGLAND AND _ WALES: 


THE COURTRAI-DU NORD TILE Co, Ltd. 
161 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 


PHONE : HOP 4635, 4636. TELEGRAMS : DUNOCORD-PHONE-LONDON. 
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General News. 


ACORINGTON.—Plans have been approved by the Corporation 
for the erection of new store premises in Blackburn Road for 
Messrs. F. W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., bazaar merchants, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Plans by own staff architect, 
Mr. A. E. Priddle. 

Barking Town.—The Council have asked the architect to 
prepare plans for a central school at the Wilmongton Gardens 
site for 640 scholars.—Tenders are to be invited for the erection 
of 59 houses on the Eastbury estate, for 5 in Abbey Road and 
for 20 in Bamber Road. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The Board of Education have approved 
plans for the erection of additional accommodation at the St. 
Hugh’s Central School—tThe architect has been instructed to 
prepare plans for a new secondary school for girls.—Subsidy 
houses are to be erected at the Hursts, 46 by Messrs. Mills and 
Milnes, and at Bidston Avenue, 33, by the Hamilton Estates, 
Ltd.—Tenders are to be invited for the erection of 200 houses 
on the Tranmere estate.—A garage is to be erected at the in- 
fectious diseases hospital at a cost of £1,649.—Refreshment 
rooms and conveniences are to be erected at Birkenhead Park 
at a cost of £1,580.—The Corporation have accepted the -offer 
of Messrs. Selwood Lloyd and Co., of Birkenhead, for the erection 
on the land of 111 non-parlour houses in accordance with the 
plans and specification of the borough surveyor for £52,253 5s. 

BirMINGHAM.—The Education Committee have had _pre- 
liminary plans for a new secondary school at Saltley, to cost 
£40,000.—Moseley secondary school is to be enlarged at a cost 
of £20,500.—Forman’s Road School is to be extended at a cost 
of £5,383.—Plans are to be prepared for a camp school at Black- 
well.—A site is to be secured for a new Council school at Wash- 
wood Heath.—A scheme has been prepared for developing the 
electricity undertaking at a cost of £732,000.—Further land is 
to be secured for extending the salvage department, the estim- 
ated cost of the extensions being £40,000. 

Buackpoot.—Messrs. J. Fielding & Son (Blackpool), Ltd., 
builders, Ashburton Road, are proposing to erect 20 houses 
on the Warbreck Hill estate; and Messrs. R. Fielding & Son, 
builders, of 14 Queen Street, have in hand the erection of 22 
houses at Bidford Road and 14 houses at Sutherland Road. 
The plans have been approved by the Corporation. 

Buiytu.—The Borough Engineer has been asked to prepare 
plans for a bathing pool.—Plans passed: 8 houses, Salisbury 
Street, for Mr. J. Cook; 10 houses, Bohemia Terrace, for Mr. A. 
Robertson, 

Botton.—The trustees of the Starcliffe Methodist Church at 
Moses Gate, Farnworth, are proposing to erect a new school ona 
site at the rear of the church; plans are being prepared by 
Messrs. Ormerod, Pomeroy & Foy, architects, Acresfield, Bolton. 
The cost is estimated at £2,700. 

Bovurnemovutu.—Mr. Abbot has given the Corporation the 
Wesleyan Church in West Southbourne for use as a branch 
library.—The Office of Works are to erect a telephone exchange 
in Southbourne Grove.—Boscombe Pier is to be reconstructed 
at a cost of £22,500.—The Borough Surveyor is to prepare 
plans for a central hall, etce., at the Bournemouth School for 
Girls.—Revised plans are being prepared for a new infants’ school 
at Moordown Church of England school.—Plans passed: 8 
bungalows, Delhi Road, and 6 bungalows in Middleton Road, 
for Messrs. J. T. Rowley & Co. ; 5 houses, Elms Road, for Messrs. 
Jones & Sons. 

BrisToLt.—The City Council have provisionally agreed to 
purchase 126 acres at Almondsbury for development as a colony 
for mental defectives.—Plans are to be prepared for buildings 
to accommodate 500 persons.—New shed accommodation at a 
cost of about £30,000 is to be provided at the docks. 

Brixton.—Two new elementary schools are to be erected 
by the London County Council, one for 600 and another for 800 
children. 

CuELTENHAM.—The architect has been asked to prepare 
plans for 32 houses of brick construction.—Thirty houses are 
to be erected by Mr. W. Drew. 

CHESTERFIELD.—The Town Council have asked Messrs. 
Wagstaff and Sons to prepare plans for 62 houses, and Messrs. 
Wilcockson and Cutts to prepare plans for 48 houses.—Another 
site is to be secured for the erection of baths, the one in Hasland 
Road being disapproved by the Ministry of Health.—A sub- 
committee are reporting as to the provision of new schools.— 
Plans passed: rebuilding Travellers Rest, Whittington Moor, 
for Brompton Brewery Co., Ltd.; dance hall, Sheffield Road, for 
Mr. C. Richardson. 

CHoRLEY.—Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, architects for the 
proposed Highfield School, are to be asked to prepare plans 
for a suggested special subjects centre—The Town Council are 


inquiring if the Ministry of Health will sanction the erection 
of public baths. 

Crry or Lonpon.—Land near Tower Bridge is to be purchased 
for the erection of police dwellings.—A scheme has been pre- 
pared for extensions at the City of London School at a cost of 
£16,000. 

CouLsDOoN.—Plans passed: 14 houses, Southwood Avenue, 
for Messrs. Thomas & Son; bank, The Avenue, for Westminster 
Bank, Ltd. ; 8 houses, Windermere Road, for Mr. C. Gibson. 

Coventry.—The City Council are to erect two experimental 
concrete houses at a cost of about £1,000, for which purpose 
plant for the manufacture of the blocks is to be purchased at 
a cost of £244.—A scheme has been prepared for the development. 
of the Radford housing estate. 

DarweEn.—The Springvale Garden Village, Ltd., are to be 
granted a subsidy for the erection of 30 houses on the Springvale 
Garden Village estate. 

Dupiry.—Mr, T. W. Tansfield has prepared a scheme for a 
shopping arcade at Market Place and Tower Street.—Plans 
passed by Town Council: extension to brewery, Greystone 
Street, for Messrs. Hanson & Sons, Ltd.—The tender of Messrs. 
Butler Bros., Birmingham, £26,660, for the erection of 60 houses 
is recommended. 

HASTBOURNE.—The borough surveyor reports that the 
roomy houses that have been erected are often used as lodging 
houses, and he urges that it would be better to build smaller 
houses which people can rent without having to take in lodgers. 
—Messrs. Boot & Sons are being asked to quote for the erection 
of concrete houses at the Crumbles and on the Victoria Drive 
site.—Plans passed: alterations Queen’s Hotel, Royal Parade, 
for Messrs. J. W. Woolnough, Ltd. ; 6 houses, Woodgate Road, 
for Mr. 8. D. Foulkes; 6 houses, Rotunda Road, for Mr. S. G. 
Scales. 

GrimsBy.—The Town Council has decided to erect a tubercu- 
losis hospital at Scartho at a cost of £8,350. The Boulevard 
Track is to be converted into a children’s playground at a cost 
of £3,670. The Barrett recreation ground extension is to be 
levelled and fenced at a cost of £3,700. 

GUILDFoRD.—Tenders are invited for the erection of 16 flats 
and two houses at Grange Road.—Land is to be purchased for 
a new electricity generating station and works.—Plans passed : 
factory, Worplesdon Road, for Mr. Geo. How. 

HASLINGDEN.—The Corporation propose to erect 20 houses 


on a site at Syke Side to the plans prepared by Mr. Arthur — 


Brocklehurst, M.S.A., architect, Waterfoot. The contract has 
been placed with Messrs. T. Brown, Ltd., builders, 4 Fields 
Road, Haslingden. 


Horttoway.—The L.C.C. Education Committee have decided: 


to enlarge the County secondary school at a cost of £25,240. — 

Hutu.—The Corporation propose to promote a Bill empowering 
them to construct a new pier and floating pontoon and to 
remove the existing Minerva Pier. 


Inczt.—The Education Committee of the District Council — 


have decided on the erection of a new Council school at Higher 
Ince. 
Committee that it should be open to any architect in the country 
to compete for the appointment for the preparation of plans. 

Istiveton.—A school for about 600 children is to be erected 
on a site at Twyford Street by the London County Council. 


Lereps.—The Board of Control have approved the preliminary — 


scheme for extending the accommodation at Meanwood Park 
Colony, by the erection of pavilion homes, central administration 
block, assembly hall, workshop and school, to accommodate 
460 additional patients at an estimated cost of £70,000.— 


Tenders are to be invited for the provision of lavatories and slip- — 


per baths at Bramley Baths.—It is proposed to erect a branch 


library on a site in Waterloo Road.—Land is to be purchased — 


on the East End Park Estate for erecting 114 houses to accom- 
modate persons displaced by improvement schemes.—The 
city engineer is to prepare plans for six houses in Raynville 
Crescent.—The Hospital Committee urge the provision of a 
new hospital on modern lines for the treatment of sick children.— 
Plans passed: 6 houses, Cross Flats Avenue, for Mr. J. Brown : 
8 houses, Ring Road, for Messrs. Masters, Crowther and Lund ; 


10 houses, Coldwell Road, for Mr. George Wilson; 6 houses, — 


8 houses, — 
Parkside Drive, for Mr. F. Holmes ; 6 houses, Kirkstall Avenue, — 


Wensley Drive, for Messrs. Reddyhoff and Son; 


for Messrs. Chaters and Son. 


LrewisHamM.—Messrs. Horace Cheston & Son propose the 


development of the Blythe Hill fields on the Crofton Park estate. 
New roads are to be constructed. 


LiverPoot.—The Board of Management of the Liverpool — 
College are proposing extensions to their buildings at Sefton 


They have recommended the Sites and Buildings Sub: — 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected,by 
Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
&. COnrdeta: 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


GLASGOW 
Westburn, Newton. 
Office: 19WaterlooSt. 


EDINBURGH 
St. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


LONDON 
Riverside Works, 
East Greenwich, S.E. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Office : 
Milburn House. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office : 
47 Temple Row. 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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Park Road. Plans are being prepared by Sir G. G. Scott, R.A., 
7 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C.1. 

MancuestER.—Messrs. Walker & Homfray, Ltd., of Woodside 
Brewery, Salford, are proposing alterations to the “ Thatched 
House,” Broad Street, Pendleton, the “Cross Keys,” Broad 
Street, Pendleton, and the “‘ Live and Let Live,’ Regent Road, 
Salford. Plans are being prepared by Mr. G. Westcott, archi- 
tect, 13 Bridge Street, Manchester—The contract for the 
erection of new shops for the Prestwich Co-operative Society, 
to be erected in Bury New Road to the plans of Mr. J. B. 
Thornley, architect, Market Street, Darwen, has been let to 
Messrs. James Byron, Ltd., contractors, Bury.—H.M. Office of 
Works, London, 8.W.1, has acquired a site of 984 square yards 
for £5,100 at Coral Street, Ardwick, for the erection of a new 
automatic telephone exchange——Mr. E. H. Taylor, architect, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, has prepared plans for Mr. T. Dulton, 
builder, for the erection of eight houses off Darwen Avenue, 


West Didsbury.—Mr. T. H. Patching, architect, has prepared | 


plans for new offices and workshop at Warwick Street, Hulme, 
for Messrs. J. Leech & Son, contractors, and for fourteen houses 
in Kingsway Road, Poluran Road and Sark Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, for Mr. E. Leech, tuilder—Plans have been approved 
for the erection of twelve houses in Ardia Road and thirty houses 
in Veroica Road and Melrose Avenue, Didsbury, for the Com- 


mercial Estates, Ltd., 76 Mosley Street, Manchester.—The. 


management of the Withington Girls’ High School, Wellington 
Road, Withington, propose additions and alterations to their 
premises to plans prepared by Messrs. J. W. Beaumont & Sons, 
architects, 24 Brazennose Street, Manchester.—Messrs. Cruick- 
shank & Seward, architects, Booth Street, Manchester, have 
prepared plans for additions to Sunnyside College Road, Man- 
chester, for Messrs. James & Edwards, manufacturers. 

MANCHESTER.—The Health Committee have prepared a 
scheme for the erection of a hospital for tuberculous children at 
Abergele, North Wales, at a cost of £145,000. Accommodation 
is to be provided for 546 beds. 

MANcHESTER.—Mr. C. Farmer, architect, Brantingham Lane, 
Manchester, has prepared plans for a dwelling house to be 
erected at St. Werburghs Road, North Chorlton-cum- Hardy. 
Messrs. Drury & Gomersall, architects, Pendleton, Manchester, 
has prepared plans for alterations to the Palais de Danse, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—Messrs. E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., shop 
fitters, St. Johns Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1, have 
secured premises at 84 Oldham Street, Manchester for a branch 
showroom. The building is to be reconstructed,.and plans 
have been prepared by their own staff. The contract for steel- 
work has been placed with Messrs. Robinson & Kershaw, 
engineers, 22 Temple Street, Manchester.—Messrs. Wright 
& Green, Ltd., tea merchants, have secured premises at Canncn 
Street and Tipping Street, Manchester, which are to be recon- 
structed for a warehouse; plans by Mr. H. 8. Fairhurst, 
A.R.1.B.A., 90 King Street; Manchester; contract placed 
with Messrs. J. Gerrard & Son, builders, Swinton, Manchester.— 
Messrs. Stopford Brewery, Ltd., brewers, are proposing to 
rebuild the Gorton Brook Hotel; plans have been prepared 
by Messrs. Brameld & Smith, architects, 4 Cannon Street, 
Manchester, and have been approved by the Corporation and 
the Licensing Justices. 

Market Harporoucu.—Plans passed : offices and extensions. 
St. Mary’s Road, for Harborough Rubber Co.; alterations, 
Red Cow, for All Saint’s Brewery Co., Ltd. 

MaARryYLEBONE.—Messrs. Wallis, Gilbert & Partners, architects, 
have lodged plans for a new building at Nos. 221-223 Marylebone 
Road and 5 to 9 Watsons Mews. 

Mertuyr Typrit.—Plans are being prepared for 46 houses 
at the Heolgerrig estate-——The tender of Mr. Harry Smith, 
Cross Keys, Mon., has been accepted for the erection of 126 
houses at the Treharris estate at £508 14s. 1ld. per house. The 
houses are to be of brick construction and this price includes 
roads and sewers. Mr. Smith’s quotation for houses of concrete 
construction averaged £478 1€s. 9d. per house. 

Mitt Enp.—The London County Council are to erect an 
elementary school for 1,500 children at Cephas Street. 

MoreEcaMBE.—The Town Council have decided to submit a 
new scheme to the Ministry of Health regarding the erection of 
57 subsidy houses by Messrs. Edmondson Bros., Ltd.—A gas- 
works extension scheme is proposed at a cost of £42,000. 

New Mitts.—The New Mills Urban District Council have 
secured a site for the erection of 34 houses. 

Newport (I.0.W.).—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned 
a loan of £8,760 for the erection of 18 houses on the Trafalgar 
estate. 

NortTHFLEET.—A committee of the Urban District Council 
are considering the provision of a public slaughterhouse. 

OLpBuRY.—Worcester County Council are seeking sanction 
to a loan of £30,827 for the erection of a secondary school. 
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Prnriru.—The Urban District Council have decided to erect 
30 houses on a site which has just been secured. 

RocupaLE.—Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, architects, 
Baillee Street, Rochdale, are preparing plans for rebuilding the 
“Craven Heifer ” Hotel, Broad Street, Rochdale. 


SuiptEY.—The Urban District Council are to invite tenders — 
for the erection of 70 houses at Albert Road estate.—Plans | 


passed: 34 houses, Gaisby Mount, for Mr. F. Dalby. 


SourTHaLL.—The Middlesex County Council have purchased 4 


a site for the erection of a trade school. 


Stoxr Nrwrneton.—The Borough Council suggest the pro-— 
vision of an open-air swimming bath in Clissold Park upon the — 


basis of a charge being made by the Council. 


Srokr-on-TRENT.—At the Town Council Mr. Sharpley, town . 
clerk, submitted plans and estimates from the Co-operative / 


Wholesale Society, Ltd., Manchester, for the erection of 500 


houses, but the prices quoted were higher than tenders already — 


hehe hh ag etn ell ht 


accepted.—The Town Clerk also submitted plans and specifica- — 


tions of houses constructed of steel and patent composition — 
received from Messrs. Wm. Beardmore & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
and he was asked to obtain further particulars and an estimate ~ 


of the cost of 100 and 500 houses.—Plans passed : reconstruction 


of premises, Phcenix Street, for Mr. T. Goodwin ; drying tower, © 


High Street, for Messrs. Weatherby & Sons ; infirmary, Princes — 


Road, for Governors. 

Srocxrort.—The Stockport Industrial and Equitable Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., are proposing to erect new premises 
at Heaviley, for a butchery department. 
prepared by Messrs. Wrathmell & Blackshaw, 
Queen’s Buildings, Stockport. 


architects, 


STrouRBRIDGE.—Preliminary plans are to be prepared for a 


new secondary school for girls with accommodation for 300 
or 400. 

THoRNTtON.—Plans have been approved by the Thornton 
Council for the erection of a new working men’s club at Cleveleys. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. R. H. Cunliffe, A.R.1.B.A., 
‘“ Wycolla,”’ Cleveleys. 


Bitumen in Road Construction. 


Official support for the scheme for the foundation of a Chair 
of Highway Engineering at London University, will probably 
be forthcoming from the Asphalt Roads Association, of which 
the majority of the leading members are already closely interested 
in the Paviors Company’s proposals. While the important 
programme of research work planned by the Association will, of 
course, be carried out quite independently, the close identity 
between the main objective of the Association and the general 
purpose of the proposed University faculty, suggests that some 
degree of co-operation might be desirable. 

The Asphalt Roads Association has as its primary function, 
the development along scientific lines of the use of bitumen as 
a matrix in road construction. 


The research and technical work of the Association will be 4 


directed towards the evolution of new and improved methods of 
asphalt construction of various forms, and the solution of prac- 
tical problems that may arise ; to the more effective regulation of 


Plans are being © 


Laois niece 


bituminous road work by the formulation of improved standard — 


and special specifications, and the simplification and co-ordina- 
tion of sampling and testing methods; to the study of foundations 
and sub-bases and of aggregates for use in asphalt; and to the 
comparative costs and values of different types of construction 
in relation to the conditions encountered on roads of all classes. 

The results of this work will be made freely available to high- 
way engineers and others in any way interested in road con- 
struction, to all of whom the Association and will accord technical 
information, advice and facilities in connection with construction 
work of any description. 

Numbering among its controlling members a majority of the 
leading British authorities on bitumens and asphalts, the 
Association invites the co-operation of County and Local 
Authority Road Officials who are being enrolled as Associate 
Members. The funds of the Association will be wholly devoted 
to the furtherance of those objects of experiment and research, 
and the collation, collection and dissemination of information and 
statistics, which inspired its foundation. 


The Birmingham Corporation have decided to extend the 
electricity undertaking at an estimated cost of £732,000. 

The Birkenhead Corporation have accepted tenders amounting 
to £52,253 for the erection of 111 houses on the Dell Estate, 
Rock Ferry, and are about to invite tenders for 200 parlour 
subsidy houses on the Tranmere Hall Estate. 

Mr. Frank Curzon proposes to erect a new theatre at Cambridge 
Circus by Shaftesbury Avenue at an estimated cost of £120,000. 
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The Need of a Common Denominator. 


Architects frequently assert that the public is 
awakening to the importance of architecture as one 
of the requirements of the community, and notable 
organs of the press, in particular the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’ have shown evident intention of a wish to 
foster the movement ; but we are inclined to think that 
any general understanding on the part of the public 
is as yet far off. It is difficult to see how this can be 
otherwise, for the architectural character of buildings 
cannot be appreciated by the “‘ man in a hurry,” and 
modern life tends to eliminate rather than increase 
the frequency of periods of contemplation. 

We believe there is only one way to educate the 
public, and that is by some course of training in our 
schools, and it is a question for educationalists whether 
the inclusion of some teaching of architectural subjects 
is practicable or advisable. It is obvious that in 
schools whose curricula include geometry, it might be 
perfectly reasonable to include the drawing of archi- 
tectural detail rather than those more purely geo- 
metrical abstractions of which they are concrete 
examples. All architectural drawing is but an appli- 
cation of geometrical methods, and depends on the 
thorough understanding of projection upon different 
planes, just as much as the usual problems of inter- 
secting cylinders or spheres. Once the relation of 
plan, elevation and section are understood there is no 
difficulty in interpreting the most elaborate architec- 
tural drawing or thoroughly understanding it. 

Children are set to draw out maps with no intention 
of making them professional experts, but simply to 
impress certain facts on their memories, and this would 
apply to architectural drawing in all its branches, 
for the subsequent relation so common in life of archi- 
tect and chent would be entirely altered if the public 
could read a plan as easily as we can ourselves. Most 
children study perspective at some stage or other of 
their education, and it is as easy to apply the rules of 
perspective to a simple building as to anything else, 
and probably a good deal more interesting. We see 
no reason why some education in the forms of style 
should not be included even in a fairly elementary 
education, for at the least it would encourage a habit 
of observation which is an asset to anyone. 

We should say that anyone was ignorant if we found 
they had no knowledge of the sequence of the kings of 
England, but we might with equal reason expect 
them to have a little know ledge of the types of building 
prevalent in some historical epoch, nor could it be 
fairly claimed that the one set of facts were of greater 
importance than the other. The public live two-thirds 
of their whole lives in buildings, and it cannot be 
claimed that they should have no clear knowledge of 
facts relating to them. Any course of education in 
these days includes so much that it should be relatively 
easy if we do not want to increase a curriculum to so 
rearrange it that room is found for a certain amount 
of architectural training. We may think of the French 
saying, “Il faut souffrir pour étre belle,” in regard to 


education. We all suffer at the outset in educational 
matters by having to work at subjects which are at 
first hard and uninteresting, but are subsequently 
productive both of gain and pleasure, but which if left 
to after years would probably remain unlearnt. Archi- 
tecture is one of these subjects, and unless some instruc- 
tion in it is given in early years we may say with 
assurance that it will only really interest or be under- 
stood by an insignificant number of the public. 

If such elementary education were a part of our 
school system many good results would be produced. 
Architect and client would find themselves quickly 
arriving at a common understanding, the public would 
be affronted by ignorant and misplaced detail just in the 
Same manner that a great section of it 1s now by 
ungrammatical and ignorant speech or by an unpleasant 
pronunciation. The public would get what it wanted 
because it would form some reasonable appraisement 
of the nature of its wants, and we should eliminate a 
great deal of the building and design which is only made 
possible by the lamentable fact that architects deal, 
in the main, with a completely ignorant public which 
can only imperfectly express its wants. 

We have from time to time listened to addresses of 
a somewhat popular nature where architects have 
attempted to interest the public in the nature of their 
work, but the true nature of the problem would be 
better understood if members of the public could be 
induced to address architects on their own subjects, 
for we should then thoroughly recognise the width and 
depth of the gulf which lies between us, and the hiatus 
which separates the community from the possibility 
of creating the national expression of architecture 
which we should like to see. 

We are often in the pursuit of our calling impressed 
by the abysmal ignorance of even the more cultivated 
members of the general public on matters affecting 
our calling, simply due to the fact that they are almost 
in a similar position to someone who has never learnt 
a foreign language and hears it quoted. 

In the ages which are now passed people had the 
advantage of seeing the slow and difficult fashioning 
of articles made entirely by hand-made labour, and 
they necessarily in times which were more leisured 
than the present learned many things in that manner ; 
but to-day when goods are manufactured 3 in mass by 
elaborate and intricate scientific requirements, they 
are im many ways far more ignorant than they were in 
the past, and for that very reason what is to be acquired 
by the education of the schools is a far more important 
factor in their lives. Not the least of the many advan- 
tages of the course we have urged is that it would 
naturally tend to bring into the ranks of the profession 
those men who havea natural aptitude and inclination 
which in many cases now remains undiscovered, 
while it would eliminate others who in later years 
determine to embrace the calling with no true realisa- 
tion of its nature, and who once having taken it up 
are reluctant to retrace a wrong step. 
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Our Illustrations. 


BOXLEY WAR MEMORIAL. H. T. B. Barnarp, Architect. 
HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES IN SUSSEX. From pencil Sketches by M. W. Tayntor. 


HOUSE AT WORTH. 


W. Nicuouts, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


Wembley, 1925. 


We have a certain amount of sympathy for the protest 
made at a meeting of the Blackpool Corporation with the 
proposition that the Government should give a subsidy 
towards the cost of opening Wembley this year. Last 
year’s exhibition presumably showed traders—if they 
attended it—the extent of the resources of the Empire, 
and that should be sufficient for practical purposes. The 
financial success of an exhibition must depend on the 
gate money taken, and though bad weather is alleged as a 
reason of its failure to pay its way last year we have no 
certainty that this year will prove more kind. Nor have 
we any certainty that those who went last year will go 
again this year, so there is an additional possibility of the 
venture not being self-supporting. The exhibition seems to 
us to be on wrong lines and in the wrong place ; on wrong 
lines because it should either be made a place of business 
or one of entertainment, but not a mixture of both; in 
the wrong place because Wembley is an awkward place to 
get to. What is wanted, if anything is wanted, in the 
way of a trade exhibition, is one organised on lines similar 
to those of the Lyons Exhibition, in permanent buildings 
at regular intervals and confined to business. We do not 
imagine the buyer goes to Wembley to select the manu- 
facturer to give a £100,000 order for machinery, accom- 
panied by his wife and children, who amuse themselves by 
looking at the Queen’s Doll’s House or spending an hour 
on the scenic railway! 


Scumbling and Colour Glazing. 


A very useful little book on the above subject has been 
written by Andrew Millar which forms a practical handbook 
for house painters, coach painters and others, and is well 


illustrated by 13 colour plates, each giving a number of. 


sample strips actually executed in paint and pasted on. 
Its various chapters describe methods of graining, the 
tools and methods used by the house painter, scumbling 


on woodwork and in distemper colours, scumbling on 
outside work, glazing, and a chapter dealing with Matsine 
and other specialities. A final chapter covers the processes 
for producing metallic and other effects. It is a book 
which will prove most useful to the painter, as very full 
directions are everywhere given. The samples in every 
case are illustrated with a strip of the ground worked on. 

So many new materials and methods are now used in 
painting and staining that the republication of this work 
should be in the hands of every foreman painter. Its 
cost is only 6s. 


Steel Houses. 


Steel houses are for the time being a prominent item of 
interest in every newspaper, but for reasons we have 
already stated we believe their advocates are putting their 
money on the wrong horse. Nor do we for a moment 
believe that there is very much in the argument that a 
large part of the work can be carried out by unskilled, and 
therefore by cheap, labour. It is questionable whether 
unskilled labour is really cheap, for time, which means 
money, is often lost. It is also doubtful whether even the 
use of nominally unskilled labour will enable the promoters 
of Lord Weir’s schemes to escape the net prepared by the 
Trade Unions. Knowing what we do about the possibili- 
ties of expediting work where men will work, we believe 
the real method is to form a fair estimate of what a house 
should cost if every trade worked well and let the total 
sum represer.t the fixed amount on which a subsidy should 
be calculated. In other words, it would seem to the point 
to show the workers in the building trade that if they 
increase building costs by their unwillingness to give a 
reasonable quantum merutt, all public or subsidised housing 
will be stopped. 

But we believe that, if it could be left to the working 
classes themselves to employ the building operatives, most 
of the trouble would be ended, for it is the outcome of a 
belief in the bottomless purse of the public authority. 
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The Cinema, 


Architecture of the cinema theatre, like the moving picture 
industry, is developing on lines of culture and refinement. 

When moving picture exhibitions first became a business for 
regular public entertainment the aims of the whole industry 
were apparently not very high, but with the continual improve- 
ment of the mechanical side of the presentation of moving 
pictures, men of higher intelligence became interested, and a 


ment supplied, one realises the utter waste of effort and money 
that is expended on futile over-decoration. In the majority of 
cases the visiting public enter and leave the theatre when the 
same is in a state of semi-darkness. The immediate point of 
interest is the screen and the picture that is being shown. 

The intervals between the programme items are very short, 
indeed, seldom sufficient length of time is allowed to permit 
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SKANDIATEATRET, STOCKHOLM. E. G. Asprunp, Architect. 
This and succeeding illustrations from “ Architekten ’” of Denmark. 


longer view was taken of the whole scope of the industry. We 
have seen the disappearance of the tawdry buildings, which 
resembled very closely the penny gaffs of Victorian days, where 
all sorts of curious entertainments of a doubtful quality were to 
be seen. The cinema theatre has become a problem of architec- 
tural interest. The proprietors have realised that with the 
advent of quality in the pictures, it was essential that the 
theatres themselves should take on a definite character. The 
public is no longer impressed by gilt and mirrors enriched by 
fantastic modelling. Colour harmony and simple decorations 
are more to their liking. The Empire style, expressing dignity 
and refinement, has been very successfully applied to picture 
theatre architecture. When studying the form of entertain- 


anything but a most fleeting inspection of the decorations. 
Of late some managers have arranged for definite programmes, 
with an interval of some fifteen or more minutes; but these 
theatres are few and will remain limited in number. A musical 
interlude is also in vogue at some places of entertainment, and 
here some inspection of the decorations is possible, but the light 
is generally of a subdued quality and elaboration is entirely 
wasted. The architect has considerable scope in the vestibule, 
foyers, and refreshment rooms. The exterior should also be 
designed with considerable care. On the continent the theatre 
and the opera house are places where friends meet and pay 
social calls between the acts. The seating accommodation is 


let for the season, and the better class places are filled by the 
(Continued on page 49) 
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A. Horc-Hansen, Architect. 


REGINATEATRET, AARHUS. 


AxEL Maar, Architect. 


RIALTOTEATRET, FREDERIKSBERG. 
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KINOPALAIET, OSLO. Rex oa Bucu, Architect. 
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ALEXANDRATEATRET, KOBENHAVN. 
VALDEMAR H. Hammer, Architect. 


same people week after week. Decorations of an elaborate 
nature find appreciation in such circumstances, but whilst 
the picture theatres may have regular clients the conditions 
should be recognised as being entirely different. When the 
scheme of entertainment includes many side lines, such as dining 
and tea rooms, and cafés, dance halls, etc., then the whole archi- 
tectural and decorative problem is on a different footing. It is 
then necessary to make every part of the building attractive 
and alluring. The promoters seek to retain the client for as 
long as possible. They are not concerned with his speedy depar- 
ture after the picture programme has been exhausted. They 
desire to keep him interested. The Regent Theatre, Brighton, 
has been designed on these lines, and fulfils every requirement, 
Another very fine building is the Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion and 
the New Cinema in Kensington Road promises to be a dignified 
structure. The proprietors of picture theatres have still a good 
deal to learn. The beplastering of the exterior walls with 
advertising posters tends to lower the standard of the industry 
and the patrons that visit these places. The finest architectural 
effort is killed by posters displayed in a vulgar manner. One 
is obliged to recognise that the theatre owner is more interested 
in the sale of seats than in architectural elevations, though the 
latter is the best advertising medium if business men would 
only realise its possibilities. It is not sufficient to possess a 
fine film and a splendid band and well-appointed theatre. 
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From *‘ The Architectural Record.” 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS. 
New Theatre for the New York Theatre Guild. 
C. H. CRANE, K. FRANzHEIM & C. H. Bettis, Architects. 


The exterior must be kept free from disturbing influences. 
The Shepherd’s Bush Pavilion, by Mr. F. T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, is a truly fine effort designed in the style of a Roman 
bath. Character and meaning are displayed throughout the 
whole building. Such a theatre should, by virtue of its dignity, 
attract a number of clients. 

The Savoy Picture Theatre, Hull, by Messrs. Blackmore, 
Sykes and Co., architects, recently illustrated in this journal, 
possesses that quiet charm which will recommend it to many 
better class clients. The Majestic Theatre, Leeds, by Messrs. 
P. J. Steinlet and J.C. Maxwell, architects, which we have 
visited, and also recently fully illustrated in “The Archi- 
tect,” has much to recommend it, though the decorations in the 
basement are not in keeping with the rest of the style. 

The Trocadero Cinema, Liverpool, by Messrs. Taliesin Rees 
and Holt, architects, built some months ago, has a very dignified 
exterior elevation, simple and entirely free from any suggestion 
of tawdry decorations. The interior is also quiet, the ceiling 
is panelled, but the decoration is in low relief, and does not 
unduly obtrude. 

The Globe Kinema, Acton, by G. Percy Pratt, architect, has 
an impressive exterior elevation. We regret the heavy and 
rather oppressive character of the decorations. The electrical 
fittings in the booking hall are original in treatment. The seating 
is very comfortable in this theatre, and writing from personal 
experience on the subject, as a regular client of the picture 
theatres, it is a delight to experience the gradual elimination of 
uncomfortable seats. Architects and proprietors are giving 
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more space between the rows; tall men are seldom happy in 
any place of amusement, but great strides have been made to 
accommodate outside sizes in comfort. 

The Piccadilly Picture Theatre, Manchester, by Percy Hother- 
sall, architect. This theatre was designed to seat a large audi- 
ence, Two balconies are provided. The exterior is pleasing 
in treatment. 
more simple. The proscenium arch is very dignified, and no 
contrasting decorative effects are to be found anywhere. 

Managers frequently make the mistake in supposing flowers 
and palms and trees illuminated with coloured lights give a 
pleasing effect. If such naturalistic adornments were suitable 
architects would provide for their correct distribution. A theatre 
is a theatre, not a flower show. The public who are crowding 
down the foyer steps do not appreciate the swaying palm leaves, 
that have either to be avoided or destroyed. They might look 
well in an empty theatre in the morning sunlight, when the 
cleaners are about, but in artificial light they must, by virtue of 
their character, look out of place. Architects who build and 
design theatres consider the prevailing conditions and use mate- 
rials accordingly. 

No review of picture theatres of the last three years would be 
complete without some mention being made of Ilford “ Super 
Cinema,”’ designed by W. E. Trent, architect. The site is very 
long. The theatre measures 155 ft. from the screen to the back 
wall, with a width of 90 ft. between the side walls. The audi- 
torium has a seating capacity of 1,800, plus a gallery holding 
700. The exterior and interior decorations are of the character 
we prefer. Heavy plasterwork decorations are avoided, and 
as a whole, the architect can be congratulated on designing 
a very good theatre. Mr. A. J. Taylor, President of the Society 
of Architects, is engaged on erecting two theatres in Bath, 
the Victory Cinema and Beau Nash Picture House. From illus- 
trations: recently published in a contemporary journal we 
are inclined to prefer the design of the former, though it is very 
difficult to judge interior decorations from perspective drawings, 
and we will content ourselves with the hope that the colour 
scheme employed will mellow the harsh impression we have at 
present formed of the internal decorations. 

Taken collectively, our architectural efforts in regard to 
picture theatres, with one or two exceptions, have not been of 
such a nature as to reflect considerable credit to the 
architectural profession. 

We have selected a few illustrations of continental work 
which seem to ourselves to offer a few suggestions for solving 
some of the everyday problems which face the profession. 


Skyscraperania in Excelsis. 


The ‘‘ New York Times Magazi.e”’ gives an illustration, 
which we should have liked to reproduce, of a city of 
skyscrapers, in which every building formed a lofty needle, 
erected on a site of several sizes of the base dimension of 
the building. A series of roadways pass under each 
building. A city would therefore represent a desert 
punctuated by spikes. One class at least of the com- 
munity would be in great request in such an urban district, 
for the lift, or elevator, as our cousins always like to put it, 
would be of paramount importance in such a community. 
The lift hall would in such structures be their chief internal 
feature. We do not think this dream will come to pass, 
but it is interesting and worthy of notice. 


The R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships. 


In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir Archi- 
bald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Architects offer 
annually, for competition between students of recognised 
schools, two scholarships, one of £75 per annum for one or two 
years, and one of £50 per annum for one or two years. 

The Scholarships are intended to foster : 

(1) The advanced study of all forms of construction, not 
necessarily steel work and _ reinforced concrete. (2) The 
economic, skilful and practical use of materials. (3) Work in 
which the main structural elements shall find their logical 
expression in the architectural design. 

Candidates are advised that the completion of comparatively 
simple problems in all their structural aspects is to be preferred 
to the superficial treatment of ambitious schemes. 

In the first instance applications must be made through the 
principals of the various schools, who will nominate candidates 
and submit evidence of study as above on behalf of the student 
or students nominated. 

The award will be made by a jury nominated by the Board 
of Architectural Education. 

The Scholarships will be tenable at any recognised school 
selected by the successful candidates. 


Some minor mouldings might have been kept — 
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London Out of Town.— Il. 
By Charles G. Harper, 


THE OLD FRONT OF MERCERS’ HALL AS IT STOOD IN CHEAPSIDE. 


It will be seen that these relics of London are very 
widely scattered over the country. At the seaside town 
of Swanage is a large assemblage of them, both large and 
small, trivial and of some importance. The reason for 
Swanage being so favoured is that both partners in the 
considerable building and contracting firm of Mowlem 
& Burt were natives and residents. As opportunities 
occurred, they sent down from London the unconsidered 
trifles that had come their way in the course of their business. 
To-day the stranger in Swanage is startled to see dis- 
carded City of London lamp-posts in the streets, and 
becomes aware, with much surprise, that the front of the 
town hall was formerly that of Mercers’ Hall in Cheapside. 
It is probably the work of Jarman, the City Surveyor, and 
was taken down in 1882, and the stones of it became the 
perquisites of Messrs. Mowlem & Burt. Portions, too, of 
the ornamental stonework of several of the destroyed 
City of London churches, notably of St. Michael, Queen- 
hithe, are to be found in Swanage streets, while con- 
spicuously overlooking the sea is a beautiful pinnacled 
Gothic clock tower which came from the south side of 
London Bridge, where originally it had been erected as a 
memorial to the Duke of Wellington. Soon it was found 
to be in the way, and was given to Mr. Burt, ‘“‘if he would 
care to have it.” If he would, indeed! Burt had the 
jackdaw instinct for anything and everything in this way. 
He snapped at it, and shipped it to Swanage. 

Ald Gate was taken down in 1761, and some of the decora- 
tive portions, including sculptures of the city arms, were 


obtained by Sir William Blackett, of Wallington, North- 
umberland. They have been used in decorating the sham- 
antique “‘ Rothley Castle,” built by him. : 

A much later demolition was that of the “‘ White Bear,” 
a picturesque old galleried inn that stood until 1852 on the 
site that now is covered by the Criterion restaurant in 


Piccadilly Circus. It had a large sculptured effigy of a | 


polar bear forasign. This may now be seen in the garden 
of the little rustic inn of the same name at the hamlet of 
Fickler Hole, near Chelsham, to the south of Croydon. 

The stones of old London Bridge are here, there, and 
everywhere. Some went towards the building of the church 
at Warden in Sheppey, a church itself taken down, years 
later, when the sea encroached upon it. 

Some of the ornamental stonework of the bridge is 
decoratively used in the gardens of Grimthorpe Castle, 
seat of the Earl of Ancaster, near Bourn in Lincolnshire. 
Other stones of the old bridge formed the materials of 
the mansion called “Ingress Abbey,” by Gravesend, 
built by Alderman Harmer, at that time proprietor of the 
‘Weekly Dispatch,” in 1835. One of the curious hooded 
stone alcoves from the bridge is in Victoria Park, having 
been presented by the city to Queen Victoria, who had no 
use for it, and in her turn gave it for the decoration of 
that East End recreation ground. Another of these 
alcoves is in the grounds of Guy’s Hospital. 

- Further,some more of this stonework formsa part of Clark’s 
lead-mills at Hammersmith Mall, and a great deal more 
will be seen by the curious in these things at Watering- 
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MERCERS’ HALL WHICH FORMS THE FRONT OF THE TOWN HALL, SWANAGE. 


bury, near Maidstone, on the property once belonging to 
Matthias Prims Luc:s, chosen Lord Mayor of London 
in 1827. He was a barge-owner and ‘‘ Commodore of the 
River Fencibles.” 

Some of these relics, it is true, are not strictly “* out of 
town,” nor indeed is the beautiful old frontage of Sir Paul 
Pindar’s house, which stood until 1890 as No. 169, Bishops- 
gate Street Without. In its last years it was the “ Sir Paul 
Pindar Tavern.” The elaborately decorated timbered 
front, of Elizabethan date, is now in the South Kensington 
Museum. The house became a tavern, the ‘Sir Paul 
Pindar’s Head,” in 1789. In the rebuilt church of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate, is the monument to this great city 
merchant, traveller and farmer of the King’s Customs, 
who died in 1650, deeply in debt, although some years 
earlier he was worth £300,000. His indebtedness was due 
to the great sums owed him by the King. 

In the lovely grounds’of ‘‘ Grim’s Dyke,” the estate where 
for some years resided Sir William S. Gilbert, part-author 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, stands a mutilated 


stone effigy of Charles the Second, which came from Soho 
Square, originally called “‘ King’s Square.” It is understood 
that it was given by Colonel Blackwell to Mr. Gilbert (as 
he then was) ; but how it should have been that a member 
of the firm of Crosse & Blackwell could make a present of 
a more or less public statue does not appear. The poor old 
statue, shorn of its fire-arms, stands by the lake at Grim’s 
Dyke. It is one of the works of Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
the Danish sculptor, and originally formed part of a group 
in which emblematic figures of the Thames and other 
rivers appeared, 

Until 1872 the beautiful little City Church of St. Mildred- 
in-the-Poultry, the smallest of Wren’s City of London 
churches, stood nearly opposite the Mansion House. The 
huge buildings of the Gresham Assurance Company now rise 
on the site, which is partly to be identified by the grimy little 
“St. Mildred’s Court ” at the side. The site of the church 
was sold for £50,200. This sum went to build and endow 
the new church of St. Paul, Goswell Road, whose interior 
is furnished with the very fine carved woodwork formerly 
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in St. Mildred’s, including the pulpit. The organ was sold 
to an Independent Chapel at Tottenham. The stones of St. 
Mildred’s probably would have been ground up for mortar 
had not an enthusiastic antiquary, Mr. Lewis Ffytche, 
F.S.A., of Thorpe Hall, Louth, Lincolnshire, been passing at 
the time. He purchased them and caused them to be 
conveyed to his estate, with the intention of having them 
re-erected as a private chapel. This intention was never 
carried out, for financial disaster befel him and he died. 
Enquiries have failed to discover what became of the 
stones. 

The famous ‘“‘ Percy Lion” that long formed a very 
prominent object, cresting the skyline on the front of 
Northumberland House, which for centuries, until it was 
pulled down in 1874, was the town-house of the Dukes of 
Northumberland, facing Trafalgar Square, was a London 
landmark of much fame. The great.mansion, removed 
for the purpose of forming the new London street named 
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THE LION OF SION. 


after it, “‘ Northumberland Avenue,” was the very last of 
that line of palaces of the nobility which in olden times 
made a continuous line of stately architecture and lovely 
gardens extending to the banks of the Thames, from the 
Temple to Westminster. 

The peculiarity of the Percy Lion above all other lions in 
heraldry is that it has a tail extended stiffly, like a poker. 
It is the most remarkable lion in all that strange category 
of strictly unnatural history; with the exception, of 
course, of the two-tailed lion borne by several families on 
their heraldic shields: a fitting companion for the double- 
headed eagles and the winged lion of St. Mark. 

The stone lion of the Percys was removed to Sion House, 
Isleworth, where it occupies a position similar to that it 
had in London. It is on record that some wag, contem- 
porary with Theodore Hook, a master in such jokes, once 
stood in Trafalgar Square and gazed so long and stedfastly at 
this cognizance of the Dukes of Northumberland that an 
immense crowd gathered about him, gazing also; in 
the way inquisitive Londoners had. It could not happen 
again, even if the lion were yet there, for the Londoners of 
to-day are too indifferent and too self-absorbed for that. 
When the crowd asked the humorist in what he was so 
interested, he replied that he was waiting for the lion to 
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wag his tail. History does not relate whether they ducked 
him in the fountains of the Square for his impudence. 

The panelling for the once-dreaded “‘ Star Chamber ”’ at 
Westminster, removed in 1834, after the fire which destroyed 
the Houses of Parliament, was taken to Leasowe Castle, on 
the Cheshire coast, near New Brighton. What has since 
become of it is unknown to me. But I can tell where the 
massive iton gates of old Farringdon Market are now to be 
found, should any interest be taken in them. Farringdon 
Market, a dismal failure, stood with one front to Farringdon 
Street and another to St. Bride Street. Completed and 
formally opened November 20, 1829, there were then many 
anticipations of great and enduring. prosperity for this 
successor to the notorious Fleet Market that stood in the 
midst of what is now Farringdon Street. The City Cor- 
poration expended as much as £280,000 upon the site and 
buildings, and everything possible was done to merit a pro- 
sperity that never came. The Market dragged out a forlorn 
existence for many years. Occasionally someone sold there 
a penny bunch of watercress, but that was a surprise. Fin- 
ally it was closed in 1892, and the site was sold by auction. 
Messrs. Charles & Tubbs purchased the acre and three- 
quarters that constituted the site, together with the build- 
ings, for £98,000. 

Somewhere, beneath the flagstones and the cobbles of 
that site, in a nameless grave, lay Thomas Chatterton, the 
youthful poet, dead, August 25, 1770, by his own hand, 
for there had been the burial ground of Shoe Lane Work- 
house, in which with those maimed rites that awaited 
suicides, he had been interred. The little workhouse grave- 
yard covered approximately the site occupied by the clock- 
tower and the central buildings of the market built fifty-nine 
years later. The ground, steeply sloping down to Farringdon 
Street, as will be noticed by Stonecutter Street, which 
formed the southern boundary of the Market, was an awk- 
ward site. The descent was towards the Fleet River, whose 
course was that of Farringdon Street of the present time. 
Farringdon Avenue”? now occupies most of the area of 
the Market, whose entrance from Farringdon Street was 
almost opposite Turnagain Lane, between Nos. 66 and 67, 
where a kind of courtyard marks the old approach. 

The gates were removed by Mr. Tubbs, J.P., and erected 
at the entrance to Nether Court, Church End, Finchley. 

The old panelling from the ‘‘ Cock ” Tavern, Fleet Street, 
is now in the dining-room of Hall Place, Shackleford, 
between Guildford and Farnham, and in the outer hall is 
the balcony-railing from the Banqueting Hall in White- 
hall, but the Jacobean overmantel from the ‘ Cock,” 
formerly on the north side of Fleet Street, may be seen 
in the present “‘ Cock ”’ tavern on the opposite side. 

The old stones of Christ’s Hospital (the “* Bluecoat 
School’’) in Newgate Street, were in 1907 discovered to 
have been used in a new river-wall then building at 
Dagenham, in which region of marshes was deposited 
much of the *“* London clay’ excavated in the tunnelling 
operations of several of the London “tube” railways. 
The statues of Edward the Sixth, and of Charles the 
Second, which decorated the entrance of Christ’s Hospital, 
were removed to the new school at Horsham. | 

When the old front of the Guildhall of the City of London 
was taken down in 1789, to be replaced by the present front, 
the work of Dance, the six fifteenth century statues of 
Prudence, Valour, Charity and other virtues which had 
adorned it were removed. Many years later, in 1846, they 
were sold for £100 to Henry Bankes, Member of Parliament 
for Corfe Castle. Many inquiries have been made as to 
their present whereabouts without result. 

The like negative result has been the end of inquiries 
as to what has become of the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Cumberland—* The Butcher,” .as his enemies 
styled him, the victor of Culloden. 
in 1777 in Cavendish Square by Lieut.-General Strode 
‘““In Memory,” .as the inscription had it, ‘ of private 
kindness and public virtues.” This work, of no very 
great order of art, is stated to have been removed in 1861, 
but no details of the removal appear to be available. 
An equally impenetrable mystery seems to enshroud the 
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final disposition of a huge and ungainly equestrian statue 
of George the Third. The existence of this work, by one 
Beaupré, was due to the filial piety of the Princess Amelia. 
It was set up in Berkeley Square in 1766, and was removed 
in 1827; no one knows whither. 

His son and successor, George the Fourth, was post- 
humously honoured in the then new London area of 
Battle Bridge in 1830, when it was decided to erect a 
statue of His Majesty there. ‘‘ Battle Bridge” was 
by tradition that place where the British under Boadicea 
were defeated by the Roman legions commanded by 
Suetonius Paulinus. No Londoner of to-day is familiar 
with the locality of that name, and not one in a thousand— 
nay, ten thousand—could declare where it was. The 
memorial to George the Fourth took the form of a statue 
formed of a brick core covered with plaster and eleven 
feet in height, moulded to shape. This horror, by Stephen 
Geary, surmounted a hideous plaster-faced Doric structure 
by Nash. It was sixty feet in height, and embodied a 
police station: a necessity at the time for that region. 
The whole affair became such a subject for public ridicule 
that it was swept away in 1845. 

The contemptible monument, whose entire existence 
was comprised within the span of fifteen years, was said 
by one who remembered it sometimes to haunt him in his 
dreams, and to have been even more ugly than the bronze 
statute of Havelock, unfortunately, still suffered to 
remain in Trafalgar Square, which is said to be Pheidian by 
comparison. 

“ Battle Bridge ”’ crossed the “‘ River of Wells,” where 
there stood in the time of Edward the Sixth a corn-mill. 
The miller seems to have been an outspoken man, for he 
was set in the stocks and had his ears cut off for uttering 
seditious words against the Lord Protector, the Duke of 
Somerset. A little later, the Lord Protector lost his head, 
on a charge of High Treason. So, if the miller had but kept 
his opinions to himself a little longer, he would have saved 
his ears. 

It is a little difficult to realise that this now busy part of 
London was in 1731 so lonely and so dangerous that here 
a coach was stopped and robbed by a highwayman, one 
J. Everitt, who robbed two ladies, a child and a maid 
travelling in it; ‘‘ but not uncivilly.” In spite, however, 
of his courtesy, he was hanged at Tyburn, February 20, 1732. 

But although the monument has gone, it has at least 
left a record of its existence in the name, “‘ King’s Cross.” 
For that was the spot. It was one, then, of the ragged and 
very questionable outskirts of London, where huge cinder- 
heaps were the chief features, and dangerous ruffians the 
usual population. The actual site of the monument was 
the middle of the road, just opposite the King’s Cross tube 
station. 

A forgotten statue of the great Duke of Marlborough 
formerly stood in Marlborough Square, Chelsea. The 
Chelsea Vestry disestablished it in 1885, when it was 
removed to the Vestry Wharf. Thence it passed to 
decorate the front garden of a vestryman ; and afterwards 
found its way to the yard of a dealer in statuary. Finally 
it was purchased by the Duke of Marlborough, and removed 
to Blenheim Palace. 

A statue in plaster of one Henry Peto, of whom we know 
nothing, except that he was the holder of a lease from 1818, 
held of the ground-landlord of Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, once 
decorated the quiet and decorous courtyard of Furnival’s 
Inn. The Inn, and Wood’s Hotel, were demolished in 
1890. The statue, which had stood there from 1830, 
disappeared when the buildings were pulled down to 
make room for the present Prudential Assurance Co.’s 
offices. 

Among relics of the City churches dispersed far and wide, 
the elaborate Communion Table formerly belonging to the 
destroyed church of Allhallows the Great, in Upper Thames 
Street, is a notable object. The church was destroyed in 
that same sly and piecemeal way in which it is now sought 
by the Bishop of London to make away, by degrees, with 
numbers of other City churches. In 1920, a Committee 
presided over by him recommended the removal of no fewer 
than nineteen City churches “of small importance or 
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architectural interest’ ; and when this proposal raised too 
much criticism, a revised list of nine was suggested. One 
plea, among many, is that the suburbs should have more 
churches, and that the sale of City church sites would 
provide funds for building more churches in outer London. 
But may we not ask why, if suburban London really wants 
more churches, it cannot provide for its own spiritual needs. 
If it will not do so, without the destruction of churches 
elsewhere (on whatever plea advanced) surely its souls are 
scarce worth the saving. But, as a matter of fact, outer 
London has raised no such demand. 

The tower and north aisle of Allhallows the Great were 
demolished in 1878, and the road was widened. Later, it 
was declared that, as it stood, mutilated, it was scarcely 
worth preserving. Incidentally, the City of London 
Brewery, next door, lusted for the site, and was prepared 
to pay a good price for the land, for extension of its premises. 
This was the best of arguments, and the sole necessary one. 
The church was pulled down, the site sold; and the ex- 
tension of the brewery stands there to-day. 

The interior fittings of Allhallows were particularly 
rich and beautiful. There was a magnificent screen, given 
by the Hanse merchants at the rebuilding after the Great 
Fire, in grateful acknowledgment of the benefits received 
by generations of their fellow-traders. This, together 
with the ornate pulpit and sounding-board, bearing the 
Hanse Eagle, altar-rails and the brass candelabra, have 
gone to St. Margaret, Lothbury; the organ-case is in 
St. Michael’s, Paternoster Royal ; with the stone figures of 
Moses and Aaron from the reredos, and the curious figure of 
Charity from the front of the organ gallery. The greatly- 
enriched Renaissance Communion Table is in the new 
church of Allhallows at Gospel Oak; a building erected 
from the spoliation of this City place of worship. 

When the church of St. Michael, Queenhithe, in Upper 
Thames Street, was destroyed in 1875, the sale of its site 
did not yield so much as had been expected. This is found 
generally to be the case ; itis as though a kind of retribution 
befel those projects. The sum netted was £10,742, of 
which £2,425 was given to the adjacent church of St. James, 
Garlickhithe ; £2,917 went into the not badly-filled coffers 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and the remaining 
sum of £5,400 went towards building a new church of 
St. Michael in Camden Town. In this church is to be seen 
the white marble Renaissance bowlfont on a stem, some- 
what in the proportions of a wine-glass, which formerly 
belonged to St. Michael’s, Queenhithe. It is beautifully 
sculptured with foliage and cherubs’ heads ; and resembles 
in its general appearance the font of St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street, and several others in the City churches. 

When old Blackfriars Bridge, built in 1760, was taken 
down, in 1864, for the erection of the present structure, 
most of its stones were distributed no one knows whither. 
But one of the pillars of the old bridge is in the garden of 
a private house at Amwell, in Hertfordshire. 

The old Hall of Serjeants’ Inn in Chancery Lane was 
dismantled following upon the dissolution of the Society. 
The site of the Inn was purchased by one of the Serjeants- 
at-Law, Mr. Serjeant Cox, founder of the “‘ Field and Queen”’ 
journals, who removed the stones and rebuilt the Hall 
on his estate called ‘Moat Mount,” on the heights of 
Highwood Hill, above Mill Hill, where it is still, with its 
windows yet displaying the seventeenth-century and later 
stained glass showing the heraldic shields of the old 
serjeants, that now extinct legal order. 

When Barnett Isaacs, son of one Isaac Isaacs, who 
called himself ‘“ Barnato,’ but whom, even so, I 
cannot help thinking to have been of the Jewish race, 
rising from the purlieus of Petticoat Lane, became a South 
African millionaire, and traversing the length of London 
from east to west, built himself a lordly mansion in Park 
Lane, at the corner of Stanhope Street, his taste in external 
decoration rather scandalised the demure serenities of 
Mayfair. After ‘‘ Barney’s ” tragic end at sea, on June 14, 
1897, when he leaped overboard in a fit of madness from the 
Scot, near Madeira, on his way home from the Cape, his 
flamboyant mansion was purchased by Sir Edward Sassoon, 
and the statues and much else of the too rich stonework 
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were removed ; leaving the exterior still ornate, although 
not so wildly extravagant as before. The allegorical figures, 
eight feet high, of Night, Morning, Truth, Fidelity, and 
Welcome, he presented to the Corporation of Brighton, 
and they were erected in the Victoria Gardens in that 
town. 

It is interesting to know that the freehold of Barnato’s 
house cost £70,000, the building £40,000 more, and the 
internal decorations a further £30,000. The house is of 
five storeys, built of Portland stone. It was begun in 
October, 1895, and was completed early in 1897. In 
August, 1923, the Brighton Corporation decided to get rid 
of the five statues, which had always been regarded as 
especially obnoxious, and offered them for sale, to be 
broken up for road-metal, if it should please the purchaser 
to serve them in that way. 

And so have passed some of the rather grotesque glories 
of that extravagant Park Lane palace; even as the, after 
all, good-natured Barney himself passed. He was but 
forty-five years of age when he made that sudden end at 
sea; ill, and depressed with the collapse of that Kaffir 
boom he had engineered, and in which at last, in striving 
to hold up the falling market, he had lost three millions 
sterling, during 1895. 

The original “ Lion’s Head”’ letter-box of ‘‘ Button’s 
Coffee House ” in Russell Street, Covent Garden, founded 
by Daniel Button in 1712, is now kept as a relic at Woburn, 
the Duke of Bedford’s reclusive seat, in Bedfordshire. 
““ Button’s’”’ was, in common with “ Tom’s” opposite, 
a resort of literary men. ‘‘Tom’s” was so named from 
Thomas West, a servant of Addison’s, who set up in 
business in 1700. It was, in common with the “ Devil,” 
“ Apollo,” “‘ Garraways’,” and other coffee-houses of the 
eighteenth century, a meeting-place of wits and those who 
liked to be thought witty by frequenting them, on the 
chance of meeting such literary figures as Addison, 
Richard Savage, Steele, Swift, or Johnson. 
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*“ Button’s > was the unconventional office of the 
“Guardian” of that age, whose editor caused the Lion’s 
Head box to be placed there for the reception of manu- 
scripts; as he stated in the issue of July 22, 1713: 
‘““ Whatever the Lion’s Head swallows, I will digest.” 


Beneath the mouth, one of generous proportions, was the 
Latin couplet from Martial : 


“ Servantur magnis isti cervicibus ungues, 
Non nisi delectaé pascitur ille fera.” 


The first line is the twenty-second epigram, in Book I. 
and the second line is the sixtieth epigram. The meaning 
is -— 

These talons are kept for mighty necks, 

They have not learned to crush beast so small. 


The original refers to the lion’s disregard of such small 
prey as the hare; but the implication intended for Button’s 


letter-box was that the critics were to be feared not by - 


the small contributors, but only by the authors of a more 
considerable calibre. 


From “ Button’s ** this interesting relic was removed to 
the Shakespeare tavern, thence to Richardson’s and ulti- 
mately was bought by the Duke of Bedford. 


When the Prince Regent in 1814 entertained.the Allied 
Sovereigns at Carlton House, Pall Mall, he received his 
guests in a grand annexe built in the garden from designs 
by Nash. It may be said to realise the shape and pro- 
portions of a tent, and has twenty-six sides. 


This remarkable room was removed to Woolwich Com- 
mon, where, as *‘ the Rotunda,” it is used as a museum of 
ancient guns and armour. 
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SHELTER IN VICTORIA PARK, FORMERLY ONE OF THE 


ALCOVES OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


Digswell Place, Hertfordshire, formerly Digswell Rectory, 
was sold in 1914, and is now a country seat. The old 
black-faced clock over the stables was once the clock-dial 
of the Horse Guards in Whitehall. . 

The city church of St. Dionis, Backchurch, was destroyed 
in 1878. Some of its woodwork is installed as panelling 
in the dining-room of Tower House, Bedford Park, Chiswick, 
at one time the residence of Jonathan Carr, the originator 
of that once delectable artistic village. Other portions 
of the woodwork are in the neighbouring club. 
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** Polychromy.” 


‘Polychromy, Architectural and Structural.’’ By Leon 
V. Solon. With introduction by Ralph Adams Cram. 
(“ The Architectural Record” of New York.) j 

This is a carefully compiled and clearly written account 
of the facts established by investigation of Greek examples, 
the author showing that in their application of colour to 
architectural forms the Greeks followed fixed rules. For 
examples, excavations of Greek buildings from the com- 
mencement of the sixth century to the early part of the 
fifth century show that no colour was employed on weight- 
carrying members such as columns, architraves, and retain- 
ing walls. The corona and dentils are left uncoloured, while 
a second group of supported members are intermediate 
between them and a third group of more purely decorative 
parts on which colour is freely utilized. The author fully 
proves his point, which is that colour was employed in Greek 
architecture with strict regard to its architectonic values, 
so much so that when the colour of the hair in a figure in 
a pediment was concerned it might be blue or red if that 
colour gave the best result from an architectonic standpoint. 

Mr. Solon also very clearly analyses the effects to be 
aimed at in colour decoration, the necessity of avoiding 
any attempt at shading, and the values of different colours 
in creating a sense of relative planes. 

Professor Cram, in his introduction, does more than this, 
for he pleads for the reintroduction of colour in connection 
with architecture and condemns the practice of the Renais- 
sance in abjuring it. But while we think that Mr. Solon has 
given most valuable guidance in the use of colour in relation 
to buildings, we are at issue with Professor Cram in wishing 
to reintroduce it, at any rate under conditions such as ours. 
The colouring of buildings erected under brilliant sunlight, 
such as that of Greece, Northern Africa and, we might 
add, New York, may have much to commend it, though 
even under the brilliant light of Greece we question whether 
we should really like blue-black triglyphs and ornament 
picked out in red and yellow as much as we do those 
of the uncoloured marble, but we are convinced that under 
our duller skies we should prefer uncoloured decoration. 
We know that in the Middle Ages here colour was freely 
employed, and in Viollet-le-Duc’s church of Bon Secour, near 
Rouen, and Burges’s Cardiff Castle, we can judge of the effect 
of medieval colouring, but such effects, though archzeologic- 
ally and historically correct, would please few of us now. 
This may either be because we have lost what is xsthetic 
sense or, alternatively, that in some ways we have learnt 
more than our ancestors, but in either event we should 
pause before we emulate their example. But we feel 
that the exquisite proportions and delicacy of Greek archi- 
tecture would be partially spoiled to us by brilliant colour- 
ing such as that of which we are given illustrations, and the 
only fitting place of such decoration seems to us to be in 
the theatrical adjuncts of some Greek play. 


Correspondence. 


“Tt Pays to Advertise.” 


To the Editor of Tuk ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—Friends have pointed out to me that the first 
sentence of the article on “It Pays to Advertise,” published 
in your issue of January 9, has no direct connection with what 
follows. “We frequently receive articles from contributors 
which should be illustrated so as to give them their maximum 
value.” Let me refer to the article written by William Harvey 
in the same issue, page 19, entitled “Interior Decoration.” 
The need for such an article.and the interest in the same lies in 
a desire to point out certain definite things which are frequently 
done and yet which should not be done. Now, to give the full 
value to this article, illustrations of these things which architects 
have done which offend the taste should have been illustrated. 
But who can afford to possess such courage. Many business 
premises, dance halls, theatres and private houses come to 
mind from which suitable illustrations could have been procured 
to emphasise the points expressed by Mr. Harvey, but they 
could not be included because of sentence number two in my 
article, “ But architects do not appreciate criticism of any 
kind.” A well-known editor and writer recently remarked 
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“that of all criminals the architect was frequently the worst.” 
A certain serious aspect of design is seldom considered by them. 
If they were more mindful of the fact that generations and 
millions of thinking people will pass their creations before the 
housebreaker reduces them to dust, better elevations might be 
the result. At least architectural designers might seek to create 
facades that were part of a scheme within a given street length, 
and not just a narrow frontage expressing an idea that bore no 
relationship to the rest of the buildings to the right or the left. 
Can anybody take any pleasure in Fleet Street ? Isolated build- 
ings may please, but as a street it is just a convenient passage. 
The architect frequently acts like the quarter-page advertiser. 
Designs his elevation without any consideration of what is to the 
right or left, above or below. Frequently some have to be the 
first to express an improvement of taste under such circum- 
stances ; the problem should not be difficult. By adopting a 
recognised style of expression the architect places himself 
beyond criticism ; it is only when he desires to outvie the already 
impossible by something more original that he contributes 
examples of things best left undone. 
METHUSELAH. 


A Correction. 
To the Editor of Tue ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—I notice on reading through your January 9 issue 
that you state that Messrs. Barkers’ premises are being carried 
out by Sir Reginald Blomfield. This is not entirely correct, as 
Sir Reginald is only responsible for the fagade, and the remainder 
of the work is being carried out to my design and under my 
supervision. : 

I am sending you this note to avoid confusion. 

Sir Reginald is also only concerned with the one building—viz., 
the Crown site.—Yours truly, 

H. L. CaBucne. 

36 Kensington Square, Kensington, London, W.8. 

January 9, 1925. 


Thanks Returned. 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

DeEAR Srr,—The expressions of kindness and sympathy to 
my family and me during my long illness (eight months) have 
been so numerous and widespread that it will take me a long 
time to convey my thanks to each individual, as I hope even- 
tually to do. Will you therefore kindly permit me, through 
the medium of your papér, to ask my many friends, Architects, 
Surveyors, Merchants and Fellow-Builders, to accept in the 
meanwhile this means of thanking them one and all for their 
kind enquiries, gifts of flowers, letters and resolutions at meetings, 
during a period of great anxiety and suffering, from which I am 
happy to say I am now fairly on the way to a complete recovery. 

Thanking you in anticipation.—Yours faithfully, 

Rotanp 8B. CHESSUM. 


Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town 
Planning. 


Regulations for the admission of candidates to the Examination 
leading to the Diploma in Town Planning. 

Candidates applying for admission to the Examination in 
Town Planning must be either: (a) Fellows of the R.I.B.A. ; 
(b) Associates of the R.I.B.A. ; or (c) Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 

The Examination will be held annually in July. 

Candidates must submit in support of their applications : 

(1) An original study illustrated by sketches of an existing 
town or part of a town. 

(2) An original scheme for site planning, town planning, 
or town development with a description. 

(3) A written thesis on a subject pertaining to town planning 
accompanied by a plan or plans. 

On the application being approved by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, the candidate will be required to prepare 
a thesis and scheme to a special subject which will be set by 
the Examiners. The subject will be the lay-out of an actual 
area, of which ordnance sheets will be supplied to the candidate, 
together with set conditions. 


The Westminster Bank have purchased 2,500 sq. ft. of land, 
facing Newgate Street, of the old General Post Office site, for 
the purpose of erecting a new branch office. 

Messrs. Courtoulds, Ltd., are erecting a building on the old 
G.P.O. site, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
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Portfolios of Architectural [ffustrations 


From “ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE.” 


A Comprehensive Series of Examples of Modern Architecture, 
Decorative Art, Interior Decorations and Sculpture, including many 
Plans, Elevations and Half-inch Details, together with a Fine Series of 
Reproductions of Pen, Pencil, Wash, and Watercolour Perspectives, 
also of Specially Taken Photographs. 


Nos. | MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND COUNTY 
OFFICES.—100 plates, including elevations, 
perspectives, interior views and 60 plans, 15/— or 
$3.75c. net. 

2 & 3 LIBRARIES.—The collection of 150 plates is divided 
into two portfolios of 75 plates each, price 12/6 
or $3.00 net per portfolio. 

4 TOWN HALLS.—90 plates, including many plans, 
15/— or $3.75c. net. Ae 

5 & 6 SCHOOLS.—The collection of 200 plates is equally ‘{ Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
divided into two portfolios, price 15/- or $3.75c. HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
net each; 127schemes are illustrated with122 plans. Wilhams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 

7 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES.—100 plates, mks AA 
15/- or $3.75c. net. 
8-11 ELEVATIONS AND HALF-INCH DETAILS. 


yo: a tees into four portfolios of 100 ROOFED WITH 
plates, 15/— or $3.75c. net each. 
12 THEATRES, (CONCERT AND CINE- Ee Neha LGA NITE 
MAS.—100 plates, 15/— or $3.75c. net. 36 
peas are illustrated ; the portfolio contains ROOFING 
56 plans. 
13 HOSPITALS AND INFIRMARIES.—90 plates, 
15/- or $3.75c. net, including many plans. NE of the many Vulcanite 
14 HOTELS, INNS, ee RAILWAY STATIONS. contracts illustratedabove, 
—100 plates, 15/- or $3.75c. net; the collection ' 7 
includes 35 hotels, 7 inns and 19 railway stations ; ONO ee ae Hie tees 
RRO Ae shown: of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
15 & 16 VILLAGE HALLS, INSTITUTES, AND Roofing. 
CLUBS.—150 plates divided equally into 2 port- 
Pie (2oier $3.00 uct each; the collection From large works to club- 
illustrates 16 golf clubs, 5 political and 16 assorted houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
clubs, 19 village memorial halls, 13 church insti- . al ak lionn 
tutes and parish halls, 15 village and assorted IS Tapldaly superse ing ali other 
institutes ; many plans are included. types of roofing. 
17 SKETCHES AND STUDIES.—100 plates, 15/- ! 
ME 63.75) vet Impervious to water, snow 
18 GOVERNMENT OFF ate. es 15/- or and chemical fumes, unaffected 
./5c. net ; collection includes overnment . : 
buildings, 3 Parliamentary building schemes, 9 by climate, incombustible and 
le Hatt eee ce courts, 5 post offices, 22 fire-resisting, cost lower than 
plates illustrate plans. 7 wid 
I9 MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, AND EXHIBI- SEOs eae of se oofing pes 
TION BUILDINGS.—90 plates, 15/- or are a lew OF the advantages tully 
$3.75c. net. explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 


20 FIRE STATIONS, PUBLIC BATHS, MAR- 
ETS, Etc., including many plans, 12/6 or 


$3.00 net. 
21 & 22 CHURCH EXTERIORS.—200 plates divided 
equally into 2 portfolios, 15/— or $3.75c. net each. 
23 & 24 CHURCH INTERIORS.—200 plates divided 


equally into 2 portfolios, 15/— or $3.75c. net each. 1 
25 CHURCH EXTERIOR DETAILS.—75 plates, Vulcanite Dampcourses 


alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


Hes or $3.00 net ; oor aot cae chancels, HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
ych gates, etc., are included in the collection. PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 

26 & 27 CHURCH INTERIOR DETAILS.—Collection of SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 
Re oe divided equally into 2 portfolios of 75 
plates, 12/6 or $3.00 net each. BITUMEN 

28 WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS AND SMALL REXILITE ed Ahab 

COTTAGES.—75 plates, 12/6 or $3.00 net; RELI ANCE pe AG 
numerous plans are included. 

29 & 30 DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, EXTERNAL VULC ANITE SHEET ASPHALTE ) 


DETAILS.—150 plates divided equally into 2 . 
portfolios 12/6 or $3.00 net each; gables, BRO NRO RO RO RO ROR RS RO RRS RS RS RES RS RRERG RES 
gates, porches, chimneys and many other external ( 
features are included. : ID 

The charge for Postage to the U.S.A. is as follows : 60 cents for One ered o N 


Portfolio ; 50 cents per portfolio if Two ave ordered at one time : 40 BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 
sents per portfolio if Three or more are ordered at one time. To all i y 


eo Countries, od. per portfolio, including the United Kingdom. 
} 


Order with Remittance, to include Postage, to be sent to GILBERT 
| WOOD & CO., 6-11, Imperial Buildings, LudgateCircus,London,E.C.4 
| 
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General News. 


Botton.—Amended plans are to be prepared for extensions 
to the fire station—A loan of £14,800 is to be sought for the 
erection of a new school in Devonshire Road.—Plans passed : 
12 houses, Tenby Road, for Mr. A. 8S. Woods; 4 houses, Church 
Road, for Mr. Halliwell; 90 houses, Moorland Grove district, 
for Messrs. Leigh Bros. 

BrapForp.—Tenders are to be obtained for 64 additional 
houses on the Thornton site. A site at Thornton is being con- 

‘sidered for a new grammar school. Plans passed: 8 houses, 
North Road, for Mr. A. E. Akeroyd ; 8 houses, Harewood Street, 
for Messrs. Mellor & Holdsworth ; 6 houses, Salisbury Road, for 
Mr. R. T. Wilson; 6 houses, Lister Lane, for Mr. A. Dickinson ; 
18 houses, Cottingley Road, for Mr. A. W. Cooke.—The tender 
of Messrs. J. Robinson & Co., of Rotherham, £31,329, has been 
accepted for the erection of 70 houses at the Thornton and 
Swain’s House estates. 

Burton-on-TRENT.—The Borough Surveyor has prepared 
plans for the extension of the museum and is to obtain tenders 
for the work as soon as possible.—Tenders are to be invited 
for the erection of 20 houses. 

Hemswortu.—An assembly hall and gymnasium are to be 
erected by the West Riding Education Committee at the second- 
ary school at a cost of £5,750.—A new elementary school for 
500 children is to be provided. 

IuxiEry.—A site in Bolling Road is to be purchased for the 
erection of a secondary school for girls. 

Lercester.—Mr. W. H. Riley, F.R.I.B.A., has prepared 
plans for a bus garage to be erected at Abbey Park depot at a 
cost of £11,000. 

MANCHESTER.—The revival in the electrical engineering 
industry is reflected in a big extension which Messrs. Ferguson, 
Palin, Ltd., are to make shortly to their works at Openshaw, 
Manchester. New buildings will cover 14,000 sq. yds.; the 
plans are being prepared by their own staff. The City Architect 
(Mr. H. Price) has been instructed to prepare plans and obtain esti- 
mates for the erection of a public wash-house on a site at Moston, 
estimated to cost £21,700. The Nates Individual Tailorcraft 
are proposing alterations to their premises, 49 to 51 Cross Street, 
Gorton, plans by Mr. A. Castlehow.—Messrs. I. Foden and W. 
Henshall are proposing to erect two houses at Ackroyd Avenue, 
Gorton, to the plans of Mr. F. Goodyear.—Messrs. Jones & 
Dalrymple, architects, 178 Oxford Road, Manchester, have 
prepared plans for the alterations to the branch bank at Shude- 
Hill and New George Street for the District Bank Ltd., 17 
Spring Garden, Manchester. The contract has been let to 
Messrs. J. Bailey & Co., builders, Lower Ormond Street, Hulme. 
—Mr. W. Longworth, architect, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Man- 
chester, has prepared plans for a new block of offices in Wood 
Street for Mr. R. H. Murray. Contracts placed with Mr. B. 
Hodgkinson, builder, Ardwick.—Mr. E. W. Taylor, architect, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, has prepared plans for the erection of 
8 houses at Belgrove Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for Mr. J. T. 
Scott, builder—Messrs. Booth & Britten, builders, propose to 
erect 20 houses at Egerton Road South, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
to plans prepared by Mr. G. Westcott, architect, 13 Bridge 
Street, Manchester. 

MerxsorouGcH.—Plans have been approved by the West Riding 
Education Committee for extensions at the Technical School. 

New Marpren.—Plans passed: new road off Blakes Lane 
for Modern Homes & Estates, Ltd.; 4 houses, Howard Road, 
for Mr. J. S. Deacon. 

Newrort (I. of W.).—The Town Council have approved 
amended plans by Messrs. Stratton & Millgate, architects, on 
behalf of Messrs. Thomas, Gater, Bradfield & Co., Ltd., of a 
store to be erected on the New Town Quay.—The British 
Petroleum Co., Ltd., are negotiating for a site on the water front 
in Blackhouse Lane for a storage depot. 

PETERBOROUGH.—Ten houses are to be built on a site at 
Star Road.—Plans passed: 10 houses, Grange Road, for Mr. 
R. Jellings. 

RotHwELL.—West Riding Education Committee propose 
to erect a secondary school. 


An Amalgamation. 


Messrs. John Tanner and Son, of 45 Horseferry Road, S.W.1, 
and Messrs. Thomas R. Rudd and Co., of 2 Lansdowne Gardens, 
8.W.8, fibrous plaster specialists, announce that they have 
combined their businesses and will trade under the title T. R. 
Rudd & John Tanner & Son (London), Ltd., fibrous plaster 
and stucco specialists, architectural modellers, plastering 
contractors, decorators, etc., and their offices will be 45 Horse- 
ferry Road, Westminster, 8.W. Telephones: Victoria 5340 and 
Brixton 2637, 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JANUARY 16, 1875. 
THE WESTMINSTER FRESCOES. 

For some years it has been observed with regret that most of — 
the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament were decaying. In 
Maclise’s water-glass picture of The Meeting of Wellington and 
Bliicher, the decay showed itself by an efflorescence which has 
spread over the whole surface of the picture. The same efflor- 
escence has also, in a minor degree, appeared on parts of the 
companion picture by the same artist—The Death of Nelson. 
Some two or three years ago steps were taken to inquire what 
could be done to save these great works from destruction ; 
but nothing was done beyond inquiry. The present Com- 
missioner of Works, Lord Henry Lennox, however, has been 
fortunate enough to prevail on Lord Hardinge to preside over a 
small committee, composed of Sir W. Boxall, R.A., Mr. 
Richmond, R.A., Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., and Mr. Watts, R.A., 
with a view of seeing what can be done. These gentlemen have 
met several times, and have made a very minute examination 
of the picture. They have unanimously agreed to recommend 
a treatment every part of which Mr, Richmond has, at a great 
sacrifice of time, most generously agreed personally to superin- 
tend. The services of Dr. Perey and of any celebrated chemist 
they might wish to consult were also placed at their disposal. 
This treatment, which will be necessarily a very delicate work, 
will also be gradual; so that almost immediately after one 
corner of the picture has been treated, the success or failure of 
this first process will be apparent. 


Two Very Practical Inventions for Architects and 
Draughtsmen. 

Photographs of a recent invention are shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
where it will be seen that what appears to be an ordinary “T” — 
square is holding itself to the edge of a drawing board. No ~ 
clamps, wires or springs are utilised, and the “T” square, 
comprising merely a blade and a head, does in fact hold itself 
true to position, thus leaving both hands free for instrument 
work. The “'T’” square slides smoothly when manipulated in 
the ordinary manner, and may be removed from the board if 
desired. The secret lies in utilising the magnetic properties of 
the recently discovered cobalt alloy steels, which, after suitable 
ageing by mechanical means, provide an almost inexhaustible 
supply of magnetic energy. In Figs. 1 and 2 the “T’” square 
heads shown are formed from this new alloy steel, and though 
weighing but a few ounces, they suffice to maintain a “'T” 
square true to position. These magnets do not require a 
“ keeper,” and in ordinary use are guaranteed to last practically 
for ever. It will be clear that ordinary drawing boards may be 


Fig. 1. 


Bigg 225 


converted for use with the Axene “‘T” squares. The advan- 
tages of the invention are obvious, and to obtain these advan- — 
tages in what would seem to be the simplest possible manner 
should warrant a big future for this ingenious application of 
magnetic energy. The same inventors have recently introduced _ 
an improved “'T’” square, appropriately named the Pinglide. 
As implied by the name, this “'T’” square, when meeting the 
head of a drawing pin on the drawing board surface, slides over _ 
the obstruction without the necessity of having to lift the “T” — 
square. The improvement avoids the possibility of the “T’” 
square being displaced from its true alignment. when encounter- 
ing a drawing pin, and incidentally prevents damage tothe lower __ 
edge of the “T’” square blade. The invention consists in 
suitably bevelling the underside of the lower longitudinal edge 
of the “'T’”’ square blade. There is little doubt that the Pin-— 
glide provides a distinct improvement which will be generally — 
appreciated. Further particulars of these two inventions may — 
be had from Messrs. Axene, Ltd., Maxwell House, Arundel — 
Street, Strand, W.C. ‘ 
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St. Paul’s.* 


The first volume of the Wren Society appears 
opportunely at the moment when a great effort 1s 
being made to obtain the £200,000 needed for the 
necessary work of repair at St. Paul’s. It ‘consists 
of a list of the All Souls’ collection of drawings, and 
thirty plates dealing with St. Paul’s which have been 
reproduced from it, which include those showing the 
proposed dome to cover the crossing of the old Cathedral, 
the Warrant design, various essays in plan and detail, 
and some of Wren’s studies for the executed design. 
All these drawings show, in common with others of 
the period, the great discrepancies between projected 
and executed work, and leave us doubtful of the 
process in which, or by which, the executed work was 
finally determined. This may have been by the 
correction of large scale templates or by means of 
drawings which have been destroyed in the course of 
years. Neither do we know with any approach to 
accuracy how far a building three hundred years ago 
was designed by one man or to what extent it was the 
compound result of the idea of the originator actively 
assisted by the design of a number of coadjutors. 


*The first volume of the Wren Society, 1924, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. * Original Wren Drawings from the collection at 
All Souls College, Oxford. Issued only to subscribers. Printed 
for the Wren Society at the University Press, Oxford. 


THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 


Aerofilms, Ltd. 


We may assume that the more important mouldings 
and features were, as they would be to-day, the work 
of the architect employed, but possibly lesser details, 
doors, mantelpieces and the like were left with few 
indications to master designers of the various crafts. 
Are we to assume in the case of carving and enrich- 
ment that these were practically left to men like 
Grinling Gibbons, or were they, as they often are to- 
day, settled after clear indications had been given 
by the architect to the carver, and models prepared 
and approved? These and many like questions 
will probably never be completely solved, as would 
seem unnecessary to those who employed certain 
methods as a matter of course, to state their system of 
working. 

We have no clear knowledge of the standpoint from 
which Wren viewed the problem of St. Paul’s, save 
that he had a marked preference for the design of 
which a model remains, which was rejected by the 
authorities in preference to what is known as the 
‘Warrant Design,” the genesis from which the 
executed building was evolved unquestionably through 
a number of intermediary stages. The Warrant design, 
bizarre and strange as its principal external feature 
was, was unquestionably more logical and direct in 
its expression of constructive needs than the executed 
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MODEL OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR ST. PAUL’S. 


building is, for with the fullest admiration of the 
genius of Wren it must be admitted that St. Paul’s, 
with its cloaked clerestory and the device by 
which a comparatively low internal dome is combined 
with a lofty external one, is at once a masterpiece of 
difficult constructive device and external beauty of 
line and a camouflage of form. The use of the dome 
in Renaissance architecture was governed by admira- 
tion for it as a means of external expression, while 
for the greater part its function as the possible covering 
for the whole of a building, as at Sta Sophia, remained 
unattempted. In this category must be placed most 
of the French and Italian domes, such as those of the 
Invalides and Pantheon and St. Peter’s itself. The 
dome in all of these, and notably in St. Paul’s, consists 
in the domed treatment of a section of a nave, a treat- 
ment which because of the relative height and widths 
of the feature renders it internally an adjunct of the 
internal design, rather than a dominating feature. 
In a mass like that of Sta Sophia the design of interior 
has been paramount; in that of St. Paul’s, and most 
of the churches of the Renaissance, the exterior has as 
completely governed the interior design. 

We must believe, on the evidence of his attempts 
to secure the adoption of another type of plan, that 
Wren himself felt this to a great extent, for in the 
scheme he favoured the dome would have been relatively 
of far greater value and effect, while a ring of domed 
spaces ‘replaced the traditional accentuated cruciform 
plan. The services of the Puritan Church of Wren’s 
time would have rendered this as reasonable as it 
would be in great dissenting places of worship, and 
the cathedral “would have had few analogies with the 
buildings of the medieval period built to suit the 
ritual of Rome. It is possible that had Wren been 
allowed to follow his inclinations we should have had 
a cathedral which, in the light of to-day’s choral ser- 
vices, might have had some disadvantages, but we 
should have undoubtedly possessed the most original 


and interesting of the buildings produced in the epoch 
of the Renaissance. And if we are to judge by the 
immense difference between the drawings of the time 
and the buildings erected we feel certain that the defects 
which the model shows would have disappeared as 
completely as have the crudities which mark Wren’s 
“ draughts ”’ for the executed design. 

In Plate XXYV of the Wren volume we have the study 
for the complete design of the west front made during 
execution, and it is to be noticed how different are 
the very beautiful termination of the campaniles 
flanking the western front as proposed from those 
which were finally carried out. As proposed, these 
would have been almost commonplace, as executed 
they are among the greatest evidences of Wren’s 
matchless mastery over line and mass. We can 
imagine him feeling that something was yet wanted, 
and casting about for the perfect solution finally 
achieved, which is an endless source of delight to us 
when we compare them with the great mass of the 
dome behind and the slender lead-covered steeple of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, which serves to give emphasis 
to one of the most beautiful prospects of the great 
building. The campaniles are felt to be inseparable 
parts of a greater building, just as the steeples of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, St. Bride’s and St. Vedast are 
entirely suitable for the independent churches to which 
they belong. We imagine in St. Paul’s that Wren, 
thwarted in the exercise of his better judgment as to 
plan, concentrated his attention on the exterior 
perfections of what all will admit as being the most 
perfect expression of the English Renaissance. 

We often feel that good would come of very much 
franker criticism on architectural subjects than any we 
have. We do not fail in admiration for what is 
excellent because we employ critical judgment. The 
exercise of that faculty of judgment is a greater 
tribute than indiscriminate praise which is either insin- 
cere or ignorant. 
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Our Illustrations. 


HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE, HEREFORDSHIRE. Photo by HERBERT FELTON. 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BUSHEY. Austin Durst, Architect. 
LONDON FROM GREENWICH PARK. From an etching by Cyrm H. Barravp. 
HOUSES, OX LANE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. GxorcE Nort, Architect. 
ENTRANCE FRONT, HOUSE AT KIRBY MUXLOE. Gores Nort, Architect. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Cubicle versus the Bedroom. 


We agree with a correspondent of the “ Illustrated 
Sunday Herald” that there is a great possibility in the 
adoption of cubicles instead of bedrooms for the cheaper 
classes of houses. The bedroom in a good house may be 
defined as an upstair sitting room, in which there is a bed. 
It is a place which it is comfortable to occupy at any time, 
and to which anyone who desires privacy or quiet can 
withdraw. But in the ordinary bedroom of a smaller 
house this is not the case. To begin with, the bedroom is 
unwarmed save in the case of illness. It is primarily and 
solely a sleeping place which it is uncomfortable to occupy 
for any other purpose, but which is occupied by furniture, 
the greater part of which is seldom used. It has, in addition, 
to be kept clean and dusted. If instead of bedrooms, 
cubicles about 10 feet by 7 feet or 8 feet were provided, 
each with a window, anyone would have the space required 
for sleeping in, the trouble of upkeep would be very largely 
eliminated, and a small house could readily be made to 
give convenient accommodation for a greater number. 
It is on these lines we believe a great simplification and 
considerable cheapening of houses could be devised, if 
this should not be overlooked in connection with the 
problem of housing. 


A Manchester Housing Proposal. 

An indication of the pressure of the housing diffi- 
culty at Manchester was afforded by a report which 
was considered by the Housing Committee of the City 
Council upon a revived proposal for the purchase of 4,500 
acres of laud at a cost of approximately £375,000 as a site 
for a housing estate. Members of the committee are 
stated to be favourable to this scheme, although the estate 
in view is beyond the city boundaries. It lies outside 
Lancashire in rural Cheshire, and is known as Wythen- 
shawe. 

The estate lies to the south of the city of Manchester, 
and critics of the scheme are urging the difficulty of access, 
and that there are still within the city boundary some 
4,000 acres of unbuilt-up land. There is no comparison, 
however, between these areas and Wythenshawe as sites 
for dwelling houses, and the ultimate southward develop- 
ment of Manchester over the county boundary seems 
inevitable, 

We should like to see the direct extension of all our 
great towns ended by the acquisition of a wide belt of 
open country round them beyond which only extension or, 
better still, the growth of satellite communities could take 
place. And we should like to see this combined with 
better utilization of the areas which still exist within most 
city confines which are imperfectly developed by buildings 
now out of date, built for purposes which have changed 
and which may be called the “‘ slums of industry.” 


Coal. 

We have communications from the coal industry publi- 
cations referring to the troubles of that harassed occupation, 
due in the main to the fact that the welfare of the industry 
is chiefly determined by the ability to sell coal in the open 
market at lower prices than those of foreign competitors. 
It is a difficulty ihat could not be met by any tariff, as 
British coal is sold abroad, and could not be protected 
by any tariff. We have to compete with America, where 
the coal mine areas are thicker and more easily worked, and 


where cutting machines are extensively employed; with 
Germany, where working hours are longer and wages are 
much lower, and where a complete and cheap system of 
water transit by means of great rivers and canals renders 
freight charges low. Under these circumstances, the 
wages paid in the industry must closely approximate to 
those paid elsewhere, unless, indeed, the cost of working 
and overhead charges are greatly less, which is not the case. 
We have referred previously to the small profits now 
allocated to the mine owners, and if the whole of these 
were turned over to the workers, which, as Euclid would put 
it, is “absurd,” their wages would not be much higher 
than they are. The success of our chief home industries 
depends very largely on cheap coal, and the only loose 
factor in the case is the price of coal used for domestic 
consumption. That price is now so high that nearly 
everyone economises in the use of coal to an extent which 
is without precedent. A further increase would probably 
result in still more diminished use besides inflicting much 
personal hardship. The best remedy would seem to be 
that rejected by the workers, the lengthening of shifts, 
which would at once lessen overhead charges and increase 
the wages, which we can quite believe, from all we have 
heard, are in many cases insufficient. The collier is also 
indirectly concerned by the high rate of taxation paid by 
the owners, which diminishes the surplus out of which wages 
are paid. 


The Wren Society. 


We have had the following communication from the 
Secretary of the Wren Society which we are glad to give 
asitstands. The Society has undertaken a most interesting 
and useful task, and we wish it all the success it deserves. 

‘« The report of the Expert Committee on the condition of 
St. Paul’s and the drastic action taken by the City authori- 
ties have once more focussed public attention on Sir 
Christopher Wren’s masterwork. 

‘In these circumstances the publication by the Wren 
Society of their first annual volume containing reproduc- 
tions of over fifty of the architect’s original drawings for 
St. Paul’s is vested with more than ordinary interest. 

‘A glance through these interesting plates, which are taken 
from the All Souls’ collection at Oxford, gives in most 
graphic form a history of the development of Wren’s design, 
from the early indefinite sketches for a domed structure to 
replace the tottering spire of the old pre-fire cathedral, 
through the various stages of the ‘‘ Warrant’ design with 
its unhappy combination of dome’ and super-imposed 
telescopic steeple, the “ model ”’ design (the one especially 
favoured by Wren himself), to the completed masterpiece 
as we see it to-day. 

‘In setting itself the task of elucidating much that is 
still obscure in the life of Sir Christopher Wren and publish- 
ing original drawings and documents of proved authenti- 
city, the Wren Society aims at providing historical students 
and others with a valuable and trustworthy record of the 
life of a supreme artist and a very great Englishman. 

“The volumes, which are issued annually, are not avail- 
able through the ordinary trade channels, but can be ob- 
tained on payment of a yearly subscription of one guinea 
to the Society. 

“Applications for membership and all communications 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. Duncan 
Hendry, A.R.I.B.A., of 43 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1.” 
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The Story of Regent Street. 
By Charles G. Harper. 
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ALL SOULS, LANGHAM PLACE. 


VIEW FROM OXFORD CIRCUS. 


It is not generally realised in all the modern talk of 
beautifying and replanning London that, quite apart 
from the very thorough and clear-cut scheme of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren for the improvement of the London streets of 
his time, there was in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century a feeling very similar to that of to-day, and 
developments—having regard to the greater wealth and 
resources of our own times—as important and far-reaching 
as those in progress at present in London took place ina then 
comparatively new quarter of the town. Indeed, in some 
respects, the great improvements in the West End of 
London during the Regency and the reign of George the 
Fourth were, as “‘ improvements,” not merely as “ changes,”’ 
greater than the works of the present; for, while the 
schemes of the Prince Regent and of Nash were far-reaching 
and of an ordered and stately kind, those of to-day, while 
enormously costly, are done by piecemeal, and without 
wny grandeur of vision. 

Londoners had, in the days of the Regency, a very good 
idea of their city and of its possibilities. As in 1920-1926, 
so in 1820-1826, London was being rebuilt and some 
portions of it replanned. A very considerable book was 
published at that time, called London in the Nineteenth 
Century, which, while its letterpress is unimportant to us, 


is, because of its illustrations in the form of copper-plate 
engravings, a most interesting and instructive work. It 
shows how very many public institutions then were being 
rebuilt, in the mode of the day. It was, as it is now again, 
a period of the classic and Palladian revival; but while. 
we are now rebuilding to great heights and in expensive 
Portland stone, the works then were of not such intimidating 
proportions, and, instead of stone, the buildings were faced 
with stucco. It was the first introduction of stucco and 
it completely changed the face of the western portions of 
London, and that of many among our public edifices. 
Before that time London was nearly all brick. This change 
did not escape the attention of the wits who wrote of it :— 
‘ Augustus at Rome was for building renowned, 

And of marble he left what of brick he had found ; 

But is not our Nash, too, a very great master, 

He found us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster.” 
This oft-quoted epigram was one of the most apposite 
things ever written. But Nash’s plaster—or, as we agree 
to call it, “ stucco ’’—was very good, better indeed than 
the plaster that faces the houses of South Kensington, 
built about 1860. One would like to retrieve the specifica- 
tion Nash used, for his stucco, where it has been allowed to 
survive, is in splendid condition to this time. 

Who, however, was this Nash? He was a Welshman, 
John Nash, who, rather belatedly, came to London and 
began practice as an architect. His rise to the great 
prominence he soon acquired was due to the favour of the 
Prince Regent, who loved building and building schemes. 
Whatever the faults of George the Fourth, as shown by 
Thackeray and others—and Thackeray, as the author of 
the Book of Snobs and himself a very Prince of Snobs, is 
suspect and not to be relied upon for just criticism of him— 
that, Prince Regent and King, set his mark upon London 
in no uncertain or mean way. Few people who do not study 
what London was like before his period can have any idea 
of how squalid, and how like a chance concourse of villages, 
was London before the great changes were made by Nash, 
with the direct encouragement of the Prince Regent, which 
gave a very different complexion to the face of town. To 
this day, in many ways that term, “ the Regency,” sounds 
like a period of romantic glamour. 

The Prince resided at that period at Carlton House, whose 
memory, although that palace was swept away only in 
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1826, is now but a vague thing. It stood where the Duke 
of York’s column now stands, in Waterloo Place, and 
faced towards Pall Mall. ‘‘ Carlton House Terrace ’’ and 
“ Carlton House Gardens ”’ are named after it. 

Carlton House was built originally by Henry Boyle, 
Baron Carleton, on ground leased in 1709 from Queen 
Anne, described as ‘“‘ parcel of the Royal Gardens near 
St. James’s Palace.”’ The lease was for thirty-one years. 
Lord Carleton died in 1725, when his title became extinct 
and the house went to his nephew, Richard Boyle, third 
Earl of Burlington. In 1732 this nobleman gave the 
residence to his mother who in the same year sold it to 
Frederick, Prince of ‘Wales, father of George the Third : 
that heir to the throne who was killed by a cricket ball, and 
of whom it was unfeelingly said by a heartless wit that 


“* Since it is only Fred who is dead 
There is no more to be said.” 


It was in 1751 that he ended, at Leicester House. His 
widow; the Dowager Princess of Wales, was agitated at the 
prospect of being turned out of Carlton House by her 
husband’s creditors; but that did not take place, and she 
died there in 1772. 


OXFORD CIRCUS. 


The original mansion was of red brick, but it was later 
cased in stone by Robert Taylor. In 1783, George, Prince 
of Wales, who had just been given a separate establishment, 
was allotted Carlton House, to which he added two wings, 
by Holland, and a colonnaded screen of the Corinthian 
order, facing a courtyard and secluding it from Pall Mall. 
There, in his palace of Carlton House, appropriately enough 
behind his Corinthian columns, the Prince and Prince 
Regent, as he became, lived his splendid ‘‘ Corinthian ”’ 
career, the idol of all the Corinthian Toms and Jerrys and 
the Cythereas of the age: the “First Gentleman in 
Kurope.” Here magnificently he entertained the Allhed 
Sovereigns come to celebrate in August, 1814, that 
peace which was thought to be final and definitive, 
only to be broken for a space by the escape of 
Napoleon from Elba. Here he received his guests 
in a spacious twenty-four-sided apartment especially 
constructed in the gardens by Nash, the newly risen 
architect already designated for the work of planning that 
grand new thoroughfare which was to extend from this 
town palace of the Prince to his proposed country palace 
in what, up to that time, were ‘“‘ Marylebone Fields,” 
presently to be laid out as “‘ Regent’s Park.”’ This great 
reception room was subsequently removed to Woolwich 
Common, where, as “‘ The Rotunda,” it yet remains, and 
houses an interesting collection of warlike trophies and 
ancient armour. 

At this time the Prince and his old friend, Beau Brummell, 
were still friends. As the arbiter of fashion, George 
Brummell was to the Prince an important personage, and 
he allowed the Beau a great deal of licence; but when it 
came to Brummell, dining at Carlton House, saying ‘‘George, 
ring the bell,” the limit had been reached, and overstepped, 
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and they parted in anger. A temporary reconciliation was 
broken by the unfortunate remark of a lady whom Brummell 
was escorting, who asked, seeing the Prince, ‘‘ George, who 
is your fat friend?” knowing perfectly well that it was 
the Prince, who deeply resented his growing fleshiness being 
noticed. 

Brummell, heavily in debt, retired to Calais, and died in 
1840, aged sixty-two. His patron died ten years before 
him, but in 1821, when the King, as he had then become, 
was at Calais, he might well have called upon his old friend 
or bidden him to his presence ; he passed by, instead. 

It was by Act of Parliament, 53 George the Third, c. 120, 
1813, that the land was purchased for the construction of 
Regent Street, and that the famous street came into being. 
It originated at the close of a great war; even as the new 
Regent Street is being built at the conclusion of another. 

At that period London was a capital city without any 
streets to do it credit. The main thoroughfares were little 
more than lanes which had casually become important 
(as indeed we see that the narrow New and Old 
Bond Streets—virtually lanes—have become) and kept 
their ungainly and squalid character. The Prince 
Regent was scandalised that London should thus lag 
behind the capitals of Europe, and be, outside the City, 
a vast and formless village; and he determined to remedy 
the defects of the capital ; if not by rebuilding the old and 
settled parts of the metropolis—a measure not within his 
competence—at least by seeing to it that London in its 
westward march should acquire at any rate one stately 
thoroughfare. 

At that time London extended westward as a series of 
estates that had been developed, or left idle, according 
as the energy or the shiftlessness of their owners determined. 
Rocque’s map of London, 1741-45, shows us that a good 
deal of building had gone on, along Oxford Street, toward 
Tyburn Turnpike ; and that Bond Street already was in 
existence. It was built, in fact, in 1686. But where we 
now see the Marble Arch, at the corner of Park Lane and 
the junction of Oxford Street, the Bayswater Road and 
the Edgware Road, it is on record that wildfowl in general, 
and snipe in particular, could then be shot by the sports- 
man; and when the new developments by Nash and the 
Prince Regent were taking place, old Londoners held up 
their hands in astonishment, declaring the growth of 
London to be marvellous, and remembering that about 
1761 a fox was shot on the site of Hanover Square. 

There could be no grander conception than that of the 
Prince Regent, already referred to—to construct a way of 
the first importance, between his palace of Carlton House 
and his projected rural palace in what had been Marylebone 
Fields, and was now to become Regent’s Park. The bold- 
ness of the scheme was the greater because to effect this 
real “‘ town-planning ”’ it was necessary to perform a good 
deal of the clearing away of a congeries of altogether 
unworthy streets that had by degrees accumulated between 
Pall Mall and Oxford Street. They were not old, but 
already they were what we call ‘“‘slums ”’ ; even as, shortly 
after the development of St. Giles’s and the entire “ Seven 
Dials ’’ region in 1696, that part declined so greatly as to 
become a byword for squalor and misery. 

Facing the princely splendours of Carlton House, and 
extending to Oxford Street were, in succession, the paltry 
streets and questionable alleys of St. Alban’s Street, St. 
James’s Market, and the long line of Swallow Street, 
which was in parts rather in the nature of alane. Londoners 
did not like Swallow Street ; it was dangerous ; and it was 
known that highwaymen stabled their horses in the out- 
houses of some of the low boozing-kens and in the ill- 
favoured mews in and about its purlieus. 

Nash’s street plans made for the sweeping away of much 
of this. Starting from Pall Mall and cutting through these 
mazes to Piccadilly, the new street came obliquely into 
Swallow Street; beginning, and thence followed the line 
of it to Oxford Street. Across that main road the problem 
was in some respects easier; but it was complicated by a 
quarrel with Sir James Langham, the owner of Foley 
House. Nash had purchased that mansion and its grounds 
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for £70,000, intending to continue Regent Street in a 
straight line with the already-existing thoroughfare of 
Portland Place: But the disagreement caused the property 
to be re-sold, and necessitated that awkward change of 
direction by which that part of Regent Street, instead of 
continuing straight ahead, goes in a curve which is not 
only awkward, but results in completely spoiling that ideal 
of a noble, uninterrupted royal route to Regent’s Park 
which was in the mind alike of the Prince Regent and 
of his architect. 

We may here pause awhile to show that while no whit 
of the credit due to Nash for his great plan of Regent 
Street and Quadrant should be abated, the idea of what, for 
convenience we may style a ‘“‘town-planning”’ scheme, 
did not originate with Nash. Already, in 1793, the Treasury 
had offered a premium of £1,000 for the best plan for 
developing Marylebone Fields, and in 1796 Fordyce, at 
the head of the Government department, the Land and 
Revenue’s Office, had prepared and advertised plans for 
a new and direct road ; and in 1809 he had deposited further 
plans with the Treasury. Shortly afterwards he died, and 
the Lands Revenues Department was then merged with 
the Commission of Woods and Forests, which administers 
Crown property. This took place about 1811, and Nash 
was appointed Architect and Surveyor to the Commissioners, 
with Messrs. Leverton and Chawner in consultation ; 
and he secured the premium of £1,000 offered by the 
Treasury eighteen years earlier. 

All these matters synchronised with the termination in 
1811 of the Crown lease of Marylebone Fields, held by the 
Duke of Portland. It was not renewed, for the Prince’s 
great idea of his palace in a park to be laid out there entirely 
altered the aspect of affairs. 

Regent Street, from Pall Mall to Piccadilly, was com- 
pleted by 1817, and as a whole by 1820. Nash, appro- 
priately enough, built for himself a town residence in the 
great street he had designed. It stood until its partial 
demolition in 1923 on the east side of Lower Regent 
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Street, the south side of it with a return frontage to Carlton 

Street. The house was a dignified mansion, recessed 
behind a railed-in courtyard. There Nash collected 
together statuary and a library and works of art, in what- 
he considered to be a stately interior. By 1835 he was 
dead, and in 1838 his house became the offices of a firm of 
auctioneers. At a later period it was a place of entertain- 
ment, the German Reed’s ‘‘ Gallery of Illustration,’ and 
then the Raleigh Club, and finally the showrooms of a firm 
of motor manufacturers. The interior was not quite so 
stately as Nash supposed it to be, and it was dark, and the 
planning extremely awkward. But the colonnaded rear to 
St. Alban’s Street was. very picturesque, and strongly 
resembled some of the dignified old parts of Bath. A 
poignant contrast is afforded at the present time by the 
appearance of what remains of the old building beside the 
newly completed lofty block at the Carlton Street corner 
which occupies the site and the south wing, and displays 
in one glance the vast difference in scale between the 
buildings of to-day and the architecture of a century ago. 
What then was considered stately is by mere juxtaposition 
seen to be humble. | 

Nash’s Piccadilly Circus was one of his successes. His 
task there was not easy, for he had to effect, with what 
demolitions of old haphazard streets he could, a change of 
direction that should not be obviously an eyesore. He 
had also to deal with a rising site. We cannot now 
perceive with what genius he did in fact effect this, for 
his Circus, that marked the new direction, has been 
destroyed. 

From that Circus set forth the famous Quadrant, the 
only logical recourse, but one which could have occurred 
to no other. The line of the Quadrant is there for all 
time, but now how altered ! 

The original stucco-fronted premises of the Regent 
Street Quadrant cost each about £1,000. The total cost 
of Regent Street, including land and sewers, was 
£1,533,582 16s. 10d. 
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Art Galleries and Exhibitions. 


The New English Art Club is holding an exhibition in the 
old L.C.C. offices at Spring Gardens. Part of these premises 
have been converted into an excellent gallery, the former 
Council Chamber supplying an ideal setting for pictures. 

The present exhibition is of a retrospective character, incor- 
porating a period of nearly forty years. Many notable men 
and women are exhibiting, and art patrons have lent their 
treasures for the purpose of making the exhibition representa- 
tive. It would be impossible to deal with even the very best 
pictures that are hung in anything like an adequate manner. 
The value of such an exhibition as a whole is invaluable. To 
some it may prove how dull and sombre the past work has really 
been, and how delightful the present appreciation of talent, how 
free from set rules of fashion. To others the exhibition will 
be an infinite pleasure ground, to pass many pleasant hours 
renewing old acquaintances, seeing again pictures that on their 
first appearance delighted and charmed our senses. 


Students of twenty years ago can realise the passage of time. 
The works they admired in their youth are again exhibited for 
judgment. The exhibition is no resurrection. It is not a 
representative collection of the unsold in the studios. The 
promoters and selection committee are to be complimented on 
gathering together a truly fine collection of modern work. 
With such an exhibition before us we can find under- 
standing in the modern movements that have sprung into 
existence. 

Whilst the extremists are still bordering on the impossible— 
and for that matter always will—they even shed a beneficial 
light upon the Art by virtue of the comparisons they make 
possible. The exhibition contains a Walter Sickert, No. 11, 
“The Misses Lloyd,” placed close to No. 13, ‘‘ Harmony in 
Red Lamplight,” by J. McNeill Whistler. Mr. Sickert was a 
pupil of Whistler’s. From a comparison between the two 
pictures the judgment must be that the pupil learnt nothing or 
only very little. Mr. Sickert’s picture isan impression ; most 
will be able to realise his meaning and intention. 
may reason that if he has made his meaning clear, there is no 
need for elaboration. Others may contend that it is a pity 
that a good beginning has not been carried further. But on 
the subject of Art and painting there is a definite answer to 
every argument—every opinion is merely a matter of personal 
taste. In Art each individual has a perfect freedom. He 
may paint as he pleases.. If others can be found to admire his 
work, and through their pleasure purchase the same, it is a 
matter in which they exercise their entire personal freedom. 
Those who do not see the merit pass on, and possibly find 
pleasure and satisfaction in a different style. Mr. Sickert is 
exhibiting etchings at the Leicester Galleries. In this show 
Mr. Sickert shows a number of very slight etchings illustrating 
life in Paris and London. He has been elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy, and those interested in Art matters 
have a unique opportunity of seeing his work at the two 
exhibitions. 

Mr. G. J. Muckle is now holding an exhibition at the Gieves 
Gallery, 22, Old Bond Street, W.1. Mr. Muckle is well known 
in the Decorative Art world. He has made a very careful study 
of animals and birds, and all his pictures exhibited are treated 
in a very simple manner. Each picture seems to illustrate a 
definite story or episode in the artist’s mind. The decorative 
character is much in evidence. About six exhibits illustrate 
poultry subjects and barn-door life. The drawing and action 
is truly masterly. The pictures illustrating horses and cattle 
show that Mr. Muckle possesses an intimate knowledge of these 
creatures. The colouring is simplicity itself. The artist relies 
almost entirely on his drawing to obtain for him a living repre- 
sentation of the animals in all kinds of natural actions and 
attitudes. On the other hand, it is, perhaps, unfair to appear 
to belittle the colouring, because it has been so simply applied. 
But those who know will readily appreciate the technique that 
so eminently answers the artist’s purposes. 


The decorative panels should not have been included in the 
same exhibition. They are so entirely different in spirit and 
character. When an artist exhibits in the West End he should 
realise for what interests the locality stands. It matters not 
what style or mannerism that an artist adopts provided he sub- 
mits to certain unwritten laws. To introduce a trade element, 
even if it be a kindred craft, is not a happy combination. The 
panel over the fireplace offends us most. And when one con- 
templates the flower and animal pictures one cannot avoid a 
sense of disappointment that the artist, who has produced 
such fine spirited pictures, paintings so rich in decorative sug- 
gestions, should so singularly fail to grasp the vast possibilities 
that his talents seem to indicate. 
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London Vistas. 

To anyone who has visited the big cities on the continent, 
the magnificent vistas that present themselves must be 
one of the most pleasurable memories brought home again. 

London, the greatest city of them all, is sadly deficient 
in these views, and this is no doubt partly due to the fact 
that Wren did not have his way in the re-planning of 
London after the Fire. Had his layout been adopted, 
some very fine vistas would have graced the city, not the 
least of which would have been one of his own masterpieces, 
St. Paul’s, an adequate view of which it is impossible to 
obtain at present. In Paris for example, the vistas that 
one enjoys are numerous. There is that great one along 
the Champs Elysées to the Arc de Triomphe, or along any 
of the doyen roads that converge on the Place de |’Etoile 
with this wonderful arch as the centre. In London there 
is only one vista that has any resemblance to these and 
that is the view of Buckingham Palace along he Mall, 
which is a very poor substitute. However, the bold laying 
out of straight streets in modern Paris was not due alto- 
gether to the «esthetic principles of those responsible. 
Revolutions had been frequent, and disastrous for the 
Monarchy. Now guns can fire straight down streets more 
effectively than down twisted ones, and so Paris was given 
her vistas for reasons not entirely separated from cold 
logic and military strategy. 

In London, if one wishes to see things from afar one has 
to search for these views, and it is very pleasant to come 
upon them suddenly and unexpectedly. The vistas of 
London are not laid out generously like those of Paris, for 
all to see. They are hidden away and reveal themselves 
only to those who watch, and keep their eyes open, ready 
to catch a glimpse of a tower here, a dome there, for these 
glimpses are often short, especially if one is on the top of 
an omnibus, for much can be seen from such a “ coign of 
vantage.” 

There is a real pleasure to some who study the face of 
the London of to-day in recognising landmarks in the form 
of familiar buildings in unfamiliar aspects, and often one 
is surprised to find from such an unexpected place a well- 
known tower, dome, or even chimney can be seen at all. 

In going towards Piccadilly Circus along Shaftesbury 
Avenue, if one looks to the left down Wardour Street, 
Big Ben can be seen, and, if the day be clear the time can 
be made out. Another vista is that to be seen from the 
top of a bus going south-east down Park Lane, past the 
palaces of the patricians, past Vulliamy’s Italian Villa 
design for Dorchester House, where, framed between the 
high walls of the Lane as it runs into Piccadilly, stands the 
great campanile—Bentley’s masterpiece, the work he 
never lived to see completed. 

Of a very different category is the glimpse one gets from 
Piccadilly of the top of Doulton’s talkchimney at Lambeth, 
down St. James’s Street, over St. James’s Palace, and over 
the river beyond. 

A little further down Piccadilly, just before Hyde Park 
Corner, the copper covered dome on the tower of the 
Imperial Institute looks like a green bubble against the 
sky. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the vistas of London. 
One is always finding new ones. A view that is particularly 
pleasing and suggestive is that to be obtained from some- 
where in the neighbourhood of St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 
Let the reader find it for himself. Looking south-west 
from the top of a "bus, over the roofs of the houses, out of 
the pearly mists which make London so beautiful, the 
figure of a man stands out against the sky. Apparently 
just below him, spread about his feet are the wireless wires 
of the Admiralty. It is Lord Nelson—the man who 
“exalted the glory of our nation,” presiding over the 
affairs of the navy which he did so much to make pre- 
eminent over the world. 

A happy chance in positions thus tricks one’s eyes and 
in finding these vistas one realises more than ever what a 


- beautiful place London is with all its mists and colours, 


and how little one really knows of this great city of the 
west. K. Lesire Gunston. 
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Correspondence. 


A Mistaken Tribute—The Facts About Plastic Wood. 


To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 

Drar Srr,—A Berlin message widely quoted in the British 
Press states that the “latest invention,” apparently in Germany, 
is a plastic wood which is sold in tin boxes. It is said that this 
plastic wood can be moulded into any shape, when it sets firmly, 
and can then be carved and polished in the manner of ordinary 
wood. It is impervious to water when set and is not influenced 
either by heat or cold. 

These statements appear so accurately to describe the qualities 
of plastic wood as prepared by one of the constituent companies 
of Nobel Industries that there can be no doubt they refer to the 
British product. In common fairness, therefore, to British 
scientists and British laboratories, we feel it is our duty to state 
the true position. 

Plastic wood has been made for some time past at our factory 
at Stowmarket. It has attracted a great deal of attention on 
the Continent, and that, we believe, is the explanation of the 
fact that the story of a purely British invention should have, 
paradoxically enough, inspired a news message from Berlin.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. C. STAMP, 
Director and Secretary, Nobel 
Industries, Ltd. 
January 17, 1925. 


Partnership. 


To the Editor of Tue ARCHITECT. 

Dzar Sir,—I beg to inform you that as and from January 1 
instant I have taken into partnership in my practice of Architect 
and Surveyor, my son, Mr. Eric H. Skipper, A.R.I.B.A., who 
was educated at the Norwich Grammar School and University 
College, London, and has had considerable experience in London 
and the North of England. 

The style of the firm will be Messrs. Fredk. W. Skipper & Son, 
and the practice will continue to be carried on at the address 
below.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. SKIPPER. 

55 London Street, Norwich, 

January 19, 1925. 


It Pays to Advertise. 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

DeAR Str,—I was much interested in your writer’s article 
headed ‘‘ It Pays to Advertise,” and also in his letter in your 
last issue under the same headiny. There is a great deal in 
what he there states, and it might, perhaps, be of interest if 
I were to refer to some of the advertisements which have recently 
appeared in your pages. I have been much struck with the 
great advance which has been made in the past few years in 
this respect, and I frankly admit that there are advertisements 
which have effectively attracted my attention by virtue of their 
interesting arrangement and artistic merit. To mention a few: 
those of Frederick Sage & Co., Ltd., Setchell & Sons, The Old 
Delabole Slate Quarries, Kaye & Co., Ltd., etc., etc. Even 
when dealing with constructional engineering, a subject which 
does not lend itself to particular artistic display, Archd. D. 
Dawnay & Sons, Kleine Patent Flooring Co., and several others, 
seem to have grasped the idea of including effective illustra- 
tions of their work. No comment on this subject would be 
complete without reference to the announcements of H. H. 
Martyn & Co. These craftsmen obviously appreciate the value 
of illustrations to a high degree. Lettering plain and simple 
has decided charm, and the Trussed Concrete Steel Co. and 
Messrs. Morris of Westminster grasp this fact in their announce- 
ments. 

I take it that your writer’s object in the article is to get adver- 
tisers to make their announcements artistic and effective, and 
it may therefore be of interest to have this testimony to the effect 
that effective advertising does pay.—I am, yours, etc., 

A.R.LB.A. 

Birmingham, 

January 19, 1925. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—In connection with the recent celebration of the bicen- 
tenary of Sir Christopher Wren, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects published a book on Wren and his work (including 


St. Paul’s’Cathedral) written by contributors, each intimately 
acquainted with the aspect with which he dealt. 

As the profits of the sale are devoted to the St. Paul’s Preser- 
vation Fund, possibly many people might consider that a pleasant 
way to help the fund would be to obtain this attractive and well- 
illustrated record, of which the title is “‘ Sir Christopher Wren 
Memorial Volume: 1723-1923.’ The sale of only one thousand 
copies of the five guinea edition would enable the R.I.B.A. to” | 
hand over a sum of 2,000 guineas to be acknowledged in ‘‘The 
Times’ list in the name of each purchaser as a subscriber of 
two guineas. 

The price is £5 5s., and orders, enclosing remittance, should be 
sent to the Librarian, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1.—Yours truly, ; : 

J. ALFRED GOoOTCH, 
President, Royal Institute of British Architects, 

9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 

London, W.1. 
January 19, 1925. 


Thames Bridges. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Dear Srr,—I have pleasure in sending you herewith a copy 
of a Memorandum upon the above subject, which has been 
prepared by a Joint Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. the London Society, the Town Planning Institute, 
and the Architecture Club, and submitted to the Special Com- 
mittee on Thames Bridges of the London County Council. 

This Memorandum has been supported by a Deputation which 
attended before the Special Committee on Monday, January 
19 last, at 11.15 a.m. The members of this Deputation were — 
as follows :—Sir Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. L. H. 
Bucknell, A.R.I.B.A.; representing the R.I.B.A. The Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, K.T. ; Mr. D. Barclay Niven, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Sir William Davison, M.P.; representing the London Society. 
Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.I.B.A.; Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys; Pro- 
fessor S. D. Adshead, F.R.1.B.A. ; representing the Town Plan-_ 
ning Institute. Mr. E. Vincent Harris, F.R.1.B.A.; Mr. Ewart 
G. Culpin ; representing the Architecture Club. 

The Deputation was introduced by Lord Crawford and the 
Speaker was Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.R.IBA., FS. 
Faithfully yours, 

Tan MacAuistTER, 
Secretary. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


JANUARY 23, 1875. 
THE SISTINE FRESCOES. 
_Mr. C. Heath Wilson is engaged in an elaborate examination 
of the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, for which purpose he has been 
supplied by the Vatican authorities with a scaffolding of more, 
than 50 feet in height. On the state of the frescoes he writes :— 
‘‘T have seen those on the vault of the Sistine under the most. 
favourable circumstances possible, to learn with a conviction 
settled and immovable that these are the greatest and most 
perfectly executed works of fresco painting in the world. They 
have been frightfully ill-used. It is not smoke only which has 
damaged these immortal works, but rude and barbarous hands 
have been there. I think that the damage might be remedied. 
The Last Judgment has been so repaired in many parts as to be 
in no respect—I mean in point of general effect and chiaroscuro 
—what Michel Angelo made it; but the vault frescoes at any 
rate have not thus been used ; they are for the most part free 
from barbarous and monstrous retouching ; but portions have 
been scoured, I know not when, by working masons, I suppose, 
for no other hands could have used them so; but the divine 
painting, although soiled, is there as he left it, as it came from 
his hands and mind, in all its majesty, its beauty, and its abso- 
lutely matchless technical skill, and reverent hands might 
remove cobwebs and dust, and might stop gaping cracks and 
clean away smoke—for the frescoes are hard and sound. | 
wiped away cobwebs with a silk handkerchief, and a dark 
accumulation of this from the breast of Adam. As these hung 
down in dirty festoons, veiling beauties, I could easily with ¢ 
light sweep, not touching the surface, cause these accumulation: 
of, I suppose, some generations of spiders to fall down in dusty 
dusky filaments. I am quite persuaded that the picture of th: 
Last Judgment was originally harmonised by Michel Angelo wit] 
the ceiling with all his matchless skill—its dissonance has bee! 
caused by the work of later times, and in some places it ha 
been mended by hands not trained in knowledge of art at all.” — 
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Professional Dress. 

Most people recognise the importance of dress, and none 
more than the great professional societies which are the 
great pillars of our civilisation. For dress is not only the 
outward covering of the body but that covering of the mind 
whose workings are productive of all civilised progress. 

Now, among our great professional sartorial institutions 
there have been for years two whose homes are in the 
world’s metropolis aud each of them had distinctive dresses 
for its members. It is true that in the beginning was but 
one, of which the second was an offshoot and sometime rival, 
bent on earning for its members more buttons than those 
allowed by the State to be displayed on any suit. It is 
true also that the first, after pronouncing the buttons to 
be obtained as being a sign of “ bad form,” did afterwards 
come to the conclusion that they might be not only obtain- 
able but tres chic, and that with this change of view the 
rival establishments were brought into union and amity, 
so that at the time we write a colossal combination has been 
effected, whose word and authority is unquestioned in the 
lands forming the British Empire. 

Now the dresses sanctioned by this supreme authority 
are divers, and because of the great cost of these dresses 
no man can buy them outright but must pay annually for 
the right to wear them. They are as follows: Ist, one 
dregs of the Fella’s (this is not to be confused with fellahin). 

Now the Fella’s dress is one marked by great sobriety 
and dignity as befits its wearer. The typical Fella is wise 
and experienced, he has clients and hopes to get more, he 
can detect the difference between a brick and a stone 
at a moderate distance, nor does he sanction the making 
of concrete with sawdust. He has, or should have, many 
working under him who wield industrious pencils in out- 
lining masterpieces, and he is quick to calculate percentages 
which all are glad to offer him for his services. 

It is true that he is not always regarded with the reverence 
which was once his alone, for none used in the old time to 
speak save in a whisper in his presence unless they, too, 
were of his caste. His dress is rich, chaste and simple, and 
if any speak to him of changes he refers to the immortality 
of the Pyramids and the ephemeral nature of the genera- 
tions of mankind. 

Separated by abysses from him and very much under him 
is the A-Sociate Class who have to be examined by the 
management of the emporium before being allowed a 
dress. Their brains were measured and weighed, their 
past life examined and commented upon, and finally they 
passed into the fitters rooms where careful dimensions 
were taken of their mental girth. Their dress is brighter 
but less imposing than that of the Fellas whom many 
worked under in happy satisfaction. They were less 
interested in the Pyramids and more in the ephemeral 
changes of the generations of man, but most were they 
interested in what is called building up a career, surely 
of all buildings the most important to us all. 

Yet again, separated by almost inconceivable spaces 
and depths from the A-Sociates were the Lic-Entiates, 
about whose admission to the outer portals there was 
in time past grievous strife. But when those who favoured 
one new policy gained their way, great hordes of the new 
comers were shown into a space in the basement. There 
were they examined in the darkness, and the impressions 
of the examiner as to their physique were written subse- 
quently and they were given a dress which some of the 
A-Sociate class considered as being too like their own, 
nor were the public always certain of the difference between 
them. They, like the A-Sociates, did what they could for 
themselves, 

Yet it came to pass that many of these various classes 
cast longing eyes at those who were dressed at the rival 
emporium, while their mouths watered for its promises 
of further buttons to be stamped and recognised by the 
State, and so the union we have mentioned was effected. 
Many promises are held out of what may happen in the 
future, while the coffers of the emporium are loaded up 
almost to bursting with the treasures of its one time rival. 
And more costumes are there besides the ones we have 
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described, among them the Stu-Dents, nor does the process 
seem to have any limits until mayhap all men may be 
permitted to use at least a handkerchief with the crest of the 
emporium placed thereon. 

It is true that the University Emporiums have recently 
put upon the market an architectural dress which, unlike 
those we have mentioned, can be bought for a lump sum 
and really possessed by the wearer. Yet few buy these 
dresses because of their great cost and also because the 
Emporium gives to those who pay annually for its dresses 
divers cunning leaflets dealing with all manner of amusing 
and entertaining things. Also it holds out to the wearers 
of its clothing many advantages which they may or may 
not secure, but which the hopeful wish to acquire. 

By these tokens and in this manner we may know that 
dress is one of the chiefest needs of all men, and the 
distinctions in the character of such dresses are by no means 
immaterial or to be disregarded. For though we may say 
in our pride what is dress but a form and a vain thing, it 
is nevertheless true that few can judge what is within, while 
all can detect what is without and clearly visible. It was 
so when our forefathers lived in swamps and woods and 
dyed themselves with woad ; it was so in the measured 
age of Louis XIV, and it is so in the present time and will 
continue to be so in the ages which stretch into the dim 
future. 

But of the outcome of the attempt to secure one State 
stamped button, of its value to the possessor and of other 
things, neither we nor anyone else can judge, nor will] it 
profit any if we discuss them. 


Legal News. 
Institute of Architects Gets an Injunction. 


Mr. Justice Tomlin, in the Chancery Division on January 20, 
granted the application of Mr. Whinney, on behalf of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, for an injunction to restrain 
J. W. Hindle from using the letters A.R.I.B.A. in connection 
with his business or representing himself to be a member of the 
plaintiff Institute. Mr. Whinney said the man was not a member 
or connected with the Institute in any way whatever. Plaintiffs 
had been very lenient. As long ago as 1913 it was discovered 
he was using a card: “ Mr. J. W. Hindle, architect, A.R.I.B.A.,” 
but on the Institute remonstrating with him he gave an under- 
taking not to use it any more. Later they found he was again 
using the letters and passing himself off as a member of the 
Institute. There was a difficulty in tracing him, but last 
November they received a communication from a gentleman 
who had given him a situation on the footing that he was a 
member of the Institute and had passed the Institute’s examina- 
tion. Plaintiffs had received no intimation from defendant 
except an expression of regret. The Institute decided, that 
being the third occasion, to take steps to restrain him from doing 
the same thing in the future. Counsel added that his evidence 
was that the defendant was not a member of the Institute, had 
never been a member, and had not at any time passed the 
examination of the Institute. They also had evidence of the 
fact that he used the letters “‘ A.R.I.B.A.” and led people to 
believe he was a member of the Institute. 

Defendant was not represented. 


Trade Notes. 


We have been asked to announce that the Venus Copying 
Pencils, numbers 165, 168, and 167, have been reduced in price 
to 3d. each, or 2s. 9d. per dozen; the quality of the pencil is 
maintained in every way despite the reduction. 

Boyle’s latest patent “ Air-Pump” ventilators have been 
applied to Leysian Mission, City Road, London. Supplied by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn 
Viaduct, London. 


Competitions. 

The time for the submission of drawings for the Uganda Rail- 
way Offices has been extended by one month, and replies to 
queries are being sent by first mail for distribution. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. are requested not to compete for 
the Mold Housing Competition. 

Copies of conditions for the Institute for the Blind at Buenos 
Ayres can be seen at the R.I.B.A. 
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ALFRED §. ASCHULER, Architect. 


Thames Bridges. 


[A Memorandum prepared by a Joint Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the London Society, the Town 
Planning Institute and the Architecture Club for the considera- 
tion of the Special Committee on Thames Bridges, London 
County Council. 


DETAIL OF ISAIAH TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ALFRED §. AScHULER, Architect. 
From “The American Architect.” 


Nors.—This Memorandum consists of three statements by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Town Planning 


Institute, and the London Society. The Architecture Club do 


not desire to submit a statement. | 


THE Roya Institute or British ARCHITECTS. 

As it must be taken for granted that the problem of Thames 
bridges with which the London County Council is faced cannot 
be separated from that of traffic congestion in London generally, 
it is essential that the two should be considered in conjunction 
and that every possible measure should be taken to accelerate the 
investigations on which a comprehensive scheme can be based. 
It is assumed that the existing condition of Waterloo Bridge 
has raised the problem of the cross-river traffic between Black- 
friars and Vauxhal! Bridges in its present acute form. The 
Royal Institute therefore propose to confine their recommenda- 
tions in the main to this part of the river only. The problem 
appears to fall under three heads: Waterloo Bridge itself, the 
stretch of river between Waterloo and Blackfriars Bridges, and 
that between Waterloo and Vauxhall Bridges.—Waterloo 
Bridge. As regards Waterloo Bridge itself, the possibility of 
underpinning having been referred to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Royal Institute, while believing that it will be 
found possible to preserve a structure of such outstanding 
artistic merit, desire to express their confidence in the judgment 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Whether the eventual 
decision be to retain the present bridge, to widen it or to recon- 
struct it, the conflict between its traffic and that along the 
Strand is typical of the main difficulty underlying the problem 
of Thames bridges as a whole, namely, the impinging of the 
cross-river routes on the great volume of traffic running parallel 
to the north bank of the Thames. It would be most desirable 
if in this case a north and south route could be devised at another 
level from that of the Strand.—Waterloo Bridge ‘o Blackfriars 
Bridge. 
traffic, and the great inconvenience at present experienced 
during the “rush hours” by workers in the City of London who 
reside south of the Thames, point to the need for a new bridge 
at a point near the Temple Station. The construction of a 
double-decked bridge at this point is therefore suggested, 
together with a tram subway from the Embankment under the 
eastern arm of Aldwych, utilising that in Kingsway and con- 
tinued northward under Southampton Row. This subway, it is 
suggested, might pass under Euston Road and the Metropolitan 
Railway and emerge in Seymour Street. Jn this way the 
Camden Town Tramway System may be linked up directly with 
that of South London by a line crossing the lower deck of the 
suggested bridge near the Temple Station to the Surrey ‘side 
and emerging into a road leading to a point in front of the 
Old Vic Theatre. Should the Institution of Civil Engineers 
report in favour of underpinning Waterloo Bridge, and the 


The existing inadequate provision for north and south 
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London County Council decide in favour of that step, it might 
be found possible to deal with the traftic in this area without 
widening the latter bridge at all. It could be used for north- 
ward traffic only, and the Temple Bridge for southward traffic, 
and. thus a complete circuit would be formed on a line via the 
Old Vic—Waterloo Road—Waterloo Bridge—Aldwych and 
southwards over the bridge at the Temple to the Old Vic again.— 
Waterloo Bridge to Vauxhall Bridge. Without venturing to 
advocate any one of the many schemes which have been suggested 
for a new bridge at Charing Cross, the Royal Institute reiterates 
their conviction that there is a need for a road bridge at this 
point. A detailed study of the approaches to such a bridge, 
both on the north and south sides of the river, is of the utmost 
importance, and on no account must the traffic which it carries 
be allowed to debouch upon the Embankment or the Strand. 
_It must be carried either above or below these thoroughfares in 
order to avoid adding to the present congestion at Charing 
Cross. With regard to Lambeth Bridge, it appears essential 
that the main approach from the west must be south of Victoria 
Station.—St. Paul’s Bridge. The attitude adopted in February, 
1924, by the R.I.B.A., the Town Planning Institute, the London 
Society and the Architecture Club with regard to the proposal 
to build a bridge at a point opposite St. Paul’s is unchanged. 
The reasons for their opposition to this project were widely 
published at the time. It is not desired to reiterate on this 
occasion the many objections to it; but the four Societies con- 
cerned oppose and will continue to oppose the execution of such 
a scheme. Finally it is desired to urge the great importance 
in any bridge scheme of expert architectural treatment in regard 
to the design of the bridge itself, and of expert planning in 
regard to its approaches. The traffic which a bridge will attract, 
the methods to be employed for its disposal, and its effect 
upon the development of surrounding areas are problems which 
the skill of the town-planner has set itself to solve. Nor, in 
regard to the design of the bridge itself, is it enough for the 
engineer and the architect to work in water-tight compartments, 
the former concerned only with questions of construction and 
safety, the latter with those of superficial decoration and too 
often called upon merely to “ornament” a structural design 
already complete. A bridge is beautiful only if its artistic 
form is a true expression of its construction ; and it is therefore 
essential, if London’s bridges of the future are to be worthy of 
her great river, that «esthetic considerations in their design 
should be taken into account at the very beginning and should 
mature, pari passu, with the structural. 


Tae Town PLANNING INSTITUTE. 

The Town Planning Institute have given careful consideration 
to the question of London Traffic and Thames Bridges, and are 
of opinion that the provision of new bridges cannot be properly 
considered apart from the general question of London Develop- 
ment, and they desire respectfully to emphasise the necessity for 
the preparation of a comprehensive plan, on which the syste- 
matic improvement of London can proceed. Such a plan should 
deal with both town planning and zoning. They would empha- 
sise that the principles to be adopted should be (a) to avoid 
unnecessary traffic that at present arises through lack of zoning, 
(b) to relieve the existing congested centres and thoroughfares 
of all except necessary traffic originating or terminating in the 
immediate locality. 

They therefore suggest :—That all through traffic should be 
as far as possible provided with a by-pass or alternative route. 
That as the greater part of the existing congestion is due to 
blocks caused by cross traffic, all important crossing places 
should either provide (a) for circular regulation of traffic, or 
(6) where possible the two streams of traffic should cross at 
different levels. Confining their recommendations, however, at 
this stage, to the question of Thames Bridges, they would point 
out that from the Tower Bridge to Kingston Bridge, both in- 
clusive, a distance of 21 miles, there are only 16 road bridges and 
that, owing to the loss of Lambeth Bridge, there are exactly 
the same number of road bridges across the Thames as existed 
50 years ago, when the population was considerably less than 
half its present size. 

The provision of additional road bridges across the Thames 


is therefore an essential part of a development plan for London.’ 


The new bridges proposed on the Chertsey Road will provide 
additional bridges at Chiswick and Richmond, but although 
this will provide a valuable outlet in a south-western direction, 
it will not appreciably affect the congestion in central London. 
The Town Planning Institute therefore favour the construction 
of such further new roads, embankments and bridges as will 
enable through traffic to proceed to its destination either in the 
centre or beyond London with the least possible hindrance. 

The Town Planning Institute support the following :—The 
completion and linking up of the north and south circular roads. 
The extension of Chelsea Embankment to Putney Bridge. The 
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construction of a by-pass south of King Street, Hammersmith, 
to connect the new Chertsey Road with Fulham Palace Road. 
The construction of a new road over the District Railway in con- 
tinuation of the above and connecting with the west end of 
Cromwell Road. The construction of a new road over the West 
London Extension Railway from the new Western Avenue at 
Shepherd’s Bush to Battersea and connecting via Clapham 
Common with the South Circular Road, involving a double deck 
bridge over the river at Lots Road, Anew road from the eastern 
end of the Great West Road at Chiswick High Road to Barnes 
Railway Station, with a new bridge about one-sixth mile north- 
east of Barnes Railway Bridge. A new bridge over the river 
from West Hill, Wandsworth, to Hurlingham connecting with 
the new embankment on the north side. A new road from 
Wandsworth Bridge to Trinity Road, Wandsworth. The re- 
building of Lambeth Bridge, and a new road south of Victoria 
Station via Page Street, Vincent Square and Warwick Street. 
A new high level bridge at Woolwich (in preference to a road 
tunnel) passing over the river and Albert Docks and connecting 
Woolwich Common with the new Barking By-pass at Becton, 
reaching ground level at the northern outfall sewer. A new 
bridge across the Lea at Canning Town and new approaches to the 
Docks as recommended by the Ministry of Transport. A new 
road tunnel between Purfieet and Dartford as recommended 
by the Ministry of Transport. It will be seen that the above 
proposals, in addition to the two new bridges and road tunnel 
already proposed by the Ministry of Transport, will eventually 
involve the construction of additional embankments and four 
additional road bridges, as follows:—A double rail and road 
bridge at Lots Road. A new road bridge at Barnes. A new 
road bridge at Hurlingham A high level bridge at' Woolwich. 
The rebuilding of Lambeth Bridge and new approaches on west 
side. A new road connecting Wandsworth Bridge and Trinity 
Road. They also support:—A new bridge at Charing Cross. 
A new bridge at the eastern end of Aldwych. 


THe Lonpon Socrery. 

The London Society consider that there are two separate 
problems for which solutions must be found :—(1) The long dis- 
tance traffic between the counties lying north and south of the 
Thames ; (2) cross river communication for local purposes between 
North and South London. With regard to 1, the Society are of 
opinion that this traffic should be diverted from the London area 
by the improvement of arterial roads, and the provision of new 
bridges and tunnels, outside this area. This is an additional and 
conclusive reason against the project of a bridge at St. Paul’s. 
With regard to 2, the Society believe that the development of 
the south side of the Thames (so well commenced by the example 
of the London County Council) can never be realised until addi- 
tional and improved communications across the river are pro- 
vided by the erection of a traftic bridge at Charing Cross in place 
of the existing railway bridge, and of the new bridge at Lambeth. 
The Society are also of opinion that, if possible, Waterloo Bridge 
should not be altered from its present form, although it may be 
necessary to have further increased bridge accommodation for 
the South of London. We look forward to the complete abolition 
of railway bridges in the central area and the substitution of 
electrified under-river communication for railway traffic ; 
further, for the provision on road bridges of moving platforms 
for foot passengers, as these are now within the realm of practical 
engineering. In our opinion, discussion concerning these 
Central London Bridges cannot serve any useful purpose unless 
a plan for the development of London south of the Thames 
(including proposals for the future of the railways) is considered 
at the same time. If this is not done, any piecemeal dealing 
with the problem will only be a palliative for the present situa- 
tion, without regard to ‘‘ London of the future.”’ 


Wox1ne.—The Urban District Council have decided to erect 
52 houses and 8 maisonettes. 

WuitLry.—Plans passed: 30 houses, Paignton Avenue, for 
Messrs. H. & S. Alderson; 8 houses, Paignton Avenue, for 
Messrs. Alderson; 12 shops and houses, Cauldwell Lane, for 
Mr. J. Hogg; 6 houses, Eastfield Avenue, for Messrs. A. & J. 
W. Potts. 

Watu.—Temporary extensions are to be made at the secondary 
school at a cost of £3,500. 

Truro.—The Territorial Force Association propose the 
erection of a drill hall. 

Turapston.—Northampton Education Committee are pur- 
chasing a portion of the Thrapston House property for secondary 
school purposes. 

ConIsBoROUGH.—A site is being purchased for the erection 
of a middle school. 

BEeNnTLEY.—A site is to be purchased by the West Riding 
Education Committee for the erection of a middle school. 
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What are Slums ? 


Slums are dwellings where, in the first place, the landlord 
neglected to do the most ordinary and necessary repairs. 
The landlord very possibly cannot be blamed for anything 
more than a lack of personal interest in his own property. 
Slums, that is, the real slums, were created many years ago, 
and have been allowed to remain in existence not because 
anybody wished to retain them, but because many circum- 
stances stand in the way of their destruction. In the 
eighties and ‘nineties of last century, and before that, these 
dwellings were allowed to get into disrepair, with the result 
that the standard of tenant became lower and lower until 
the utterly indifferent and careless inhabited the property. 
As generations have followed each other the indifferent 
ones have remained whilst those who desired better accom- 
modation, by virtue of the inborn craving after better things, 
have gone elsewhere. The only method by which an 
improvement can be accomplished is by their complete 
removal. But the re-housing of these tenants is a question 
fraught with considerable risks. If people have been 
brought up in a style that makes them unable to appreciate 
clean and tidy houses the new abodes. will soon take on the 
character of slums. But in spite of this danger the slums 
should be removed and the tenants given a chance to 
regain the comforts of life under the most favourable circum- 
stances. In a daily newspaper of not so long ago we read 
that slums were being created every day. 

Sir Howard Frank, Bt., G.B.E., K.C.B., recently wrote 
an article on “‘ London Slums” in the Daily Telegraph. 
We would remind him of the dangers of the ever-increasing 
valuations of property. He mentions a case where a family 
occupy two rooms and pay 10s. to 12s. per week for this 


accommodation. This rental means either £26 or £28 12s. 
per year. The houses contain fourteen rooms at the 
very least. This will bring the yearly rent for the whole 


house to £200. When they were built they were designed 
for a single family, and commanded a moderate rental. 
Speculators started converting the interiors, the local 
authorities increased the rates, with the result that the sub- 
division continued until the present state of affairs came 
into existence. Primarily the local authorities are respon- 
sible for the creation of slums to-day. There is nothing 
against the conversion of big West End properties into flats 
with reasonable middle-class accommodation, but to esti- 
mate the value of a house which provides a single family with 
a reasonable number of rooms on the same basis as a house 
in the neighbourhood which has been converted into a 
tenement consisting of five separate two-roomed flats, is 
both unfair and a very short-sighted policy. Local 
authorities are concerned with the welfare of their districts 
rather than the increase of their rateable valuation. 

Property that a few years ago was of a middle-class 
standard has now sunk to a cheap and doubtful lodging- 
house quarter. This is the outcome of the ever-increasing 
rates. We are about to have London properly revalued. 
This will mean that a further section of the public will be 
placed on a higher valuation, with the result that they will 
have to curtail their personal accommodation and let off 
certain rooms, which possibly may be sub-let by the new 
parties, until the house and the neighbourhood join the 
ranks of slum areas. You cannot herd families together 
without lowering the moral standard of living. Because a 
speculator has purchased three or four houses, and by a 
conversion scheme has constructed eight or twelve small 
dwellings which produce a good financial return for the 
capital invested, is no reason why the landlord who prefers 
to let his property to a tenant with a family and a desire to 
live in a moderately decent way should have his property 
valued on the same basis as the speculator who has no care 
for the community, and only thinks of the immediate 
present. The cry all over the country is for houses, but 
those members of the public who have families have the 
greatest difficulty to keep a roof over their heads, or to 
secure one at all. 

Of course, a higher valuation should mean lower rates 
and give relief, but it is too often used as a means out 
of which municipal expenditure is increased. 
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Book Reviews. 


Clubs. 


We have just received ‘‘ Clubs” for 1925 (the 33rd annual 
edition), edited by Mr. E. C. Austen-Leigh, and published by 
Messrs. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd. This book 
contains a list of 3,950 clubs frequented by the English—or, 
should we say British—all over the world. It gives in tabular 
form particulars of every club included, such as the name of 
the secretary, address, entrance fee, subscription, date of 
establishment, and sometimes the objects for which the club 
was founded. London, the Provinces, the British Empire, and 
the rest of the world all contribute to the list. The volume is 
well bound in red cloth, and costs 7s. 6d. or 7s. 10d., post free. 


The Concrete Year Book, 1925. 


Edited by Oscar Faber and H. L. Childe. Published by Concrete 
Publications, Ltd., 20 Dartmouth Street, S.W. 2s. 6d. net. 
This is the second year of publication of this excellent little 
manual which contains a mass of useful information on a subject 
which is of yearly increasing importance to the building world. 
Its chapters cover the following subjects : Concrete, essential 
factors in making good concrete, quantity of water required 
for making the best concrete, quality of water for concrete, 
tables of reinforced concrete design, concrete floors, sewers and 
conduits, concrete roads, cottages, green concrete tennis courts, 
surface treatment of concrete, fire resistance of aggregates, 
memoranda for concrete users, bibliography of concrete, profes- 
sional institutions and trade associations. To these are added 
a directory and a catalogue section, the former of which is 
divided into convenient sections of various parts of a building, 
and also the localities arranged alphabetically in which aggregates 
and sands are available. 

The book supplies a need which has been long felt of summarised 
information on a new and important field of building work, and 
nothing that the most careful attention could supply has been 
left undone to render it complete. 


Incorporated Church Building Society. 


At the monthly meeting of the Incorporated Church Building 
Society, held at 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, on Thursday, 
the 15th inst.—the Hon. Sir E. P. Thesiger, K.C.B., in the chair 
—grants were made towards building new churches at :—- 
Grimscar, S. Cuthbert (Huddersfield), £300; Newport, SS. 
Julian and Aaron (Mon.), £200; Towards rebuilding the church 
at Haslingden Grane, S. Stephen, £250. Towards enlarging, 
reseating, or repairing the churches at Blanchland, 8. Mary, 
£30; Burleydam, 8. Mary and §S. Michael, £40; Cheddington, 
S. Giles, £40; Clacton-on-Sea, S. James, £60; Friezland, 
Christ Church, £150; MHarlton, S. Mary-the-Virgin, £20; 
Llithfaen, S. Beuno, £30; Melverley, 8. Peter, £75; Ribchester, 
S. Wilfred, £100; Shangton, 8. Nicholas, £30; South- 
borough, 8. Thomas, £30; Stydd, S. Saviour, £40. From the 
Mission Buildings Fund a grant was made towards enlarging 
Pontypool, 8. John the Divine, £150. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed at: Aston, 8S. Giles, £35; Barn- 
well Abbey, £40; Caerfallwch, S. Paul, £30; Clacton-on-Sea, 
8. James, £60; Goadby Marwood, 8. Denys, £15; Llandudno, 
Holy Trinity, £50; Newport, S. Andrew (Mon.), £50; Paddock 
Wood, S. Andrew, £15; Plymouth, 8. Gabriel, £180; Ponty- 
pool, 8. John the Divine, £100; Rhostryfan, £40; Shotton, 
8. Ethelwold, £100; South Lancing, 8. Michael and All Angels, 
£200; Southsea, 8. Matthew (making in all £1,000), £250; 
Spitalfields, Christ Church, £75; Tichborne, 8S. Matthew, £50; 
Widcombe, S. Matthew, £30; Worthen, All Saints, £130. b 

In addition to the above the sum of £498 was paid towards the 
repairs to 28 churches from Trust Funds held by the Society. 

Nearly £9,000 was granted during the past year. What the 
Society can do this year will depend upon the help it receives. It 
is dependent upon voluntary support. 


Permission has been granted for the erection of 60 wooden 
houses on the slopes of Langdale Pikes, Cumberland. The 
Westmorland County Council has refused to improve the foot- 
path from Langdale Village at the foot to where the buildings 
are to be erected. " 

The deathis announced of Major William Bakewell, F.R.I.B.A., 
on January 14 at “Green Heys,” St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe, Kent, 
aged 86 years. 

The late Mr. George Hill, of Homend, Ledbury, Hereford, 
builder, left £22,459, net personalty £14,486, and Mr. Alexander 
Thompson Pringle, builder, of Little Dane, High West Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, £10,787. 
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Extracts from the Report of the Council 
of the Society of Architects. 


The Council has pleasure in submitting to the members of 
the Society the following report of the work of the Council and 
its Committees during the year commencing November 1, 1923, 
and ending October 31, 1924. 


Amalgamation and Registration On November 7, 1923, 
in response to an invitation from the R.I.B.A. Council, 
the President of the Society, Mr. E. J. Partridge, accom- 
panied by Mr. A. J. Taylor, of Bath, a Vice-President, and 
the Secretary, Mr. C. McArthur Butler, attended an informal 
conference at the Institute to discuss the situation created 
by the R.I.B.A. general meeting of January 29, 1923, declining 
to consider the draft Registration Bill until the other professional 
bodies interested had been consulted. Mr. J. A. Gotch, the 
President of the R.I.B.A., Major Harry Barnes, and Mr. Keen, 
the Honorary Secretary, intimated to the Society’s representa- 
tives that the Institute was not prepared to consider any proposal 
for Federation or other joint action and that any Registration 
measure promoted by the Institute must constitute the Institute 
as the sole governing body of the profession. The Society’s 
representatives made it clear that as a separate entity the 
Society would not agree to any proposal for Registration which 
did not provide for joint administration and control, but 
inasmuch as the Society had in the past agreed in principle to 
absorption with the Institute for the purpose of attaining 
Statutory Registration, the Society would renew negotiations 
on these lines. 


Following this informal joint conference, the Council of the 
Society in January, 1924, communicated to the Institute Council 
the lines on which the Society was prepared to pursue the 
matter further and appointed a Negotiating Committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. EK. J. Partridge (President), A. J. Taylor, N. D. 
Sheffield, T. Wallis, C. F. Skipper, L. Sylvester Sullivan, H. 
Smith, and J. H. Lye, who conferred at the Institute on Febru- 
ary 27, with Messrs. J. A. Gotch (President), Harry Barnes, E. 
Guy Dawber, W. Curtis Green, Arthur Keen, and Maurice 
Webb. The two Secretaries, Mr. C. McArthur Butler and 
Mr. Ian MacAlister, were present at all conferences and acted 
conjointly in carrying the decisions into effect. 


The negotiations between the two Councils were marked 
by a desire to eliminate personal views and interests and to 
seek the common good and were brought to a close by each 
body receiving a deputation from the other with power to agree 
to the final draft of the scheme. 

After the provisional amalgamation agreement had been 
settled by the two Councils and their legal advisors it was 
submitted to and confirmed and ratified by both general bodies, 
by overwhelming majorities. 

This agreement entailed the obtaining of a supplemental 
Charter by the R.I.B.A. and revisions to the By-laws which, 
insofar as they affect the Society, provide generally speaking 
for the transfer of its members to the R.I.B.A. with the same 
privileges as they possess in the Society, with the added advantage 
of membership of a Chartered Institution. 

The provisional agreement becomes absolute when the consent 
of the Privy Council is given to the alterations in the R.I.B.A. 
Charter and By-laws in the form approved by the Society, and 
as it is not anticipated that any opposition will be forthcoming 
it may be assumed that the amalgamation will commence early 
in 1925, and that the dissolution of the Society will follow within 
a comparatively short time. 

The whole of the work of the Society during the past twelve 
months having been carried on under the shadow of the approach- 
ing amalgamation and dissolution, most of it has necessarily been 
restricted ‘to the settlement of its affairs and the closing down 
of those schemes which were in hand for the development and 
further extension of its activities. ; 


Membership.—The total membership on October 31, 1924, 
was Fellows, 250; Members, 1,176; Honorary Members, 23 ; 
Retired Members, 48; Licentiates, 295: and Students, 141; a 
total of 1,933, being an increase of some 230 over the previous year. 
The number of applications for admission and transfers dealt 
with was greatly in excess of previous years, but only a small 
percentage qualified for admission, the greatest increase being 
in the ranks of the Licentiates, to which many applicants for 
Membership were referred. The Membership and Fellowship 
classes have only increased by 40 and 48 respectively, thus 
indicating a continuance. of the Council’s policy of maintaining 
a standard of qualification commensurate with the relative 
standing of each grade of membership. 

The Society lost 59 members by resignations, 


We lapses and 
leatns. 
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Prizes for Young Architects. 


The annual award of the prizes and studentships of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was published at the 
general meeting on Monday, January 19, 1925. 

These prizes are keenly competed for by the young architects 
of the day and the most gifted students of the architectural 
schools both in London and in the provinces. The names of the 
successful competitors in the following competitions were 
announced :— 

The R.I.B.A. Essay Silver Medal and £50.—This is awarded 
for the best essay on a subject of architectural interest which 
may be chosen by each competitor. Awarded to Mr. Frank 
Pentland Chambers, B.A. (Cantab.) of Pali, 18 Alleyn Park, 
West Dulwich, S.E.21, for his essay on “* The Aesthetics of the 
Ancients’; and a Certificate of Honourable Mention was 
awarded to: Mr. Martin S. Briggs (F) of 9 Winterstoke Gardens, 
Mill Hill, N.W.7, for his essay on ‘‘ The Architect in History, 
His Training, Status and Work.” 

The R.I.B.A. Measured Drawings Silver Medal and £50.—This 
is awarded for the best set of measured drawings of an existing 
building, which may be chosen by each competitor. Awarded 
to Mr. Richard W. Briggs, B.A. (A), of 46 Alexander Road, 
South, Alexandra Park, Manchester, for his measured drawings of 
The Pantheon, Paris; and a Certificate of Honourable Mention 
was awarded to Mr. Jack Antonio Coia (A), of 88 Drumother 
Drive, Parkhead, Glasgow, for his measured drawings of Chiesa 
della Salute, Venice. 

The Tite Prize and £100 for Design.—The subject set for this 
year was “A Small Museum.” The prize was awarded to 
Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall, c/o Architectural Association, 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.; and Certificates of Honourable Mention 
were awarded to Mr. John F. D. Scarborough, of 49 Bernard 
Street, Russell Square, W.C.1, and to Miss Alison Sleigh, of 16 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

The Pugin Studentship—A Silver Medal and £75.—For the 
study of Medieval Architecture of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Awarded to Mr. Donald Hanks McMorran, of 34 Butler Avenue, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex ; and a Certificate of Honourable 
Mention and £10 was awarded to Mr. Edwin H. H. Williams, 
of 136 Lewisham Road, Lewisham, 8.E.13. 

The Owen Jones Travelling Studentship and £100.—A Certificate 
and £100 for Ornament and Coloured Decoration. Awarded 
to Miss Leonora F. M. Payne, of 28 Norbury Crescent, W.11. 

The Godwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest.—A Silver Medal 
and £130 for the study of works of Modern Architecture abroad. 
Awarded to Mr. Leonard Holcombe Bucknell (A), of 34 Bedford 
Square, W.C. 

The R.I.B.A. (Alfred Bossom) Studentship, Gold Medal and 
£250.—A Gold Medal and £250 for the study of Commercial 
Architecture in America. Awarded to Mr. Frank Edgar Bennett 
(A), of 424 Markham Square, Chelsea, S.W.3; and Silver 
Medals were awarded to Mr. Frank Edgar Bennett (A), of 
424 Markham Square, Chelsea, 8.W.3, Mr. Frank Henry Heaven 
(A), of 39 Coronation Street, Aberkenfig, Glam, Mr. Charles 
Thomas Bloodworth, of 138 Derby Lane, Stonecroft, Liverpool. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and £50.—For the encouragement of 
the study of Construction. The subject set for this year was 
“A Dance Hall,” and the prize was awarded to Mr. Arthur 
Edwin Cameron, 18 Eastwood Road, South Woodford, E.18. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1924.—This is a prize of books, value £10, 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly distinguished 
himself among the candidates in the Final Examinations of the 
year. Awarded to Mr. Geoffrey Reynolds Barnsley, of 3 Paper 
Buildings, Temple, E.C.4. y : 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Recognised Schools.—This is 
awarded for the best set of drawings submitted at the Annual 
Exhibition by Post-graduate students of the Recognised Schools 
exempted from the Final Examination. Awarded to Miss 
Elsie Rogers, of 23 Albert Road, Whalley Range, Manchester. 

The Competition Drawings will be on exhibition in the 
R.I.B.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit Street, W.1, from January 20 to 
February 2, 1925, inclusive. 


At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, held on Monday, January 5, 1925, the following members 
were elected :— 

As FEtuows (3). 

Lay, Cecil Howard; Lowry, Robert; Wratten, Edmund 
Livingstone. 

As ASSOCIATES (9). 

Dawson, James Stott; Donaldson, Robert Weir, B.Arch., 
Liverpool; Hiscock, Leslie Robert ; Norbury, William Alan, 
B.A.; Owen, Wilfred: Herbert ; Shanks, George Ferguson ; 
Sileock, Hubert Spencer, B.Arch., Liverpool; Turner, Ralph 
Henry, B.Arch., Liverpool; Willis, Reginald John, M.A. 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineering 


on the 


KAHN SYSTEM 
WHATS IN A NAME? 


VERY MUCH INDEED IF IT IS THAT OF A FIRM 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
WHOSE AMBITION IT IS TO RENDER THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE TO THE CLIENT. 


THERE IS A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN 
COLLABORAIING WITH A FIRM OF REIN- 
FO .CED CONCRETE ENGINEERS HAVING A 
LARGE sTAFF OF EXPERT DESIGNERS AND 
MANY THOUSANDS OF COMPLETED 
STRUCTURES TO ITS CREDIT. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 
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The Superiority of 


IDEAL CLASSIC 
RADIATORS 


Testing the strength of the Ideal 
threaded tapered nipple construction. 
Duration—15 hours. Weight—Two 
tons. Hydraulic Test, with weight and 
afterwards without, revealed no leaks. 
Deflection of only 3/32” was registered. 


Section through 
Radiator hub showing 
tapered nipple (A) 
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“IDEAL Guat RADIATORS FOR EVERY INSTALLATION.” 
NATIONAL [PADIATOR (OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: "* Radiators, Hull.”’ | Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London.’’ 
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General News. 


BaARNSLEY.—Plans have now been prepared for extensions 
at Kendray Hospital to cost £30,000.—A new bridge is to be 
constructed over the canal in Pontefract Road at a cost of 
£15,000.—The Housing Committee recommend that the con- 
struction of 50 houses be let to Messrs. C. D. Potter & Son, 
and 50 to Mr. F. Beaumont, at a cost of £420 per house, to be 
erected on sites to be allocated by the Borough Engineer. 

Buackpoou.—Plans have been passed by the Corporation for 
the erection of eight shops and houses on Bloomfield Road, for 
Mr. A. Nuttall, builder, 49 Levens Grove, Blackpool, and for 
a pair of semi-detached houses to be erected off Bloomfield Road 
and a detached bungalow at Squires Gate, for the Talbot 
Central Agency, 34 Talbot Road, Blackpool. 

BouRNEMOUTH.—The trustees of the Wesleyan Church, 
Pokesdown, has accepted the tender of Messrs. Frederick 
Hoare & Sons, builders, Wollf Road, Bournemouth, for the 
erection of the new church and schools, estimated to cost £15,000. 
The plans were prepared by Messrs. A. Brocklehurst & Co., 
architects and surveyors, Norfolk Street, Manchester. The 
work is just commencing. 

*CaRLISLE.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Victoria Road, for 
Messrs. J. & R. Bell—The tender of Messrs. J. & R. Bell has 
been accepted for 13 blocks of houses, having three bedrooms, 
at £1,446 14s. 3d. per block and for eight blocks of houses with 
two bedrooms at £1,344 7s. 9d. per block. 

HastinapEN.—The Haslingden Board of Guardians are 
proposing to erect a new Nurses’ Home. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. W. Hemingway, Architects’ Dept., Union 
Offices, Rawtenstall ; contracts have been placed for the building 
with Messrs. T. Brown, Ltd., contractors, of Haslingden ; 
steelwork, Messrs. Robinson & Kershaw, engineers, of Man- 
chester. 

Heywoop.—The Board of Education has approved the plans 
prepared by Messrs. T. Gunson & Son, architects, 10 Marsden 
Street, Manchester, for a new Roman Catholic school to be 
erected for the Church of St. Joseph’s for the Rev. Father 
Veriker. The accommodation is for 350 children, and estimated 
to cost £6,000. 

Houxtu.—Two hundred houses are to be erected by the City 
Engineer at the West Hull site at a cost of about £94,500.— 
Building workshops are to be erected at Ringrose Street at a 
cost of £12,000.—Mr. I. Cussins is to erect six subsidy houses 
off Beverley High Street. 

LewisHaAM.—Plans passed: 11 houses and shops, Bromley 
Road, for Mr. A. Frampton; 10 houses, Thornsbeach Road, for 
Mr. T. A. Broughton; 6 houses, Burnt Ash Hill, for Messrs. 
Eaglen Bros. 

LiverRpooLt.—The West Derby Board of Guardians are pro- 
posing to erect a new relief station and public hall at High Street, 
Wavertree. Plans have been prepared by Mr. E. B. Bailey, 
architect, 9 Cook Street, Liverpool. The contract has been 
placed with Messrs. Griffiths & Sons, contractors, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, architects, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool, 
are preparing plans for a new hall for a client ; Messrs. Shepherd 
& Bower, architects, Liberty Buildings, School Lane, have 
prepared plans for a new assembly hall, to be erected at Widnes, 
for the United Alkali Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Pain & Blease, 
architects, 51 North John Street, are preparing plans for a 
client for the erection of a large detached house at Cark-in- 
Cartmel, Lanes. 

Luton.—Plans passed: 8 houses, Dunstable Road, for 
Mr. W. J. Wells; 4 houses, Lincoln Road, for Mr. N. Hill; 4 
houses, Dunstable Road, for Mr. EK. G. Bell; 4 houses, Holland 
Road, for Messrs. James, Ltd.; 6 houses, Colin Road, for Mr. 
A. Carter; 20 houses, Argyll Avenue, for Mr. H. Tennant; 
4 houses, Dane Road, for Mr. A. Butt. Under the town- 
planning scheme orders have been made as follows —Luton 
Suburban Estates, Ltd., 86 houses, Argyll Avenue, and 58 in 
Blenheim Crescent ; Mr. Chas. Jeyes, 101 in Old Bedford Road ; 
Mr. W. J. Wells, 9 in Dunstable Road. 

Lytaam St. Anngs.—A scheme for the construction of Lytham 
Baths is again under consideration. Plans are being prepared 
in the District Surveyor’s Office for a building estimated to 
cost £25,000. 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester and County Bank, of No. 55 
King Street, are proposing to erect new premises in Bolton 
Road, Irlam o’ th’ Height, for a branch bank and caretaker’s 
house. Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Mills & Murga- 
troyd, architects, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester, contract placed 
with Messrs. Hollinworth & Sons, builders, Patricroft. The 
Architects’ Dept. of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 1 
Balloon Street, Manchester, are preparing plans for alterations, 
including new shop front to premises 398 Oldham Road, for the 
Manchester and Salford Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd. ; 


Messrs. Cohen’s, Oxford Road, propose to erect another eight- 
storey office and shop block in Oxford Road. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. C. Swain, architect, of No. 12 Exchange Street, 
Manchester, for a stee! frame building of fire-resisting construc- 
tion, containing shops, offices and billiards hall, concrete floors, 
central heating, electric light, ete. Contract placed with Fearnley 
& Sons, builders, Weaste, Manchester. The Manchester and 
Salford Co-operative Society, Ltd., Downing Street, are pro- 
posing to erect 34 houses, semi-detached, brick-built, at Naviga- 
tion Road, Altrincham, plans by own staff. Messrs. J. Lane 
& Sons, builders, Swinton, have secured a site on Wilbraham 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, for the erection of a large number 
of houses, semi-detached, brick-built, faced with Accrington 
bricks; work of making roads is commencing. The Rams- 
bottom District Council has passed plans for the erection of 
two houses, semi-detached, to be erected in Holcombe Old Road, 
for the Bury and District Joint Hospital Board, and for the 
extension to the car shed in Stubbins Lane, to the plans of the 
District Surveyor. 

OL_pHAM.—A new electricity generating station is to be 
provided at a cost of over half a million.—In connection with a 
proposal to secure the Graves Arms site as an open space, the 


town clerk is to negotiate with the Brewery Co. with the object — 


of discussing alternative sites for the erection of their new hotel. 
—Plans passed: extensions, St. Mary’s Catholic Church, Shaw 
Street, for Trustees; extensions, Stores, King Street, for 
Co-operative Society; 4 houses, Gainsborough Avenue, for 
Messrs. Bloor, Ltd. 

Oxrorp.—Plans passed: 31 houses, Botley Road, for Messrs. 
Kingerley & Sons. 

PiymoutH.—Fresh tenders are to be invited for the erection 
of a public school under revised conditions.—Plans have been 
passed for a Christian Science Church in Cannon Street.—A 
new street is to be constructed from Moor View to Barton 
Avenue at a cost of £5,500. 

PortsmouTH.—The Housing Committee of the Corporation 
recommend the erection of 300 houses by the Corporation and 
the subsidising of 500 for erection by private enterprise.—Ports 
Bridge is to be reconstructed at a cost of £43,000.—The Educa- 
tion Committee recommend the erection of a secondary school 
for 500 girls.—Plans passed; 24 houses, Baffins Road, for 
Messrs. 8. & C. Brittan; 8 houses, Monkton Road, for Mr. A. 
W. Browne; 8 houses, Gladys Avenue, for Mr. E. Wright ; 
rebuilding Old Red House public house, Fratton Road, for 
Messrs. Brickwood & Co., Ltd.; 6 houses, Chileote Road, for 
Messrs. Wedge & Fuller; 8 houses, Devonshire Avenue, for 
Mr. R. J. Winnicott; 12 houses, Lynton Grove, for Mr. H. 
K. Pitt; 4 shops and garages, Auckland Road, for Messrs. 
Porter & Son; 6 houses, Idsworth Road, for Mr. J. F. Nash; 
21 houses, Chilcote Road, for Mr. W. Ford ; 6 houses, Randolph 
Road, for Mr. E. T. Hughes ; 12 houses, Asylum Road, for Mr. 
J. May. 

Preston.—The Lancashire Education Committee are pro- 
posing to erect a new assembly hall and extend the playground 
at the Haslingden Secondary School, estimated to cost £4,774. 
They also intend to make an extension to the Hulton Grammar 
School, including the provision of new classrooms, art room, 
entrance hall, and library, at an estimated cost of £4,573. Plans 
for both schemes are being prepared at the office of the County 
Architect, Mr. H. Littler, of No. 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

PREsTWwicH.—Details are to be obtained as to the cost of 
erecting 45 houses on the Wild steel frame system.—The Council 
are building six houses in Cromwell Road at a cost of £2,825.— 
Plans passed: 8 houses, Scholes Lane, for Messrs. S. & S. K. 
Sambrook; 30 houses, Heaton Street, for Moston Brick & 
Building Co. 

SHEFFIELD.—The Corporation propose to proceed with a 
scheme to cost £160,000 for extension of mains and other water- 
works purposes.—At the Special Public Hall Committee, Mr. 
E. Vincent Harris, the architect, submitted plans showing the 
proposed provision of three halls beneath the main hall, one to 
accommodate 780 persons and the other two for 340 persons 
each, in addition to three small conference rooms, etc. This 
accommodation is in addition to the large hall on the ground 
floor to accommodate 3,500 persons and the small hall on the 
same floor for 500 persons. Mr. Harris estimated the cost of the 
building, including the suggested additional accommodation, 
at £225,000. The Committee authorised the inclusion of the 
additional accommodation in the scheme.—Plans passed: 750 
houses, Manor estate, for Corporation Housing Committee ; 
6 houses, Firth Park Crescent, for Mr. Thomas Pye; 4 bungalows, 
Hemsworth Road, for Mr. C. Leadbeater ; 18 houses, Wadsley 
Lane, for Sutton Trustees ; 6 houses, Brooklands Crescent, for 
Mr. Thomas Pye ; 6 houses, Havercroft Road, for Mr. E. Sivil. 
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South Suretps.—Plans have been passed for submission to 
the Ministry of Health for a new hospital at Cleadon Park.— 
The Ministry of Health have suggested a new hospital for isolation 
purposes in preference to the proposed extensions at the Deans 
Hospital— The High School governors propose extensions to 
cost £2,500.—Plans are to be prepared for the erection of a 
handicraft centre at Westoe.—The St. Hilda’s Miners Lodge are 
to erect 102 houses on the Bents estate.—Plans passed: 25 
garages in Lawe Road, for Mr. Newby; 12 houses, Wenlock 
Road, for L.N.E.R.; 8 houses, Wantage: Road, for Messrs. 
Page & Son; alterations, Tivoli Theatre, for Messrs. Morton & 
Son. 

STAINFORTH (YoORKs).—A new elementary school for 600 
children is to be provided to serve the parishes of Stainforth 
and Hatfield. 

TaoRNE (YorRKS).—The Grammar School governors have 
acquired a site for the erection of a new school. 

THORNTON.—The Thornton District Council has passed plans 
for the erection of a house and shop in Victoria Road, Cleveleys, 
for Mr. J. H. Chapman, builder. Mr. Herbert Wade, architect, 
of 4 Birley Street, Blackpool, has prepared plans for the erection 
of houses, and a lay-out plan for Holly Road Estate and Trunnah 
Road Estate; for Mr. E. B. Meadows, builder, Cleveleys. The 
Thornton Council has accepted the tender of Messrs. E. W. 
Roskell, Ltd., builders, Thornton, for an additional wing to the 
Council Offices, estimated to cost £5,000; plans by the District 
Surveyor, Mr. H. Fenton. 

Torquay.—The public conveniences in Vaughan Road are 
to be reconstructed at a cost of £7,500.—Tenders will shortly 
be invited for the reconstruction of the Beacon Quay decking. 
A bathing pool is to be constructed at Corbyn beach at a cost 
of £2,000.—A building with bathing cubicles and top floor as a 
café is to be constructed at a cost of £8,000.—The Trustees have 
prepared plans for the development of the Cockington estate.— 
Tenders are to be obtained for alternate schemes for improve- 
ments at the fire station.—Plans passed: 18 houses, St. Annes 
Road, for Messrs. Pering & Son; 8 houses, Hill Park estate, 
for Mr. R. E. Narracott; 12 houses, Windsor Road, for Mr. 
H. J. T. Cruise. 

WanstTEAD.—Essex County Council have decided to erect a 
secondary school to accommodate 460 pupils at a cost of 
£58,000. 

Wartu.—West Riding Education Committee are purchasing 
a site for the erection of a secondary school. 

WeEyYmMouTH.—Plans passed by Town Council: 
Old Castle Road, for Messrs. Jesty & Baker. 

Wuitwoop.—West Riding Education Committee are pur- 
chasing land in Four Lane Ends for the erection of a mining and 
technical institute. 

Wiean.—The Royal Hotel premises in Standishdate have 
been acquired by Messrs. F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., the 
bazaar merchants, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, for conversion 
into a large bazaar store. The Wigan Corporation are negotiat- 
ing for a portion of the site for street improvements, and it is 
expected that an agreement will shortly be reached. Mr. 
Priddle is the firm’s staff architect at their head office, Kings- 
way, London. 

Wooprorp.—The Urban District Council have passed plans 
for 22 shops in High Road and George Lane and 6 houses in 
King’s Avenue. 
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Colour in Shop Window Illumination. 


“Have you seen Barker’s and Ponting’s windows at night ?” 
is an inquiry frequently heard just now in the west of London. 
That something out of the ordinary is to be seen in the mag- 
nificently dressed show windows is apparent when one approaches 
their premises. 

These windows have invariably been the means of drawing 
large numbers of potential shoppers from all districts, numbers 
that have been very considerably added to since the recent 
introduction of their new shop window lighting. 

The increased attractiveness of these windows is due to the 
introduction of colour lighting. After exhaustive tests with 
other means of colour application, Osram colour-sprayed lamps 
were selected for the purpose, and the result of their use has been 
most effective. The amber coloured light which now floods 
the windows is suggestive of bright and warm sunshine. 

The scheme has been carried out by placing the Osram colour- 
sprayed lamps in special trough reflectors which are fitted near 
the front of the windows, but hidden from view by means of a 
pelmet, with a spacing of six inches from one lamp centre to the 
centre of adjacent lamps. Nearly 2,000 Osram colour-sprayed 
lamps are used in the lighting of these windows. 
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New Catalogues 


Messrs. W. J. Furse & Co., of Traffic Street, Nottingham, 
have prepared a new lightning conductor list, giving particulars 
of installation. All the fittings they supply are designed with 
the knowledge they have gained during upwards of 30 years’ 
extensive experience in fixing on thousands of different kinds 
of structures. Messrs. Furse have opened offices in London 
at 9 Carteret Street, S.W.1; in Manchester at 18 Corporation 
Street; Derby, Leyland Street, Kedleston Road; and Bristol 
12 Sydenham Road, Cotham, and are prepared to advise, 
submit designs and undertake the fitting of lightning conductors, 
weather-vanes, etc. 

Messrs. J. H. Heathman send their lists of steps, ladders, 
trestles, etc. Mr. Heathman has spent much time and thought 
during the past 40 years to the improvement of ladders, trestles, 
and steps, both telescopic and plain, and spent considerable sums 
in doing so and making the fact known. Many cheaper forms 
have been placed upon the market from time to time, but 
Messrs. Heathman rightly exhibit some pride in the fact that 
workmanship in their goods of the highest quality, and also in 
the material used, is their first aim ; everything sent out from their 
works at Parson’s Green, Fulham, London, §.W., is carefully 
inspected and tested. 

Messrs. Beecroft & Partners, of St. Peter’s Close, Sheffield, 
send us their pamphlets on the scientific waterproofing of cement 
by their damp-proof powder known as “‘Semanto.” The firm 


state that they have been supplying large quantities of the 


material for export. 

The Phoenix Engineering Co., Ltd., of Chard, Somerset, have 
just issued their new catalogue relating to machines for dealing 
with bitumen and bituminous mixtures for roads, paths and 
similar work. The list is illustrated, giving full particulars and 
prices. 

A very effective and artistic catalogue is that sent us by the 
Thames Mills Co., showing examples of their popular “‘ SX ” 
board, the British-made wallboard. It is entitled “‘ Artistic 
Interiors,” and shows examples of how the board may be used 
with advantage and how it may be decoratively treated. ‘‘SX” 
board is steadily gaining in popularity owing to the simplicity 
in fixing and the simplicity in decorating, the speed with which 
a job may be finished and the lasting properties of the material. 

Mr. Paul Dieny, of 20 and 21 Laurence Pountney Lane, 
London, E.C.4, forwards us a copy of his leaflet illustrating the 
“ ALR.” air filter, which he informs us has met with considerable 
success in France and Belgium. . The filter, which is for applica- 
tion to heating and ventilating plants, is manufactured in four 
different types to enable it to meet any requirements. 

Messrs. Harris & Sheldon, Ltd., of 46 Cannon Street, London, 
E.C.4, forward us their complete catalogue of their Sankey- 
Sheldon steel furniture. The catalogue has been carefully 


prepared, well printed and illustrated, and gives full particulars. 


with dimensions of steel lockers, adjustable shelving, cupboards, 
storage bins and other metal equipment for old or new buildings. 
We have received from Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., of Newgate 
Street, London, E.C., a copy of their latest catalogue of their 
Anchor Reliance safes, strong rooms and strong room doors. 
Messrs. 'Tann claim that this catalogue is the most comprehensive 
one-that has been issued. Full particulars are given of the firm’s 
manufactures and very interesting particulars of modern security 
work. Full particulars and tests are given of the results of 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe attacks on various materials and forms 
of construction, the safes and strong room doors having withstood 
all attacks. Messrs. John Tann were established as far back as 
the year 1795 and are naturally proud of such a lengthy period 
of service in connection with the industry. The catalogue is 
beautifully produced, clearly printed, and for convenience of 
adding to from time to time is on the loose-leaf principle. 
Messrs. E. Hill Aldam & Co., Ltd., of Manor House, 93 
Stamford Street, London, §.E.1, London representatives of 
Messrs. Richards-Wilcox, of Canada, send us their catalogue of 
door hangers, over-way systems, garage hardware, partition 
hardware, etc., all manufactured at the company’s works at 
London, Ontario, Canada. Messrs. Hill Aldam in a covering 
letter state that their prices are not only competitive but 
advantageous, and in many instances show notable economies. 
Mr. Algernon Lewin Curtis, of Westmoor Laboratory, Chat- 
teris, has just issued a small illustrated brochure on “* Indus- 
trial Sands.” Mr. Curtis, in his opening, remarks that he has 
had nearly 20 years’ experience with industrial sands, and a 
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perusal of this little work enables the reader to grasp the innu- 


merable varieties which may be obtained. 


IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—The Market Cross is to be restored by 
the Northamptonshire County Council. The Cross is reputed to 


have been erected in 1280 and is now in a dilapidated condition, 
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The R.I.B.A, Prize Drawings. 


The drawings on view at the R.I.B.A. Galleries are 
of good general quality, but it cannot be said that 
work of very great outstanding merit has been sub- 
mitted or that the best work shown is equal in quality 
to similar work in some other years. The competition 
for the Tite Prize will be admitted to be the most inter- 
esting to architects, and the subject set, a small 
museum to be built on a rocky promontory, on the 
edge of which are the ruins of a circular temple of 
Vesta, affords a clear idea of the lines on which com- 
petitors might be expected to work. A few have done 
what was obvious and right, but a majority of the 
designs indicate very little response to the suggestions 
made to the students. These suggestions seem to us 
to involve a treatment in which the temple and museum 
as axially disposed to one another, while the nature of 
the site and the size of the suggested building should 
predetermine it as being a simple and unambitious 
structure, owing most of its effect to its surroundings. 

The winner, Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall, has realised 
these points and submits a design of which the out- 
standing qualities are simplicity and directness. 
The building forming a T-shaped block, of which the 
loggia, with its open end, forms a sculpture gallery in a 
direct axial line with the temple situated on a lower 
level. The design is less like a student’s composition 
than a project for an actual building, and this is not 
the least of its merits. 

The only other design on an equal footing of merit 
is that submitted by “ Snowy,” and is marked by 
simplicity of a somewhat more measured and ordered 
kind.. The main building here is a hall, presumably 
meant for the exhibition of sculpture, surrounded 
on three sides by galleries at a lower level, and on the 
fourth by a dignified loggia from which steps lead to 
the temple below. The proportions and detailing of 
this design are perhaps better than that of any other 
submitted. 

Among other designs, where the museum and temple 
have been treated axially, are “‘ Plot,’’ whose museum 
takes the form of an open square court surrounded by 
galleries; ‘‘ Volcita,’’ who submits a good set of 
drawings of an ambitious scheme ; ‘ Sand,” a design 
characterised by good detail, and Cellio. 

In a majority of the designs submitted the temple 
is treated as suggesting a modification of a plan which 
would be complete without it. This characterises the 
designs submitted by ‘ Penates,’’ “‘ Brink,” ‘“ Ave 
Atque Vale” and others. Some competitors have 
produced work which would be better suited for an 
English town building, and most of them are over 
ambitious. ‘‘ Fuit Ilium” may be mentioned as an 
example of work which, though good in itself, is utterly 
unsuitable, and shows no power of imagination. 

The Pugin Studentship is awarded to Mr. Donald 
Hanks McMorran, who sends some very complete and 
careful drawings of St. Peter’s, Lowick, while Mr. 
Edwin H. H. Williams, who gains a certificate of 


Hon. Mention, has made some interesting drawings 
of St. Botolph’s, Northfleet, St. Michael’s, Aylsham, 
Crosby Hall and Holyrood Abbey. The merit of the 
drawings submitted for this subject can only be 
adequately judged by a more close and careful exami- 
nation than it is possible for a reviewer to give. 

In the corresponding subject of the R.I.B.A. 
Measured Drawings Medal, Mr. Richard W. Briggs, 
B.A., obtains the first place for a very careful set of 
drawings of the Pantheon, Paris, while a certificate of 
Hon. Mention is obtained by Mr. J. A. Coia, for a set 
of drawings of the Chiesa della Salute, Venice. As 
we have said, it is very difficult to judge of the merit 
of measured drawings without close examination, 
but we are a little inclined to think these two awards 
might be better reversed. 

The Owen Jones Studentship goes to Miss Leonora 
I’. M. Payne for an admirable set of colour studies, 
mostly of medieval subjects. Her colouring is clear 
and fresh, and our sole criticism is that her subjects 
are a trifle small in scale. 

This criticism cannot be applied to the work of 
Mr. E. Dinkel, whose study of a mosaic head from 
Ravenna is masterly. The pillars of carved woodwork 
from the Victoria and Albert Museum and the heads 
of St. Michael and St. George from Rushworth Church, 
are all difficult subjects exceedingly well rendered. 
We assume that he has not succeeded in gaining the 
first place mainly because, in the subjects he has 
selected, colour is not used very freely, because his 


- work in itself is the finest submitted. 


Of the Alfred Bossom Scholarship we can say little, 
for the merit of the work shown can only be appraised 
by those who have studied it in detail. The winner 
has made some very careful drawings of a Manchester 
store. ‘The’ same remarks apply to the Grissel Gold 
Medal which has been awarded to Mr. Arthur Cameron 
for a Dance Hall. 

There is less evidence than usual of a desire on the 
part of competitors to create a tour de force of draughts- 
manship, a fact we are glad to recognize. 

Good draughtsmanship is so important and so 
necessary that it is apt, unless the student is careful, 
to become a master rather than a good servant. It is 
possible to become so imbued with the delights of 
facile draughtsmanship that the all-important subject 
matter is relegated to a second place. It is for this 
reason that we often wish less attention was paid to the 
colouring of drawings and greater attention to actual 
draughtsmanship. Nothing will teach the student 
more in essentials than the hard and slow processes 
of making measured drawings, which we are disposed 
to believe is less clearly understood by many than it 
deserves to be. 

The days of the Gothic revival were characterised 
by the eagerness of architects to measure and sketch 
our medieval work, and the direct result is the ex- 
cellent quality of recent church design. 
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Our Illustrations. 


THE LOGGIA GOVERNMENT HOUSE, PRETORIA. Herpert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ 1925 EXHIBITION. 


MAISON JEANNE D’ARC, ROUEN, AND VIEW THROUGH WATERLOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 
From paintings by LaurENcE BxELL, exhibited at the Greatorex Gallery, Grafton Street, W. 


Notes and Comments. 


Payment by Results. 

We have previously commented on the difficulty which 
has arisen in respect to Lord Weir’s proposals to ignore 
trade union rates, and have stated what seems to us to be 
the logic of the matter. But we are interested in the 
storm which seems to be blowing up over Lord Weir’s 
proposals to pay by results. Naturally, if this means an 
entire reversion to piecework we could understand the 
workers’ objections, but if it means—as it probably does 
—that the intention is to reward workers who do well by 
bonuses on the top of agreed wages we should regard the 
Trade Unions as having made a move that they may have 
reason to regret. It cannot be too strongly insisted on 
that an agreed rate of wages is de facto a mass proposal to 
pay by results, for if it cost more to employ and pay men 
than could be obtained for their work they would not be 
employed. In other words, they are only paid a fixed 
rate because on an average the result produced is worth 
having. It is, therefore, but an extension of the 
existing system if over and above this men are paid extra 
for results which are over the average. If those results are 
produced by working longer hours men expect to be paid, 
and why in the name of all that is reasonable should 
organised labour object to their being paid more for better 
than average results produced during the sacred eight 
hours day? This to us has always appeared to be an 
insoluble enigma. 


Traffic Congestion. 


Mr. Davidge, speaking at the Town Planning Institute, 
made some comprehensive proposals for the relief of 
traffic congestion and the improvement of London, which 
included a large number of high-level roads for swift motor 
traffic. 

Among the routes suitable for a high-level road limited 
to motor traffic were from Holborn Circus to Liverpool 
Street and from Holborn Circus to Aldwych. 

An embankment should be constructed on the south 
side of the Thames from Westminster to London Bridge. 

Electric railways would then pass underground near 
London Bridge, and pass under the river to Cannon 
Street or Blackfriars, then to Charing Cross and out 
again at Victoria, thus completing the loop in both 
directions. 

A new Charing Cross bridge should crossthe Strand, and 
its approaches would reach ground level near the Cavell 
Memorial. 

He did not favour the proposed overhead roadway 
at Oxford Circus, but considered much might be 
done by high-level roads or motorways and also low- 
level roads. 

The Town Planning Institute suggest that all important 
crossing places should provide either for circular regulation 
of traffic or that the two streams should cross at different 
levels. The construction of a new Charing Cross bridge is 
regarded as necessary. 

As such great changes, even when finally decided upon, 
would take years to carry out, an interim policy is very 
badly wanted. This might we think be based on the 
regulation and diversion of traffic according to its nature, 
restrictions being made to prevent the use of certain 
thoroughfares by heavy goods traffic except between 
specified hours, while it is questionable whether a revision 
of the speeds permissible is not now urgently needed. 


The Importance of Town Planning. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in addressing a deputation of 
the London Municipal Society, stated that he had always 
been in favour of the town planning of built-up areas, 
which was the only method of securing their most efficient. 
development, and said that a measure to enforce it was part 
of his legislative programme. We are glad to hear this, 
but would remind Mr. Chamberlain that important as it is 
to deal with built-up areas such measures are usually costly 
on account of the initial mistakes which have to be cor- 
rected. In view of this it seems to us of even greater 
importance to deal with those areas which are not already 
built-up, and an effective means of doing so would be 
to make the Housing and Town Planning Act obligatory 
instead of optional over the whole area of the country. 
If this is not done in the near future we are simply allowing 
problems to grow up which-will need drastic and expensive 
remedy in the future instead of the far easier and less costly 
method of preventing bad conditions from arising. 


The Truth about the Housing Question. 

We look almost in vain through the columns of the daily 
press, and we may add the professional press, for an expres- 
sion of the truth about the so-called housing question. 
The argument underlying State Housing is that large 
classes of the population cannot by their own efforts 
supply their own necessities. If this indeed be true how 
can the difficulty be met by giving that class dwellings 
at uneconomic rents? What is necessary is to promote 
every measure for increasing profitable and remunerative 
work in the country, and it might be added by penalising 
that large class who are too lazy and too shiftless to fully 
utilise the opportunities open to them. State Housing is 
another and a worse form of the old Danegeld, an attempt 
to buy present peace by cowardly concessions, which we 
know in our hearts are unjustified and unjustifiable. That 
great pioneer of better housing conditions, that really 
great philanthropist, Miss Octavia Hill, carried on her work 
at a commercial profit, and it was an axiom with her to 
evict those who could not pay their rent. We maintain 
that the same conditions ought to obtain now—not because 
we want to protect those who make profits for themselves— 
but because such a course is, in the end, the best and most 
humane in the interest of the poor as well as the wealthier 
classes of the community. 


St. Paul’s. 

All must be greatly impressed by the magnificent public 
response to the appeal for funds to safeguard the fabric of 
St. Paul’s, and not only is it clear that the sum asked for 
will be exceeded, but also that if that amount was doubled 
it would be forthcoming. Under these circumstances it is 
somewhat disappointing to hear the rumour that the work . 
of reparation is likely to take the form of grouting the. 
great piers of the dome with liquid cement, since even the’ 
advocates of that course evidently regard it as a doubtful 
expedient and have greater faith in the more costly remedy 
of completely rebuilding the piers with new and sound 
stone. The authorities should, we think, bear in mind that 
the public may not always show their present generosity 
unless they are convinced that their money has been 
expended with the best result. It is far better to spend 
twice the amount asked for if by so doing we can effect a 
cure instead of applying a remedial measure. The occasion 
is not one for tinkering, but for doing what the best advice 
considers the soundest course. ‘ 
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Notes on Old Paris Houses. 
By Samuel Chamberlain. 
Wire LirnogRarHic SKETCHES BY THE AUTHOR. 
From the American “ Architect & Architectural Review.” 
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AU BACCHUS D’OR, RUE FREDERIC SAUTON. 


The sad extent to which ancient Paris has disappeared 
under the pressure of an increased population and the 
needs of this twentieth century can be realised by merely 
consulting a shop window full of old prints and maps of 
the city as it thrived before gasoline and electricity and 
Napoleon caused efficient boulevards to be slashed through 
its closely packed picturesqueness. The old prints and 
lithographs reveal that the Paris of other days was far more 
quaint and imaginative than Rouen ever could have hoped 
to be. 
Every year witnesses the demolition of many landmarks 
of le bon vieux temps until now, although streets and streets 
of old houses of moderate interest remain, especially in 
the Marais, the houses of peculiar individuality are rare 
indeed, The Hotel de Sens is being restored and preserved 
by the State ; the old Hotel de Clisson forms a part of the 
Archives ; the Place des Vosges and the Cour du Dragon 
remain intact and unsanitary, and of course the Hotel de 
Cluny thrives as a museum. Apart from these there are 
not many complete reminders of the more pretentious old 
houses. 

But a search for the simpler relics is sure to be rewarded. 
They abound in the region of the Carnavalet, on famous 
old streets like the rue des Francis-Bourgeois, the rue 
Vielle du-Temple or the rue Beaubourg. The Jewish 
quarter of Paris is here. Hundreds of small scale factories 
are hidden in the alleys and courtyards, turning forth 
endless loads of bird cages, dog biscuits, buttons, sealing 
wax, overalls, carpet slippers. A splendid Gothic house 
still stands on a busy corner here, and many handsome 
gateways remain forlornly on unfrequented little side 
streets. 

And occasionally one finds spots which are reminders of 
old Paris, but of a small town with squatty little buildings 
and country courtyards. Montmartre is full of them, 
and remnants can be found near the outskirts of the city, 


usually camouflaged with modern shop fronts. Such a 
corner is the tiny rue du Maure, an almost undiscoverable 
alleyway, cluttered with push carts and sacks of old rags. 

Chance has also spared a delightful old morsel on the 
rambling rue de Vaugirard, almost opposite the Luxem- 
bourg museum. The gaunt and hideous bulk of the 
typical Paris apartment wall behind only serves to set 
forth its simple charm. It is disdained like any other 
old house, and is plastered with posters and notices to the 
effect that someone has a superb trombone to sell second 
hand. And of course, it houses the inevitable bistrot, 
where a noisy company of plasterers gathers for a three 
franc lunch. It is strange how many old houses thus 
adapt themselves to this most worthy and vital of French 
institutions. Just off the Quai Montebello is a quaint old 
building, dwarfed by the sooty hulk of another apartment, 
whose first floor cafe revels under the sprightly name of 
Au Bacchus d'Or. Around the corner are the remains 
of something so rare as an old half-timbered staircase. It 
is only a fragment, not even to be compared to the dozens 
of similar ones in Rouen, but it is a rare bird for Paris. 
There is at least one authentic and untouched half-timbered 
house, lost in a maze of side streets near the Grands Boule- 
vards, and it is impossible to estimate how many others are 
disguised by successive coats of paint and plaster. 

What its landlord proudly proclaims to be the highest 
dwelling house in Paris is found just across the cabbage- 
strewn roadway around Les Halles. To sketch it, one 
must develop a constitution capable of combatting the 
fumes of a million cheeses and left-over vegetables and 
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several acres of unclaimed meat. The great Paris market 
is a scene of desolate and odoriferous waste when once the 
housewives and restaurant keepers have finished with it 
and the sweeping up process begins. 

One of the oldest and most delightful of Paris streets 
is just off the quais, rue St. Julien-le-Pauvre. It is neither 
so minute nor so quaintly named as its neighbour, the rue 
du Chat-qui-Péche, but it leads to the oldest church in 
Paris, the grimy little St. Julien-le-Pauvre, whose happy 
country-church interior is such a refreshing surprise. In 
the church courtyard is the entrance to one of the few 
medieval caves remaining visible in Paris. It has been 
made arty and atmospheric, and portly troubadors bellow 
sixteenth century roundelays to justify the inflation of the 
wine list prices. The walls are lined with ferociously 


RUE DU MAURE. 


RUE DE VAUGIRARD. 


awful oil paintings, but even these cannot dispel the 
fascination of this subterranean dungeon. Despite these 
two worthy institutions, the rue St. Julien-le-Pauvre 
remains an alley of frightened cats and slouching Arabs. 
It has one café, dark and dingy, populated solely by silent 
and slovenly Africans who continually play cards and 
dominoes with an ominous solemnity. 

A somewhat less alarming neighbourhood is on the 
gentle knoll which takes the impressive name of the 
montagne de Sainte-Genevieve. Here, in the vicinity of 
that most fascinating melange, the church of St. Etienne- 
du-Mont, are many crooked streets and ancient houses. 
One of the latter is tucked in behind a poster-smeared wall, 
and glories in an appendage which might well have been a 
windmill at one time. Here Martin Luther was supposed 
to have sojourned. Only a glimpse of it can be obtained 
and the present sketch quite fails to do justice to its simple 
charm. A very sincere effort was made, however, to record 
faithfully the array of posters, which have a little intrigue 
all their own. 

If someone were to propose the question : “Which is 
the most picturesque lump in Paris ? ”’ I would be foolhardy 
enough to answer it and indicate the church of Saint-~ 
Nicholas-de-Chardonnet, and the weird old house which 
HOUSES FACING LES HALLES. staggers up in front of it. Surely there is not a more 
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artist-stricken spot within the city’s walls. It has‘ been 
sketched and etched and water-coloured until no art dealer 
is without a dozen versions of its soaring eccentricities. 
The Cour du Dragon is perhaps a worthy second. Its 
long, damp, malodorous courtyard seems to be better 
known than the entrance, which is here shown (elbowed in 
between a bicycle shop and a furniture store). At all 
events, the Cour du Dragon has achieved such a fantastic 
state of sanitation that only a blind sentimentalist can 
whole-heartedly oppose its forthcoming demolition. The 
house in front of Saint-Nicholas-de-Chardonnet is doomed to 
disappear also, if it does not actually topple over in the 
meantime. There are many others on their last legs, 
patched with plaster, propped up by timbers, lingering on 
mournfully. 

The old houses have almost entirely disappeared from 
the Ile-de-la-Cite, once the heart of old Paris. Neither 
does the Ile Saint-Louis possess many intriguing ones. 
A few can be sought out in the neighbourhood of that most 
cosmospolitan of streets, the Boul ‘“‘ Mich.” The rue 
St.-Jacques is still a favourite, clung to by many artists of 
past generations. It is relatively isolated and countrified, 
more rustic and jaggedly picturesque, and filled with 
country gateways and courtyards, but the house-wreckers 
are nibbling at it already. 

Old Paris is vanishing. More new highways are being 
planned to help solve the traffic problem, which is quite as 
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acute as in most American cities. More houses are being 
condemned as unsafe, and the demand for good building 
locations is becoming greater. 

The ghastly spectacle of old dismembered, half-de- 
molished houses is observed on many a Paris street corner, 
while the equally gruesome vision of glittering art nouveau 
apartment houses is rising up in their stead. 


The Northern Architectural Association. 


The annual dinner of the above was held on the 23rd. Those 
present included Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. (President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects) ; the Deputy Lord Mayor of New- 
castle (Councillor T. Arthur Lowe); Canon Ellershaw, Master 
of Durham Castle; Lieut.-Colonel G. Reavell, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Vice-President, Northern Architectural Association); Major 
Harry Barnes, F.S.1. (Vice-President, R.I.B.A.); Mr. Jan 
MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects); Mr. J. T. Cackett, F.R.I.B.A. (Hon. Treasurer, 
N.A.A.), and Mr. James F. H. Checkley (Hon. Assistant Secre- 
tary, N.A.A.). 

The toast of ‘The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
Allied Societies” was given by Major Robert Temperley 
(Chairman of the Council of the Newcastle Society). They 
were, he said, anxious for a perfect revolution as regarded three- 
quarters of their cities, and a great improvement in the conditions 
of life. That would not take place without an alliance between 
the more thoughtful of Britishers and architects. They hoped for 
ultimate victory over the forces of public ignorance and official 
indifference, and so to bring about a happier state of things. 


QUAI DE MONTEBELLO. 


ENTRANCE TO THE COUR DE DRAGON. 


Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., replied in humorous vein, saying 
that with the enormous increase in the number of architects 
there had also been a great improvement in quality. There had, 
for instance, been a remarkable response to the invitations for 
work which would represent British art at the forthcoming Paris 
Exhibition, not merely from men whose names were household 
words, but from architects all over the country. 

Mr. T. R. Milburn (Past President, N.A.A. Representative 
on Allied Societies Conference) also replied. 

Major Harry Barnes, F.S.I., gave “The Municipal Corpora- 
tions of the Province,” and said that as to housing, there was, 
he and others believed, nothing equal to brick and tile, nothing 
equal to plaster, and nothing equal to slate. He thought it 
would be a most unfortunate thing if municipal bodies were 
led to believe the opposite, and that anything else would do 
more than carry them over a difficult period. The things he had 
mentioned had stood the test of time. 

The Deputy Lord Mayor of Newcastle (Councillor T. Arthur 
Lowe), replying, referring to Newcastle Town Hall as one of 
the wonders of the world, saying that surely in no other city 
could municipal government. be carried on under more terrible 
and difficult conditions. He considered that the time had come 
to create new municipal buildings, and he appealed to the archi- 
tects to help them to educate public opinion. 

It was all very well to talk of building twelve houses to the 
acre, but the average working man wanted a house near his 
work—and not a garden. It was up to them to give the people 
what they wanted, under decent and hygienic conditions. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. Reavell, F.R.I.B.A., proposed ‘ Our 
Guests,” and Mr. Henry Bell (President, Northern Counties 
Federation of Building Trades Employers) responded. He 
said if the men to-day worked as they did twenty years ago they 
would be building fairly good, commodious houses at £300, but 
it was now costing a good deal more. 

He was sorry that such a spirit had entered into their crafts- 
manship, for they had got the best craftsmen in the world. 
They must get hold of some of the surplus youths now walking 
the streets, and make tradesmen ot them—do what they could to 
turn them into honest and square men doing an honest day’s 
work. That was all that was wanted to retrieve the situation. 


Mr. Chas. E. Compton, M.S.A., architect, 35 Commercial 
Street, Newport, Mon., has recently completed the reconstruction 
of two large Baptist Churches, one in Duckpool Road, Newport, 
Mon., and also at Tirzah Baptist Church, Cwm, in the Mon- 
mouthshire Valleys, and a Free Church building at Catsash, 
near Newport, Mon. 
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Correspondence. 


R.A. Elections. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Dear Srr,—I have read your Art Gallery notes with con- 
siderable interest from time to time. 
different tone, far more helpful and instructive. They still 
do not seem to me to gofarenough. But perhaps it is impossible 
to express views freely in any journal. 

I recently visited the Leicester Galleries where, as you know. 
an exhibition of Walter Sickert’s work is to be seen. 

He has lately been elected an A.R.A. In all the comments 
I have read in respect to this election I have noticed a restraint, 
as if the writers were uncertain on the subject. 

My judgment must be from an outsider’s point of view. 
Perhaps the Royal Academy desired to attract attention, or 
perhaps the authority wished it to be understood that its gates 
were now open to all who make serious aspirations for its 
honours. In this sense the R.A. would be showing a broad- 
minded attitude one could welcome. 

The R.A. undoubtedly stands in the minds of many as the 
national authority on modern British Art. To have a work 
accepted and hung at its annual Exhibition has always been a 
much-coveted honour. And in spite of many other opportunities 
that artists have to-day for exhibiting their work to the public 
the May R.A. show still holds the first place. The public 
attribute a certain “ hall mark ”’ to pictures, etc., that have been 
exhibited on these occasions. Artists, in spite of their assumed 
indifference, do appreciate the honour, and the accepted work 
is spoken of in future years as “‘ having been hung in 1924.” 

If the election of Mr. Sickert is based on the desire of making 
the list of members as representative of all styles as possible, 
I feel that the R.A. has selected the best representative of a 
certain style in their choice of Mr. Sickert, and they are un- 
doubtedly to be congratulated on their wisdom. 

Those who follow the impressionistic school have now the 
comforting knowledge that they are represented at the R.A. 
Those who feel that nothing else matters, so long as the artist 
has placed on record his impression of a thing, or theme, can 
take courage. A valiant knight is now in the very select 
company. What does it matter if the public do not understand 
the scratchings on the paper, so Jong as the artist sees and 
realises the inspiration that moved him to record the joy that 
filled his soul? I have frequently attended private views and 
have listened to the artists’ conversations. They notinfrequently 
endeavour to explain in words the hidden meaning they have 
attempted to express in their pictures ; their efforts are mostly as 
vague as their pictures. Friends have called me a materialist, 
a person without any imagination or soul. Perhaps this is 
correct, perhaps not. If the belief that Art and Painting is a 
business like most others is evidence that I possess no soul, 
then it must be so. I see in the artist, the painter of pictures 
or the modeller of forms, an individual who by virtue of the 
peculiar talents he possesses seeks to earn an honest living 
like all other peop'e. All the mannerisms that have been hung 
around the exponents of these talents are the outcome of years 
of tolerance on the part of the public. The community, ever 
ready to appreciate real talent and merit, has no means where- 
with to truly express its feelings. In the passage of time the 
tolerance and admiration of peculiar characteristics in the 
artists have been the methods by which the public have shown 
their emotions. Artists, being mere human beings, have, for 
the most part, taken kindly to these privileges and lived up to 
them. It is further my firm belief that no picture has ever 
yet been painted that in any adequate manner represented the 
real artist’s inspiration. Everything that has ever been painted 
is just a feeble groping after an ideal. Being mere mortals and 
faced with a stern necessity, the artist, having inwardly realised 
his failure, proceeds to make the most of his effort, taking 
encouragement from the applause of the world and registering 
a resolution to make another effort to reach the ideal he so keenly 
desires to express. Believing these things, though being unable 
to understand or appreciate Mr. Sickert’s work, I feel that his 
election is very possibly based on the verdict of men who have a 
clearer vision in such matters. 


Trusting that this expression may find you and some of your 


readers in sympathy, I am, yours, etc., 
WALRUS, 


The Whitby Urban District Council have let the first tender 


of their sewerage scheme. 


This comprises crossing Whitby 
Harbour with two sewers. 


Messrs. John Gill, Ltd., are the | 


successful contractors, their tender being £12,500. Messrs. 


W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham, are the engineers. 


Of late they have a 
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Architectural Association. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held at the Association Offices, 34-36 Bedford 
Square, W., on Monday evening last, when, in the absence 
of the President, Mr. J. Alan Slater presided. There was a 
gratifying attendance and supper was first served. 

At the conclusion of the meal, certain formal business 
was first transacted. Mr. Gilbert H. Jenkins referred to the 
fact that since the last meeting the Association had suffered 
the loss of five of its members, namely, John Slater, Paul 
Waterhouse, Sir William Emerson, William A. Hodges, 
©. F. Norman. He moved a vote of condolence with the 
families of the deceased gentlemen, and asked that the 
same should be recorded on the minutes. The vote was 
passed by the members respectfully rising from their seats. 

Some twelve nominations for membership were an- 
nounced. The election of five new members, of which 
notice had been already given, was formally agreed upon, 
as follows :—Mr. H. E. Lee, Mr. H. A. Hambling, Mr. A. E. 
Wintle, the Hon. Willoughby. Bullock, Mr. W. Brandt. 

The following re-instatements were likewise approved :— 
R. M. Butler (1904), R. S. Wallace (1910), B. H. Jackson 
(1909). 

Following the routine business, the Chairman called 
upon Miss Margaret Jourdain to deliver an address on the 
subject, “ The Architect as Designer of Furniture,” illus- 
trated by a series of lantern slides, in the course of which 


she said : 
MISS JOURDAIN’S PAPER. 


Furniture is about us all day ; we cannot escape from it. 
It is generally true to say that up to the early years of 
the nineteenth century (with some interludes) furniture is 
extremely sensitive to current feeling in architecture, and 
certain pieces of furniture (such as cabinets) reflect architec- 
ture in miniature ; and that up to this date a considerable 
amount of thought had gone towards the making of fur- 
niture. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there was a 
body of informed public interest in architecture, decoration 
and furniture, and a consensus of opinion by which it was 
possible for the layman intent on building to form some 
sort of judgment. The result was that the decoration and 
furniture—even in remote parts of the country, where little 
or no assistance in designs could be procured—-do not sink 
below a certain level. Solecisms and deviation from the 
“regular” and “ modern” were laughed down by people 
of taste, who saw to it that they got what they wanted and 
imposed a fastidious standard. It has been objected that 
in art the limit of eighteenth century vision was defined 
and exclusive; within it all was precise and brilliantly 
illuminated, without, the outer darkness. ‘‘ Measure ”’ 
and good taste were sought with endeavour; but by a 
seeming contradiction, a certain amount of eccentricity 
might be allowed, perhaps because England (it was said) 
affords a greater variety of characters than the rest of the 
world. The English practise therefore tempered con- 
vention with individuality. 

The success of the cabinet maker depended on his 
clients’ taste, as we see when we compare a normal chair 
with one of the rich chairs provided for the chief officials 
of corporations, guilds, societies and Masonic lodges, very 
expressive of big-wiggery. For the client, in the latter case, 
had not the advantage of the schooling in taste of the 
leisured classes. There is a quality which is described later 
as the “ sesthetic abstemiousness of the English gentleman.” 
Hogarth, who in his “ Analysis of Beauty ”’ has the last 
word, speaks of the moderns as having carried simplicity 
“convenience and neatness of workmanship to a very 
great degree of perfection, particularly in England where 
plain good sense hath preferred these more necessary parts 
of beauty, which everybody can understand, to that 
richness of taste which is so much seen in other countries 
and so often substituted in their room.” 

Decoration during the whole of this period was the 
province of the architect; and as late as the early nine- 
teenth century Farington noted the “‘ uniformity in all the 


parts of the furniture according properly to the general 
design of the whole” in Madame Récamier’s house in 
Paris, which was furnished “evidently not in the way 
which any upholsterer would propose, but from the design 
of an architect of high and cultivated taste.” 

The architect also designed furniture, such as built-in 
cupboards, presses, and side-tables ; as is evidence by the 
extant designs by William Kent, Paine, Wyatt, and Robert 
Adam. The correct scale and refinement of architectural 
detail in the wainscotting and plasterwork of the complete 
house depended upon the direction of the architect, and 
followed the lines of arehitectural development, through 
the late Stuart, the middle or Palladian period, and the 
formal classic period. 

A second factor in the efficiency of English furniture of 
the eighteenth century was the thorough training of the 
cabinet maker, which would surprise those who hold that 
craftsmen before this mechanical age worked under the 
stress of almost direct inspiration. The craftsman, joiner, 
plasterer, carver, cabinet-maker, subscribes to the archi- 
tectural works published in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, and Batty Langley assumes that the rules of 
architecture are ‘‘so easy as to be acquired at leisure 
times when the business of days is over by way of diversion.” 
That is not now the chosen diversion of our wood-workers 
and cabinet makers. At the same time, a knowledge of 
the orders, the basis of architectural training, as a passport 
to taste was conspicuously displayed at the beginning of 
the furniture makers’ catalogues by Chippendale and 
Sheraton. 

Furniture and finishing was considered so important 
that models were sometimes prepared for interiors as well 
as of the exterior, and in old houses odd pattern and trial 
chairs are sometimes found; for it found that “trial 
and error ”’ was the best method of arriving at a good result. 
The author of an amusing analysis of late eighteenth century 
architecture (who wrote under the assumed name of 
Mac Packe) when recommending a complete though plain 
model to be made of his house by the intending builder, 
with the “ several stories to be contrived so as to lift on and 
off at pleasure,’ adds that it is also advisable to procure a 
few blocks of wood, cut out by the scale of the model to the 
proper general dimensions, the shapes of the bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, and other common pieces of furniture, the 
placing of which in the apartments of the model “ will be 
of considerable use in judging of the conveniences of the 
design.” 

I am now showing a certain number of pieces designed 
by architects, or architects’ designs. Larliest in date is 
a cabinet by one of the greatest English architects, Inigo 
Jones. Unluckily, as in some of his decoration, he has 
adopted too readily the current overladen French and 
Flemish ornament for his cabinet. 

The best-known architect’ of the early Georgian period, 
who is also known as a designer of furniture, is William 
Kent, who worked for a Venetian and monumental effect 
in furniture, which is distinct from his sober architectural 
Palladianism. A good deal of it is dull, gross.and osten- 
tatious, and suffers from the chief defect of architectural 
design in furniture, ignorance of wood technique. He was 
Italian-trained, accustomed to the furniture of Italian 
palazzi, and saw his designs in marble or plaster. It is 
characteristic that his furniture is often painted and gilt ; 
a great deal of his ornament is unconstructional and 
added, it might be assumed, to the framework. 

The next defined phase was the rococo, borrowed from 
France, in which the serious architect, it seems, had no 
hand, though there are examples in Batty Langley’s publi- 
cations. The rococo is really a very interesting experi- 
ment, employing and enjoying active movement in some- 
what the same manner as the baroque. It seems to call 
up in anyone seeing it feelings of energy, or an active 
sensation of equilibrium. A great deal of the designs of 
the rococo furniture makers are clever experiments in 
balance. Chippendale’s work before his association with 
Adam is rococo, and in spite of Chippendale’s preface upon 
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the five orders, his work is not so architectural as Batty 
Langley’s, and architectural detail was treated as orna- 
mental devices, to be combined at will with fashionable 
vogues. 

The last of the architect designers, Robert Adam’s only 
defect is insensitiveness to material. He has at first, at 
any rate, very little knowledge of wood technique, and 
must have left the skilled cabinet makers of the day to 
translate his designs into practical terms. Apropos of a 
design for a harpsichord inlaid with various coloured 
woods, executed in London for the Empress of Russia, 
Adam adds that ‘“‘ the design was considerably altered by 
the person who executed the work.” 

The devotion to detail shown by Robert Adam is 
characteristic of the French or Scotch rather than the 
English temper. At Osterley the somewhat over-trimmed, 
doomed and garlanded state bed was worked out in every 
detail after Adam’s own designs, and a special carpet was 
made, the drawing for which in the Soane museum shows the 
exact position of the bed columns or posts upon the carpet. 

The brothers desired and succeeded (as they wrote) in 
seizing with some degree of success the beautiful spirit of 
antiquity and transferred it with novelty and variety 
through all our numerous work. It will be noticed that 
the novelty and variety of the interpretation is as essential 
a claim as the seizure of the classical spirit. Adam’s work 
was a variation upon an old theme; and the variation of 
a vital designer to whom richness of detail came readily. 
His mastery of constructional detail becomes evident in 
his later designs for chairs, such as those for Osterley. 
_ Outside the circle of the eighteenth century—that great 

finished issue and realised pattern (as Mr. Geoffrey Scott 
calls it) there is little interest, though there is a certain 
respectable ‘‘ abstemiousness’”’ and single-eyed reliance 
upon the classic in the English Regency, at a time when 
scholarships aimed at an exact and subservience of the 
ancient world. 

The amount. of archeology that furniture can carry is 
but small; there is something unnatural in the brusque 
severance of practice and tradition in the designs of Thomas 
Hope. Here is a chair in the style of Hope on which the 
meaning of the metal mounts upon the arm is known only 
to Egyptologists. How many can interpret it? Such a 
use of Egyptian detail is socially as uncomfortable as 
pedantry. A fire-screen is tricked out with the Thunder- 
bolt of Zeus; the panel is exactly shaped like a Roman 
shield, and it is evident that Hope (whose early life was 
spent out of England) had fallen under the influence of 
the intense pedantry of the Percier and Fontaine school. 
This archeological pre-occupation was not only caught by 
serious students and dilettantes like Hope. Early in the 
nineteenth century the upholder became a very important 
person ; it produced a type which is caricatured by Mrs. 
Edgworth in The Absentee in “‘ Mr. Soho.” I must read 
you the scene in which he forces upon the Imish Lady 
Clonbrony some decorations past their first freshness. 

“The first architectural upholder of the age, as he 
styled himself, and was universally admitted to be by all 
the world of fashion, then with full powers given to him 
spoke en maitre. The whole face of things must be changed 
—there must be new hangings, new draperies, new cornices, 
new candelabra, new everything.” 

“Your la’ship sees—this is merely a scratch of my pencil. 
Your la’ship’s sensible—just to give you an idea of the 
shape, the form of the thing. You fill up your angles here 
with encowmeres round your walls with the Turkish lent 
drapery—a fancy of my own on apricot cloth or crimson 
velvet, or en flute, in crimson satin draperies, fanned and 
riched with gold fringes, en swite—intermediate spaces, 
Apollo’s head with gold rays, and here, ma’am, you place 
four chanceliéres with chimeras at the corners, covered with 
blue silk and silver fringe elegantly fanciful, with my 
Statira canopy here—light blue silk draperies—aerial tent, 
with silver balls—and for seats here, the Seraglio ottomans 
—superfine scarlet—your paws— griffin — golden— and 
golden tripods, here with antique cranes—and oriental 
alabaster tables here and there—quite appropriate, your 
la’ship feels.” 
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“ An Kgyptian hieroglyphic paper with the Ibis border 
to match,”’ Sphinx candelabra and Phoenix argands are also 
recommended by the first architectural upholsterer of the 
age, who estimate the selling value of aname. .. . | 

The significance of the Absentee is that there was an over- 
whelming taste for antiquity—Greek or Egyptian ; and the 


air was dense with classic sentiment—and that this senti- 


ment was exploited as a fashion by the ancestor of the 
modern decorator. 

During the last hundred years, the architect gradually 
deserted interior decoration and furniture, and it is only in 
the last ten years that he has begun once again to regard 
it as within his province. In the middle years of the 
nineteenth century, the public went to the series of great 
Exhibitions, from 1851 onwards where, by the evidence of 
the laborious catalogue, design had become a mirror to 
literary preferences. Because Scott’s “ Kenilworth” was 
a readable novel, its main incidents were carved upon a 
massive sideboard. At this time the architect does not 
seem to have had a hand in this immense conspiracy of the 
manufacturer to determine, and pervert the taste of the 
middle class. The furniture and objects of art produced 
were so monstrous that it is to be supposed that there was 
no demand for it elsewhere ; but a curious thing about 
these exhibitions is that the products of Germany, Italy and 
even France, which were far less industrialised, were just 
as bad. 

In the Victorian period, there is no simple furniture ; it~ 
was the day of the cheffonier composed of four thousand 
different pieces and eighteen different kinds of foreign woods, 
representing the Queen and Prince Albert. Now the art of 
this time had two defects : it was needlessly elaborate, and 
it was not sure of itself. 

The articles exhibited at the 1851 exhibition presented, we 
are told, evidences of a large expenditure of time and money; 
and many of the decorative objects appeared “ better to 
become the apartments of a palace than those of persons in 
the ordinary walks of life.” There was also a running after 
styles ; and chairs and tables were founded on the cinque 
cento, or on the Alhambra; but there is, in all this mis- 
directed scholarship, no intent to persuade the buyer that 
he is purchasing an authentic work of the Italian cinque 
cento, not an improved version by an enterprising Victorian 
tradesman. After this medley of design, there came re- 
action and an emergence of the styles, catalogued and 
established, and ticketed. A comparison with these classic 
styles, “‘ dead ” as the classic languages, and modern experi- 
ment was to precipitate a distrust of modern effort. In a 
novel of de Morgan’s, a character expresses it, “as for 


quality, you couldn’t expect that ; these old beggars all had | 


time on their side, and we poor moderns were helpless in 
the hands of contemporaneousness.” 


Sequence—the historical relation of style to style—now | 


was studied, when sequence itself had ceased to be. 
The South Kensington Museum in 1892 marked the 


beginning of the new dispensation by buying six pieces of | 
oak furniture (some of it dated) all spurious. There were 
also the efforts of William Morris in certain crafts, but in — 


furniture his influence did not amount tomuch. In William 
Morris’ Red Lion Square days, he and the architect Philip 


Webb designed furniture, which was described by Rossetti — 
in a letter as “ intensely mediseval—tables and chairs like _ 


ancubt and succubi.’’ 


the like which was to be well made and well proportioned 
but simple to the last degree, say, “if it were rough ” (he 
adds) “I should like it the better, not the worse.” But 
besides this severe and archaic furniture in oak and stained © 
ash, he saw the possibilities of what he called state furniture, 
such as sideboards and cabinets, which he wished to be as 
elaborate and elegant as possible, inlaid, painted and carved. 
There was only a limited demand for these early “‘ Gothic” — 
pieces, in which the painted decoration seems to me clumsy, — 
and the inlay inserted. | 

A modern disciple was the late Ernest Gimson, who built 
some houses and had had an architectural training. His 


Some of the furniture, notably a 
canopied sideboard of Gothic type designed by Philip Webb, — 
was painted. Morris’s theory was that furniture was of two 
kinds, one part being chairs, dining and working tables and 
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furniture and that of his disciples, in spite of his real 
knowledge of woodwork, looks like the expression of a lonely 
sect, a peculiar people. 

His method was a lonely one as a biographer writes of 
his friend: “ His tenacity of purpose all through his life 
and the impossibility of bending him aside from his chosen 
way drew him into a certain loneliness that was yet not 
without grandeur.’ This deliberate isolation seems some- 
what absurd and uncalled for, very unlike the eighteenth 
century print of a cabinet maker enjoying his drinking- 
time seated by an open window, and enjoying the con- 
versation of an undesirable visitor. This appears as the 
frontispiece of Mr. Oliver Brackell’s interesting book on 
Chippendale. 

Fine furniture-making has always thriven in towns, 
the finest in central parts of London. 

Mr. Gimson spends his time avoiding exuberance and 
avoiding ornament until his work expresses nothing but 
primness. ‘It is a good thing” (a friend of mine reports 
him to have said) ‘‘ to round off angles of a table so that 
you don’t hurt yourself by falling against it.” That is 
carrying timidity too far; it is only for exceptional cases 
that the padded room is arranged. 

If there is something unsatisfactory about the work of 
a skilled and honest craftsman, like Gimson, working with 
a free hand, what can be said of machine-made furniture ? 
There is no reason, according to a very able critic, why it 
should not be good “ in a secondary order, shapely, smooth, 
and strong, well-fitting, useful; in fact, like a machine 
itself.” But machine work tells you quite frankly that it is 
the child of the machine. 

It has been proposed to eschew ornament and the styles 
and to give our minds to functional design, and try to 
imagine a beauty in the office desk and chair and filing 
cabinet, as well as in the telephone and the steam engine ; 
objects produced certainly without artistic aim. Person- 
ally I do not see any beauty in these, any more than in 
certain utilitarian factory buildings. 

Our position is that there is very little modern furniture 
made of modern design; and we are therefore impelled 
towards buying “old’’ furniture—real or reproduced— 
for we are no longer in the position of Wycherley’s Miss 
Flint, who says roundly (in a post-Restoration comedy) 
to a victim, “‘ Don’t you think we'll take up with your old 
Queen Elizabeth furniture, as your wives do.” 

In a case in the Law Courts, in which the actual date of 
certain pieces of furniture is in question, the furniture 
was said to be either “old,” that is, dating from the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (the earlier furniture 
is almost unobtainable, the later, negligible) or, in the words 
of a witness, “‘of no age, that is, made within the last 
twenty years.” 

The romantic attitude towards furnishing has passed 
through a period of marked antiquarianism. ‘‘ The 
glamour of the past, and the romantic veneration for it, 
are very naturally extended to the minutis in which the 
, past so often is preserved.” But the fault of the anti- 
quarian spirit, in architectural thought, is precisely that 
it attaches an undue importance to detail. 

Style exploitation is, I am afraid, our refuge, in which the 
ee copy is as it were, a cast taken from the once living 
style. 

These copies are required close ; on the assumption that 
furniture design is now and for ever a “ finished issue,” 
a realised pattern to which our taste must at all costs 
conform, and that because certain forms were used in the 
past, they must be used without alteration in the future, a 
view that is clearly inconsistent with progress. 

It is a natural extension of the architect’s work to design 
the “immovable furniture” of the room, the alcoves, 
niches, recesses which can so pleasantly diversify the 
uniformity of walls and surface, and the bookcases in which 
a library is housed. 

From the bookcase it is a short step to the cabinet and 
other stationary furniture, and it is to be hoped that in these 
small monuments, if the architect would become familiar 
with wood technique, some quality of disinterested sim- 
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plicity and order might be given which would affiliate them 
to eighteenth century design. 

A healthier position is to use the old forms as a theme to 
vary, a resisting substance to mould, a form to alter and 
preserve, a base of supplies to which to retreat when 
inspiration flags. The chairs which I am showing are a 
variant upon early eighteenth century design, but they are 
silvered. It is a design “in period” more or less, but with 
the variations that Robert Adam recommended. 


In proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the speaker, 
Mr. J. C. Goodison paid tribute to Miss Jourdain’s great 
work on the subject of applied arts in general, and furniture 
design in particular, and said she was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest living authorities on the subject, though some 
of her best work had been done very largely in association 
with another gentleman, who recently died. Without 
wishing to detract from the enormous value of the latter’s 
work, there was no doubt that a lot of it was only rendered 
possible by the research of the speaker that evening. The 
proposer went on to express regret that he had not been 
privileged to see amongst the specimens of furniture 
pictorially illustrated that night any of those admirable 
specimens by Wren, which he was sure Miss Jourdain must 
be aware of, and one of which was the charming bookcase 
that Pepys gave to Magdalen College, Oxford. Another 
was the fine table in the Chapter House at St. Paul’s. At 
the same time, he defended the specimen shown that 
evening as the work of Inigo Jones and said it must surely 
have been merely a ‘drawing from the pattern book at 
the time, and not the actual design. Mr. Goodison went 
on to refer to the work of Ripley, who had designed a most 
delightful mahogany cabinet, now housed at the Admiralty, 
and said that, despite the attitude of the speaker, he still 
had the greatest admiration for Wm. Kemp. He regarded 
the general ensemble introduced in some of Kemp’s houses 
as wonderfully fine, and there was a most remarkable 
co-ordination of design and background. Amongst the 
architects of the eighteenth century, there were some who 
in his opinion, undoubtedly did very fine work. He had 
personally come across work of that period which displayed 
some of the greatest knowledge of wood technique in the 
world, and he only hoped that if ever the Architectural 
Association forsook the monumental railway stations and 
other forms of purely large work, and considered the decora- 
tion of furniture—the part of the birthright of architects 
which they now seemed to have surrendered—they would 
look back to the work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century with respect. Miss Jourdain was one of the 
discoverers of the fact that England could hold up its head 
with any Continental nation when it came to architecture 
of furniture, and some of the English interiors were the most 
wonderful in the world. Architects of the present age 
must consider their actual right to design the interior of 
the building, as he contended that such a matter was 
purely the province of the architect. 

Captain Gregory, in seconding the vote, said he found 
himself entirely in opposition to the last speaker with 
regard to Wm. Kemp and others. He called attention 
to a bookcase designed by the gentleman named, now in 
South Kensington, and said he would defy anyone to open 
it who did not previously know how to doit. The speaker 
noticed with great satisfaction that one of the buildings 
that Wm. Kemp designed--Devonshire House—was now 
disappearing. That building, to his mind, had been an 
eye-sore to every traveller on a bus along Piccadilly for 
the last 30 years. He regarded certain architects of that 
particular period of the eighteenth century as “ particular 
nuisances ”’ for the reason that, getting the ear of George I. 
and becoming the fashionable people, they designed all 
sorts of things, such as furniture, pottery, pictures, glass, 
women’s dresses, and even boats and barges. It was 
obvious from the fact that the great historian of the 
period, Horace Walpole, never once mentioned furniture 
designers and makers in any of his letters, that they 
must have been “‘ very small potatoes’ indeed in those 
days. He would not say anything much about modern 
architects, but he would suggest that architects never had 
done very much for the design of furniture. In the first 
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place, architects could not draw. Obviously, to him, 
the function of architecture was to provide the roof, and 
he saw no connection between a building and the furniture. 
Architecture was something permanent and stable, whereas 
furniture was portable. What was required in a furnished 
house was at least harmony, which was the satisfactory 
striking of several different notes, and that was what 
architects had not done. 

Mr. Robert Atkinson defended the architect in furniture 
design and said if fashions or architects were to be con- 
demned, then the present-day furniture designers were 
eyually to be condemned, because they were going back 
to the eighteenth century for their tradition. Personally, 
he was an admirer of Kemp’s and he considered that as 
this architect’s work now commanded the highest price 
on the antique market, it must be some criterion of the 
value of the design. He thought the present generation 
ought to be very proud of the architects of the eighteenth 
century, as, without them, there would be no fine English 
furniture at all. 

Mr. Phillip Tilden reminded the members that to-day 
architects were very seldom allowed to design interiors 
at all. Mr. Goodison had referred to the position as that 
in which the architect had given away his birthright. As 
a matter of fact, the architects were having a law-suit to 
get that birthright back, and although they had not yet 
succeeded in their task, they were fighting. To his mind, 
the basic problem as to who should design furniture had 
never been solved. Certain architects had designed book- 
cases, etc., but they were isolated examples to suit particular 
settings. There were quite a number of articles of modern 
furniture in the designing of which the services of the 
architect could be enlisted. There were such things, for 
instance, as cabinet gramophones, which were now made by 
the million on one or two solitary and terrible designs, and 
such an essentially English thing as a billiard table. He 
could say, for his part, that architects were longing to get 
the making of furniture back into their hands, because the 
modern architect was quite capable of designing furniture, 
even if he “ played for safety,” and that was what they 
were doing at present because their clients wanted them 
to do so. They were only designing furniture on the sim- 
plest lines. With regard to the remark that architects 
could not draw, as a matter of fact drawing had nothing 
much to do with the design result in architecture. Some 
of the drawings of Batty Langley, for instance, did not 
look very fine in the design, but they were magnificent in 
the result. It was for the architect to put his ideas into 
the mind of the man who could work with his hands. 

Mr. Winton Newman said he should like to ask Captain 
Gregory who he thought should design furniture if not the 
architect ? 

Mr. Gilbert Jenkins said the architect of the nineteenth 
century simply put up boxes and then ‘ put the lid on.” 
They had had nearly 100 years of architects taking no 
interest in the inside, and the results were patent, and as 
soon as architects went back and took more interest in the 
interior the better for the houses and the furniture and 
everything else inside. He thought the time was coming 
when the architect would be allowed to break away from 
tradition. Since the war, architects were tending to look 
forward rather than back. They wanted a sympathetic 
understanding between the architect and the craftsman, 
but they must have someone who sat down and tried to 
produce ideas, and it was because those ideas had not been 
produced all through the nineteenth century that they had 
got the most appalling tradition that reached a climax 
in the 1851 Exhibition. If clients would only now allow 
architects to attempt to design them something entirely 
new, and off the old lines, he was of the opinion that they 
would soon be having fine furniture which would reflect 
the spiritof the times, just as it did in the eighteenth century. 

Mr. A. H. Moberly said the question had been asked, 
who was competent to design furniture ? His opinion was 
that neither the architect nor the designer was yet capable, 
as neither seemed to be able to produce anything out of 
the blue. There was probably no tradition in the design 
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of furniture at the present moment. He thought the 
architect of to-day should start on something simple, 
perhaps a kitchenette, and gradually evolve a tradition 
that might grow into something new. He quite realised 
that it was a very difficult task. 

The chairman, summing up the discussion, said as to 
whether the furniture of the future was going to be hand 
or machine made, depended, as far as he could see, largely 
on the question of price. At the present time, he gathered, 
hand-made furniture was extremely expensive, whilst 
machine-made was correspondingly cheap, and he saw no 
reason why functional designs should not be carried through 


in furniture as well. 
The vote of thanks to Miss Jourdain was then formally 
put and carried in a cordial manner. 


Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


Résumé of lecture delivered before the Sheffield, South Yorkshire 
and District Society of Architects and Surveyors, at the University, 
by Mr. H. F. Traylen, F.R.I.B.A., on January 8, 1925. 


Stamford is on the Great North Road, the Al of motorists, to 
which is linked up at certain points that great Roman highway 
Ermine Street, and which passes about 1 mile to the west of 
the town on its way north. About 89 miles from, and the first 
important town north of London, it possesses all the ancient 
features, domestic and ecclesiastical, of a medizval town. 

A plan of the town showed that the river Welland divides the 
town into two parts and separates the two counties of Lincoln 
and Northampton, Rutland lying about + mile from the town 
proper on the west and east. 

On the north bank of the river exist the remains of the 
Norman Castle; three arches of the Court House exist to this 
day of the fourteenth century date after the demolition of the 
older buildings. An interesting small postern gate.is to be 
discovered in the old walls giving access to the river. 

To the east of the town be the Grey Friary and the White and 
Black Friarys, remains of which can be seen to-day in the 
gateway to the Infirmary exhibiting a shield with the arms of 
England and France of Edwardian date. On the site of the 
Black Friars in 1909 was discovered the body of a friar, identi- 
fied as Friar John of Stamford, wrapped in waxed strips of 
cloth and enclosed in a lead shell closely fitting the shape of the 
body; on his chest was found a parchment illuminated and 
giving him permission to choose his own confessor. 

The King’s Mill near the Castle reminds us of the days when 
bakehouses and the production of bread were in the hands of 
the Lord of the Manor, who was then and for centuries 
after responsible for the repair of the bakers’ ovens in the town, 
very strict regulations governing the production of the staff of 
life (wholemeal). 

Turning to later times and the troubled life of Charles I, 
he spent his last night as a free man in Stamford in a house on 
Barn Hill, escaping therefrom through a gate in the old walls 
and so up the North Road to meet his doom from the Parlia- 
mentarians at Whitehall after meeting the Scottish Army. 

An interesting arch of late Norman date exists on St. Mary’s 
Hill, and calls to mind the days when pack horses were used to 
convey goods on their backs from the termination of the canal, 
leaving traces of their journeys in the grooves to be seen in the 
arch. 

In St. Paul’s Street is to be seen a house bearing a device of 
scales and a hand-in-hand, possibly used to identify the house 
from others in the same street before the use of numbers com- 
pulsorily applied in these later days of law and order. 

The ancient Collyweston slates add greatly to the beautiful 
colour of the stone buildings quarried about 3 miles from the 
town in an interesting manner, the stone being raised from 
underground workings exposed to the frost and split by the 
insertion of a cold chisel shaped by expert hands, being then 
ready for the roofs. 

The Town Hall is of late date, but includes in its treasures a 
very fine collection of Corporation regalia, silver gilt, and a silver 
mace given by Edward IV to the Corporation. Many beauti- 
fully illuminated charters granted by various Kings exist also 
giving various privileges to the town, one to possess its own 
mint, and for other purposes. 

Slides were exhibited of beautiful street views of stone, Queen 
Anne, early and late Georgian architecture, double dormered 
roofs and overhanging cornices of varied design. 

Woodwork was represented by slides of sheraton shop fronts 
of beautiful detail and serpentine on plan. 

As regards the ecclesiastical architecture, general and detailed 
views were given of St. Mary’s Church, thirteenth and fourteenth 
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centuries, possessing a magnificent tower and spire with noble 
belfry, windows and ornamented with arcading in its lower 
parts, and figures of the four Evangelists on the spurs of the spire. 

St. Martin’s Church contains the tomb and vault of the great 
Lord Burghley, Treasurer of England in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
and the ancestor of the present Marquess of Exeter, who lives 
at Burghley House in a finely timbered park on the outskirts of 
the town. 


Underground Stamford was represented by a slide of a crypt _ 


on St. Mary’s Hill and representative of many other like places. 
Under the lecturer’s house exists a thirteenth century crypt of 
eight ribsmeeting at acentreandspringing fromcurvedstone bosses. 
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The town has examples of good ironwork knockers, hooded 
door heads, ete. 

As an educational centre Stamford was near being a serious 
rival of Oxford as students from Oxford seceded to Stamford and 
settled here at Brasenose College, a late thirteenth century 
doorway of which still exists, the old knocker of the College now 
being in the hall of Brasenose College, Oxford, and much trea- 
sured by the authorities and purchased by them within the 
lecturer’s memory together with the property. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was afterwards proposed by 
Mr. J. R. Wigfull, seconded by Major C. B. Flockton, and sup- 
ported by Mr. W. J. Hale. 


The India Office.* 


By Katherine Esdaile. 


_ The public has, as a rule, little idea of the treasures of 
art and history concealed in the India Office, or of the 
curious and amusing war waged between Sir J. Gilbert 
Scott and Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt over the building 
itself. They would be well advised to invest half-a-crown 
in this admirable Catalogue, in reviewing which we cannot 
hope to do more than indicate a few of the many admirable 
or interesting works of art which it contains. First-rate 
portraits by Reynolds, Gainsborough and Romney may 
well excite the enthusiasm of the student of art; those 
which deserve comment in an architectural journal are 
often of a humbler order. 

First in interest come the relics of the Kast India House, 
from the pen and ink drawing of the original building 
by Vertue dated 1711, fifteen years before it was pulled 
down, to its larger and more elaborate successor, which 
was itself destined to be in great part destroyed in 1798-9, 
when the enormous front and portico, with its sculptures 
designed by Bacon, were added—the East India House as 
Charles Lamb knew it. We have paintings of the interior 
by that invaluable recorder of vanished London, T. S. 
Shepherd ; we have a charming exterior by T. S. Malton, 
and a yet more interesting one representing the building 
as it was before the portico was added; we have brush 
and architectural drawings of the details, side by side with 
designs, accepted and rejected, of the India Office, its suc- 
cessor. The history of the headquarters of our Eastern 
Dominions, in short, can be traced from 1700 to the present 
day ; and the India Office itself has far more of its prede- 
cessors about it than might have been expected of a mid- 
Victorian building. The furniture of the principal rooms— 
magnificent mahogany tables, chairs, bookcases and desks 
in the style of Kent and Chippendale—has been preserved 
with care, and the mahogany doors and marble mantelpieces 
are most fortunately in existence. The finest of the latter 
is a really magnificent work signed by J. M. Ryshack, with 
a great panel above representing Britannia receiving the 
Riches of the Kast ; the bearded terminal figures supporting 
the mantelpiece itself are among the finest in the world. 

In works of art the India Office is rich. These, as is 
natural, vary greatly in merit as well as material, and range 
from sketches, often of vanished buildings, by amateurs 
in the service of the Hast India Company from the middle 
of the eighteenth century onwards to masterpieces—por- 
traits as a rule—by some of our greatest painters and 
sculptors. Topographically, the greatest curiosities are 
the set of pictures representing scenes in and on the way to 
our Kastern Dominions—the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, 
Tellicherry, Fort William (Calcutta), Fort St. George 
(Madras), and Bombay, which were paid for by the Com- 
pany as early as 1732, the architectural portions being, it is 
suggested, by Hogarth’s friend George Lambert, the sea 
and shipping by his other friend Samuel Scott, whose work 
is well represented both at the National Gallery and the 
Foundling Hospital. A picture of St. Helena, executed 
nearly ninety years before Napoleon went there, is of extra- 
ordinary interest, and shows the stress laid on the possession 
of the island by the pioneers of the East India Company ; 
architecturally speaking, however, those of Bombay, Cal- 
eutta, and Madras are the most important of a very 
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interesting series, whose evidence grows yearly more 
valuable as these cities depart further from their proto- 
types here represented. 


Among the sculptures are the statues of Major-General 
Stringer Lawrence and Sir George Pocock by Scheemaker, 
referred to in Tor Arcuirect for December 9, 1921, and the 
third and most interesting of the series, Lord Clive. The 
three, all voted by the Company, cost £605 10s., and if the 
‘ eminent and signal services ”’ of all deserved commemora- 
tion, one may wish that it had come in a less Roman form. 
But if we abstract our minds from the cuirasses and greaves 
of these pseudo-classical warriors, with their incongruous 
Ribbons of the Bath, we realise the great value of the only 
portrait in the world for which Clive ever sat, and the 
enormous force of character in the bullet head and resolute 
mouth and chin of the man whom Pitt described in the 
House of Commons as “‘ a heaven-born general.”’ 


Another Indian hero, Sir Eyre Coote, is commemorated 
by an admirable statue by Banks representing him in full 
uniform, his hand on his sword. In its present position, in 
a niche opposite the main staircase, next to Bacon’s statue 
of Lord Cornwallis, the statue gives an odd impression of 
a warrior about to draw his sword on his neighbour, who 
holds out a spray of olive as if in deprecation of his anger, 
but this is a chance juxtaposition, and each statue is good 
in its own way. 


Warren Hastings is honoured by many portraits, including 
a superb one recently identified as by Romney; by a 
statue by Flaxman, a bust by Banks, and by a singular 
engraving of a now vanished Temple in Melchet Park, 
erected in 1800 and dedicated “‘ to the geniiof India... 
particularly to the immortal Hastings, who in these our days 
has appeared the saviour of those regions to the British 
Empire.” Truly Hastings did not lack his admirers in his 
own day; and recent research has established the truth 
of the inscription on the vanished temple—far more com- 
pletely than our Macaulay-ridden ancestors would have 
allowed. 


The cut of Thomas Daniell, R.A., the designer of this 
temple, like that of his rather earlier brother artist Wiliam 
Hodges, R.A:, is well represented at the India Office. 
Daniell’s work is famous chiefly from the admirable aqua- 
tints in his “‘ Oriental Scenery,’’ in which he was assisted 
by his nephew William; the originals of a few of these 
plates are in the India Office. Their archeological value 
is incomparable, and the colouring unexpectedly good for 
the age before English landscape painters had thoroughly 
escaped from the somewhat timid colouring of the “ tinted 
drawing ”’ on the one hand and the brownish tones of Wilson 
and Zuccavelli on the other. 


It is hard to pause in the enumeration of the treasures of 
the India Office. Native pictures—often large and impor- 
tant—have not been touched on; nor the pictures of 
Hindu manners and customs by European amateurs ; nor 
the many fine portraits of Indian heroes of more recent 
days. Enough has been said to show that this Catalogue 
is of the highest historical and artistic interest. Our one 
quarrel with it is that the numbers of the fascinating series 
by Scott and Lambert are not given, and as they are neces- 
sarily not consecutive, it would be worth while in a future 
edition to indicate that Nos. 35, 37, 40, 45, 46, and 48 make 
up this unique and admirable group of works. 
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WALL DECORATION. By G. J. Mucxtez, 


Royal Society of Portrait Painters, 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


Those who visit this exhibition will be struck by the 
exceptional quality of the portraits hung on the walls. 
Whilst frequently as years pass by in their ordered journey, 
and exhibitions follow one another, critics indulge in 
comparisons : the. exhibition under review is either far 
and away better than its predecessors, or it is a poor show 
by comparison with those of the past. The 1925 exhibition 
will rank as a very fine effort on the part of the artists 
and organisers. Hxamples of the works of past artists 
of fame are included, and these lend to the collection an 
additional interest. The style of to-day shows the in- 
fluences which have played upon the minds of our artists. 
John S. Sargeant, R.A., has contributed two masterly 
portraits of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and H.R.H. 
the Duchess of Connaught. When we reflect on and 
visualise some of the royal portraits that have been hung 
on these walls, the public verdict will unanimously be 
in favour of expressing Mr. Sargeant’s paintings as splendid. 
Consideration must be given to the difficulties which sur- 
round such paintings, and it has been due to these difficulties 
that many paintings of royalty of recent times have been 
poor in quality. We can quote the “Morning Post” 
critic and second his summarisation of the pictures. ‘“‘ This 
work is distinguished by sincere respect for dignified 
presence and personality, and the quiet assurance of a 
master craftsman, qualities which are emphasised in the 
very beautiful portrait of the Duchess.’ A reproduction 
of Millais’s portrait of Mrs. Myers, No. 55, is given with 
others on one of our inset plates. The beauty and sim- 
plicity of this picture make an instant appeal. The others 
illustrated are by contemporary artists, and include 
portraits of well-known personalities. 

We read with interest the opinion of Mr. Walter Stoneman 
—the photographer for the National Portrait Gallery Record 
—on the exhibition at the Royal Academy. 

We are surprised that a photographer should express 
such an opinion which we feel is somewhat in opposition 
to the facts. With the exception of perhaps a few ex- 
pert camera men the bulk of the public are supplied with 
pretty representations of themselves. Complexions are in- 
variably retouched so as to present even textures. 
Wrinkles and other blemishes are removed, “‘The lens of 
the camera is faithful,” but the studio work carried out 
without the sitter cannot ever be anything but unfaithful. 
Mr. Stoneman considers “that the average first class 
photographer can pose a picture better than an artist.” 
This is a very happy confession, for quite a long time 
photographers have made extravagant claims with regard 
to themselves and their work. ~It is their wish that 
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Exhibited at the Gieves Art Gallery. 


photography should be named as one of the Arts and they 


themselves be included under the title of Artists. Now 
we have the assertion that a photographer can pose a 
better picture than can an artist. We take it that 
they are satisfied with their title, and considering themselves 
superior to the artist in his own sphere and they no 
longer aspire to his title. 

The artist has always lived in a privileged atmosphere 
with regard to portraiture. Sitters have recognised that 
the painter will produce a picture representing themselves 
as he sees them, the prices paid for the portrait painters’ 
work have so far been far and away greater than those 
charged by the photographer. The public generally is 
given two to three positions by the photographer and after 
some days these are sent to the clients and they make a 
selection of the one they prefer best, by this process or cus- 
tom the clients’ wishes more or less influence the photo- 
grapher’s work. The artist on the other hand produces 


his portrait with a complete independence. The clients 


must accept the result whether they like it or not. How 
any picture which is produced in a studio without the sitter 
can be compared with the work of an artist who has the 
client constantly before him, it is difficult to imagine. 
How a claim can seriously be made on behalf of black and 
white representations in comparison with colour is also 
difficult. 

Photography has advanced with great strides and many 
truly beautiful pictures are produced by photographers 
and the camera, but so long as they are unable to command 
the services of unlimited colours they must be at a dis- 
advantage. At a recent exhibition of camera portraiture 
held in Russell Square, some splendid pictures were to be 
seen, but visitors were obliged to pass judgment without 
comparing the pictures with the originals. Public men 
are made familiar to the public by virtue of the camera 
and the press, but frequently when they appear in public 
the originals cause a sense of surprise and not infrequently 
that of disappointment, the photographer has idealised 
or retouched his pictures. We possess photographers who 
make it their business to offer sittings to rising men and 
women, but these photographs are highly finished re- 
touched pictures of the originals, whereas the artist 
produces his impression of the sitter, he catches perhaps 
a fleeting expression which is very characteristic but not 
always present. 


Hacxney.—Plans passed by Borough Council: Factory, 
Downham Road, for Mr. H. E. Jones; structural alterations 
333 Mare Street, for Messrs. Woolworth, Ltd. 

LewisHamM.—Plans passed by Borough Council: 45 houses, 
Embleton Road, for Messrs. Sawyer & Son, Ltd., ; 18 houses, 
Brightling Road, for Mr. A. J. Glock. 
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If One Only Dared. 


Youth is always full of courage and hope, and yet how 
surprising it is that we do not progress faster, whilst 
during the past fifty years progress seems to have been 
very rapid if we take a retrospective glance. But when 
we inquire into real facts we shall discover that every 
movement has been a great fight against opposition, 
mostly fortified by the terrible wall of traditions. Indi- 
viduals do not grow old in mind, they fossilise by the 
process of stagnation. For a certain period the ambitions 
of youth will carry all before it, in spite of the most 
vigorous opposition. “ Youth will not be denied.” But 
being mortal the battles sap our strength, and as the 
opposition is mostly of a stupid, narrow-minded character, 
and not that of an active mental nature, the vast majority 
grow weary and realise that they in their turn had better 
be content with the conditions as they are. How many 
tens of thousands have been broken by our government 
officials will never be revealed. ‘‘ The circumlocution 
office,” of which Charles Dickens wrote in such an eloquent 
manner, is still with us. Inventors, people with good 
ideas, still wander from department to department, until 
they discover themselves in the entrance vestibule. Every 
now and again some worn-out patriot takes his ideas 
abroad, and journalism slings mud and vituperation on his 
head. It is much simpler to resort to this method than 
to look round and try and find the real reason. For to do 
so means that one is obliged to join the ranks of inventors 
and men with ideas and submit to the gruelling which is 
always their lot. Three conditions exist: fighting, obstruc- 
tion, passivism. Unfortunately the majority are obliged 
to adopt the last attitude towards national matters. But 
in our daily professional and private duties we can take an 
active and progressive view of all circumstances. 

Only the few maintain and cultivate the gift of real 
vision. With regard to the late war the majority are 
willing and content to adjudge that horrible catastrophe 
as a complete waste of time and energy. Yet many tra- 
ditions were thrown overboard during 1914-1918. Thou- 
sands, in fact millions, gained a freedom of thought and 
expression. For many, our country has been made a 
home fit for heroes. It is not always just or correct to 
judge results from a materialistic point of view. As such 
the late war very possibly was a complete waste of time 
and energy. But the upheaval brought about drastic 
changes which otherwise would have taken generations. 


If we could only maintain the atmosphere that dominated 
everything during those sad days. Obstructions were not 
allowed to exist, and if traditions stood in the way of 
progress they were ruthlessly thrown on one side. Our 
nation was keyed up to a high pitch of discipline. Every 
active brain was in demand. Youth was encouraged to 
develop on natural original lines. A good idea was re- 
cognised regardless of its origin. Old men became young 
again, and many who had given up hope of ever having 
their inventions recognised received a generous welcome. 
It was a period when the world had no use for the obstruc- 
tionist and for those who demanded to be suitably ap- 
proached. Many of our national institutions and traditions 


toppled and fell, never to be rebuilt, but alas, many have 
remained, 


All exclusive institutions encourage inactivity, lack of . 


progress and contentment. Youth and thought become 
stultified where no competition exists; where original 
methods are discouraged, retrogression reigns supreme. 

Degrees are but the hall-marks of ordered education. 
They stamp individuals according to a fixed standard of 
thought and training. Whilst civilisation must possess 
these standards it is inadvisable to permit them to govern 
all circumstances. The gate should always be wide open 
for the natural genius. 

All thinking minds know that the attitude of labour in 
respect to dilution is primarily the cause of our present 
housing conditions. Certain organisations refuse to swell 
their membership with men possibly not trained in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the past. The result is that 


an ever-increasing section of the public, greatly in need 
of houses which these craftsmen produce, has to live for 
a generation or more in discomfort. The unfortunate part 
of this whole attitude is that those most affected belong to 
the class of the community from which the majority of 
the craftsmen originate. The battle cry of labour has for 
many years past been based on the conviction that every- 
body should have an equal opportunity. In the present 
attitude of labour in respect to housing they are depriving 
millions of their own class, with the primary necessities 
which would enable them to secure a reasonable chance, 
of having an equal opportunity with other members of 
the community. Wherever and whenever families are 
reared under lamentable conditions in respect to accommo- 
dation the minds of the children must be adversely in- 
fluenced. It is more difficult to eradicate habits and 
impressions than to instil the correct attitude and balance 
towards our present civilisation. 

Finance plays only a secondary part in this housing 
difficulty. Without the workmen to erect the houses no 
financial arrangement however generous will supply the 
necessary needs, 

The lessons we can learn from this experience should set 
our minds against all combinations which tend towards 
the creation of monopolies of any character. 

With regard to architectural design, many of our best 
men lack courage and the result is that the evolution of 
architectural design is slow and runs in fixed grooves. 
Originality is hedged in with difficulties. To seek to con- 
vince the client, the local authorities, and many others, is 
an undertaking from which the bravest shrink. The stern 
necessity of earning a living forces numbers to conform 
willingly and gracefully to the existing order of things. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JANUARY 30, 1875. 
OnE More Panacea FOR ARCHITECTURAL DISTRESS. 

Not many weeks ago there was a discussion at the Institute of 
Architects on the intricate scientific subject of vaulting; and 
on that occasion Sir Edmund Beckett made, amongst other 
pungent remarks, this very remarkable statement. He had 
happened that afternoon to meet Mr. Fergusson, who, as a 
voluminous writer on all architectural topics, ought apparently 
to understand vaulting as well as any one. He had sounded 
Mr. Fergusson, therefore, upon the point, asking him in fact 
what he ought to say on the subject. The reply was as authori- 
tative as conclusive. ‘There is nothing,” said the great writer, 
“to be said about it at all; if you want to build a vault, go 
and do it!” No doubt the meaning of this somewhat oracular 
observation lies, as Mr. Bunsby would say, in the application of 
it ; but certainly the wisdom here concealed may fairly be taken 
to be of a similar order to that which is contained in the proposi- 
tion that the architect is not an artist but only a designer of 
buildings. That he is a designer of buildings let us cheerfully 
admit ; but why he is not an artist let us still enquire. If you 
want to build a vault “go and do it” by all means, but why it 
should not be done upon some principle that can be intelligently 
talked about is not at once so manifest. 

We thus arrive readily enough at the real issue between Sir 
Edmund Beckett and the architectural profession. It is not a 
mere question of words whether the architect is an artist or no. 
Neither is it a visionary task to seek to improve the art of 
designing, or the science of constructing, by critical precepts as 
distinguished from empirical experiments. The term “ artist,” 
we cannot help thinking, is by no means to be confined, or even 
to be properly applied at all, to the “man or woman who 
executes.” The cook is never an artist. Neither is the per- 
fumer; nor the shampooer; nor the gentleman who brushes 
your hair by machinery. If indeed the dancer or the singer 
is an artist and not a mere performer, it is by virtue of a certain 
vital individuality, or individual vitality of expression thrown 
into the dance or the song. This is design; and so it is that the 
cook designs not, but only compounds like the chemist, while 
the hairdresser, occasionally claiming to design, is chiefly laughed 
at for his pains. ‘“‘ You are artists in respect of your drawings, 
but not in respect of the buildings made from them ;” that is 
to say, the architect executes his drawings, but scmeone else 
executes his buildings ; a perfectly idle distinction to those who 
actually know what it all turns upon. 
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Building Labour Productivity and Costs. 


From the “Architectural Forum.’ 


In the November, 1924, issue of the “‘ Monthly Labour 
Review”? appeared an article by Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of Labour Statistics, describing 
in detail the findings of an extensive survey of building 
labour costs. This information will undoubtedly interest 
architects, as it has definite value in estimating and check- 
ing building costs. 

Karly in 1923 the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics began an investigation of labour productivity’ or 
efficiency in certain occupations in the building trades. 
Preparatory to this survey a conference of large building 
contractors and construction engineers from various cities 
of the United States was called. Elaborate questionnaires 
were devised as the result of the conference, covering a 
large number of specific occupations and types of work. 

The field investigation was conducted principally by 
Special Agent Paul H. Moncure, of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, assisted occasionally by others 
of the bureau’s staff. 

The investigation was started in Atlanta, with the idea 
that it could be begun early in the year in a southern city. 
Atlanta was therefore the “ try-out”’ city. This explains 
the large number of schedules from there as compared with 
other localities. The conference agreement was that not 
less than five schedules should be secured from each city 
on each of the sections of the study. 

This being pioneer work, it was not expected that all 
the details called for by the conference questionnaire could 
be readily secured from every building contractor, but 
making all allowances for this, the try-out was discouraging. 
Only new work was considered. At the very outset 
carpentry work on frame buildings had to be abandoned, 
as there was no well defined unit of production. 

As the investigation progressed from city to city it was 
found that in almost every line local styles and types of 
materials used made it necessary entirely to abandon 
certain points of inquiry. For instance, while bricklaying 
was covered in 15 cities, roofing was scheduled in only 
10 localities, and painting in only four. Painting was 
abandoned because it became more and more difficult to 
follow up new work and because the various colour schemes 
on the same house prevented the agents from getting 
adequate samples of straightaway work. Composition 
roofing was found to be much used in some cities and almost 
unknown in others, with the result that it was necessary 
to confine the study practically to bricklaying and pick 
up such other information from time to time and place to 
place as could be obtained. 

Notwithstanding the persistence of articles and inter- 
views in newspapers and trade journals about the relative 
inefficiency of labour as compared with former years, this 
bureau was unable to find a single building contractor, 
superintendent or foreman, who had a record of work done 
per man-hour on the jobs in progress or upon any former 
job. It was necessary, therefore, for the agents of the 
-bureau to locate building projects just begun or just about 
to be begun, and then to make arrangements with the 
responsible contractor to have the actual time of the men 
kept for the purposes of this report, and not only that but 
to follow up each job day by day to see that the record 
was being kept. 

Whatever interest the subject may have for interviewing 
purposes, it must be admitted that the men coming in 
direct contact with building work have very little interest 
in the time cost by occupations or trades in the building 
industry. We are publishing the material collected by the 
bureau for what it is worth as representing the pioneer 
attempt to secure the actual facts through impartial 
sources, 


BRICKLAYING. 
The instruction to the agents was to secure the brick- 
layer time and labour cost per 1,000 common bricks laid 
in a straightaway wall without openings. This would 


seem to be a simple matter, but it was found that brick 
houses, so common a generation ago, are very difficult to 
find. Structures of hollow tile, of cement and framework, 
and of steel are being faced with “ face brick,” but obviously 
these are so particularised in their plans, especially as to the 
brick finishing part, that this work cannot be considered as 
ordinary bricklaying ; and solid brick walls are very difficult 
to locate. In other words, the bricklaying to-day is for 
the most part very different from that of 20 years ago or 
even 15 years ago. Methods of using brick have changed. 

However, it was possible to find at least five new build- 
ings in each city visited where common brick was being 
laid in straightaway walls of sufficient dimension to justify 
schedules being taken for them. The original question- 
naire covered the question as to whether the bricklayer 
had to build his own scaffold, but as this was not found 
to be true in any case it has been eliminated from the 
tabulation. Another question referred to the placing of the 
brick and mortar for the bricklayer as, for instance, foot 
level, waist level, etc. As the bricklayer was required 
to pick up the brick from his own foot level in every case — 
scheduled except two, this has also been eliminated. 

The highest labour cost per 1,000 bricks in the wall 
($14.47) was found in Indianapolis, where an average rate 
of $1.37 per hour resulted in a labour productivity of 95°7 
bricks per man per hour. It should be understood that 
this money cost is for the bricklayer only. The costs of 
bricklaying vary greatly. 

The lowest average cost per 1,000 bricks in the wall 
was found in Birmingham, where an average pay of $1.16 — 
an hour resulted in a productivity of 241 bricks per man 
per hour. 


Lazsour PrRopvucTIVITY AND Cost IN BRICKLAYING, BY CITIES. 
Number of bricks 


Aver- laid 

age (nn Cost of 

rate of Per day laying 

pay per Per of 8 1,000 

City. hour. hour. hours. bricks. 
Atlanta ‘ $1.05 185-3 1,482-4 $6.30 
Birmingham 1.16 241-0 1,928-0 4-82 
Chattanooga 1,46 226-1 1,808:8 6.85 
New Orleans 1.01 203-5 1,628-0 5.11 
Norfolk 1.374 231-8 1,854-4 6.38 
Boston 1.25 OT 781-6 12.94 
New York 1.76 157-6 1,260-8 11.69 
Philadelphia ss 123-3 986-4 12.65 
Chicago Bis no lieu 156-8 1,254-4 10.60 
Cincinnati me ne AaS L3leb 1,052-0 11.47 
Cleveland Sele: 147°8 1,182:4 10.55 
Denver 1.50 212-4 1,699-2 7.58 
Detriot 1.544 154-0 1,232-0 10.44 
Indianapolis .. sho wileatore 95-7 765-6 14.47 
Minneapolis & St. Paul. 1.2135 193-2 1,545-6 €.84 


The matter of trade union application of the workmen is 
shown, where such conditions were found, in the detailed 
table. Unionism appears to have had very little influence 
in a given trade in a given locality so far as bricklaying is 
concerned. For instance, eight of the establishments 
covered in Atlanta used union labour only. The average 
rate per hour was $1.20; the average productivity on 
these eight jobs was 243-9 bricks per hour, with a money | 


LABourR PropvuctTiviry AnD Cost In PaIntTING, BY CITIES. | 


Number of 
Number Rate of squares painted 

of pay per per day 

City. coats. hour. of 8 hours. 
Atlanta ... ae ss 3 $0.68 2-72 
Birmingham ai ou 2 .63 4-56 
Chattanooga bs a 2 75 3-84 
New Orleans oe < 3 .83 2-00 


cost of $5.50 per thousand bricks in the wall. There — 
were nine non-union jobs, with an average of 97 cents an 
hour, a productivity of 142-9 bricks per hour per man, 
and a labour cost of $6.90 per thousand bricks in the wall. 
There were six mixed groups—that is to say, both union 
and non-union men on the same job—at an average hourly — 
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Depreciation 


\N YOOD is the vulnerable material in house construction. 


Brick, Concrete and Stone disintegrate, but slowly : wood 
may be attacked by beetle, damp and dry rot, and collapse in a 


few months. 


Solignum treated wood wears like brick: does not decay or 


depreciate and lasts indefinitely. 


If the treatment is carried out whz/st building, the expense adds so 


little to the total cost as to be negligible. 


The property is increased in value by the elimination of the danger 
of dry rot and a considerable inducement is oftered for more ready 


purchase compared with property not so protected. 
Specify Solignum treatment for a// hidden wood in new houses. 


The public are becoming educated to look for Solignum preserved 


houses. 


But it must be Solignum. 


Sole Manufacturers, Wood 
MAJOR @ Coy. Lia. Pr eserving 
Enquiries to :— Stain, 
205, Borough High St., 18 

London, S.E.1. Colours. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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rate of $1.05 per man, a productivity of 169-4 bricks per 
man per hour, at labour cost of $6.44 per thousand. 

In Chicago 10 union jobs were scheduled, paying an 
average of $1.56 per hour,with a productivity of an average 
of 161-9 bricks per man-hour and a labour cost of $10.28 
per thousand bricks in the wall. Three strictly non-union 
plants were scheduled paying $1.52 per hour and having 
a productivity of 128-6 bricks per man-hour and a labour 
cost for bricklayers of $12.15 per thousand bricks in the 
wall. There were 11 jobs scheduled operating under the 
Landis award. The average pay was $1.60 per hour, the 
productivity was 159-7 brick per man-hour, and the labour 
cost was $10.48 per thousand bricks actually in place in 
the wall. 

PLASTERING. 

The schedule called for screeded and commercial plaster- 
ing, two-coat work, the time to be shown on gross and net 
area. In the summary given here by cities the distinction 
between commercial and screeded work is not considered, 
as there is no uniform difference in the output per man per 
hour. 

The net area per man-hour as between union and non- 
union plasterers did not vary greatly in the same locality. 
Twelve schedules taken from union firms in Atlanta give 
a net area output per man-hour of 5 square yards. Seven 
non-union jobs have an average of 54 square yards. The 
non-union plasterer’s cost per square yard was 19 cents 
and the union plasterer’s cost 25 cents, but this difference 
is accounted for in the difference in the wages paid. 


PAINTING. 

Painting is shown for only four cities. Five schedules 
on three-coat work were obtained in Atlanta, and four 
schedules on three-coat work were obtained in New Orleans. 
For the other two cities data are shown for two-coat work. 
In most cases the work was done by a so-called bucket 
painter, a man working for himself who may or may not 
employ assistants. The schedule called for straightaway 
work on new buildings. To obtain this information it 
was necessary for an agent to locate the jobs and watch 
them until first and second coats had been put on and had 
time to dry. 


Lasourn Propuctiviry aNnD Cost 1n Roorinea, By Cries. 


Number of 


Rate of | squares covered 
pay per per day 
City. hour. of 8 hours. 

Atlanta uy Sa: ee .. $0.90 6-24 
Birmingham .. fe os re (3) 8-00 
Chattanooga oi: cn “ .68 2-48 
New Orleans .. 2s ae 4 502 4-96 
Norfolk Ae bs a i. 81 3-20 
Boston a oe: ies 1.10 4-24 
New York or a as St 1.15 3°92 
Philadelphia .. =e 5 ze SU) 5-28 
Cincinnati 3 as xe .89 2-64 
Indianapolis .92 6-16 


(*) $1. per square. - 


The tabulation on productivity per man-hour in roofing 
is included and submitted only for what it is worth and 
with an idea that it may be helpful for comparative pur- 
poses should future investigations along these lines be made. 


Laspour Propvuctivity anpD Cost IN PLASTERING, BY CITIES. 


Square yards Cost of 
Rate of plastered plastering 
pay per per day of per 
City. hour. 8 hours. Square yard. 
Net area. Net area. 
Atlanta $1.040 41.4 $0.23 
Birmingham -9D7 47-1 alii, 
Chattanooga 1.134 51-4 19 
New Orleans 1.000 36-4 24 
Norfolk 1.283 47°8 22 
Boston 1.438 36-3 33 
New York 1.875 43-4 .39 
Philadelphia 1.643 62.4 221 
Chicago 1.792 49-2 30 
Cincinnati 1.578 57:5 23 
Cleveland 1.500 49-0 Boa) 
Denver 1.500 52-9 .23 
Detroit 1.563 51-2 .26 
Indianapolis 1.322 47-7 23 
Minneapolis 1.70 58-6 18 
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Art Galleries. 

A very interesting exhibition of paintings is being held 
at the Greatorex Gallery, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, 
W., by Mr. Laurence Bell. The artist has made a special 
study of the use of body colours, and his pictures are un- 
doubtedly very clever. He has introduced through his 
media a quality of strength that adds charm to the pictures. 
We illustrate two views in our inset plates. The Waterloo 
Bridge view is a real gem and will in time be unique, seeing 
that the present bridge is to be replaced. The distance 
under the arch has been well painted, and forms a delightful 
contrast to the sombre colouring of the bridge’s masonry. 
The exhibition is not very extensive, but Mr. Bell has 
preferred to include only those which he personally con- 
sidered his very best. 


Competition News. 
Ruesy U.D. Counci, Houstne ScoemE CoMPETITION. 

The Plans and Building Committee of the Rugby Urban 
District Council are prepared to receive from architects, 
designs of houses known as Type B, 7.e., parlour type, to be 
erected upon their Eastlands Estate, in pairs, blocks of four and 
six. 

The designs are to be in conformity with the Ministry of 
Health Housing Act 1923 (Circular 388a) having a superficial 
area of not more than 950 square feet. Competitors must 
forward complete plans, sections and elevations, together with 
specification and cost. The price per house must not exceed 
the sum of £550, excluding land, road and sewer work. The 
Committee will pay the usual architect’s fees for any plans 
approved and accepted by them. The Committee also reserve 
to themselves the right to erect more than 1 pair, 4 or 6 houses, 
without further fees. Plans, etc., must be addressed to the 
undersigned and delivered at his office not later than 12 noon, 
Saturday, February 21 next, endorsed “ Competition.” John 
H. Sharp, M.I.M.Cy.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Benn Buildings, 
Rugby, January 26, 1925. 


R.I.B.A. Examinations. 

The following are the dates for the R.I.B.A. Examinations in 
1925 :— 

Intermediate Hxamination.—May 22, 23, 25, 26 and 28. (Last 
day for receiving applications, April 24th.) November 20, 21, 
23, 24 and 26. (Last day for receiving applications, October 17.) 

Final and Special Examinations.—July 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14 
and 16.° (Last day for receiving applications, May 8.) Decem- 
ber 2, 3, 4, 5, 7,8 and 10. (Last day for receiving applications, 
October 30.) 

Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning.— 
July 1, 2,3and 6. (Last day for receiving applications, March 1.) 

EVERARD J. HAYNES, 
Secretary, 
Board of Architectural Education. 


MANCHESTER.—The Corporation are to invite tenders for the 
erection of a public washhouse at Moston for which purpose a 
loan of £21,700 has been sanctioned.—Plans have been prepared 
for extensions to the Municipal College.-—The Board of Educa- 
tion have approved proposals for the erection of secondary 
schools for boys and girls at Levenshulme.—A site on the 
Blackley housing estate has been approved for a new school.— 
In connection with the proposal to invite tenders for houses on 
the Blackley estate an opportunity is to be given to specialist 
firms to quote for the substitution of their systems of construction 
in lieu of the usual specification. : 

MirpMay Parx.—The managers of St. Jude’s School propose 
to build a new elementary school for about 360 children in King 
Henry’s Walk. 

Rosstncton.—West Riding Education Committee are to 
erect four houses for teachers at a cost of about £3,176. 

STOCKSBRIDGE.—The elementary school is to be enlarged 
by 250 places.—A new Roman Catholic school for 200 is to be 
provided. ‘ 

Swinton Kitnuurst.—The elementary school is to be 
enlarged by the West Riding Education Committee at a cost of 
£1,840. 

Newsvury.—Plans passed by Corporation: 
Lamb Gardens, for Mr. A. E. Rawlings. 
SHOREDITCH.—The Borough Council are considering a scheme 
for the erection of buildings for the maternity and child welfare 
department, at a cost of £5,250, and for a future extension to 
provide accommodation for nurses at a cost of an additional 

£4,000. 


Two houses, 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


IN ROOF CONSTRUCTION HY-RIB 
HAS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES, _ BE- 
CAUSE IT PERMITS THE USE OF 
VERY THIN SLABS. 


HY-RIB SAVES IN THE DEAD WEIGHT 
OF THE CONSTRUCTION, AND 
CONSEQUENTLY REDUCES _ THE 
WEIGHT AND COST OF THE ROOF 
MEMBERS. 


WE CARRY LARGE STOCKS OF HY-RIB 
AT OUR WORKS, TRAFFORD PARK, 
MANCHESTER, AND CAN ALWAYS 
DESPATCH PROMPTLY. 


The new edition of the HY-RIB Hand- 


book will be forwarded on application. 


thie: sash *% "yd 


Laying Hy-rib Sheets for Roof in Belgrave Square. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 
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To the non-technical mind of the House- 
occupant, one switch is very much like another 
until it comes into actual service with HIM. 


\ 
\ 


* * * 


To him, a switch is but a means to an end, and—-where 
frequent renewals occur (occasioned by the use of inferior 
Switches) he overlooks the otherwise excellent details of 
the installation in his annoyance that the ‘‘installation- 
machinery” has failed him, 


* % * 


ei} Since the switches—being the only “‘moving parts” of 
—. : the installation—are always at work, isn’t it well to 
a E ; Se ensure satisfaction by employing Switches made by one 
3 of the leading manufacturers ? 


“Craftsmen in Switches” 


@ a7 a TD 
JACRABTREE &COb™ 
Prrenme™ LINCOLN WORKS sasznnnm 
| S28 WALSALL 382 
7 LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb St. W.C.2. 
Z Phonels 7424, Gerrard. "Grame'=Kwickinake-Phone London. 


“CRABTREE” oe 
Repistered Trade Mark, 
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General News. 


ASKERN Surron.-—West Riding Education Committee pro- 
pose to provide additional school accommodation for 255 
children. 

BATTERSEA.—The Borough Council have, on the suggestion 
of the Ministry of Health, prepared revised plans for the erection 
of a tuberculous dispensary and maternity centre in Latchmere 
Road. This scheme will effect a reduction of £5,000 on the 
original estimate. 

Buackproout.—Mr. Herbert Wade, architect, Bisley Street, 
Blackpool, has in hand a scheme for the erection of a new ele- 
mentary school at Hindley Green. The estimated cost is £20,000. 
Plans are also to be prepared for the parishioners of St. Mark’s 
Church, Layton, who propose to erect a new church. 


CHEADLE.—Messrs. David Foxwell and Sons, engineers, are © 


erecting large engineering works near Boundary Bridge, facing 
Stockport Road. The contractors are Messrs. T. Gaskell & Co., 
builders, Wilmslow Road, Withington. Plans have been pre- 
pared by Messrs. Graves & EHllerton, architects, Manchester. 

CoventRY.—The Corporation have prepared a scheme for 
the development of the Radford housing estate. 

Dovrer.—The Education Committee are inquiring as to a site 
for a new school to replace Christ Church girls’ school.—Plans 
have been prepared for an open air school, the building of which 
will cost £1,160.—Drainage works are to be undertaken at a cost 
of £11,341.—Sanction is to be sought for a loan of £3,500 for the 
proposed covered shelter at Granville Gardens. 

Gosport.—The Town Council are to erect a new central 
school.—Subsidies are to be given for another 25 houses.— Plans 
passed: 8 houses, Gordon Road, for Messrs. White & Sons; 
4 houses, St. Andrew’s Road, for Mr. G. Osgood; 6 houses, 
Brockhurst Road, for Mr. J. Jenner ; additions to Christ Church, 
for Churchwardens; additions to Fox public house, North 
Street, for Messrs. Long & Co. 

GRAVESEND.—The Southern Railway are preparing plans for 
improving the railway station.—The G.P.O. are to enlarge the 
post office. 

KrigHLEy.—A new bridge is to be constructed across the 
river Aire at a cost of about £40,000. 

LytHam St. AnNES.—Plans for a new Sunday school, the 
building of which will be commenced in a month or two, have 
been approved by the officials of the Fairhaven Wesleyan 
Church. The plans are being prepared by Messrs. A. Brockle- 
hurst & Co., architects, 10 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

MancHEsTeR.—Messrs. Fogarty & Co., builders, Tyson Street, 
Cheetham Hill, have secured a site in New Hall Lane, Broughton, 
where it is proposed to erect ten houses, semi-detached and brick 
built.—Mr. E. W. Taylor, architect, 143 Barlow Moor Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, has prepared plans for a garage and offices 
to premises in Lapwing Lane, West Didsbury.—Mr. A. Steinthal, 
architect, 78 King Street, Manchester, has prepared plans for 
additions to the Princess Christian College, 26 Wilbraham 
Road, Fallowfield, for the trustees.—Mr. H. Booth, architect, 
Chorlton Road, Hulme, has prepared plans for the extension 
and alterations to the Billiard Hall, Percy Street and Russell 
Street, for Messrs. Burgons Extensions, Ltd.—Mr. F. Fenn, 
architect, Chapel Walks, Manchester, has prepared plans for 
four houses in Spring Gardens, Didsbury, for Mr. T. W. Evans. 
—Mr. H. S. Fairhurst, A.R.I.B.A., has prepared layout and 
plans for 182 houses to be erected on Mount Road, Sutton Road, 
Darras Road, Trust Road, and Balmain Avenue, Gorton, for the 
trustees of W. R. Sutton.—Messrs. J. H. Maybury & Son, 
architects, Chapel Walks, have in hand preparation of plans of 
two houses in Devon Avenue, Burnage, for Mr. J. McMorran. 
—Mr. A. V. Roberts, architect, 113 Great Cheetham Street West, 
Manchester, has in hand the plans for the conversion of house 
into shop and house at Carlisle Street, Bradford, Manchester, 
for Mr. F. C. V. Holt.—Messrs. J. Berry, Son, & Stephenson, 
architects, John Dalton Street, Manchester, are preparing plans 
for conversion of premises into shop and workshop at 475 
Oldham Road, Newton Heath, for the Deans and Canons 
of Manchester.—Plans have been approved by the Salford Cor- 
poration for a new sanitary conveniences and store at Dye 
Works, Ordsall Lane, for Messrs. J. & J. M. Worrall, Ltd. 
Plans by Messrs. Potts & Hennings, architects, Manchester, con- 
tract placed with Messrs. W. Gornall, Ltd., builders, Bolton.— 
Alteration to offices at Percy Street, Pendleton, for the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers, Ltd., plans by own staff. Contract placed with 
Mr. H. Hall, Church Street, Pendleton.—Extensions to premises, 
Cheltinham Street, Pendleton Industrial Co-Operative Society 
Ltd. Plans by Mr. W. A. Johnson, architect, Co-Operative 
Wholesale Society, 1 Balloon Street, Manchester.—Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. W. H. Southern, architect, 15 Cross Street, 
Manchester, for alterations to the Adelphi Lads’ Club, for con- 
verting premises for cinema purposes for the trustees. 
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ANDOVER.—A new secondary school is to be provided at a 
cost of £11,432, and in this connection Wykeham House is to 
be purchased for conversion into a hostel for the school. 

Bournemovutu.—The Corporation have decided to subsidise 
another 50 houses.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Burleigh Road, 
for Mr. J. Smith; 5 houses, St. Luke’s Road, for Mr. W. Moore ; 
4 houses, Belle Vue Road, for Mr. G. Peters; parish hall, Vic- 
toria Road, for Church Council; 6 houses, Barrie Road, for 
Mr. F. Moorman; school, Highfield Road, for the Managers. 

Guascow.—Mr. James Wright is to erect under subsidy 30 
houses in Albert Road, Langside.—The Congregational Union 
of Scotland are securing a site at Bellahouston, for the erection 
of a church.—The Corporation are: negotiating for 95 acres at 
Ruchill, as a site for housing people from slum areas.—The ~ 
Master of Works reports that the works required for the repair 


of Kirklee Bridge will cost £7,500.—The Housing Committee 


have decided to arrange for the erection of experimental houses 
as follows: two composite houses by the Glasgow Steel Roofing 
Co.; 2 composite houses by the Kelvin Construction Co.; 2 
timber and concrete cottages by Messrs. Cowieson & Co., and 
blocks of concrete houses by the Balshagray Building Co. The 
Corolite Construction Co. is to be invited to quote for the erection 
of two blocks of their special concrete construction. 

NeEwcastLe.—The City Council have decided to invite 
tenders for 70 houses at the Pendower estate.—Property at the 
corner of Market Street and Pilgrim Street is to be acquired at 
a cost of £37,000 for improvements and also for the erection of 
extensions to the police court.—Premises in Wharncliffe Street 
are to be purchased for £950 for the purpose of maternity and 
child welfare work. 3 

Newerort (Mon. ).—Office accommodation for the Corporation 
is to be provided in premises at the rear of the Town Hall in 
Dock Street, at a cost of £5,000—The G.W.R. are to erect 50 
subsidy houses at Mendalgief.—The Allied Building Corporation 
have submitted a scheme for building 1,000 houses in the next 
two years at a subsidy of £110 per house, for letting.—Plans 


passed: 8 garages, Durham Road, for Mr. R. J. P. Hodge; 


4 houses, Allt-yr-yn Road, for Mr. J. Matthias; 12 houses, 
Keynsham Avenue, for Mr. T. J. Hill. 

OLDHAM.—The Education Committee of the Borough Council 
are considering plans for the erection of a new Council school to 
be erected on a site in Ward Street, to the plans of Mr. F. Thorpe, 
Union Bank Chambers, Oldham. An early start on the building 
operations is anticipated. Under consideration is also a scheme 
for the erection of a new school, Ascroft Street, and the extension — 
of the Technical School. 

Poptar.—The Ministry of Health have consented to the 
erection of 72 houses on the Manchester Road site.—The Earl 
of Warwick public house, Chrisp Street, is to be rebuilt by Mr. 
J. Parsons. 

Prestwicu.—The Urban District Council have agreed to give 
the subsidy to the Moston Brick & Building Co. in respect of the 
proposed erection of 16 houses in Heaton Street.—Plans passed : 
subsidy houses in Cedar Grove, for Messrs. W. & S. Bradshaw 
4 houses off Poppythorn Lane, for Messrs. Ambler & Waite. . 

SeaHAM Harsour.—Lord Londonderry, who has erected 
250 houses and proposes to erect more, is seeking the co-operation 
of the Urban District Council in getting old houses put into proper 
habitable condition.—A site for a municipal lodging house is 
being obtained.—Plans passed: 7 houses, Princes Street, for 
Mr. F, Kirton, 

WESTMINSTER.—It is proposed to continue the widening of 
Berkeley Street, at a cost of £16,555.—Mr. A. R. Conder, | 
F.R.I.B.A., has been selected as architect in connection with 
the rebuilding of Marshall Street baths.—Messrs. Young & Hall, 
architects for the Middlesex Hospital, have now prepared plans 
for the conversion of the Cleveland Street workhouse, as the 
hospital authorities are anxious to occupy the buildings as soon 
as possible. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. D. O’Brien on the 
2lst inst. To many of our readers he was well known as the 
founder of the Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., and those who 
came in personal touch with him appreciated his business 
abilities and warm generous character. 


Trade Note. 


Messrs. George Mills & Co., Ltd., Radcliffe, near Manchester, 
have asked us to announce that they have received the following 
letter from the Maco Spinning Co., Ltd., cotton spinners, Wel- 
lington Mills, Turton, Lancs, respecting a fire which took place 
at their mills on December 30 last :—‘‘ 23rd Jan., 1925. Re 
Darby Mill. We had a small fire at the above mill on December 
30 last, and we are pleased to say that your ‘ Sprinkler ’ acted 
very satisfactorily.” 
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The Bricklayer. 


Last week we gave some statistics compiled by the 
United States Commissioner on Labour Statistics, 
consideration of which will prove how utterly wrong- 
headed labour in the building trades is in its attitude 
here. We will take the bricklayer to illustrate our points. 

The statistics are taken from data examined in 
15 cities in various parts of America which show that 
the American bricklayer lays on an average 1,363 
bricks in a working day of 8 hours. Averaging the 
cost paid in wages in these 15 cities the amount paid 
for laying 1,000 bricks works out at $9°50. We may 
assume that a fair average productivity in this country 
would not be found to exceed 500 bricks in a day of eight 
hours. In other words, it takes the English bricklayer 
a little more than 24 days to lay as many bricks as the 
American bricklayer lays in one eight-hours day. 
Taking the bricklayer’s wages at a rate of 1s. 9d. per 
hour and converting his pay into American currency, 
we shall find that he is paid $7:00 in England for 
laying 1,000 bricks as against $9:50 in America. 

The difference, taking into consideration the much 
higher living costs of America, will indicate that 
English labour in the bricklaying craft is paid at a 
higher rate than American labour. We may _ be 
informed that American bricks are thinner and lighter 
than those used here, but we do not think that the 
difference accounts for the fact that the bricklayer 
here only does a fraction of the amount of work of his 
American colleague. 

On the question of cost there is, however, a further 
point to bear in mind. It would pay any builder 
far better to double the rate of pay if the amount of 
work done in the time were doubled, because it would 
materially lessen overhead charges, while the dif- 
ference to the bricklayer would be a weekly wage of 
£7 14s. instead of £3 17s. 

Knowing that many disputes and strikes are con- 
cerned with differences amounting to a few pence’ or 
even a penny per hour, such a consideration is well 
worth weighing by the working man. 

We believe that many of them are still obstinately 
convinced that by doing more in a day they are both 
shortening their jobs and keeping other men out of 
employment, but the reverse is the case. The very 
slow rate of building since the war discourages many 
from building at all, and coupled with high costs 
of building directly injures the workers’ chances. 

More than this; in the case of the bricklayer it is 
causing a disposition to substitute other materials for 
brickwork, a movement which will in the end very much 
injure the interests of the craft. 

We have recently heard much of the emigration of 
bricklayers to the United States, attracted by the high 
wages obtainable there, but, as we have shown on the 
evidence of figures, there is no reason why the brick- 
layer should not be as well or better off here as in the 
United States if he will but exercise his reason. America 
1s no place for either the lazy or incapable, as many 
have found to their cost, and the worker who crosses 
the Atlantic very soon finds that he has to leave the pre- 
vailing ca’ canny spirit behind him as it is not tolerated 
by shrewd Americans. The rule in America is to give 


good wages, but only for a quantum meruit, whereas it 
has become the custom here to see how little service 
will be accepted by employers, and how far they can be 
obstructed in their efforts to get work done. It is 
disgraceful that such a thing should be in a country 
which is usually considered to be in the forefront of the 
world’s civilisations. 

It is admitted by competent authorities here that 
1,000 bricks a day can be laid on straightforward work 
by any capable bricklayer. It was an average reached 
i the past, and if we argue that the work of the 
American bricklayer is lighter than that of a similar 
man here, it would not be unreasonable to allow of 
365 bricks per diem for the difference in effort needed 
here as compared with that necessary under American 
conditions. There is an admitted shortage of brick- 
layers here, but that shortage would tend to disappear 
if the average man doubled the amount of work done 
in a day, while his increased pay would put him into 
a favoured position. 

Useful as the unions have been under past con- 
ditions, their actions are rendering their name anathema 
to every thinking man here, for in the long and weary 
records of labour disputes in recent years there is hardly 
the smallest indication that they are willing to face 
unanswerable facts. 

The so-called workers, often another name for those 
who are most unwilling to work, are rapidly qualifying 
for the title of the “drones of the community,” a 
body endlessly on the search for the means of con- 
verting a once prosperous country into the likeness of 
the modern Russian paradise. We wish that Labour 
delegates, instead of visiting Russia at the expense of 
their organisations, and being shown carefully camou- 
flaged scenes by their hosts, who supply them with 
facts and figures which no one believes, could be sent 
for a term of years to work in that free and progressive 
community ! 

An end must be put to the exactions of a class who 
seem unable to realise the advantages they possess and 
quite incapable of understanding their own real interests. 

Men may be paid too little for their own comfort at 
the same time that they are paid far too much for the 
value of the services rendered by them to the com- 
munity, and the high cost of living is the direct out- 
come of the fact that almost every section of labour, 
while seeking the utmost for themselves, is in turn 
exploited by other sections of labour who are pur- 
suing a similar policy. The poor man wants housing, 
and the building trade makes it impossible to obtain 
it except on unreasonable terms, but at the same 
time those employed in the building trade find through 
the action of other branches of labour its living expenses 
increased. 

The evils from which we are all suffering cannot 
be ended by Government grants, but can only be 
remedied by common sense and by goodwill, and in 
our opinion much of the money expended on social 
legislation could be saved to the advantage of the 
workers themselves, while the wheels of industry 
would automatically be freed of the grit which is ren- 
dering it almost incapable of working. 
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Our Illustrations. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL NEW CHAPEL SECTIONS AND DETAILS. 


Sir Gites GinBertT Scorr, R.A., Architect, 


CHEARTERMOUSE SCN96L- NEW CHAPEL. | 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN: CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 


War Memorial Chapel], Charterhouse School. 


This building, which is now well advanced, occupies a com- 
manding site, a little to the south-east of the main block of 
school buildings. From the east end of the Chapel the ground 
falls very steeply towards the Charterhouse Road, which leads 
to Godalming, and from this road a very striking view of the 
building will be obtained. 

As regards the general character of the design, the Chapel 
relies for its effect on simplicity, bigness of scale and carefully 
considered proportions. The building is roofed in one span, 
there being no arcades. 

A striking feature of the interior will be the treatment of the 
windows. These are in the form of great lancets, carried well 
up into the vault, thus producing a very lofty effect. 

The Chapel is spanned at intervals by big transverse arches, 
grouped in pairs. In other words, the building is divided by 


Notes and 


Lord Weir’s Little Dispute. 

We cannot understand the point of all the discussion 
going on about the status of the workers with whom Lord 
Weir proposes to erect his houses. If he has to employ 
those affiliated with any of the building crafts and repre- 
sented by their unions these men will presumably stand out 
for trade union terms. — If, on the other hand, he is able 
to make his own bargain with outside labour and work 
independently of the unions he can do so, but he probably 
will find himself unable to mix the goats with the sheep. 
The goats being either the trade unionists or free labour, 
as we may think most apposite. What we are really 
interested in is not what either Lord Weir or his opponents 
say must happen but what will happen, which may be 
quite another thing. But Lord Weir evidently recognises 
the true inwardness of the situation, which is that cheaper 
housing does not so much depend on the system employed 
as the manner in which that system is worked. We believe 
we should be right in asserting that there is no reason why 
a workman’s house should not be built, and well built, at 
a cost of £350 at the present time, and in a space of 34 
months and of ordinary materials if men would work 
with a will, and no reason why the men employed should 
not earn good pay at the present rates and yet allow a profit 
for their employers. 


NEW CHAPEL. Str Gms Gitpert Scort, R.A., Architect. 


these arches into alternate long and short bays. The long bays 
have a pointed barrel vault, while the short bays are groined ; 
the big lancet windows occurring in the short bays, where the 
groining provides the opportunity for carrying up the windows, 
as alluded to above. 

The collegiate form of seating will be adopted; that is to 
say, the boys will sit in rows facing each other across the Chapel, 
leaving a wide gangway in the centre. Accommodation will be 
provided for about 600 boys and over 200 masters, staff, visitors, 
etc. 

As regards materials, the building is faced externally with the 
local Bargate Stone, with mouldings and dressed work of Weldon 
Stone ; 
Clipsham Stone has been used. The roof will be covered with 
quict, brownish sand-faced tiles. 
vaults will be plastered, but arches, mouldings and quoins, ete., 
are of Weldon Stone. 


Comments. 
: Rapid Bricklaying. 

Bricklaying contests may in time become as popular as 
cross-word puzzles. 
of 809 bricks in an hour, but this was beaten by Mr. Wood, 
of Scarborough, who succeeded in laying 879 in the same 
time. Mr. Hull has since tried again, and has succeeded 
in increasing his record by 35 bricks. It would be interest- 


ing and useful if these gentlemen would give demonstrations — 


before meetings of the trade unionists, as some of those 
present, believing that deeds were better than words, might 
be disposed to show what they could do instead of the time- 
honoured custom followed closely of trying to prevent 
work from being done. As we have said in our leading 
article, the future of the bricklayer is by no means a rosy 
one if he persists in his endeavour to make the cost of 
brickwork unduly costly. Some time or other, however 
long suffering we are. we get tired of the eternal obstruc- 
tionist. 


St. Paul’s. 


The difference of expressed opinion as to the safety of 
St. Paul’s is not a subject for surprise. We label a building 
as being “safe” or “unsafe,” but in the majority of 
cases this is a shorter and more emphatic way of saying 
‘‘ We are not inclined to think from what we can see that 


though for the plinths and certain string-courses — 


Internally, the walls and 


Mr. C. Hull, of Treeton, set a-record — 
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there is immediate cause for alarm,” or alternatively, ““ We 
cannot be certainthat danger may not arise at any moment.” 
A doctor has been described as ‘‘ administering drugs of 
which he knows little to a body of which he knows nothing,” 
and this must be our position in a majority of cases with 
regard to the condition of the great buildings which have 
come down to us from past ages. We can have no certain 
knowledge in the majority of cases of what is going on 
internally. But two facts seem to us to be clear, the first 
that rebuilding the piers which support the dome would 
be far more satisfactory than attempting to consolidate 
the rubble interior by grouting, and the second, that at the 
present time the money required for the more complete 
treatment will be forthcoming, to which we might add a 
third suggestion, that if the money subscribed now is 
misused and a further and later appeal had to be made to the 
public it might meet with very much less support. The 
reasons seem to us to be overwhelmingly in favour of a far 
bolder proposal than that which it is believed the Dean 
and Chapter are inclined to endorse. 


The Ideal Homes Exhibition, 1925. 


The Ninth Ideal Homes Exhibition to be held at 
Olympia this year is to be distinguished by some new 
features, the chief of which is a layout scheme to represent 
a hamlet suggested by a Cotswold village surrounding a 
village green crossed by a stream running beneath a stone 
bridge. In close proximity to the village space will be 
available for building societies and estate development 
companies with the object of enabling visitors to purchase 
land and arrange finance. We hope this time that the 
proprietors of the ** Daily Mail ” will abstain from organis- 
ing one of their architectural competitions. There are 
plenty of architects who can design excellent houses of any 
size, and we do not want the help of any journal, however 
benevolent in intention, to offer premiums for designs 
which can be readily obtained without such competitions 
from architects all over the country. We very much 
doubt if any of our younger architects have ever derived 
a commensurate advantage from the labour and toil of 
these competitions, even if they have received a little brief 
advertisement therefrom, while the manner in which 
little houses built from these designs have been fitted up 
with so-called “labour-saving devices’ have noticeably 
increased the architect’s difficulties, for clients come to him 
willing to spend the smallest possible amount on a house, 
expecting to get the numerous gadgets they have seen at 
exhibitions for the money. 


The London Cabinet and Upholstery Trades 


Federation. 


The London Cabinet and Upholstery Trades Federation 
have issued a book to show by selected examples of its 
members’ work the great variety and quality of London- 
made furniture. Hach member has been asked to con- 
tribute an illustration of what he considers to be the best 
work produced by his firm, with the idea that the whole 
should afford a comprehensive idea of what can be made 
and purchased. 

The conception is a good one, and although each member 
of the Federation only gives a single illustration of his 
work, that illustration may do more for him than a whole 
catalogue devoted to his furniture. Architects often 
feel in looking through catalogues a sense that some other 
firm might supply him with what would suit him better, 
or that he is overlooking some one whose name he cannot 
recollect. Frequently, if an architect admires one article 
produced by a firm he will be perfectly satisfied in ordering 
the whole of the goods wanted from that firm. 

We therefore believe that the example set by the London 
Cabinet and Upholstery Federation might with advantage 
be followed by many other trades ; metal workers, lights 
and other appliances, for we may be perfectly sure that the 
most comprehensive catalogue wilk not induce any one to 
believe that the makers are the only makers of that article, 
While one example of the best they can produce may be 
sufficient to secure an order, 
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The Doom of the Picturesque 

We can quite understand the wish which underlies the 
progressive minds of the Dutch in advocating the re- 
clamation of the Zuider Zee, but there is little doubt that 
with it much of the old world charm of Holland will become 
a thing of the past. Evam, Minnikerdam, Hoorn, 
Enkhuizen, and others of the old dead cities owe the major 
part of their delight to their setting on the shores of the 
shallow inland sea and will become comparatively un- 
interesting when they are surrounded by dry land, even 
though that land will be threaded by waterways. The 
projected plan shows a narrow waterway left round a great 
island which fills up half the area of the old Zuider Zee, 
while another island enlarges the area of the province of 
Friesland, and opposite to it is an extension of North 
Holland. All the open water left will be a strip between 
Friesland and North Holland with a dyke between it and 
the outer waters of the North Sea. But before this great work 
is completed it is to be hoped that many of our readers 
will have an opportunity of seeing one of the most pic- 
turesque corners of Kurope. 


How Difficult it is to Keep Modern. 

Looking back through the architectural journals of the 
past thirty years we realise the changes that have come 
over the mode of expressing our tastes. To-day every- 
thing tends towards simplification of detail. It is remark- 
able that those who now realise the beauty of simplicity 
are unable to rectify past errors. The buildings which they 
designed twenty years ago, and which they now regret, 
will stand for many years. One remembers that an 
architect erected a certain building in years gone by and 
it compares disadvantageously with his more recent work. 
The architect will remember how details that to-day are 
condemned were formerly thought good. Too much 
personality in architectural detail is apt to be regretted 
later on in life. How can the middle aged be modern ?¢ 
Self-examination resulting in the elimination of what is 
superfluous will be found useful. The calling of a halt 
when there is an inclination to apply methods formerly 
used, and a study of contemporary work will be found 
useful. 


More Weir Politics. 

As we understand the inwardness of the situation better 
from paragraphs which have appeared lately in the public 
press, there really seems to be very little to discuss. If 
Lord Weir wanted to induce the building craft to work on 
his houses on terms which the unions condemned they could 
clearly object. But his position seems to be that he can 
utilise outside labour, and especially that appertaining to 
the engineering trade, on terms that completely satisfy those 
employed. But the attitude of the unions appears to be 
that because the steel houses are buildings they shall only 
be erected by the building trades, which appears to be 
absurd. Supposing the building trade operatives were able 
and willing to build a ship on terms and under conditions 
which the labour usually employed thereon would not 
accept, we do not see why they should not do so. The 
claim of the unions appears to be similar to a demand that 
one should be forced to buy goods at one shop, while another 
somewhere else will sell what is wanted at a lower price. 
Meantime the Ministry of Health appear to be in agreement 
with Lord Weir’s contention, and the only point which 
appears doubtful to us is the exact point at which we can 
separate “ skilled’ from ‘ unskilled’ labour. We should 
be inclined to say that the making of the wooden framework 
required for the steel plates was skilled labour of an ele- 
mentary description, while putting them in position and 
fixing them together might be carried out by unskilled 
labour. But whether this is so or not, the point would still 
remain that Lord Weir is clearly justified in paying skilled 
or unskilled labour at rates holding in the engineering trade 
if he can get the labour. 


Market HarsoroucH.—The Urban District Council propose 
subsidising a further 30 houses.—Plans passed: 4 houses, 
Gt. Bowden Street, for Mr. H. H. Garlick. 
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ROYAL LINKS PAVILION DANCE HALL, 


Royal Links Pavilion Dance Hall, Cromer. 
G. G. Wornum, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 

The Royal Links Pavilion Dance Hall, Cromer, is situated 
about half a mile from the railway station and at the foot of a 
hill upon which stands the Royal Golf Links Hotel, surrounded 
by a park retaining all its own natural beauty. The links 
stretch away as far as the eye can see, the inner cliff slopes 
having been utilised for the purpose of supplying an undulating 
course. The Dance Hall externally is very simple in treatment, 
as will be gathered from the illustrations. The main entrance 
and¥staircase leading to the Hall have been decorated in a 
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style associated with Mr. Wornum’s other work in connection 
with dance hall decorations. We have illustrated his Derby 
Palais de Dance in THE ARCHITECT, the decorations of which 
consisted in the main of the application of coloured printed 
papers of various designs as best suited for the dresses to be 
illustrated. Only the features were actually painted by artists. 
At Cromer the entrance hall and staircase are decorated in the 
Derby style, but the rest of the building depends on flat colour 
tones, hangings, lamps and timbering for its }decorative 
effects. Messrs. Hall, Beddall & Co. were the contractors for 
the whole scheme. r 
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HALL, CROMER, G. G. Wornvum, Architect. 


R.I.B.A. Prize Distribution. 
Address to Students by the President, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A«. 


In the far-off days when I was an active member of the 
Architectural ‘Association, I remember thinking and (I 
believe) saying that it was rather hard on young architec ts, 
and more particularly on those who were pupils or assistants, 
that they should have to work all day and then be obliged 
to devote their evenings to a different kind of work at the 
Association, while their friends in other callings were able 
to amuse themselves as they pleased. When I say they 
were ‘‘ obliged ” to do this, I do not mean that there was 
any compulsion about it, but that, outside the Royal 
Academy school, it was only i in the classes and lectures of 
the Architectural Association, which were all held in the 
evening, that there was any opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with those sides of architecture which lie bey ond 
the routine of office work. 

But all this is now changed. The A.A. is no longer an 
institution carried on by voluntary effort, a place where 
young men met of an evening to teach themselves under 
the guidance. of their fellows of somewhat greater age and 
wider experience. It is now a well-established, well- 
staffed, and well-equipped architectural school, affording 
a course of training spread over several years. Nor is it 


the only institution of its kind, as was the case in the old — 
days. Forty years ago, it was, save for the Academy school, 

the only educational body of any account in the whole 

country, so far as architecture was concerned; and any 

lad seeking to be an architect had, almost perforce, to 

come to London for a time, if he aimed at anything higher 

than the prospect of carrying on a provincial practice 

within the old limitations—limitations which included good, 
sound work, but gave little opportunity for the pursuit 

of fine architecture. 

From this point of view, again, there is a great change. 
Architectural schools, under the eventual control of the. 
Institute, have been established in many of our large towns 
—Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Cardiff, and others. 
Some of the modern Universities, and Cambridge of the 
old, have started schools of architecture. The oppor- 
tunities, therefore, of acquiring a sound training in the 
innumerable subjects with which an architect has now to 
be familiar, are within the reach of nearlyeveryone. The 
path of the student is plain and open, cleared of obstacles. 
At every awkward corner is a guide, at every difficult 
climb a handrail. I have not iyeett had the chance q 
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taking advantage of such assistance, but I cannot help 
thinking that, when the way is made so easy, half the fun 
of following it must be gone. 

Kssential as this imparted training is now considered, 
it must not be forgotten that the prominent architects of 
our own time, and still more those of the time just past, 
had little or none of it. They were, to a great extent, self- 
taught. Whether their work would have been better had 
they been taught by others is a barren speculation. The 
old A.A. has given our profession some of its best known 
members. If you look back to its old records for the names 
of its most active members, its Presidents, you will find 
that hardly one of them has sunk into insignificance, and 
still less into oblivion—at any rate for the present, whatever 
of forgetfulness the future may hold. 

I think we shall have to beware lest unstinted help lead 
to a lessening of strenuousness. I am told—and the 
phenomenon was illustrated in the A.A. play recently 
presented within these walls—that, although the drawing- 
boards are crowded during the first three years of the 
student's course, they are sparsely occupied during the 
fourth year and are almost empty during the fifth. Does 
this, by any chance, mean that when help and guidance 
are abundant, full advantage is taken of them, but that 
when the student is thrown more completely on his own 
resources, he shrinks from the ordeal? If so, ambition 
should be made of sterner stuff. Great work can only be 
achieved by hard work, for through that medium alone 
can talent show itself. Few are the young geniuses, facile 
in acquiring and expressing ideas, who make their corres- 
ponding mark in after life. Brains can achieve but little 
without work. It is the plodders, the hard workers, who 
carry on the world. If any man of middle age will look 
back upon the circle of his youthful friends, how many of 
the brilliant leaders of those distant days does he find in 
the forefront now 2 

Far be it from me to offer advice to my juniors. I hope 
I am modern enough to avoid making that mistake ; for 
at no period of recorded time, not even when Solomon was 
fresh on the throne, were the young more willing to guide 
the world, to direct the failing footsteps of their fathers, or 
to point their 
oblivion. 

But if I modestly shrink from giving advice, I may 
perhaps venture to bring to your remembrance a few things, 
old and new, from which you can draw your own conclu- 
sions. Among the old things worth recalling are the views 
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on the great topic of Work which have been held from 
time immemorial, and have found expression in the litera- 
ture of all ages. In our own tongue are records reaching 
back to the dawn of history, and throughout these records 
will be found allusions to labour which take for granted 
that hard work is the natural lot of man. The burden of 
these utterances is that, outside of Paradise, man must 
gain his living by the sweat of his brow ; that he is born to 
labour as the sparks fly upwards ; that if any will not work, 
neither shall he eat—a wholesome doctrine, now often 
heard with impatience. 

The same ideas pervaded the Middle Ages and were 
embodied in the well-known aphorism, Laborare est orare. 
Nor did they die out at the Renaissance, that age of joyous 
delight in life, and of revolt against the crabbed philosophy 
of past centuries. The suave Raphael, the mighty Michael 
Angelo, the turbulent Cellini, all lived in an intermittent 
fury of hard work. Our own Shakespeare recognised its 
inestimable worth when he said ‘‘ The labour we delight in 
physics pain,” and—coming at a stride down to recent 
times—Stevenson concludes his essay on El Dorado with 
the words ‘ To travel hopefully is better than to arrive, 
and the true success is to labour.” 

Thus far the past: but in modern days a different view 
seems to prevail in certain quarters. There seems to be 
a widespread inclination to curtail work and working hours, 
to limit output, to take full advantage of unearned doles, 
which theoretically are provided for the zealous, hard- 
working man, temporarily deprived of work but eager 
to resume it: all of which would appear to indicate the 
existence of a certain aversion to doing work if it can be 
avoided. 

Kven in the pursuit of pleasure—that inalienable right, 
accruing to us through the accident of having been born— 
we seem loth to indulge in undue exertion. We sit at ease 
to witness spectacles of exertion by other people; we are 
content to watch great football matches instead of playing 
in little ones. Our very dancing entails a minimum of 
exertion ; well might the orchestras of to-day exclaim 
with them of old, ‘‘ We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ”—“‘ ye have but walked.’ Sir Christopher 
Hatton danced his way into Queen Elizabeth’s favour; he 
did not stroll thither. 

In following our own vocation—of which, more than any 
other, it may be said that its ideals can only be expressed 
through work, and its particular advantages can only be 
obtained through work—in our own vocation we are inclined 
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to content ourselves with pressing the button of photo- 
graphy instead of wielding the pencil of the sketcher. 
The button has its excellent uses, it is true, but for the 
student the pencil is the nobler instrument, more intimate 
in its teaching, more useful in its exercise. 

It would seem, indeed, that when we come to some Hiil 
Difficulty, which Bunyan’s pilgrim mounted with so much 
toil, we are apt to feel aggrieved if it is not provided with 
a funicular. But the real truth is that hard work is one 
of the greatest blessings that can be bestowed. It is an 
anodyne to grief, a tonic to the mind, a sedative to the soul. 


ROYAL LINKS PAVILION DANCE HALL, CROMER. 
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What is so irksome as idleness? What is more tedious 
than want of occupation ? The exercise of one’s faculties 
is itself a pleasure, even if the result has no far-reaching 
effect. 

The very deficiency of strenuousness in the mass gives 
greater scope to the individual : the hard worker has fewer 
competitors. Without undue perturbation he can work 
out his problem of construction, his problems of design ; 
from one inadequate effort to another he can climb to his 
final solution. He can wring its secrets from the past, 
through long summer days amid the soaring pillars of some 
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ancient church, or beneath the mazy ceilings of Elizabeth, 
or from the graver adornment of the Georges. No trouble 
will be too great, no day too long, no means of sustenance 
too negligible. He will learn to know his own country 
and its splendid inheritance of architecture. He will learn 
to love its fields, its woods, its streams, its hills—aye, and 
its mountains, too, in the pursuit of his work. In its parks 
and its ancient gardens he will catch a glimpse of bygone 
grandeur ; within the walls which they surround he will 
find storehouses of the finest products of arts other than his 
own. Thus will he widen his outlook on life, on history 
and on art, and if he follow his bent to the full he will be 
eligible for inclusion in that small and select company who 
canfwith truth aver that they have slept in every county 
in England, and not only slept, I hope, but been wide awake 
as well, 

Youth will have its day, and will still long, now as of 
yore 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair, 
even if Amaryllis herself sits at a drawing board, and the 
tangles of Newra’s hair hide her bowed head as she taps 
the typewriter. But let us not forget, after all, that now, 
as of yore, Fame (that last infirmity of noble mind) will 
still msist as a condition of our winning her, that we 
must ; 

Scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

Well, my tirade is done; and this, at any rate, can be 
said, that if symptoms of a decline in strenuousness may 
sometimes suggest themselves, even in architectural 
students, there is not much to carp at in the amount of 
work submitted for the prizes that bring us here to-night. 
More particularly is this true of the Tite prize, which has 
evoked the finest competition of recent years. Neither 
duty nor inclination prompts me to attempt criticism of the 
work of the year; that responsibility is placed in the able 
hands of Mr. Maurice Webb. 

But there is one matter upon which, in conclusion, I 
must touch, and which I am sure will be of interest. The 
very handsome prizes which, chiefly through the beneficence 
of individuals, the Institute is enabled to offer to students 
are now to be co-ordinated in an intelligible manner, and 
they are to be arranged in a kind of ladder, of which the 
topmost rung will be the Rome Prize. More than this: 
it is felt that Maintenance Scholarships are sorely needed 
in order that youths of narrow means, who have a call 
towards architecture, may be helped in their start on 
the arduous path. A considerable amount of money 
'S now practically dissipated in small prizes throughout 
the country, prizes which do not always attract competitors. 
It is proposed to approach the donors to see if it may be 
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possible to pool the funds with a view to founding Main- 
tenance Scholarships with them. But whether this prove 
practicable or not, a first step has been taken in the desired 
direction, for the Society of Architects have allocated 
part of their funds to one Maintenance Scholarship and the 
Institute part of theirs to another. On this agreeable 
outlook I will conclude. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1875. 


Messrs. Agnew have opened their annual exhibition ot 
paintings in Manchester. Among the works are :—Millais’ 
“North West Passage,” ‘‘ Winter Fuel,’ and ‘‘ Gambler’s 
Wife” ; Calderon’s ‘* Half Hours with the Best Authors,’’ and 
“Queen of the Tournament”; Linnell’s ‘“‘ Rain Cloud,” Graham’s 
‘Sea Birds’ Home,” and Gilbert’s ‘‘ Battle of Marston Moor.” 


Book Review. 


“ Estimating for Building and Public Works.”’ 

The third edition of this work, by Mr. P. Price Davies, F.S.1., 
price £1 1s. 0d. nett, has been enlarged and brought up to date 
under a new title, more descriptive of the field covered by the 
new edition. The former edition dealt chiefly with housing, but 
the new edition is intended to cover every class of building work. 

The work will repay careful study by the student as well as 
the practical estimator, and in spite of the great mass of infor- 
mation contained within the covers, reference to any item has 
been made easy. 

The difficult times the building trades are passing through 


_make it, we should say, impossible to attach constants of labour 


to building materials; but as the constants shown in the volume 
under review are calculated from work done, the information 
should be a fairly safe guide. 


EasTBouRNe.—Messrs. Vaughan, Kent & Partners are to be 
asked to send in tenders for concrete houses.—The tender, 
£4,265, of Messrs. Miller & Selmes, Ltd., has been accepted for 
the extension of the Seaside baths.—Plans passed: two bun- 
galows, Lottbridge Road, for Mr. W. R. Hamblyn, architect ; 
Conyersion of Hadley House, Upperton Road, into business 
premises, for Mr. P. D. Stoneham, architect ; additions Railway 
Arms, South Street, for Messrs. Denman & Son, architects ; 
house, Le Brun Road, for Mr. S. Box, architect.—Plans for a 
Baptist Church in Victoria Drive have been prepared by Mr. 8. 
Box. 

Itrorp.—The Urban District Council are to prepare plans for 
142 non-parlour houses on the surplus land in Horns Lane.— 
Plans passed : 26 houses, Sunnyside, for British Builders, Ltd.; 
eight houses and shops, Gantshill Parade, for Messrs. P. E. Brand. 
Ltd.; 49 houses, Cranley Drive and Lonsdale Gardens, for Mr. P. 
Triplete. 
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Imagination Let Loose. 


Architects, like solicitors, are not prone to a free imagina- 
tion, they leave that to the builder, when at the final 
settlement of a contract he exhibits it rather overpoweringly, 
which in business appears to be of no little value. Possibly 
architects regard with suspicion any manifestation of the 
imagination because it makes for too much originality, 
and, as a set-off against this, they take peeps at current 
architecture in the illustrated building periodicals, so as 
to hinder any likelihood of carrying architecture any 
unlawful step beyond its legitimate level, and then sit down 
for extended moments opposite clean sheets of paper, and 
after drawing in a line or two, erase it in favour of other 
lines, ete. 

It is a pity that imagination remains unrecognised. It 
may be that we really misunderstand it. Speaking gener- 
ally, it is the will working on the contents of the mind, and 
I feel sure that it must give great satisfaction to architects 
to know that the mind contains many things, and if the 
centres of sensation and perception could be stimulated 
it would produce wonderful pictures, which for originality 
and transcending loveliness could not be surpassed. 

Of this I would like to speak feelingly and also to place 
on record some facts for the benefit of the architectural 
profession as a whole relating to this latent appendage and 
how it can be successfully tapped. It reads like a ghostly 
romance, and all who are nervous and work in the silence 
of isolation in the office at nights should avoid reading 
what follows. 

I had occasion to work for an architect many years ago 
and a large share of night work fell to my lot. The office 
was situated in an old building, so old that the purpose of 
the building could only be conjectured. It had cellars that 
dovetailed with the cellars of other buildings, in which you 
could lose yourself, and it had floor joists right through the 
party walls, so that the sound of anyone walking over the 
next door floor was so audible that you had an idea that 
someone was actually in the room. Working in the silence 
by the light of a feeble gas jet it was very weird and creepy. 

It had been hot and close all day, and when I commenced 
my nightly duties, the windows were wide open to let in as 
much of the outside air as possible. I could hear the 
mumbling of thunder as if a long way off. As the noise of 
thunder always made me think of coffins, underground 
cellars and gargoyles, I experienced that unpleasant 
sensation of being nervous. By rights I ought to have 
gone home for company. But we were in for a competition 
for a memorial chapel, and there was not much time at my 
disposal, so I pegged away and thought of Cora. Her 
beautiful face occupied my mind, for she was an angel and 
would adorn heaven itself. Her golden hair and brown 
eyes, her sparkling wit that poured from between her rosy 
lips like cascades of pearls, stimulated me to work harder. 

Now Cora was the only daughter of my employer, and I 
had the presumption to think that if I worked hard enough 
IT would have a chance of pleasing the old man and winning 
her hand. But I had a rival in my fellow assistant. 
also made love to her and perhaps entertained the same 
hopes as I had. Maybe at this moment he was up at the 

- house making love to her. But what woman could love 

such a man? He had an ungainly form, large head and 
hands, dark eyes and black overhanging hair. The hungry 
eyes he always bestowed upon her conjured up a huge 
gorilla. Besides being an architect he also painted, but 
his pictures were anything but art; in fact, they were 
representations of uncouth things that appealed to the 
lower passions and desires of man. | 

So you see when I thought of Darnel I naturally shud- 
dered, but as a growl of thunder in the distance awakened 
me to ordinary things I began to try and concentrate my 
mind upon my design. Already I had spoilt some sheets 
of paper, and on one occasion spilt the bottle of red ink 
so that the paper resembled a full sun, surrounded by 
tentacles. But nothing that I did seemed of the slightest 
use. ImaginationI hadnone. I hadideas. It was Darnel 
who had it all. In disgust I was about to cover up my 
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drawing and go home, when I heard footsteps upon the 
staircase, and to my amazement he entered. 

‘Come to see how you are progressing,” he said cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ The old man told me you would be here.” He | 
took a stool and gazed at me out of a pair of animal-like 
eyes. 

I made a brief rejoinder. | 

‘““ He seems to think a lot of you, Inglis,” Darnel con- | 
tinued, as I stooped over my work again. “I expect 
that if you succeed in winning the competition his interest — 
in you will not stop at mere business relations.” He added _ 
this so pointedly, that I looked up in surprised anger at 
his presumption in reading what was constantly in my — 
mind. | 

‘“ What do you mean ?”’ I exclaimed coldly. 

A rather inexplicable expression came into his face. 
‘““ Come,”’ he said cordially, “‘ I would like to see you win.” 

“You are very kind!” I exclaimed sarcastically. 

‘““T mean it!” he cried. “If there is another man I 
care for more than you, show him to me.” 

This was said so very naturally and kindly that I rather 
reproached myself for having ever harboured evil thoughts _ 
of him. But we never know to what extent jealousy will 
lead us. I thanked him, and he ventured to take a peep at _ 
my drawing. He gave a grunt of disappointment. “Tf — 
you do not mind me saying so, Inglis, you lack the power 
of invoking the imagination.” 

I told him that I had no imagination to invoke. | 

‘““ Nonsense, everyone has an imagination!’ he ex- — 
claimed. “If you could use it, and that added to your 
skill with the pencil, you would be able to produce some- — 
thing worth looking at. As you know, I have a very | 
powerful imagination, but no means of giving expression — 
to it except by the brush.” 

I shook my head hopelessly. 
trying,” I replied. 

““ Have you ever tried that bottle the old man keeps in 
his cupboard ? I often do.” | 

I told him I had never done so. 

Well try it,” he urged, leaving his seat and returning — 
with a bottle from the private room. “ This is the stuff 
for you!” he exclaimed, holding it out. “It’s some of 
the very best he keeps in those mysterious cellars of his.” 

I was amused at his earnestness, and when he procured 
a tumbler and poured out a liberal quantity I gulped it — 
down. | 

“It’s good, isn’t it now?” he exclaimed with intense 
interest. 

I had been a strict teetotaler, but I agreed. After he — 
had returned the bottle to its rightful place he excused him- 
self and left the office, promising to look in later to see 
how I had gone on. 

The effect of this cordial had a distinct influence over — 
my mind. I began to realise that I had an imagination | 
after all and was turning it into sublime things of beauty, 
and as I gazed out into the night, pleasing flights of fancy 
chased themselves across the sky, but a streak of lightning 
cleft the blackness and made an erratic passage to earth. — 
It slowly melted away and J became aware of an unusual 
mental lucidity, after which an extraordinary nebulous 
substance seemed to gather around me which was followed _ 
by some filmly outlines which came and went, then 1 — 
became quite oblivious to all outward things, the gas light, 
room and drawing board. I now seemed to stand ina 
vast space held by a marvellous sense of creative design. 
I felt that nothing was impossible to me. le 

Now, strangely enough, I commenced to build up my ~ 
design from this substratum of nebulous material. Soon— — 
how soon I knew not, for time was nought—an adumbration 
of a mighty edifice gradually merged into being. It wasa 
structure of colossal proportions, yet in perfect harmony — 
and spoke of archaic love and the secrets of the ages. | 
Columns of pure white and coloured marbles, inlaid with 
pure gold in bands and studded with precious stone, 
towered upward until they melted into an azured and 
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spangled empyreal of lofty splendour. The walls were of 
slabs of nephite green, lapis lazuli and pink thulite. There 
were mouldings of purple and violet amethyst and clusters 
of opals, golden yellow agates and amber-coloured topaz. 
The floor was mosaic, devised in gold and silver, onyx, 
garnet and rich ruby jasper. 

At the far end I made an altar of purest alabaster behind 
which towered a reredos of blue and milky chalcedony. 

Wrapt in profound contemplation I viewed my mind 
work. It was thrilling, the majesty of it divine, and spoke 
a language of love and affection. As I thought of love, 
my heart went out to Cora and a delicious thrill shook me 
from head to foot, and I noticed that everything took on a 
grander hue. The fabric of the building became more 
ethereal and beautiful as if it wanted the influence of a 
feminine mind to complete what a masculine mind had 
conceived. 

When the imagination is once stimulated the hardest 
task in the world is to control the mind from thinking of 
commonplace things. On the wall of the chapel, a kitchen 
range, with side boiler and brass tap, stone mantel shelf 
and jambs would persist in appearing. After a supreme 
effort I managed to get rid of it. When I had done SO, a 
number of square things, like tombs, lined one of the aisles, 
and when I discovered that they were gas cookers I tried 
to dismiss from my mind thoughts of roast beef and York- 
shire pudding, and anything to do with the culinary of the 
house. I could see the foundations of the walls, which 
were of concrete, and noticed that the concrete had too 
many voids in it. This was due to a certain weakness in 
the general, which manifested itself in the particular ; just 
as anything the matter with the particular affects the 
general, such as when the liver is out of order. 

As I thus stood thinking I became sensible of the power 
of looking into the night of time. I had original ideas of 
matter and evolution and how architecture grows. Now 
I seemed to hold the key to much of my speculations. I 
saw that evolution meant the act of something evolving 
through the ages. I saw life fluttering from low beginnings 
growing more varied and complex through all the orders of 
nature until it reached man and beyond. I saw modern 
man as a better animal, some still in the thraldom of lower 
animal passions. Some were monsters of uncontrolled 
desires, with minds subordinated to flesh. I was familiar 
with the Darwinian theory and had read something of 
Herbert Spencer, Ernest Haekel and Batty Langley. 

This accounted for man’s perverse nature at times, his 

extraordinary animal tendencies and beastial reversion to 
anterior states. 
_ I have said nothing of what lay without my building. 
I could see through the translucent fabric. On my left, 
afar off, a dark and forbidding mountain rose in grim 
majesty, silhouetted against an angry-looking sky of 
flaming red. I felt decidedly uneasy when I saw this. 
Something told me to beware. Imagine my horror—how 
can I ever describe what follows—when T saw a huge 
crimson face rising beyond it, in which two hostile eyes 
began to search the surroundings. Between me and the 
face there was intense darkness in which I saw the lightning 
playing. How large this face was I could make no guess. 
I had no scale with me; in fact, measurements were 
useless, 

At last those eyes searched me out, and like a cat gliding 
towards its prey, came on, and I began to experience terror 
so awful and ghastly that I lost all power of volition and 
stood transfixed. 

Now the walls of my magnificent edifice began to waver 
and finally to melt in parts, and the stuff of which they were 
made changed into lead-coloured loathsome coils that 
glided about my feet. Previously my whole being had 
been lifted to the highest conception of holy beatitude, now 
I was overcome by a nightmare of horror so awful that any 
other must pale into insignificance. 

Now those eyes—I saw no longer the face for it had 
become submerged in a bank of dank woolly clouds— 
began to glide down the mountain side, unwaveringly, 
unflinchingly. Streaks of vermilion were quivering about 
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its skirts like tentacles fringing some water-bred creature, 
and as I looked again it began to assume the outline of a 
grotesque human being and stood eyeing me with blazing 
orbs of demoniac fury. 

The air became charged with a deadly chill and as the 
thing paused without the precincts of my building, the 
gliding hosts around me drifted towards it and fastened 
themselves on its grisly body like parasitic larvee. 

Now it began to rear itself and advance with a stealthy 
undulating gait. I held up my hands towards it and gave 
it a searching glance, and then, oh Heavens! I realised 
what and who it was. It was a simulacrum of Darnel. 
There are times when deadly fear may bring inspiration. | 
turned in despair to the altar that yet remained intact, 
and held out my arms in frantic supplication. Then a 
strange thing happened. A beam of pure white light 
pierced the nigrescent void and a figure glided down it 
and stood between me and it. Merciful Heavens ! it was 
Cora, etherealised, spiritualised, radiant, calm, gloriously 
beautiful, a very goddess of power. Her hand was upraised 
and she commanded the monster to go. It hesitated,»its 
baleful eyes began to drop, and then clutching the air with 
huge hairy limbs to which were fastened hook-like talons 
of fearful potency, wavered, turned round, and still clutching 
the air glided furiously away. Then followed a tremendous 
crash as if all the mountains of the earth had tumbled over 
one another, and then I found myself lying on the office 
floor, awakening just in time to hear the tail end of what 
must have been a dreadful crash of thunder. 

I soon found my feet, and, to my amazement, a design 
in most exquisite pencilship stared at me from my drawing 
board. I stood admiring it bathed in a delightful ecstasy. 
Had I done it? Well, I must have been working because 
all my finger tips were black with lead pencil and the 
floor was littered with the sharpenings of it. 

I awoke from my dream as I heard footsteps coming up 
the stairs and Darnel entered. I clutched the edge of the 
drawing board and gazed at him with orbs of terror, whilst 
my face became livid and my jaws clamped together. 

“I came up to see if you were all right,” he said. 
“Several buildings have been struck by lightning. It’s 
been an awful storm, hasn’t it 2? ” 

He looked at me queerly, and then on to the drawing 
board. At once his face lit up. 

“ You'll admit, Inglis, that a little of the old man’s 
medicine—not too much nor too little—is the right kind 
of stuff to work on,’ he exclaimed. 

His face became so whimsical that I burst out laughing. 

‘* Darnel, I’ve had a nasty dickens of a dream! ”’ I cried, 
“and imagined all kinds of unholy things.”’ : 

‘Your liver must have been out of gear,” he replied. 
“ But cover up your drawing and I'll see you home.” 

*k * * : * 

After all, Darnel was not in love with Cora, and he was 
sincerely happy when we won the competition. My wishes 
were fully realised. Cora and the practice became mine; 
beyond a little of the old man’s cordial to help me out at 
times, I never touch it. 

J. E. Rei. 


Competition News. 
STOCKBRIDGE URBAN Districr Counctt, 

The Council invite designs in competition for swimming baths, 
etc., to be erected at a cost not exceeding £8,000. Premiums 
of £25, £15 and £10. Further particulars may be obtained from 
and designs are to be submitted to the undersigned before 
April 7, 1925. 

CHARLES Hope@KINson, ; 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Stockbridge, near Sheffield. 


CouLspoN.—Plans passed: 16 houses, Penworthan Road, 
for Mr. J. Warren; 8 houses, Northwood Avenue, for Messrs. 
E. Cleaver & Co.; 26 houses, Chipstead Valley Road, for Mr. 
H. Hemmings. 

LuanpupNo.—Lord Mostyn is giving a site to the Urban’ 
District Council for a maternity and child welfare centre, for 
which Mr. A. Hewitt, architect. has already prepared plans. 
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The Story of Regent Street. 
By Charles G. Harper. 


February 6, 1925 
—II. 


VIEW OF REGENT STREET, 


THE QUADRANT AS IT WAS. 


The leaseholders of the sites took their holdings from 
the Woods and Forests Department at a ground- rent, for 
the average sites, of 20 by 50 ft., of £52 10s. Corner sites 
were generally leased at £60 ground-rent, little more that 
one shilling a foot. 

The enormous appreciation of values in Regent Street 
may be judged from the rentals asked, and readily obtained, 
in 1900. At that time the average rents of premises on 
the east side of Regent Street was £750. On the west 
side the figure was considerably lower, £500; for here, as 
in most London business thoroughfares, there is a ‘‘ good ”’ 
and a “bad” side. All Londoners know that the east 
side of Regent Street ever has been the liveliest and the most 
attractive. 

At the opening of the 1914 London season there was a 


SHOWING PARTIAL RECONSTRUCTION, 


SypnNey W. Nrewsery, Photographer. 


genera] further rise in the rentals of favourite London 
streets; and those in Regent Street appreciated about 
50 per cent. Strange to say, the desolating war had no 
ill effect on these rentals ; which, indeed, have bounded up 
to yet higher peaks. 

The great modern building, Trafalgar House, at the angle 
of Waterloo Place and Charles Street, occupied by many 
tenants, and held from the Crown on a lease with 70 years 
yet to run, was sold in 1924, privately, at a price not 
stated; but the combined annual rentals paid by the 
occupying firms was given at about £25,000. 

The trafficking in the old Regent Street ground-leases 
and sub-leases in the course of the ninety-nine years was 
amazing: and it was found by the Woods and Forests 
Department, which administered this Crown property, 
that when the ground-leases fell in there sometimes were as 
many as nine or ten intermediate interests. 

The cheerful quality of Nash’s stucco-fronted new 
London is now, with the demolition of so much of his works, 
almost only a tradition; but if we seek it diligently, we 
shall find it in his Park Crescent and the several stately 
tefraces that abut upon Regent’s Park. Susceptible as 
were his characteristic works of being given a clean face with 
a new coat of paint, they had at least the merit—whatever 
other adverse criticism may be levelled against them— 
that they had not of necessity to bear the coating of 
London grime which was the penalty of brick and stone 
before the modern introduction of steam cleaning. Nor 
did Nash’s stucco treatment die with him. Basevi and 
others, in Belgravia and elsewhere, found the ea good, 
and employed it freely. 

There is more scope for criticism of Nash’s interiors than 
there is of his elevations. He had exteriorly, a fine eye for 
proportion ; but his Regent Street interiors were dark and 
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SWALLOW STREET, REGENT STREET. 


cramped, with meagre staircases: a lack of sincerity, 
when compared with the imposing outward view. 

For, though we build to-day so very much higher and 
more solidly, there can be no doubt but that the Regent 
Street and Waterloo Place elevations by Nash were of an 
imposing character: far more so than, after all, are the 
intimidating, monumental structures of this latter-day. 
There is this all-important reason why the greater and loftier 
and more solid buildings that have now arisen facing those 
famous streets do not appear to be of a more imposing 
nature (nay, are of less) than those which have been 
removed to make way for them ; itis that, while the width 
of Regent Street and Waterloo Place was nicely pro- 
portioned to the height of the original buildings it is now 
wholly out of proportion with those new ones of about 
twice the height: the streets not having been widened 
in accordance with the scale of the modern building 
operations. These notable thoroughfares have, in that 
sense, been ruined. They have lost their cheerfulness and 
gaiety, and have gained a monumental sobriety. 

We cannot now declare of the new Quadrant, as was 
said of the old, that “‘ it exhibits all the majesty and solemn 
dignity of Imperial Rome; whether we view it under the 
rays of the midday sun, or gaze, entranced, upon its classic 
beauties at midnight, when the moonbeams cast mysterious 
shadows upon the colonnade that was a supreme effort of 
the distinguished architect’s genius. As we wander along, 
in midst of the curving roadway Butenough! That 
was written, obviously, a very long time ago, for not only 
do we know, as a matter of London’s history, that the 
colonnade which once formed a covered way over the 
pavement, on either side was removed in 1848, following 
upon the protests of the shopkeepers, who said—justly 
enough—that it rendered their shops dark and harboured 
undesirable loiterers; but we know also that any rash 
person proposing to wander along the middle of the roadway 
of Regent Street, admiring the effects of light and shade, 
rather than keeping a watchful eye upon the traffic, would 
not be likely to wander very far before being struck down 
by one of the many modern mechanical juggernauts that 
infest the roadway. 

Nash’s colonnades of 270 fluted hollow iron columns, 
set on granite plinths. He was the first architect to 


employ iron in the purely architectural, rather than the 
constructional way. Four of his iron columns remained 
until August, 1924, where Swallow Street enters the 
Quadrant; they disappeared at that time with the 
demolition of this side of the Quadrant. 


Tt would seem likely, although we have no exact infor- 
mation, that it was Nash who designed also the character- 
istic lamp posts that until about 1900—when they dis- 
uppeared—decorated Regent Street. Truly didthey decorate 
it: for the design of the plinth from which the lamp- 
standard sprang, embodied the Roman fasces and axe, very 
well cast iniron. These lamp-standards were thoroughly 
in keeping with the style of the street. The gaiety of 
Regent Street probably was increased when the colonnades 
were removed and the stone balcony by Pennethorne was 
added. When the colonnade was removed Pennethorne’s 
balcony was added to fill a somewhat bald interval. It 
was a charming and delicate feature. Something of what 
it was like may be seen in the accompanying illustration 
of the Swallow Street junction with the Quadrant. 


Well, the last of Nash’s street is going. It was, in view 
of this impending reconstruction that the houses and 
shops were allowed to become a little neglected. 


The first breaks in the long line of Nash’s street, from 
Waterloo Place to Langham Place, occurred when Hanover 
Chapel was demolished, in 1895, and St. Philip’s Church, in 
lower Regent Street, about the same time. St. Philip’s 
was the work of G. 8. Repton, 1819-22. Neither actually 
were by Nash, although of his time. He seems to have 
restricted himself wholly to secular buildings, with the 
exception of his famous All Souls, Langham Place, designed 
by him for the especial purpose of masking the awkward 
afterthought of the skewed junction with Portland Place. 
Hanover Chapel, 1823-25, by C. R. Cockerell, had a stately 
portico, extending over the pavement. Its Ionic work 
was copied from the temple of Minerva Polias, at Priene. 
It stood where the unworthy flaunting meretriciousness of 
what is called the ‘‘ Butterick building” is now. The site 
had become too valuable for that of a place of worship, and 
could be afforded only by fashions and fashion-plates. 
That building was the first evidence of what, by favour 
of a Government Department, seeking chiefly increased 
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revenues, the new Regent Street might.become. There are, 
indeed, better new things there than that: else we might 
wholly despair; but still, the result is appalling; not in 
the quality of any other individual structure, but in the 
extraordinarily miscellaneous character the street’s archi- 
tecture now exhibits. As a whole, it has all the modern 
vices of display and overloaded ornament of the gigantic 
kind; with those angle turrets and unnecessary pavilions 
which seem to make every commercial building try to 
aspire to the dignity of an institution. 

Alarmed and scolded by the architectural profession, 
which viewed with disfavour the Butterick building, the 
Government Department responsible for the future aspect 
of Regent Street called in the advice of Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., “ Design us,” it was said, in effect, ‘‘ what 
you consider ought to be the ideal Regent Street.” 

And it was even so. His ideal is plain to see, in the huge 
block on the west side of the Quadrant, running back with 
a second front to Piccadilly, and comprising shops and 
the Piccadilly Hotel. The Piccadilly building-line was 
set back when the Gothic St. James’s Hall was taken down 
to make room for it. 

Norman Shaw’s Regent Quadrant elevation is beautiful, 
although too monumental for the site; and if the Piccadilly 
elevation be fantastic, more like Bernard Shaw, let us 
say, than Norman Shaw, that is partly due to the necessity 
for setting back the upper part. 

While architects and the Department concerned were 
pleased with the Quadrant front of Norman Shaw’s build- 
ings, the shopkeepers were not. They sent up an exceeding 
bitter cry about the small and dark caverns they declared 
the new shops to be; with the result that no more in that 
style have been built. Indeed, there is something to be 
said for the shopkeeper’s view. He wants all the big area 
of plate-glass frontage he can get; and when he is fobbed 
off, instead, with little windows, such as these, like show- 
cases, set amidst heavy masses of rusticated masonry, he 
begins to think no one will notice his wares. 

So the newer buildings have gone to the other extreme : 
with plate-glass in some cases from the pavement. Yet 
we would prefer, not that ultra-commercialism, but the 
Norman Shaw shops. 

Of course, with all this changing of policy, the effect has 
become one of chaos. We hear much in these times of 
“ town-planning,”’ but the talk is mere hypocrisy when we 
see such doings as the destruction of Piccadilly Circus, and 
the making it into a dangerous open space of no known 
figure in geometry; and when vast buildings of clashing 
styles arise beside streets that have not been widened, and 
thus are permitted to shut out light and air. 

There stood until the close of 1924 in what was Piccadilly 
Circus a fine building that in its stately and chaste propor- 
tions put to shame the nameless horror which recently has 
been completed at what was the south-eastern segment of 
the old Circus, hard by the Criterion Restaurant. This 
beautiful relic of a time when town-planning was done and 
not yet merely talked about, and made the subject of 
wholly insincere lip service, was the County Fire Office, 
by Robert Abraham, 1819. The site of it is a bold and 
prominent one, for it crests the rise from lower Regent 
Street. Even to the simple inscription above the cornice, 
“ County Fire Office,” done in modest lettering, it was the 
type of a dignity and restraint to which we have bidden 
“ good-bye.” The restraint and excellent proportions of 
this building grew more manifest in later years, in con- 
trast with the restless vulgarity of its surroundings. It 
surely is the worst condemnation we can frame of its 
modern neighbours thus to declare that, because of them, 
we learned at las‘ to appreciate it the more. 

Returning to Oxford Circus, and crossing 1t amid the 
thronged traffic, to the imminent danger of life and limb, 
beneath those grossly tall buildings that front the streets 
like cliffs, we come to where the Langham Hotel faces down 
Regent Street and obstructs the direct line. There, on 
the right, is All Souls’ Church ; that church whose archi- 
tectural peculiarities used to be the butt of witlings. But 
Nash knew better than they. He advanced it and gave it 
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that circular Ionic colonnade and that Corinthian peristyle 
for, to him, the best of reasons. They, and the singular 


spire masked, as no other architectural device so well 


could, the extremely untidy junction at this point of 
Riding House Street and several other thoroughfares. 
Without the church, what would have been the result 2. A 


dreadful complex of squalor not unlike Seven Dials, and — g 


probably—with the usual British genius for such things— 
two or three public-houses at the most strategic points. 
As was the corner of Nash’s own mansion in Lower Regent 
Street, so is this corner by All Souls’ Church, extremely 
reminiscent of the characteristic old parts of Bath. . — 

Round this elbow, we come into Portland Place, that 
~ broadest street in London,” and leave the Crown property 
for a space, for that of the Duke of Portland. It was 
built in 1778 by Robert Adam. The “Foley House ” 
of that day had been built by Lord Foley, on thé site where 
the Langham Hotel now stands; and the Duke of Portland 
had contracted with him not to build to the north of it, as 
Lord Foley desired that the view should not be obstructed 
in that direction. But the Duke wished to develop his 
estate; and by a piece of sharp practice he built, not in 
the strict sense to the north, but on the east and west sides 
of due north of Foley House, the exceptionally wide Port- 
land Place, whose width is due to this cunning observance 
of the letter, but not the spirit, of a contract. ae 

The sedate residential character of Portland Place seems 
at last to be drawing to its close. Many of its mansions 
are “ to let” in these times of high rates and taxes, when 
the wealthy are not so easy in their circumstances as they 
were; already two blocks of flats have been built here. 
In this age of what the Americans style “ big business,” 
now that business is overflowing Regent Street into the sur- 
roundings once exclusively residential quarters, business 
firms are regarding Portland Place with an acquisitive 
glance. ‘‘A mansion here,” said a West End auctioneer, 
recently, “which is worth to a private person £15,000 is 
worth to a business £25,000’; and he prophesied shortly 
a complete change in this desirable quarter; citing how 
already the neighbouring Cavendish Square is going that 
way. 
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‘““FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
J A K | Ni ( F 0 Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
| is & a. Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 
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= BOILERS = 
= New Series, Nos. 4D, 5D and 6D—Available shortly = 
= These new Boilers, made in three sizes, combine all the = 
= advantages of existing types with a really effective top = 
= plate for cooking. Capacities: 35 to 94 gals. per hour. = 
= List Prices from £5: 17:6 = 
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Portland Place wholly escaped the common fate of many 
London squares, of being provided with a monument or 
statue, until recently, when in December, 1922, an eques- 
trian statue of Field-Marshal Sir George Stuart White, the 
defender of Ladysmith, was unveiled. On March 6, 1924, 
there was unveiled a memorial of Lord Lister, the founder 
of modern antiseptic surgery. It is very French in feeling 
and design. 

At the further end, where the Crown lands of Marylebone 
begin, was formerly the stretch of fields and meadows called 


/ || 


PRINCE EDWARD 
DUKE OF KENT 
{ 1V SON OF GEORGE 


STATUE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 


““Duppersfield.’’ Portland Place is endedby another of Nash’s 
ingenious and spectacular devices: Park Crescent. In the 
gardens stands that undistinguished statue, by Gahagan, of 
the Duke of Kent, fourth son of George the Third, Edward 
Augustus, who died in 1820, aged fifty-three, father of 
Queen Victoria, and progenitor of our Kings and kings to 
be. We know it to be by Gahagan because his name is 
boldly cast on the pillar on which the Duke’s right arm 
rests. He did not make so much of his subject as probably 
he would have done had he possessed the gift of prophetic 
insight. He saw him only as he was; and that was not a 
particularly great figure. But his peer’s robes save him 
from utter commonplace. 

The architectural quality of Nash’s Park Crescent man- 
sions must needs be admired to-day; and the stucco on their 
elevations and on the coupled Ionic columns that support 
the continuous balcony with its well-proportioned entabla- 
ture and the delicate row of dentils is as perfect as ever it 
was. Few now know that the original design was to con- 
struct a Circus here, of which the corresponding half was 
to be on the other side of the Marylebone Road. The ground 
for the other half was actually laid out and the arches of 
the cellars turned, when the project was abandoned. It 
would have been by far the largest circus ever constructed. 
Another abandoned idea was that of placing at this point 
an immense Triumphal Arch. In the Crace Collection at 
the British Museum are two drawings of the design. Where 
the abandoned half of the Circus was to have been is Park 
Square. 
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So do we come to the terminus of one of the most epoch- 
making scheme of improvementsfor London. The planning 
of the circles of Regent’s Park is by Nash, and most of the 
ornate terraces of mansions are his; but the projected 
Palace of the magnificent George the Fourth was never 
begun. Through the Park runs another great work by 
Nash, the Regent’s Canal, connecting the Grand Junction 
Canal at Paddington with the Thames at Limehouse. It 
was begun in October, 1812, and completed in August, 1820. 


Art Galleries and Exhibitions. 


Miss Hilda Hechle is showing a splendid collection of Alpine 
pictures at the St. George’s Gallery, 32a George Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1. We quote the following from Mr. P. G. Konody’s 
Foreword because it seems to be a befitting prelude to any 
remarks that may be offered in praise of a truly wonderful 
collection of paintings. 

‘The essence of wsthetic enjoyment is the thrill of a novel 
experience, the discovery of a new kind of beauty. Gaultier, in 
an essay on * The Meaning of Art,’ maintains that there is neither 
Beauty nor Ugliness in nature; that Beauty, indeed, is not a 
quality of matter but of mind. Beauty is in the artist’s vision, 
in his emotional reaction to the outside world. Through the 
work of art he communicates this emotion, this realisation of 
Beauty to the spectator, and teaches him to find a corresponding 
Beauty in nature. <A tree, for instance, or a mountain, can 
never be ‘beautiful’ in itself, but is only made beautiful by 
the magic of art. . 

“It is moot point whether the appreciation of beauty in 
mountain scenery, or perhaps even of landscape in general, was 
developed to any extent before it was stimulated by the appear- 
ance of landscape in painting. How little evidence of such 
appreciation there is to be found in the literary records! A 
high mountain was regarded as a thing of terror and of danger, 
an obstacle to traffic and free intercourse. And as it was with 
literature so with pictorial art the painters had no eye for 
landscape. A flat gold background served their purpose until 
notto gave his scriptural narratives a rudimentary landscape 
setting. The mountain appeared in art, and the thing of terror 
became a thing of beauty. He opened the eyes of his con- 
temporaries to the beauty of inanimate nature. But for 
centuries of slow evolution the landscape remained more or less 
an adjunct to figure painting. Its independent existence cannot 
be said to date back further than the seventeenth century ; 
and it was only in comparatively recent years that the artist 
ventured forth to conquer the heights, the grim world of barren 
rock, eternal snow and glacier ice, far above the last. vestiges 
of vegetation. 

“The earlier landscape painters who were attracted by 
mountain scenery preferred the comfortable life of the valley 
and painted the heights from a respectable distance. They 
never penetrated into their intimacy. They showed us the Alps 
as we might see them from a railway carriage and added little or 
nothing to our own emotional experience. Miss Hilda Hechle’s 
water-colour drawings take us right into the heart of those 


mighty solitudes, far from the haunts of man, into the great . 


stillness where no sound is heard save the rushing of the glacier 
stream and the roaring of the wind.” 

Those who have experienced the pleasures of a lengthy stay 
in Switzerland and have devoted any time to the study of snow 
and sky colour effects will recognise many of these in the 
admirably painted scenes exhibited in this gallery. The whole 
catalogue describes 48 Alpine views and not a single scene is a 
repetition either in choice of view or colouring. The painters’ 
technique is simple. Such mannerisims that she possesses do 
not jar or obtrude themselves. A close examination only 
increases one’s admiration of her very simple renderings. No. 5, 
Aiguille du Tour, Afternoon Sun, and No. 8, Winter at Hahnen- 
moos Adelboden, are two that will live long in the minds of those 
who visit the exhibition. Miss Hechle seems to have been able 
to avoid the tragic note in all her pictures and gives mountains 
as they really are, masses of stone and rock standing high out 
against skies in striking contrast. The paintings are all drawn 
with a remarkable strength of line, none of the misty vapours 
cloud effects have been introduced which so frequently mean 
nothing and are made to serve those who cannot handle the 
subject. Miss Hechle fully demonstrates that she is not afraid 
of mountains ; she, on the contrary, seems to revel in expressing 
their rugged strength. No. 14, an Alpine Lake, is very good 
indeed. -No. 16, Aiguille du Chardonnet, has much that pleases, 
the snowfield lit by a fleeting sun; the contrasting colour tones 
of sky, snow and foreground mountain are in original harmony. 
No. 26, Le Grand Combin from Cabane D’Orny, is another 
clever piece of painting. 
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Cheaper 


The Savory System. 

The system which Alderman Savory of Bristol has 
worked out to relieve the housing shortage at Bristol 
consists of a light steel framework used in conjunction with 
concrete blocks which are 10 inches by 20 inches, 30 inches 
or 40 inches in size; at each end of the concrete blocks a 
reinforcement plate is bedded to take the bolts. The blocks 
are beaded and channelled so as to ensure a watertight 
joint and the front edges are chamfered, which obviates 
irregularities in the surface of the wall and enables the 
unskilled workman to point them with ease. The other 
economies employed are those which are not peculiar 
to the system, but the result of the whole is certainly that 
Mr. Savory has been able to help the Bristol Corporation 
out of their immediate difficulties and has brought out a 
compact and useful plan. His methods may be described 
as useful emergency ones rather than as the invention of a 
new permanent system of building. 


Poured Concrete. 

Poured concrete as a building material has not had 
much practical trial in this country, and we doubt whether 
systems which are based on the idea of turning out the 
entire side of a building as a unit to be duplicated inde- 
finitely will ever be considered sufficiently attractive to be 
attempted here. More than this, the forms required must 
be so elaborate and costly that nothing but a great multipli- 
cation of units would prove to be economical. 

But there are systems by which poured concrete can be 
used in a more elastic and less wholesale manner, like that 
of the Climbing Shuttering Co., of 515 Queen’s Road, 
Sheffield, which consists of a number of galvanised iron 
shutters, the inside and outside plates being held apart by 
wires passing through the wall. After the concrete has 
set the lower wires are cut and the plates hinged upwards 
on the top wires, so as to be ready for another course, 
and the process can be continued to the top of the wall. 
The plates are in lengths up to 9 feet and the heights 
about 18 inches. Other systems include that of Messrs. 
Byrd & Co., of Queen Victoria Street, which involves the 
use of only two forms which are clamped together with 
iron clamps, while Messrs, John Laing, of Carlisle, have 
another simple system. 


Concrete Generally. 

So far the various pier and panel systems, some of 
which we have described, are the forms of concrete con- 
struction which at the present time are most favoured 
here. The advantage they possess over block systems is 
very largely dependent on the difficulties which in many 
cases are raised by the trade unions who claim that building 
with concrete blocks should be carried out by bricklayers, 
who again often attempt to keep the pace back to that 
employed in building a similar amount of brickwork, in 
which case the advantage of employing the material dis- 
appears. Very little headway can be made with concrete 
construction unless these difficulties are overcome, and 
for this reason we believe the most immediate advantage 
would be gained by the use of another material, and that 
material is timber, 


Wooden Construction. 

Frame construction is no experiment, but has been 
thoroughly tested and tried in America, where the greater 
number of domestic buildings have for the past century 
been built of timber, and where it has proved adequate 
for almost all purposes, from large country houses to the 
smallest and roughest ““ shacks.” The system employed is 
_ an amplification of our quarter partition framing here, 
the boards being covered with diagonal sheathing exter- 
nally and that boarding with a waterproof paper or some 
such material. The external face of this is covered with 
lap boarding or shingles as the case may be, while first 
floor joists are spiked to the sides of the balloon framing. 
Anyone who has seen these buildings during the course of 
erection can testify to the great rapidity of the method, 
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Building. 


which consists in the application of timber of small scant- | 


lings in the most economical and efficient manner. The 
saving on foundations are a marked advantage of wooden 
construction, as the necessary supports are afforded by 


_ piers instead of continuous walls, while there is little extra 


cost in raising the whole ground floor some distance above 
the ground, making use of the space beneath. The fact 
that many old timber houses exist not only in the United 
States, but in Essex and other parts of England, is proof 
that no reasonable objection can be raised on the score of 


durability, and certainly none on that of appearance. | 


Timber construction certainly involves the employment 
of carpenters and not of unskilled labour, but the real 
question is whether it 1s more economical to employ a 


method which is elastic and easily adapted to every con- 
dition, or something which has not these advantages, — 


simply because it is believed to be possible to utilise un- 
skilled labour. 
time undoubtedly lost in employing labour which cannot 
be considered as being of the most serviceable description. 
Again, how long will it be before the normally unskilled 
labour will be satisfied with their initial status and will 
not raise claims which will render it as difficult to deal with 
as are those of recognised crafts of building ? 


Council Notes. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing Committee 
it was decided to bring forward a resolution at a general meeting 
to the effect that all public buildings paid for out of the rates 
or other public funds should be technically and architecturally 
worthy of the locality. To achieve this end, the design of such 
buildings should be either the subject of competition or entrusted 
to a qualified architect without competition; further, that if 
such resolution is approved by the general body of members, 
it should be forwarded to the appropriate authorities. The 
Council approved an amendment to Clause 4 of these conditions, 


so as to provide for the remuneration of the successful competitor 


being in accordance with the proposed scale of fees for housing 
work. The Council approved a report on the subject of the 
zoning of built-up areas drawn up by the Town Planning 
Committee, and ordered it to be submitted to the London 
County Council in response to a request from that body for the 
views of the R.I.B.A. on the subject. 
ot the London Building Acts Committee, it was decided to sub- 


mit the Committee’s report on the reform of the London Building 


Acts to the London County Council. The draft of the revised 


Scale of Fees for Housing Work was approved and ordered to 


be submitted to the general body at an early date.. Sanction 
was given to an alteration in the constitution of the Manchester 
Society of Architects to enable the Burnley Society of Architects 


to be admitted to alliance with the Manchester Society. An 


alteration of the boundaries of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society and the Birmingham Architectural Association was 
sanctioned to enable a branch of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society to be formed at Chester. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Committee, 
the model specification of water pipes and fittings prepared by a 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Health was approved, 
and the following additional paragraph was suggested for the 
consideration of the Minister of Health :— 


V. “ Every overflow should be easily accessible for cleaning — 


purposes.” 


A donation of 100 guineas was voted in aid of the St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Preservation Fund. Mr. Mowbray A. Green was | 


appointed as a member of the Court of the University of Bristol. 
Mr. P. M. Fraser and Mr. Alan E. Munby were appointed as 
representatives of the R.I.B.A. upon the Council of the National 
Association of Water-Users. Mr. Max Clarke and Mr. Alan E. 
Munby were re-appointed as the representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
upon the Registration Board of the National Register of Elec- 
trical Installation Contractors. Mr. H. W. Mole and Mr. Perey 
J. Groom were re-instated as Associates. The resignation of 
Mr. G. F. Byron (Licentiate) was accepted with regret. 


Brixton.—The L.C.C. are to proceed with the erection of an 
elementary school for 600 on a site in Sudbourne Road. 

HaAMPSHIRE.—The County Council have voted £60,000 for 
the provision of institutional accommodation for mental de- 
ficients. Offers of sites are being invited. 


With the last we may well consider the | 


On the recommendation 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


THE KAHN SYSTEM 


Large or small, build your Factory in Reinforced Concrete and flood it with daylight—Daylight is 
the best illuminant, the healthiest—and a long way the cheapest. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 
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In many installations to-day the question of cost 
ofmaterialsisof such vitalimportancethat quality 
in the accessories employed is frequently sacri- 
ficed, thus robbing the installation of that relia- 
bility which high-class products alone can give 


* * * 


The Switches are the only ‘“‘ working’’ parts of the wiring 
installation, and careful judgment in the selection of reliable 
Switches is time well spent. 


But—if wiring costs MUST be cut, why not use the 
‘‘Crabtree” small 3-amp. Quick Make and Break Switch 
actual tests prove to be capable of carrying a heavier 
load than many so-called 5-amp. Switches, and which 
gives that essential distinction to an installation ? 


Made in semi-recessed or double-pole patterns, the “‘Crab- 
tree’’ (3-amp.) Junior will be found eminently suitable for 
small circuits (House Lighting, etc.) and is typical example 
of compact craftsmanship by— 


“ Craftsmen in Switches ’”’ 
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General News. 


ALLERTON.—West Riding Education Committee are to 
enlarge the Bywater Lock school at a cost of £6,700. 

Barnus.—Messrs. C. & E. Melville are developing the Red 
Gates estate, Roehampton.—Plans passed: 11 houses, Lower 
Richmond Road, for Mr. W. H. Pocover; 15 houses, Bicester 
Road, for Messrs. Cory & Cory. 

BERMONDSEY.—Messrs. R. L. Stuart & Sons are to erect 
four one-storey shops at the corner of Plough Road. 

Brixton.—The L.C.C. are to provide a new elementary school 
for 800 children in the neighbourhood of Angel Town. 

CAMBERWELL.—Six houses are to be erected in Gilkes Crescent, 
by Messrs. Murrell & Pigott, and several in Hollingbourne Road, 
by Messrs. Andrews & Peascod. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Corporation are considering an expendi- 
ture of £15,000 on new filters at the sewage works.—The tender, 
£8,273, of Messrs. Eggleton & Co., has been accepted for the 
erection of 21 3-bedroomed houses, and £3,135 for 11 2-bedroomed 
houses. 

Croypon.—The Corporation propose to widen Crown Lane 
and Crown Hill at a cost of £5,000.—Another 200 houses are to 
be subsidised.—The tender, £6,330, of Messrs. J. Elliman & Son, 
Ltd., of Beckenham, is reeommended for the erection of a nursery 
adjacent to St. Mary’s Hostel.—Plans passed: 8 houses, Beck- 
ford Road, for Mr. C. H. Ridge; 24 houses, Westbourne Road, 
for Messrs. Rees & Archer-Batham ; 33 houses, Green Lane, for 
Mr. 8S. H. Laver ; 3 houses, Alexandra Road, for Mr. A. Andrews : 
12 houses, Limpsfield Avenue, for Mr. L. White; 34 houses, 
Virginia Road, for Mr. W. G. Ingram; 35 garages and store‘ 
Shirley Road, for Mr. W. Goldsac ; 14 houses, Woodside Park 
Avenue, for Mr. P. Richardson ; 22 houses, Borbury Court Road, 
for Mr. C. G. Allen; 6 houses, Ingram Road, for Mr. R. Pierson ; 
schoolroom and garage, Tirlemount Road, for Mr. P.. Evans. 

Duruam.—The County Education Committee propose the 
establishment of three mining instruction centres at a cost of 


£18,000.—Messrs. William Elsworth and Simpson Low, 
AA.R.I.B.A., have been appointed to the staff of the 
architect’s department, assistant architects.—The Marquis 


of Londonderry has offered Seaham Hall practically as a 
gift to the County Council for sanatoria purposes, and expert 
advise is to be sought regarding the adaptation of the building.— 
Alterations and additions are to be carried out at the county 
asylum at a cost of £16,000.—Five County bridges are to be re- 
constructed at a cost of £26,000. 

GLossop.—The Home Office propose the erection of new 
police buildings. 

GUILDFORD.—Plans passed: 5 houses, Joseph’s Road, for 
Messrs. H. Frampton & Co. ; 11 houses, Aldershot Road, for Mr. 
EK. Purdee. 

HAMMERSMITH.—The L.C.C. are to erect a secondary school 
for 450 boys at Ducane Road, at an estimated cost of £54,000. 

LetcesteR.—The Corporation Housing Committee report 
that a deputation visited Glasgow to inspect three types of steel 
houses. Although the Committee feel that houses erected of 
steel have great possibilities, they are of opinion that the time 
is not yet ripe for considering their construction in large numbers. 
Enquiries have been made from the Atholl Steel House Co. 
and the Glasgow Steel Roofing Co., and preliminary figures 
have been obtained for the erection of 12 houses of each type. 
The costs obtained are very high compared with those which 
are being paid for houses under existing contracts. The only 
justification, therefore, for building steel houses would appear 
to be speed of erection, and the committee have not been able 
to obtain sufficient information or guarantees that the houses 
would be erected rapidly, although it has been stated that 12 
houses might be built in 16 weeks. The following table shows 
the estimated cost of the steel houses as compared with brick 
and concrete. The prices given are exclusive of land, streets 
and sewers in each case: 


Estimated Floor Cost 

Cost. area. per 

£ sq. ft. sq. ft. 

Sd: 

Glasgow Steel Roofing Co. 530 655 16 2 
Atholl Steel House Co. 630 876 14 43 

Brick House (non-parlour) 395 860 oie 

Concrete House (non-parlour) 465 836 Lite 


It will be observed that the floor area of the ‘‘ Atholl”’ steel 
house is only 16 sq. ft. larger than the brick house, and that the 
estimated cost is more by £235 per house. In addition to the 
initial cost of the steel house, the committee desire to point 
out that the “life” would not be so long as that of a brick 
house, and also that maintenance charges would be considerably 
higher. Having these facts in mind, the committee cannot at 
present recommend the Council to proceed with the erection of 


steel houses.—The committee report that the Ministry of Health 
have consented to the proposal to erect 500 brick houses subject. 
to satisfactory prices being obtained. : 
MorEcAMBE.—The Town Council have provisionally ap- 
proved a scheme for laying out the South Grove housing site.—A 
site is to be sought for the erection of store accommodation for the 
surveyor’s department.—Plans passed : New street off Bare Lane, 
for Mr. C. Lodge; two houses, Thornton Road, for Mr. A. 
Relph ; two houses, South Road, for Mr. A. Elkin; two houses, 


South Road, for Mr. J. Lambert; two houses, Rossendale’ 


Avenue, for Miss Hartley.—The Town Council are to borrow 
£25,000 for the completion of the lay-out buildings on the 
Regent Park and recreation ground, provisional tenders for 
the work having been accepted as follows : Buildings, Messrs. 
Edmondson Bros., of Morecambe, and tennis courts and 
bowling greens, Messrs. J. & D. Provam, of Glasgow. 

NortTHaMPTon.—The,Town Council have arranged for the 
following builders to erect houses at recent tender prices : 
A. G. Godwin, 2 B3, £1,054; Throssell & Co., 4 B38, £2,108 ; 
R. West, 4 B3, £2,108 ; —. Cockerill, 4 B3, £2,108; Smith & 
Jones, Ltd., 2 B3, £1,054 ; D. Gibson, 3 B3, £1.581 ; Underwood 
& Weston, 6 B3, £3,162; T. Wilson, 12 B3, £6,324; Messrs. 
Jordan, 2 B3 (concrete construction), £958.—Plans. passed : 
12 houses, The Broadway, for Messrs. 8S. G. G. Sale & Co. 

SMETHWICK.—The Education Committee are purchasing a 
site for the erection of a secondary school.—The Corporation 
are to obtain tenders for 56 houses on the Uplands site.—The 
Housing Committee suggest the erection of 24 houses by direct 
Jabour on the Manor Road site, and that for comparison, such 
houses be erected concurrently with an equal number by contract. 
—A telephone exchange is to be erected at the corner of Oakfield 
Road and High Park Road.—Plans passed: 8 houses, Holly 
Lane, for Messrs. Strong Bros.; extension to works, Foundry 
Lane, for Messrs. W. & T’. Avery, Ltd. 

STREATHAM.—Messrs. S. P. Chapple & Co. are to erect 46 houses 
in Abercairn Road. 

T'yNEmMouTH.—The Town Council are purchasing land for the 
extension of Priory school.—Sanction is being sought for a loan 
of £7,500 for the erection of the Balkwell Hospital.—Messrs. 
Benjamin Peel, Ltd., are to develop a building estate north of 
Tynemouth Road.—The Borough Surveyor is to prepare plans 
for 80 dressing boxes at the bathing pond.—The tender, £30,454 
6s. Id., of Mr. Hastie D. Burton has been accepted for the erection 
of 21 blocks of maisonettes on the Balkwell estate.—Considera- 
tion is to be given later to the provision of new library buildings. 
—Plans passed : shops, in Camden Street, for Mr. R. A. Jackson. 

WILLESDEN.—The police station in Huddlestone Road is to 
be enlarged.—The Church Army propose to erect four houses in 
Stonebridge——The Borough Surveyor has prepared plans for 
baths and washhouses in Lower Place and been authorised to 
invite tenders.—The rebuilding of the Kingsbury Smallpox 
Hospital is proposed at a cost of £17,000.—Plans passed: 11 
houses, Heber Road, for Mr. J. Easton ; 5 houses, Wrottesley 
Road, for Messrs. Done, Hunter & Co. ; 14 houses, Anson Road, 
for Mr. T. H. Potter. 


Trade Notes. 
Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., of Rochdale, will 
have an interesting exhibit of their well known wood working 


machinery at Stands Nos. 41 and 44, Building Trades Exhibition, — 


City Hall, Manchester, from March 3 to 14. 

Boyle’s latest patent “‘ Air-pump ”’ ventilator has been applied 
to Penrhos College, Colwyn Bay. Supplied by Messrs. Robert 
Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn Viaduct, London. 

For the assistance of manufacturers and traders throughout 
the British Isles, the London Midland and Scottish Railway 
have issued as a booklet a classified list of their goods stations 
in 2,592 towns, together with a large key map, 3 feet by 2 feet, 
showing their positions on the system. 

In addition, information is given regarding bonded: stores, 
warehousing accommodation, etc., with an offer of help in the 
finding of factory sites adjoining railway lines suitable for any 
manufacturing purpose. 

In connection with Government House (Viceroy’s Palace) 
and the Imperial Legislative Assembly, both of which are being 
erected in Delhi in accord with the plans of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., and Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A., respectively, the 
contract has been let for 26 Waygood-Otis electric push button 
lifts. Of the five passenger lifts for the Government House, 
two are on the Waygood-Otis micro self-levelling principle, 
while there are three goods lifts and seven service lifts for that 
building. The lift installation at the Imperial Legislative 
Building includes. six passenger lifts, one goods lift and four 
service lifts, / 
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The Problem 


While we have no inside information on the points 
which are now being raised in the Press on the subject 
of St. Paul’s, it is yet possible to form a general opinion 
from our knowledge of the construction of the cathedral 
and the admitted facts. We know that buildings which 
begin to fail often last for long intervals of time, 
apparently in despite of what seem logical reasons why 
they should collapse, and in the case of St. Paul’s it 
might well be that actual danger might not arise for 
a period of years. But, on the other hand, the signs 
of weakness might rapidly become more marked, even 
causing a sudden collapse, and therefore the need for 
structural repair is one of the greatest urgency. 

We can fully understand that the authorities in 
charge are reluctant to recommend drastic measures, 
not only because of the great expense involved, but 
because they would much prefer to leave Wren’s great 
work as nearly as possible untouched in our age. We 
have grown more conservative in these matters during 
the last fifty years, and the methods advocated by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings are 
now generally approved by most of those interested 
in the buildings of past ages. 

But grouting, which is advocated by those who 
would attack the problem in the most conservative of 
manners, is hardly held by its supporters as being a 
positive cure for the weaknesses revealed. Rather it is 
favoured in the hope that if employed more complete 
measures may be postponed for some years. But 
many qualified to speak with some authority are con- 
vinced that grouting cannot be effectively used in 
the present case and that the stability of the dome 
will not be secured thereby. 

Under these circumstances it seems to us that the 
question is not whether the piers which support the 
dome should or should not be rebuilt, but in what 
manner the work should be carried out, and how 
the dome can best be supported during the pro- 
gress of rebuilding, which is one of enormous practical 
difficulty. 

That difficulty is that the supports which must 
for a time carry the weight of the dome must them- 
selves be equally good as those which would have to 
be carried down to support the structure permanently, 
since any settlement which occurred in them when the 
weight of the dome was transferred would be as dan- 
gerous to the dome as a fracture in the piers now 
existing. In addition, there is the great difficulty 


_ of inserting such supports without shaking or dis- 


turbing the existing piers, while the weight of the dome 
18 still borne by them. To these difficulties may be 
added the very great one of the transference of the 


_ weight of the dome from the existing to the new 


| supports. 


The method of securing the dome during 
the reconstruction of its supports is clearly the most 


_ difficult factor of the whole problem, since it appears 


obvious to us that it would be impossible to deal with 
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each pier in turn, because it would almost inevitably 
cause greater danger as it would further disturb 
the general balance of strains. It would, in fact, be 
similar to an attempt to replace the legs of a table 
one at a time while the table was in use. 

The second problem is the nature of the construction 
to be employed in rebuilding the piers. It has been 
suggested that they should be entirely reconstructed 
with Portland stone, but in these days of reimforced 
concrete this would appear to be both an unnecessary 
expense anda neglect of a better means of securing 
the endin view. If the whole structure up to the dome 
were carried out in reinforced concrete and the external 
faces of the piers cased with stone as before, 1t seems 
to us that the required end might be achieved more 
effectually and more economically than in any other 
manner. It should be remembered that had Wren 
had our opportunities he would have used them. We 
may conjecture that he used rubble fillimg in the great 
piers, not because he preferred it to stone or brickwork, 
but because the questions of cost and supply made the 
economy necessary. Possibly had the condition of 
the foundations remained unchanged to this day the 
crushing of the interior mass might not have reached 
its present condition and thrown so much strain on 
the outer casing. In any case, few of us imagine that 
our buildings have more than a certain span of life, 
a span determined by their construction and initial 
strength. 

It is, of course, childish to suggest, as has been 
occasionally suggested in the Press, that the builders 
of St. Paul’s carried out “ shoddy ” work, as if they 
could have escaped Wren’s constant scrutiny. The 
daily Press is advocating the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to enquire into facts and suggest remedies, 
but we may feel confident that the Dean and Chapter 
are not unmindful of their great responsibility and will 
seek the best expert advice without the appointment 
of such a commission... No one who has been connected 
with St. Paul’s in a technical capacity can have the 
least wish other than to safeguard the great monument ; 
the only difference of opinion which has arisen seems 
to be as to whether it is wisest first of all to try a ten- 
tative remedy or to settle the matter by a bolder and 
more comprehensive policy. We have expressed our 
own convictions on the facts as known to us, but it 
may be that the further evidence which is at the dis- 
posal of the Cathedral authorities may amply justify 
them in adopting other means. 

We hope that, whatever the nature of the decision 
arrived at is, it will be announced without further delay, 
for the subject must have been amply and exhaus- 
tively considered by the architects called in and by 
engineers whose skill, if the rebuilding of the piers 
is decided upon, will be required to deal with the very 
great problem of securing the dome from danger during 
the process of reconstruction. 
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Our Illustrations. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL NEW CHAPEL. Sim Gites Gingerr Scorr, R.A., Architect. 


Including 
SIDE AND EAST END ELEVATIONS, HALF INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL ELEVATION OF ONE BAY, CROSS SECTION 
THROUGH BAY LOOKING WEST. 


Notes and Comments. 


“Tf St. Paul’s were to Fall Down.” 


Mr. L. D. Brownlee: has cleverly imagined conver- 
sation between an Australian visitor and a Londoner, 
which the ‘* Daily Mirror ”’ publishes, and from which we 
quote the following : 

“So that was St. Paul’s ?” said the man from Australia, 
surveying the mass of broken stonework where ivy grew 
and birds nested. “‘ What a lot of mutts you were to let 
it fall. Couldn’t you have propped it up ?” 

I explained that prior to its crash five years ago everyone 
was burning to prop up St. Paul’s Cathedral, but ‘that 
everyone had different ideas on the art of propping up 
buildings. 


* * * * 


“The ‘ Danger’ school wanted to do all sorts of things 
with the dome, the piers, tons of cement and millions of 
money; they talked about ‘ grouting,’ ‘ underpinning,’ 
‘shifting stresses’ and divers mysteries which excited 
architects into a species of frenzy. 

“The ‘No Danger’ school suggested a fresh coat of 
paint and the exclusion of loud-voiced sightseers from tae 
Whispering Gallery. And while these experts wrangled and 
expounded their theories 

‘“‘ The old pile did a nose dive,” interposed the man from 
Australia inelegantly. “ It must have been some crash... . 
Streets wrecked. ... Thousands dead.... What?” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the kind,” I answered. “ Not a soul was 
hurt. Even the pigeons went on feeding. Contrary to the 
prophecies of the ‘ grouters,’ ‘ underpinners ’ and * stressers,’ 
the building sank slowly and gracefully earthwards, like a 
well-behaved blancmange sitting down. 

‘“The piers did not burst with deafening reports. The 
dome did not topple off and roll down Ludgate Hill 
like the car of Juggernaut. The ball and cross did not land 
in Southwark, nor even in an adjoining draper’s shop. 
No one was buried beneath the ruins, and even the bus 
services were uninterrupted. 

‘“‘ One morning St. Paul’s stood ; 
this sort of Stonehenge.” 


in the afternoon we had 


* * * ok 


‘“‘Funny the old building going like that,” said the 
man from Australia. ‘“‘ I suppose the experts had a theory. 
Did someone leap against a pier or kick a buttress ? 
But why in the name of Christopher Wren,” he added 
excitedly, ‘‘ don’t you clear away the ruins? D’you mean 
to say you’ve let things lie about like this for five years ? ” 

‘“‘ Not a stone can be touched,” I explained patiently, 
“until the Royal Commission now sitting has issued its 
report of the cause of the fall of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The Commission has sat for five years—from the day of the 
crash—and consists of the experts who said that the 
Cathedral would or would not fall down. 

“Since it began its labours, the Commission has ex- 
amined, weighed and measured every bit of stonework 
brickwork and woodwork. The ruins have been photo- 
graphed, sketched, filmed and X-rayed from the ground, 
the adjoining houses and an aeroplane. I believe an R.A. 
even painted them. 

“The ‘Danger’ school members of the Commission 
have inspected 5,304 large buildings in the Metropolitan 
area which, in their opinion, should have fallen down years 
ago. From the fact that they have not fallen down, they 
maintain that St. Paul’s should now be standing. 


‘““On the other hand, the ‘No Danger’ school assert 


that St. Paul’s, because it fell down when it should have — 


stood, had no right to be standing at all.” 
The implied criticism may be a little hard, but is it 
not in part justified ? 


Waterloo Bridge. 


Under the dramatic title of the “‘ New Battle of Water- 


loo,” a lively controversy is taking place in the Press on the 
question: should the bridge be rebuilt or repaired, and 
if rebuilt, should it be made wider, and should the design 


of the new structure differ from that of the existing bridge? — 


We may well leave the question of the feasibility of retain- — 


ing the bridge to experts, and the London County Council 
may be trusted to act on competent advice. Much as we 


may regret any change, the question of stability and — 


safety 1s paramount. 
If rebuilt, 


it seems to us to be somewhat absurd to — 


rebuild it at the present width, when another 20 ft. would — 
be a great help to traffic, but equally considering the ~ 


esthetic merit of the bridge, we should regret the adoption — 
of a new design, nor do we see any necessity for extending ~ 
the tramway system across the new structure. If we had ~ 


no tramways in London no one could make out a good 
case for their adoption on the facts and figures we 


now have before us, and this should be a reason against — 


sanctioning proposals for their extension. 


The L.C.C. and Housing. 


Mr. Percy Harris writes in the “‘ Westminster Gazette,” ; 


suggesting that the wicked Moderates are in reality largely | 


responsible for a shortage of satisfactory housing in the — 


London area, because they checked the provision of housing © 
when building was cheap before the war. He should re-— 
member that cheapness is relative, and that though wise 
men foresaw the possibility of war, no man could have | 


foreseen either the duration of the war or the changes 


which it would bring in its train. The Moderate policy | 
was to carry out necessary slum clearances in the interests — 


of public health, and to develop a few estates, not with 


the idea of meeting all the requirements of London, but of © 
setting a standard which would stimulate private enter-— 
prise and provide it with a lead. It is extravagant for a 


public body to undertake work which can and should be 


done voluntarily, whether that work costs little ormuch. Mr. 
Percy Harris would, it seems, act like women at a sale who” 
buy because prices seem to them low, and not because 
they need the goods offered for sale. The legislation of 
1909, undertaken in the teeth of the warning of all who — 


knew facts, was the starting-point of the deplorable state 
of things we have to-day, and its results have been accen- 
tuated by rent restriction Acts and so-called social legis- 
lation which very few among the classes benefited really 
appreciate. But had the course suggested by Mr. Harris 
been followed before the war, it would only have been 
used as an argument for more and greater expenditure 
now, and our case might even have been worse than 
it is. 

But our difficulties will not begin to end until the State 


once more leaves the individual to work out his own | 


salvation. The State can give nothing to the individual 
save out of the proceeds of taxation, which again reacts 
on the all important issue of the provision of employment. 


. 
| 
| 
| 
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Terra-Cotta Buildings—Some Lessons from America. 
By G. G. Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. 


GENERAL VIEW OF MESSRS. THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., NEW PREMISES, HONOLULU. 
Louis Curistian Munu@arpt, Architect, San Francisco. 


To the .casual observer in London and the provinces the reverse. The reason for its lack of popularity in this 
the use of terra cotta for the facing and architectural country must rather be looked for among the architects. 
adornment of buildings would appear to be on the decrease. In the case of London, for instance, when an important 
In other countries, especially in America, the case is quite building is required the temptation to use stone is un- 


SHORT SIDE VIEW OF MESSRS. THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., NEW PREMISES, HONOLULU. 
Lovis CHRISTIAN MuniGAarpt, Architect, San Francisco. 
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BASE OF ARCADE PIER. 


VIEW OF THE ARCADE. 
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doubtedly strong. There are centuries of tradition behind 
its use and its picturesque weathering qualities alone 
are a strong artistic urge for its use. 

The practical and economic values, however, do not 
stand high for the use of stone, on account, more than 
anything else, of the smoke-laden air of our cities and 
soot deposit and decay resulting. 

The American cities have not a smoke nuisance. This 
trouble has long since been eliminated bylaw. Why, then, 
is the use of terra cotta so prevalent ? 


FIRST-FLOOR WINDOWS, SHOWING TERRA-COTTA 
JOINTING. 


In the first place America is not on the whole ‘a “ stone ” 
country. Building stone, granite and marble, are available, 
but generally at long distance, which greatly increases cost. 
Secondly, speed is an essential factor in American building 
and the output and handling of stone or granite are slow 
processes. Again, the form of construction so logically 
developed for American buildings demands a casing to its 
steel framing. 

The above-stated conditions have resulted in the American 
architects demanding a terra-cotta material which can 
satisfy their esthetic demands for colour and texture and 
which can lend itself to architectural form and styles with 
the minimum of restriction. 

Such a material has been placed at their disposal by 
their manufacturers. 

Such materials could be placed at the disposal of 
architects in this country by English manufacturers if 
encouragement were given the latter by the architects 
themselves. 
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ANGLE VIEW OF MESSRS. THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., NEW PREMISES, HONOLULU. 


Louis Curist1an Muniearpt, Architect, San Francisco. 


The appearance of terra cotta depends for character 
on its colour, texture and jointing. The shades and 
textures used in America cover a very big range for 
selection. 

They divide themselves roughly into classes. 

(1) Imitative—such, for instance, as imitation granite. 
The ground or lower floors of many large buildings are 
faced with granite and the upper facades of terra cotta 
textured and speckled to an imitation that entirely deceives 
the eye. ‘See 

(2) Monochrome.—A very large variety of colours and 
textures are available, the colours appearing dappled, 
stippled or speckled, so losing the dead look of the English 
buff terra cotta, and the surface brought to a variety of 
textures. 

(3) Polychrome.—The polychrome colours are much 
enhanced by the application of stippling and speckling and 
are more favoured without a very high glaze. 

Difficulties in the making and jointing of large pieces 
of terra cotta have been overcome to a great extent in the 
improved processes of manufacture, which again is pro- 

‘bably the result of demands by the architect and could 
equally well be effected by our manufacturers, since the 
writer was informed that the nature of the clay has little 
to do with it. 

In a series of articles it is proposed to roughly describe 
the process of manufacture, various methods of fixing the 
blocks, and to illustrate some éxamples of recent buildings 
in the Pacific Coast, not before illustrated in this country. 

The writer is indebted to Messrs. Gladding McBean & Co., 
whose works at Sacramente and Los Angeles have supplied 
the terra cotta for the examples in these articles, both for 
information and illustrations. 

Illustrated in this article is a large building at Honolulu 
recently completed from designs by Mr. Louis Christian 
Mullgardt, architect. The premises are for the conduct 
of business of Messrs. Theo. H. Davies, Ltd., in wholesale, 


drygoods, hardware and groceries, and houses the whole 
of their activities, including warehouse, shipping, executive 
and accountancy offices. The building is four storeys 
in height and is bounded by roads on all four sides. The 
structure is of reinforced concrete throughout, faced 
with terra cotta of a prevalently brownish tone, con- 
tinually changing and varied with greenish tints. The 
brilliant tropical light called for a much deeper value than 
in normal terra-cotta use. The surface is a dull enamel 
finish. The interior walls of the arcade are cement of a 
Pompeian red colour, treated with a field of combed texture 
with edges and corners of smooth finish. 

The architectural design has been notably suited to the 
material employed, particularly in the matter of jointing. 

The joints have not been ground as is usual, but have 
been rounded off, so enabling the glaze to turn over the 
edge and some three-quarters of an inch into the joints; 
the mortar, varying from a half to three-quarters of an 
inch, has been rather deeply raked. Long lines and large 
unbroken surfaces have been avoided, and the rusticated 
appearance of the jointing has caused the slight twisting 
and warping of the blocks (inevitable with the material) 
to give no unsightly effect. 


WaNDsSworRTH.—Plans passed by Borough Council : 6 flats at 
Air Defence Brigade depot, Lytton Grove, for Messrs. J. Garrett 
& Son; 6 houses, Rosedent Avenue, for Mr. W. J. F. Gillett. 


Messrs. Kaye & Co., Lrp., inform us that the serious break- 
down of machinery which took place Just before Christmas at their 
Southam Works, Rugby, has been put right, and that the whole 
plant has been thoroughly overhauled and greatly augmented, 
additional grinding power installed, and that the works are now 
fully at work, turning out 1,500 tons of cement per week. Messrs. 
Kaye desire us to explain that in consequence. of the mishap 
delays in delivery during the past few weeks have been unavoid- 
able, but that they can supply all possible requirements at short 
notice in consequence of these improvements. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, SHOWING THE CRACKS. 


We gave a review in our issue of November 7, 1924, 
of Sir Francis Fox’s book “‘ Sixty-three years of Engineer- 
ing,” published by John Murray, 18s. net. In view of the 
ever-increasing interest in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Lincoln 
Cathedral we feel that a further reference to this intensely 
interesting book is in no way out of place. Sir Francis 
describes the Greathead grouting machine at some length. 
He attributes very largely the successful restoration of 
Winchester Cathedral to this grouting machine and the 
work now in progress at Lincoln is being executed by this 
invention. After an examination of the Cathedral in 
conjunction with Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Architect, 
Sir Francis recommended grouting up the masonry, which 
advice is now being followed under Sir Francis Fox’s 
supervision. During the progress of restoration the fact 
that the cathedral foundations are sound and are built 
upon solid rock has been established beyond all question 
of doubt. The question with regard to Lincoln Cathedral 
rests on an entirely different basis to that of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. In the latter case the actual structure 
is at fault, added to which the ground upon which the 
foundations were built, we are informed, is in the process 
of movement. In the case of Lincoln, the restorers are 
dealing with a structure which in parts is 600 years and 
more old. 

In his book Sir Francis gives a very graphic account of 
the work, and those truly interested in both the problems 


of St. Paul’s and Lincoln will be in a far better position 
to visualise the difficulties. 
a report made by the author on the state of St. Paul’s, 


who had been consulted in 1912 by the Dean and Chapter. 
Quoting from this report as follows :—“ I will attempt to 


summarise my conclusions as clearly as ] can. The building 
is cruciform in plan. 
south aisles; so also is the choir. Over the centre, where 
nave and choir meet, and where the transepts branch out 
to the north and south stands the great Dome.” A 
reference to an elevational drawing given in the book 
is here made, where the positions of the internal and 
externa! Domes are shown. “There is an external dome 
constructed of timber and lead; and this it is which is 
visible from all over London. The external dome is simi- 
larly carried by another circular wall on the same level ; 
and the intervening space between these two great concen- 
tric walls is divided by thirty-two buttresses into a smaller 


number of chambers, each 10 feet by 7 feet. Between 


these two domes comes the great cone of brickwork which 
carries the masonry of the lantern, which in its turn bears 
the weight of the Ball and the Cross. Hach of the thirty- 
two chambers can be entered only through a small aperture 
in the main wall (which is 4 feet in thickness, 134 inches in 
width and 16 inches in height. The mode of entrance is 
peculiar.” ‘The depth to which the foundations had been 
carried was very shallow—only 4 feet 6 inches below the 


Chapter XVII is devoted to — 


The Nave is flanked by north and _ 
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floor of the crypt and 12 feet below the surface of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The warehouses on the opposite side of the 
street are carried down 25 feet, and the sewer in Godliman 
Street runs 35 feet below the street level ; in each case wet 
gravel and quicksand were encountered. To make the 
Cathedral secure against future buildings and excavations 
it should undoubtedly be underpinned, or carried down 
throughout into the Blue London Clay, otherwise the 
quicksand on which it stands may be drawn away. But 
much else calls for attention before this serious and difficult 
work can be undertaken.” ‘The weight of the Dome at 
the bottom of the footings has been estimated at 60,000 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL: SHOWING HUGE CRACKS IN 
THE NORTH FACE OF THE SOUTH WEST TOWER. 


‘tons or about 7,400 tons on each pier. Now the masonry 
of these piers, which any visitor to the Crypt can see, seems 
at first sight to be of excellent Portiand Stone apparently 
capable of carrying almost any load; but the inquiry 
brought out the startling fact that this fine masonry is 
only a thin veneer, in some places not more than 4 to 6 inches 
thick and that the interior is filled in with badly-executed 
rough rubble. Lumps of Purbeck Marble Caen stone, 
Bath and Sandstone bricks lie there mixed up promiscuously 
together. Some of them could even be moved between 
finger and thumb.” 

Extract from Report of September 3, 1913: 

“In the judgment of your Committee, the present 
condition of the building is such as to require the immediate 
strengthening of the supports of the Dome, the grouting 
‘up of piers and masonry generally, and the insertion of 
bonding stones, also the removal of iron cramps without 
waiting for more careful observations. Before this can be 
safely carried out, the arches must be supported on centres 
-and the piers strutted.” 


Signed, “ Mervyn Macartney, Chairman. 
R. C. H. Davison. 
Francis Fox.” 
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Correspondence. 


St. Paul’s. 


To the Editor of Tak ARCHITECT. 

Dear Srr,—Replying to your letter of February 6, I regret 
that, having regard to the heavy arrears of my ordinary work, 
it is quite impossible for me to prepare an article on St. Paul’s. 

The main piers and the buttresses have failed and the stresses 
have, to a large extent, shifted to the inner wall of the drum 
and the front portions of the piers. 

The building should, in my opinion, be restored—without 
addition and without any nostrum or fad—to exactly the same 
condition as left by Wren, with the single exception that the 
weak materials used by him should be replaced by sound stuff.— 
Yours faithfully, 


7 Camomile St., E.C.3. Joun Topp, District Surveyor. 


The Differences between the Building Trade Unions. 
To the Editor of TH ARCHITECT. 


’ Srr,—The action of the bricklayers’, masons’ and plasterers’ 
Unions in threatening to withdraw from their own National 
Federation and in giving notice to withdraw from the National 
Wages and Conditions Council of the Building Industry, shows 
that they are deliberately clearing their decks for action. 

As they are by agreement committed with other members 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives to 
a stabilisation of wages to February 1926, it is difficult to see any 
reason for their action, unless it be that by remaining in these 
respective bodies they cannot obtain preferential treatment over 
their fellow workmen in the building industry. Therefore are 
they getting outside in order to place themselves in a position to 
exploit the present scarcity of their crafts ? 

If such an explanation would mean that the Government, 
the housing authorities, and the public would find the costs 
of building seriously increased, they must be prepared to decide 
whether they will tolerate such unnecessary expenditure. 

The “trowel group” of craftsmen consistently fluctuated 
in its attitude towards housing during the passage of the 
Wheatley Bill through Parliament. Apparently, the members 
are only prepared to work for the common good when they can 
ring some new economic advantage out of the employers and 
therefore, ultimately, out of the pockets of the public needing 
houses. 

The employers in their determination to resist unconstitutional 
action are not decrying organisation by their employees. In fact, 
they prefer complete organisation on both sides of the negotiating 
table. But they maintain that industrial organisations can 
only justify themselves as instruments of negotiation when they 
honour the signatures of their representatives both in the spirit 
and in the letter. 

It will be interesting to know what the joiners, plumbers, 
painters and others think of the attitude of their fellow craftmen. 


Yours, etc., The SECRETARY, 


National Allied Building Trades Employers. 


Concrete Cottages. 
To the Editor of Tue ARCHITECT. 


Str,—For some time past I have made a hobby of experiments 
with poured in concrete to see how far unskilled workers can 
replace the bricklayer and carpenter, and with special regard 
to simplicity and efficiency of shuttering, the prevention of 
condensation, and the greatest economy. 

When, in the past, I have published in the Press a belief in 
solid—+t.e., ‘‘ poured in ’—concrete walls, because “it is that 
kind of construction alone which renders concrete so superior 
to brick in the saving of expense and in the employment of 
unskilled labour,” the idea has been met by an united reaffirma- 
tion of faith in the block and cavity system; but, now that 
Sir Ernest Moir’s Committee has pronounced in favour of the 
former method, public interest will be centred on it and on 
perfecting that process. 

The details of the above experiments have been reprinted 
from the Journal of the Surveyors’ Institution, and in the hope 
that the pamphlet may be of some use, however small, in 
solving the house problem, I shall be pleased to send a copy 
to any one who, within a month, sends me Id. unstuck stamp 
and a foolscap $d. stamped envelope, but I cannot undertake 
correspondence.—Your obedient servant, 

W. WEss, 

Moorside, F.S.L. (Retired). 
Ashley Heath, 

Near Ringwood, Hants. 
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Architect’s Claim for Fees. 


Mr. Justice Finlay in the King’s Bench Division on Febru- 
ary 9, had before him an action brought by Mr. Edward Albert 
Stone, architect and surveyor, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, 
against Mr. F. S. Blackall, living in New York, United States, 
claiming £210 11s. 3d. for fees for work done and money expended 
as an architect. Defendant disputed the claim. 

Mr. J. B. Melville, for the plaintiff, said the work done was the 
inspecting of a house in Holland Road, Kensington, preparing 
a report and plans and getting out specifications and all the 
work required for conversion of the house into flats, and of 
obtaining estimates from contractors. For that £200 was 
claimed. There were two other small items on which there was 
no dispute, and the point in that case was in respect of the £200 

The defence raised a contention that instructions were given 
to the plaintiff to proceed with what he did on the footing that 
if the scheme were not carried out he should not get a penny 
piece for anything he did, and that if the scheme were carried out 
he would get his full remuneration. Plaintiff would say he 
never agreed to anything of the kind. In the case of an architect 
or surveyor it was really the later supervision work which was 
easier than the preliminary work of getting'out plans and specifica- 
tions, and plaintiff would not dream of taking instructions as 
suggested in the defence. Defendant eventually found it 
impracticable to proceed with the scheme and decided to sell 
the house. It was also alleged for the defence that plaintiff was 
negligent in not advising defendant that it would be necessary 
to get consent to using the premises otherwise than as a private 
dwelling house, but the plaintiff did get consent, and when he 
got it defendant changed his mind. 

Mr. Stone giving evidence, said he was a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. For the work concerned in that case, 
he got instructions from Mr. F. W. G. Snook on behalf of the 
defendant, and his charge of £200 was fair and reasonable, being 
based on the lowest scale of the Institute. 

Mr. Ewen S. Barr, assistant to the plaintiff, gave evidence of 
the work he did in connection with the scheme. 

Mr. Wm. R. Davidge, Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution and Associate 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, of Victoria Street, 
said he had examined the plans and specifications prepared 
by Mr. Stone, and he considered the plaintiff had fixed his fee 
as low as he could. He considered that Mr. Stone, if the work 
were carried out, would be entitled to 74 per cent., on the accepted 
tender, and if not carried out to two-thirds of that amount on 
the lowest tender. 

Mr. Melville said Mr. Stone had charged less. He charged 
half of six per cent. on the lowest tender of £8,800, and then 
knocked off £64 to make a round sum of £200. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Palmer for the defence, Mr. Davidge 
said the scale of charges which he produced was general to the 
profession. 

Mr. Palmer: It is nothing more than a scheme of remuneration 
put forward by the Institute and recommended for members’ 
adoption. 

Witness answered that a member who acted consistently 
below the scale would get into serious trouble. There might be 
special cases in which he might go below the scale. 

Mr. Palmer: If a member acted below the scale in a number 
of cases what would be the result ?—He would be expelled from 
the Institute. 

That concluded plaintiff's case. 

Mr. F. W. G. Snook gave evidence for the defence. He said 
he had a power of attorney for defendant in the action. He 
said that plaintiff proceeded to do the work in question on the 
ground that if the building were not proceeded with he was not 
to get his fees. 

Mr. Palmer, arguing the case for the defendant, said that the 
terms of the agreement was a question of interpretation for his 
Lordship, but if plaintiff were otherwise entitled to recover, 
he would be disentitled by reason of his alleged negligence in 
not ascertaining there were restrictions on the premises. Mr. 
Melville had said any inquiries into that matter was a question 
for the solicitor, but he (Mr. Palmer) suggested that that was not 
so. 
Without calling on Mr. Melville to reply for the plaintiff, 
his Lordship gave judgment. He said it was quite clear to him 
that there was no real defence to the action. The real dispute 
was as to whether plaintiff undertook to do the work on the terms 
that he should get no remuneration if the scheme were not carried 
out, or whether, as plaintiff said, he did the work in the ordinary 
way of professional business, in which case he would be entitled 
to a fair remuneration for the work done whether the scheme was 
carried out or not. 


It was not impossible that an architect might enter into an 
arrangement of a special character as indicated, but he (his 
Lordship) was bound to say that it was rather unlikely, because 
the amount of work involved in a scheme of the kind concerned 
in this particular case was very large. He accepted plaintiff's 
evidence on the matter. He thought plaintiff's version more 
probable because it was pointed out that an architect who 
departed from the scale of payment would get into trouble with 
the Institute. 

He thought plaintiff's version was rendered all the more 
probable by the correspondence, and he found there was no: 
foundation for the view put forward on behalf of the defendant 
that Mr. Stone undertook to do the work for nothing unless. 
business resulted and flats were constructed. Then Mr. Palmer 
for the defence relied on negligence. In his Lordship’s opinion 
there was nothing in that point. He had looked carefully at. 
the correspondence and he saw no signs of negligence on the part 
of Mr. Stone. He thought there was a restriction imposed by 
the original freeholder. However that might be, plaintiff 
seemed to have taken proper and reasonable steps to deal with 
the matter, and the point was deprived of all substance when it 
was seen that for two guineas the consent desired could have 
been obtained. That defence was an afterthought, and it failed 
altogether, having no real substance. 

The remaining point was that of remuneration, and he thought 
plaintiff's claim was reasonable. He thought a considerably 
higher rate might have been supported if it had been claimed. 
He was satisfied a very great amount of work was done by the 
plaintiff, and even if he (his Lordship) had not had the great. 
advantage of hearing Mr. Davidge to guide him, he should have 
arrived at the conclusion that £200 was a fair and reasonable 
sum. He was of the opinion that the plaintiff was entitled to. 
succeed on all points, and he gave him judgment for £210 11s. 3d.,, 
with costs. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1875. 
CoMPETITIONS. 


Under this heading we propose to give each week, or as often 
as many be necessary, a brief account of the conditions of such 
competitions as may at the time be open to the profession. 
In doing so we shall point out what conditions have been framed 
in accordance or at variance with the rules agreed upon at the 
General Conference of 1872; beyond this it will not be our pro- 
vince to go, our object being to help the reader to ascertain 
(more than an advertisement can) whether the conditions of a 
particular competition are likely to meet with his views, rather 
than to furnish a reprint of such details of requirements, etc., 
as he must, after all, obtain for himself. The numbers refer to 
the corresponding paragraphs in the General Conference Rules 
above mentioned. 

Schools for Dartford School Board. 

1. No professional assessor is guaranteed, but the Board 
vaguely hint at the possibility by reserving to themselves a 
liberty which no one would dispute of calling in professional 
assistance “‘ if they think fit.” 

3. Number and scale of drawings are given, and “ perspectives 
must accompany the designs,” whether etched or in colour is 
not stated. 

4. No mention whatever is made of the sum-intended to be 
expended. 


6. If the Board deem it advisable they may exhibit the whole 


or any of the designs sent in in either a public or a private 
manner. 

7. There are two premiums, but ‘“‘ the Board do not engage 
to carry out either of the designs, or to employ either of the 
architects’; but, 

8. Should the author of either design be employed, the 
premium is to merge in the commission. The premiums are 
fixed at 20/. and 5/., and seem inadequate for a provision of 
300 children. 

9. The premiated designs to become the property of the 
Board. Time, March 8. 

West Ward (Appleby) Union Workhouse. 

We have received the instructions for this competition, but. 

there are absolutely no reciprocal conditions of any kind; it 


would appear to be a competition sans assessor, sans employ- 


ment, sans premium, sans everything, Time, March 3. 
Mossley Cemetery. 
The conditions of this competition are not in accordance 
with rules 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 9. 


8. The premiums are 20]. and 10/. Time, February 17. 


= 
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The Carpenters’ Company. 
Organised in Philadelphia in 1724. 
By Cart A. ZEIGLER, A.I.A. 
From “The American Architect,’ October 8, 1924. 


CARPENTERS’ HALL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It was eminently fitting that the President of the United 
States should grace with his presence the meeting held in 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, on September 25, cele- 
brating the two hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
the oldest association of master carpenters in this country. 
On that occasion President Coolidge was the guest of 
honour and delivered the principal address. 

Carpenters’ Hall is situated on Chestnut Street, between 
Third and Fourth Streets, and is one of the finest examples 
of Colonial architecture in Philadelphia. The ground, 
having a frontage of 66 feet on Chestnut Street and a 
depth southward of 255 feet, was purchased in 1768 at an 
annual ground rent of one hundred and seventy-six Spanish 
milled “ pieces of eight ”’ of fine silver. The building was 
begun in 1770 and, although unfinished at the time, the 
first meeting was held in the Hall on January 21, 1771. 
Owing to the strenuous years that followed, the completion 
of the structure was delayed until 1792, during which period 
the future of America hung in the balance. The First 
Continental Congress met within its walls on September 5, 
1774, and its action made possible the greatest Republic 
in history. 

The plan of the building is in the form of a Greek cross 
with a cupola surmounting the inter-section, the entrances 
being on the north and south elevations. At the north 
entrance is a vestibule 9 feet wide with the stairway at 
the right. Passing through the vestibule one enters the 
main hall which is 28 feet by 48 feet and about 13 feet 
8 inches high. On the second floor there is a corridor 
running north and south, on the right of which is a library 
about 19 feet by 28 feet. To the left of the corridor are 
smaller rooms for the custodian of the building. 

The designing of the building is attributed to Robert 
Smith, a master carpenter who became a member of the 


Carpenters’ Company in 1736. Very little is known of his 
career, but he is said to have been a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and also a member of the Society of Friends. 
Records show that he erected a number of buildings in 
Philadelphia and his name is associated with the building 
of Christ Church in that city, but it is doubtful that he 
erected that structure although he did rebuild the spire in 
1771. He was, however, the designer of the original Nassau 
Hall at Princeton. He assisted in designing the defences 
of Philadelphia during the Revolutionary War and died in 
LPET: 

The walls of Carpenters’ Hall are 13 inches thick, of 
brick laid Flemish bond with dark semi-glazed headers, 
and the entire atmosphere of the building is strongly re- 
miniscent of English Georgian work, from which it was 
probably studied. Owing to the fact that it is almost 
completely surrounded by other buildings now, it is seldom 
seen by the casual traveller and in true Philadelphia fashion 
its virtues are not lauded, as they should be. ; 

The record of the Carpenters’ Company is unique in the 
history of American craftsmanship and its achievements 
are worthy of commemoration. Modeled somewhat after 
the Guilds of England, to whom we owe the great Gothic 
churches and bridges of that country, the Carpenters’ 
Company of Philadelphia likewise stamped upon the early 
architecture of Philadelphia an atmosphere of craftsman- 
ship that demands the admiration of architects. 

The original intention of the founders of this organisation 
was “‘ to obtain instruction in the science of architecture 
and to assist such of the members as should by accident 
be in need of support and the widows and minor children 
of members” and also to adopt a uniform system of 
measurement and charges ‘“‘so that every one concerned 
in building may have the value of his money and every 
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workman the worth of his labour.’”’ Prices being uniform, 
a carpenter was selected in those days for his reputation 
as a craftsman and not in a competition of price. The cost 
of every portion of a building was calculated to a nicety 
and the standard price was recognised by every one in the 


trade. 
On the completion of the building, the work was examined 


DETAIL OF NORTHEENTRANCE. 


by measurers of the Carpenters’ Company who attested to 
the correctness of the builders’ account and they did not 
neglect, as a rule, to add the charges for “ entertainment ” 
or the “‘ expenses of the evening ”’ to the regular fee. 

Many of the quaintly worded bills for the erection of 
early Colonial buildings are in the possession of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society and some of these have fur- 
nished important historical data. The committee of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, A.I.A., having in charge the res- 
toration of Independence Hall gained much valuable 
information from the bills rendered by the original builders 
of that structure, which aided them materially in making 
an authentic restoration of the building and proved certain 
statements made by historians to have been inaccurate. 

The records of the Carpenters’ Company date back to 
1763, those from 1724 to 1763 having been lost, but from 
other documents and traditions the activities of the 
association may be traced from its organisation up to the 
present day. 

To establish an equitable scale of prices the Company 
compiled a ‘‘ Book of Prices”? which could only be referred 
to by a member, in the Company’s hall. This led in time 
to form a monopoly and, as was to be expected, competitive 
rival companies were formed such as the “ Friendship Car- 
penters’ Company” which was absorbed by the older 
organisation in 1785 and the “ Practical House Carpenters’ 
Society ” which was incorporated in 1811 although it was 
in existence long before that date. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the fixing of 
prices was the only object of the Carpenters’ Company. 
Were that the case, we would not be able to point with 
pride to our early American architecture. In those days 
pride in craftsmanship and a desire to hand down from 
generation to generation the secrets of their art inspired 
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workers to excel in their craft and association in such a 
body as the Carpenters’ Company led to a wholesome ex- 
change of ideas and comparison of methods and also to a 
keen competition to outdo one’s contemporaries. 

There were no practising architects in the early Colonial 
days and the drawing of plans was done by the master 
carpenters, for which a charge was made as shown by 
the following clause taken from the “ Rule for Measuring 
and Valuing House Carpenters’ Work.” 

“Drawing designs, making out bills of scantling, col- 
lecting materials and sticking up stuff, are to be charged 
by the carpenter in proportion to the trouble.” 

It is interesting to note that even at this early stage of 
architectural practice in America the difficulty of setting 
a specific price for the “‘ drawing of designs ”’ was recognised. 

The designing of many of the notable early buildings of 
Philadelphia has been attributed to laymen, but it is very 
doubtful if these gentlemen did more than execute rough 
drafts of the buildings, the actual working drawings 
having been made by the master carpenters of the period. 
In the case of Independence Hall which is attributed to 
Andrew Hamilton, the recent discovery of a bill presented 
by Edmund Woolley, the builder of that historic building, 
shows an item for the drafting of plans which would tend 
to show that the rough sketch studied from a building in 
Gibbs’ ‘“‘ Book of Architecture’ published in 1728, was 
probably all that Andrew Hamilton submitted, the working 
drawings having been prepared by Woolley. 

To the young carpenter of the period it was a matter of 
supreme importance to progress through the stages of 


DETAIL OF SOUTH ENTRANCE. 


apprentice and journeyman and achieve the rank of master 


carpenter. To do this it was necessary to burn much 
midnight oil over the books of Vitruvius, Palladio, Sir 
William Chambers, Sir Christopher Wren, James Gibbs, 
Batty Langley, etc., with which the carpenters of the day 
were entirely familiar. It intrigues one to contemplate 
what a fall from grace there has been in these latter days 
when the majority of carpenters would consider the perusal 
of a book on architecture as a matter quite outside the 
requirements of their trade. 
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In the books of Batty Langley and his contemporaries, 
one finds most carefully defined rules for the ‘‘ proper 
proportioning of all the parts of architecture,” and from 
the buildings that remain it is evident that the carpenters 
of that day applied all these rules to the work in hand. 

Noble and self-respecting the trade of carpentry has 
always been, and in no other structures in this country 
has the trade been more glorified than in the Colonial 
buildings of Philadelphia. 

Concurrently with the two hundredth celebration of the 
organisation of the Carpenters’ Company was that of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. This joint celebration, which took place 
but a fortnight ago in Pennsylvania, was one of great 
enthusiasm and a very wonderful display of patriotic 
sentiment. No more fitting conclusion could have been 
devised for this joint celebration than the ceremony that 
took place at Valley Forge. No oration, no ceremony 
could awaken the realisation of the great debt which pos- 
terity owes to its Revolutionary forebears and to that 
group of competent master craftsmen who set the impress 
of their high endeavour on everything they attempted. 


The Old Oak Chest. 


I was constructed of oak, grown on some ancestral 
estate. After being carefully wrought, panelled and 
carved, in the Jacobean style, I was provided with a heavy 
lid, strong hinges, and a massive lock and key. JTeventually 
became the property of a family of distinction, and was 
placed in the Hall of the Mansion: the muniments and 
papers being committed to my care. A suit of steel armour 
and a pike were my near neighbours. Shields and battle- 
axes studded the walls. Armorial bearings adorned the 
glass windows, speaking of gallant ancestry. 

Events took place, as time went on. Guests came and 
went. The seasons came round; it was summer, it was 
winter. Armed men met, fought, and dispersed. Kings 
were crowned, reigned, and passed away. New laws were 
framed ; still I guarded my treasures. 

As the succeeding heirs of the family grew to man’s 
estate, my contents were consulted. At the daughters’ 
marriages, I was again consulted. Also, when the parents 
of the family passed away, “‘ after the manner of all flesh,” 
my records were again referred to ; and when hatchments 
were placed in the Church, where the family were wont to 
worship. 

A day came when, owing to depreciation in agricultural 
interests, a loan had to be raised to meet pressing demands. 
I was again consulted as to title-deeds. 

Who can compute the volume of ancient deeds that were 
formerly entrusted to my care? I have been a veritable 
Custos Rotulorum, and became one of the requisite pieces 
of furniture in a gentleman’s household, of the Jacobean 
times. 

I am now superseded by the Fireproof Safe, which has 
taken on the duties that formerly devolved on the “ Old 
Oak Chest.”’ 


Tempora MuTantur. 


The Growing Demand for Better Lighting. 


For some years past particular attention has been drawn to and 
much improvement made in the requirements for an advance- 
ment in all forms of lighting. A society formed for that purpose 
was the Illuminating Society, the hon. secretary to which has 
been Mr. Leon Gaster. In furtherance of the object, a little 
magazine was formed under the title, “The Tiluminating En- 
gineer.” From January, 1925, a monthly journal under the old 
heading, “‘ The Illuminating Engineer,” but with a further title 
of “The Journal of Good Lighting,” makes its appearance. In 
the past the publication was just the monthly report of the 
doings of the Society; from January, however, the publication 
enters a wider field of activity. We offer to our new contem- 
porary a very hearty welcome and wish it a successful future. 


MonkTon.—Durham County Council have purchased a site for 
a new elementary school. 
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Architecture or Archzology. 


By A. Seymour Reeves. 

Perhaps Archeology originated with Vitruvius, who 
made close and detailed study of classic architecture and 
laid the foundation for the stylist. From that day to this, 
archeology as either a study or a pastime could probably 
be discovered in one form or another at almost any period. 
But the latter half of the nineteenth century saw a great 
extension of archeological interest. First the classic revival, 
and later the Gothic revival, kindled the enthusiasm of 
many who were not architects and never intended to enter 
the practice of architecture in any form. Then John 
Ruskin with the “ Seven Lamps,” the ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” 
and many other volumes, stimulated public interest by his 
novel views, his exhortations, and his poetic, if somewhat 
pessimistic, eloquence. That Ruskin really understood 
architecture may well be doubted, for architecture is 
essentially a creative and constructive art. Ruskin showed 
but little interest in this side of the subiect, and his anxiety 
to attach a moral tag to all his themes had a disturbing 
effect on his perspective. Absorbed in the past, he was 
generally in conflict with the present, while his imagination 
was not equal to the task of solving the problems of to-day 
through the experience of yesterday. His followers 
certainly thought they were advancing the cause of archi- 
tecture, but the immediate results of their enthusiasm were, 
in many cases, almost deplorable. 

The Gothic revival was now in full tide, and many people 
outside the architectural profession were forming definite 
theories as to what really constituted good architecture. 
Their views were based on text-book examples of Gothic 
work, and their standard of value was founded on the way 
new buildings conformed or failed to conform with this 
limited outlook. The interest of these amateur critics was 
almost entirely confined to the details of doors, windows 
and similar features. For proportion, main line and mass 
composition they had but little regard. Instead, they 
sought the hall-mark of period, symbolic signs, and all 
these elements which they might classify and label with 
great satisfaction. 

Such methods may be applied to the work of the past 
with some reason, and perhaps with some profit, although 
the view is distinctly narrow, and overlooks many elements 
which are of great importance. 

But such tests, if applied to modern architecture, are 
utterly misleading, and will, in many cases, achieve a 
merely negative result, whilst in other cases, such a pro- 
ceeding will exercise a destructive influence of a positive 
kind. 

We must clearly distinguish architecture from archzology; 
they are quite separate subjects which require a different 
outlook and a different treatment. This point is always 
recognised by architects, but is not so well understood by 
the public. During the last few years, laudable efforts 
have been made towards improving public appreciation of 
architecture. Much has been accomplished but there is 
still much to be done. The public have not yet shaken 
off the archeological view, and are still asking for “ Jaco- 
bean” or “Georgian” or a “ Tudor” treatment. It is 
so much easier to interpret architecture in these stock 
forms, which have an obvious label, than to grasp the more 
important elements of true art. We are at present con- 
fronted with such diverse views upon what is good or bad 
in the field of design, that the public can hardly be reproved 
for holding on to ideas with which they feel safe. 

But some definite style will emerge from this welter of 
conflicting ideas. What form this new style will take, 
none can foresee; it must evolve gradually and quite 
unconsciously. True style might be defined as the 
imaginative solution of purely material problems—and 
nothing more. The attempt to seek for and to cc asciously 
evolve a new style has always been fatal. Fresh adven- 
tures in this direction should be discouraged. 


OssrTT.—Plans have now been passed for the new school at 
Gawthorpe.—Messrs. A. Lockwood & Sons are extending 
Athold Street. 
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The Prizes Conference. 


REFERENCE TO THE PRIZES COMMITTEE FROM THE CON- 
FERENCE. 

“To consider and report to the Prizes Conference on Wednes- 
day, November 19, upon the co-ordination of the Prizes of the 
British School at Rome, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Society of Architects with special reference to the 
following points :— 

(1) The establishment of some scheme of progression from 
the smaller to the larger Prizes. 

“* (2) The question of setting a minimum standard of education 
to be required of candidates for admission to the competitions. 
The Conference is of the view that this is a better basis than an 
arrangement of maximum age limits. 

“ (3) Methods of setting subjects and awarding Prizes. 

““(4) Overlapping of Prizes. 

(5) Excessive number of Prizes.” 


REPORT. 

The Committee appointed by the Conference on Prizes have 
carefully considered the reference to them from the Conference 
on the co-ordination of Prizes and the establishment of some 
scheme of progression from the smaller to the larger Prizes. 
The Comm'ttee realize that the Prizes given within and by the 
schools do not come within the scope of this reference, and they 
have accordingly only dealt directly with the open Prizes given 
by the Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society of Archi- 
tects. 

The Committee contained representatives of each of these 
bodies, and the suggestions embodied in this report were agreed 
to unanimously as a basis upon which some such scheme as the 
Conference desires could be brought into being wthout unduly 
disturbing the existing arrangements. At present there is no 
doubt that there.are many anomalies such as the age limit for 
the Rome Scholarship in Architecture (the most important 
students’ Prize) which is fixed at 27, while the limit for the Soane 
Medallion is fixed at 30. In some Prizes a declaration is de- 
manded that the work submitted is the student’s own ; in others 
no such declaration is required. The work attached to some 
is out of all proportion to that attached to others of equal value. 
The values also have not in all cases been raised to meet the needs 
of post-war expenses. That most of these anomalies can be 
swept away by co-operation between the bodies concerned the 
Committee have little doubt. 

The Committee recommend that the Prizes under-mentioned 
be roughly divided into two groups :—(1) Students’ Prizes ; 
(2) Post-graduate Prizes and Bursaries. 


SrupENTS’ PRIZES. 

As regards the Students’ Prizes, it appears to the Committee 
that as the Rome Scholarship is unanimously admitted to be the 
senior Prize offered to the student in Design, the first step in co- 
ordination is to locate the other Design Prizes as far as possible 
in that portion of a student’s career during which he may be 
expected to be working up for the Rome Scholarship, and that 
the same system of setting subjects and making awards should 
be adopted for these as for the Rome Scholarship. 

The Prizes which appear to come into this category are: 
(1) The Tite Prize. (2) The Soane Medallion; the Victory 
Scholarship. (3) The Rome Scholarship in Architecture ; the 
R.1L.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship. 

The second step is to co-ordinate the age limits or other 
qualifications, and in this connection the Committee would like to 
see the age limit in the case of the Rome Scholarship (the regula- 
tions of which are outside the control of the R.I.B.A.) raised 
to 30, and in the case of the other Prizes removed altogether and 
minimum standards of education substituted, 7.e., the Final 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. or its equivalent, or a certificate 
from a responsible architect to the effect that the candidate is up 
to the required standard, for the Soane Medallion and the Victory 
Scholarship ; and the Intermediate Examination or its equiva- 
lent, or a certificate from a responsible architect, to the effect that 
the candidate is up to the required standard, for the Tite Prize, 
which is a Prize offered for the study of a particular phase of 
architectural design. 

For all these Prizes a declaration identical with that in force 
for the Rome Scholarship should be insisted upon, 7.e., that the 
work is the student’s own. 

The work for these Prizes should be done at a time of the 
year least calculated to interfere with school work. The exact 
period should be settled in consultation with the schools. 

It will be observed that if these main considerations are 
approved, these Prizes will be brought into direct relationship 
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with the career of a student in the schools without in any way 
preventing non-school students from competing. 
In order to ensure further co-ordination and progression from | 
one to the other, the following detailed proposals are offered by | 
the Committee for consideration :— 


Co-ordination. 

The conditions for the Rome Scholarship in Architecture 
should be followed for the other prizes generally, and the Soane | 
Medallion, Victory Scholarship and Tite Prize should be 
judged by juries composed of :—T'wo members of the Board of | 
Architectural Education (not teachers); two teachers (who 
may or may not be members of the Board); one member of — 
the Council R.1.B.A. (not a member of the Board) ; the R.1.B.A, 

“ critic (non-voting member). 


“* Loges.”” 

The Committee recommend that for the above competitions 
loges be arranged in London and in the provinces (when — 
necessary) under approved authorities. 


The Tite Prize. 

The Committee recommend that the competition be open to 
candidates who have passed the R.I.B.A. Intermediate or 
equivalent Examination (i.e., candidates in their fourth year of 
study), or who produce certificates from responsible architects 
to the effect that they are up to the required standard. The 
Prize to be of £50 and awarded annually instead of £100 every 
other year as at present. 

The Committee recommend that there be a Preliminary 
Competition and a Final Competition. That the Preliminary — 
Competition shall consist of a 12 hours’ sketch design done en 
loge. That the Final Competition shall consist of a 12 hours’ — 
sketch design done en loge, candidates to be allowed a further 
period in which to finish their drawings. The Committee recom- _ 
mend that the Jury for the Tite Prize be empowered to choose — 
from the competitors, students whose designs are sufficiently — 
meritorious for the purpose of exempting them from some or all | 
of the Testimonies of Study for the Final Examination. 


The Soane Medallion and the Victory Scholarship (in alternate | 
years). — 

The Committee recommend that the competition be open to — 
candidates who have passed the R.I.B.A. Final or equivalent — 
Examination or who produce certificates from responsible Archi- 
tects to the effect that they are up to the required standard. 

It will be most desirable to raise the Victory Scholarship to — 
the same value as the Soane if possible, so that these Prizes may — 
be identical, 7.e., £150 annually. 

The following will be admitted direct to the Final Stage of the — 
competition for the Soane Medallion and the Victory Scholar- — 
ship :—(a) The winner of the Royal Academy Gold Medal; — 
(b) the winner of the Tite Prize ; (c) the winner of the Alexander — 
Thompson Travelling Studentship (Glasgow); (d) the winner F 
of the Rowand Anderson Travelling Studentship (Incorporation — 
of Architectsin Scotland) ; (e) the two candidates with the highest — 
marks in Design in the two previous R.I.B.A. Final Examina- — 
tions; (f) one student nominated by each School of Architec- — 
ture recognised for exemption from the R.1.B.A. Final Examina- — 
tion. 

The Committee recommend that there be a Preliminary Com- — 
petition and a Final Competition. That the Preliminary Com- — 
petition shall consist of a 12 hours’ sketch design done en loge. — 
That the Final Competition shall consist of a 12 hours’ sketch — 
design done en loge, the candidates being allowed a further period | — 
in which to finish their drawings. . 

The Committee recommend that the Jury for the Soane Medal- _ 
lion and the Victory Scholarship be empowered to choose from — 
the competitors for those Prizes students whose designs are suf- 
ficiently meritorious for the purpose of exempting them from — 
some or all of the Testimonies of Study for the Final Examina- — 
tion. 


5 
F 
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The Rome Scholarship in Architecture. 

It is recommended that the winners of the Soane Medalhon 
and the Victory Scholarship should be admitted direct to the 
Final Stage of the Rome Scholarship competition within, say, 
three years of passing through either of these Prizes. Students 
recommended by the Principal from schools with a five years’ 
course should be exempted from submitting portfolios before 
taking the preliminary stage. 


SKETCHING AND MEASURED DRAWINGS PRIZES. 

(No maximum age limit or minimum standard of education is laid 
down for these Prizes.) | be 

+1. £50. *R.I.B.4. Measured Drawings Prize (awarded in 
alternate years). (‘To be remodelled on the lines of the Pugit 
and raised to the same value, but without the Medieval limita | 
tion, in order to encourage measured work throughout a student’ 
career.) 


| 
| 
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+2. £75. *Pugin Studentship (awarded in alternate years) : 
Sketches and measured drawings of Medizval work only. 

* It is intended that the work for these Prizes should be done 
as at present during the student’s career and submitted at a time 
when he is ready for travel. 

+ N.B.—1 and 2 would then between them provide a Prize for 
measured drawing each year. 


Post-GRADUATE PRIZEs. 

The Committee recommend that the following should be 
regarded as post-graduate Prizes and that none should be eligible 
to compete for them until they have passed the R.I.B.A. Final 
or equivalent Examination standard or have produced Certificates 
from responsible Architects to the effect that they are up to the 
required standard and reached the age of 23, and that the further 
modification suggested in brackets in each case should be made if 
possible. 
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1. £130. The Godwin Bursary (awarded in alternate years) : 
For practising architects for special study. (Should be increased 
in value owing to the increased cost of post-war travel.) 

2. £250. Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship. 

3. £100. Owen Jones Studentship (Candidates to be re- 
quired to submit drawings showing their acquaintance with 
colour decoration, followed by a competition for approved 
candidates for an architectural design in colour). 

4. £50. RJ.B.A. Essay Prize. 

5. £50. Grissell Gold Medal. Construction as at present. 

6. £50. Henry Saxon Snell Prize (awarded every third year) : 
Study of hospital plans as at present. 

7. £50. Arthur Cates Prize : There has been no competition 
for 10 years. (This prize might be amalgamated with the Godwin 
Bursary or used for a Town Planning Prjze.) 

Maurice HE. WEBB, 
Chairman, Prizes Conference Committee. 


Current Compensation Problems in Connection with Tube Railways. 


By Frank Hunt, C.V.0. (Member of Council). 
Read at the Ordinary General Meeting of The Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, February 9, 1925. 


It is somewhat remarkable that in connection with an impor- 
tant development of underground construction like tube railways, 
which was first embarked upon in the London area in the year 
1890, questions bearing upon compensation problems connected 
therewith should not have formed the subject of collective 
consideration by a professional Institution like our own. The 
further development of underground means of transport has 
brought these problems again to the fore; and, while there 
may be little fresh to be said on the subject, the present would 
not be an inappropriate moment for a short Paper forming 
one part of the trilogy of modern compensation problems which 
has been appointed for consideration on this occasion. 

In the first instance it would perhaps be well to remind our- 
selves of the position by law created by the acquisition of the 
necessary facilities for the construction of underground works 
such as a tube railway. It is now, I think, established beyond 
all question that a so-called “‘ easement ” which gives exclusive 
right of occupation, whether of the surface or of a substratum 
of the soil, is not an easement but involves ownership, and the 
grant of the facilities must be effected by a conveyance of an 
interest in lands. Lord Ashbourne in a judgment in the House 
of Lords approved the following dictum of Lord Justice Lopes, 
namely: “The exclusive or unrestricted use of a piece of land 
beyond all question passes the property or ownership in that 
land, and there is no easement known to law which gives ex- 
clusive and unrestricted use of a piece of land.” 

In “Cripps on Compensation” the general position is stated 
to the same effect, that a company empowered to “‘ appropriate 
and use the subsoil and under-surface ” of land took not merely 
an easement but an interest in land, and that before proceeding 
it was necessary to serve a notice to treat. 

Without special statutory power or agreement the right to 
tunnel carries with it the obligation to acquire the surface of 
the land through which the tunnel is to be constructed with 
the same contingent liabilities as would attach to the acquisition 
of the land if the surface as well as the subsoil were required 
to be used. 

The statutory provision required may be either by way of 
general statute as in the case of sewers (sometimes somewhat 
analogous to tube railways in construction) or by private Bill 
legislation, as in the case of the tube railways. Jt is therefore 
essential to know, in respect of the construction of all under- 
ground works, what are the particular powers possessed by the 
authority or body constructing them. 

Sanitary authorities under their existing powers may under- 
take the construction of sewers, whether in tunnel or otherwise, 
without applying for any special powers, the only condition 
being that owners or occupiers of the property affected obtain 
compensation in respect of damage sustained. 

Notice of the intention to carry out the works need not be 
given to the owners affected. 

Generally speaking the drainage authority is not liable to 
pay for the taking of the subsoil, but only for compensation in 
respect of any damage that may be done to the property. 

By contrast, tube railways have to obtain Parliamentary 
Sanction, not only for the route the lines are to take. but also 
for relief from the full burden of the Lands Clauses Acts with 
regard to the taking of lands. 

The Tube Railway Acts contain provisions that the Company 
shall not be required to purchase any part of the surface but 
the owners of the property over shall sell an easement for the 
purposes of the Company. 


The standard provision relating to the taking of subsoil 
beneath the public streets differsbecause promoters are permitted 
by Parliament to pass under public streets without being liable 
for the payment of monetary compensation for the privilege, 
and a typical section contains the following proviso, namely :— 

“But the Company may subject to the provisions of this 
Act enter upon take and use so much of the subsoil and 
under-surface of any public street road or footway shown 
on the deposited plan and described in the deposited book 
of reference as shall be necessary for the purposes aforesaid 
without being required to purchase the same or any easement 
therein or thereunder.” 

The report of the Joint Select Committee of 1892 recommended 
the general application of the Lands Clauses Act. This being 
so, it would be fair to assume that the intention of the Select 
Committee was that all persons having an interest in the lands 
through which it was proposed to construct a tube railway 
would be entitled to make a claim in respect of the damage 
to their interest. The works are technically being constructed 
on land taken from the owners, the adjoining lands are situated 
not as in the ordinary cases contiguous in a horizontal plane, 
but adjacent vertically, and it is not surprising that in a number 
of cases the question of what is the proper measure of compensa- 
tion and the elements to be taken into consideration in the 
ascertainment thereof should have been raised. Many of these 
cases are not to be differentiated from the ordinary problems 
of compulsory acquisition ; for instance, where a tube railway 
passes to the surface where it reaches its outer extremities or 
where properties are needed for the construction of stations 
and other ancillary works. Cases of this kind are outside the 
scope of this Paper, which is intended to refer only to those 
questions which arise by the construction of the works below 
ground without promoters coming under any obligation to 
purchase more than an interest in a part of the soil. 

The position under the Land Clauses Act for claiming com- 
pensation varies considerably, whether in law lands are taken or 
whether lands are not taken. The general statement of the 
distinction between the assessment of compensation in the two 
differing circumstances is clearly expressed in ‘‘ Cripps on Com- 
pensation,’’ 1922 :— 

“Compensation, where no lands of the same owner are 
purchased or taken, is not given by the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, or other similar Acts, for all the 
loss or damage which promoters inflict upon an owner. 
When no land had been taken, the words “ injuriously 
affected,’ or words of similar import, are limited to loss or 
damage under the following heads :— 

(1) The damage or loss must result from an Act made 

lawful by the statutory powers of the promoters ; 

(2) The damage or loss must be such as would have been 

actionable but for statutory powers ; 

(3) The damage or loss must be an injury to lands, and 

not a personal injury, or an injury to trade ; 

(4) The damage or loss must be occasioned by the con- 

struction of the authorised works, and not by their 
user.” (1922 edition, p. 148.) 

Where lands are taken, the compensation to be assessed is 
the value of the lands to the owner including all advantages 
present or future and all damage directly consequent on the 
taking thereof under the statutory powers. It has generally 
been held that there is no limitation upon the class of claim 
upon which the claimant is entitled to recover where lands are 
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taken, provided that the injury flows from the acquisition of the 
land for the purpose of the construction of the works. This 
enables owners to claim in appropriate cases compensation for 
the probable vibration of the working as well as the construction. 

Where, on the other hand, no lands are taken, compensation 
is not given by the Land Clauses Consolidation Act. 

It is probable that it was for this reason that, in the earlier 
cases, so much stress was laid on the point, whether or not a 
certain class of claimant, such as lessees, had, or had not, an 
interest in the subsoil. The various promoting companies 
sought to establish the view that lessees had no such right, and 
in general aid to this argument they usually settled that the 
freeholder should have what was described as the “ freehold 
easement,’ based on a conventional rate which will be hereafter 
referred to. It is difficult to gather from such reports as are 
available the exact point at issue in the various cases, as most 
surveyors know how difficult it is from an ordinary report to 
judge what was the real point at issue in a case which subse- 
quently becomes a leading one. I think however, it is fair to 
say that the question whether a leaseholder has an interest in 
lands entitling him to the fullest compensation which the facts 
warrant under the Lands Clauses Act has never been effectively 
decided. 

A lessee undoubtedly has a right of support, and as a rule 
there is a provision for quiet enjoyment, and, in practice in a 
big city, the suggestion that the landlord could dig down and 
under a property to adjoining lands of his is too remote for 
practical politics. After a consideration of a number of cases, 
I see nothing to warrant the suggestion that a lessee is not 
being deprived of some interest in lands when a part of the 
subsoil is taken for the construction of the railway. 

It is believed that the principles upon which the companies 
deal with claims of freeholders and lessees may be expressed 
in the following language respectively :— 

Freeholders.—A payment of £5 for the easement in full 
settlement of the claim with a reservation to the freeholder 
of the right to claim for injurious affection, if any, to the 
premises by reason of the working of the railway and the 
right to claim for structural damage, if any, to the premises 
by reason of the construction of the railway, provided that 
the claim under either head is made within two years of 
the opening of the railway to public traffic. 

Lessees.—‘“‘ The Company do not and have not paid a 
lessee as such for the easement, but the course which they 
adopt is to enter into an agreement with lessees reserving 
to them a right to claim for injurious affection, if any, to 
the premises by reason of the working of the railway, and 
the right to claim for structural damage, if any, to the 
premises by reason of the construction of the railway, 
provided that the claim under either head is made within 
two years of the opening of the railway to public traffic.” 

The history of the so-called “‘ conventional rate ” of £1 per foot 
run for a running tunnel is curiously obscure. In the ‘“ Estates 
Gazette Digest,’ 1915, page 158, Mr. Leslie Vigers is reported 
as saying that the conventional rate was made by the award 
of Mr. Ralph Clutton in the case of the Marquis of Camden v. 
The City and South London Railway: that another award by 
Mr. Ralph Clutton fixed a sum of money which represented £1 
per foot run for a running tunnel, and that it was subsequently 
agreed that £2 per foot should be given where there was a 
station tunnel. Mr. Douglas Young, supplementing this, stated 
that, as a matter of history, easements at £1 per foot had been 
settled earlier than the case quoted. Unfortunately the case 
does not appear to have been reported either in the “ Digest ”’ 
since 1902 or in the “ Estates Gazette ’’ earlier. 

Looking through the “‘ Digest of Reported Cases ’’ I find that 
the convention was specifically referred to inthe case of Johnston 
v. Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway (1904), in 
reference to the Manor House, Golders Green, where Mr. Douglas 
Young is reported as stating that “in dealing with easements 
certain formulas had been drawn up which were never worth 
more than £1 per foot,” and put it in the particular case at 5s. 
a foot without any 10 per cent. addition; Sir A. Stenning, on 
the same side, put it at 4s. a foot plus 10 per cent. The jury’s 
finding was equivalent to 20s. 7d. per foot, but no doubt included 
depreciation also. (“ Estates Gazette Digest,” 1904, page 213.) 

In connection with the same line of railway, in the following 
year the standard of £1 per foot run appears to have been 
definitely accepted by Mr. Daniel Watney, acting as arbitrator 
in the case of Lord Iveagh v. The Charing Cross, Euston and 
Hampstead Railway, in May, 1905. Unfortunately the case is 
neither reported in the “Estates Gazette ’’ nor in the “ Digest,” 
and Iam indebted to the courtesy of the firm of Messrs. Daniel 
Watney & Sons for the information that the award relating to 
the subsoil 200 feet below the grounds of Heath House, Hamp- 
stead, amounted to £1 per foot run for each of two tunnels 
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plus 25 per cent., plus 10 per cent., a total award of £840 in | 
respect of two 306-ft. tunnels=27s, 6d. per foot run. 

One of the cases in which I was directly concerned was, I > 
think, of special interest, namely, the London County Council vy. 
London Electric Railway (1915), where the London County | 


Council claimed compensation in respect of property in Oxford | 


Street, Aldwych, and Piccadilly, the umpire being our late | 
President, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke. As regards the Oxford Street | 
properties, the claim was in respect of staircase tunnels at a con- 
siderable depth below the surface, and there was no claim in > 
respect of damage to the surface buildings. The railway 
company maintained that the conventional rate should be 
paid, the superficial area occupied being converted into the | 
equivalent length of 13 ft. 6 in. tunnels. On this basis the 
conventional rate worked out at between £36 and £44. The 
umpire awarded £175, which, therefore, equals £4 or £5 per 
foot run. A similar calculation in the case of the island site, | 
Aldwych, worked out at £901; the umpire awarded £1,355, or 
50 per cent. above the conventional rate. 

This case was rather interesting, first of all by reason of the 
magnitude of the values involved, and some of the points that — 
arose in connection therewith. The line of railways passed 
beneath the site diagonally, and in that way presented excep- 
tional difficulties by reason of its relationship to the boundary 
of the site. At the shallowest point the top of the tunnel was 
about 80 feet below the surface of the land, and as it was then | 
known that buildings were being designed for erection in London 
where the lowest floor would be 60 feet below the pavement 
level, it was obvious that the presence of a railway so near 
to what might be the lowest floor would call for special con- 


sideration. The ground rental value of the site was estimated — 


at between £50,000 and £60,000 a year, and in support of the 
claim it was urged that if the existence of the tunnel beneath 


it should result in nothing worse than inducing a prospective _ 


lessee to investigate the consequences of its presence and the 


need of special construction, and in that way if the letting were — 


delayed even for three months, the loss consequent upon the 
presence of the tunnel would have been of the order of about 
£15,000. 

A different point arose in the case of the Piccadilly Circus 


i@ 


fountain, the railway company contending that the equivalent | 


length of 40 ft. run should not be calculated at the conventional 
rate of £1 paid in respect of subsoil under buildings or land 
for private purposes, but at 2s. a foot, the rate settled with 
the Crown for tubes under streets. The umpire awarded £40. 
From an examination of the reported cases it is difficult to | 


say what the so-called conventional rate of £1 per foot run — 


really represents. The award of Mr. Daniel Watney, referred 
to above, was evidently based on the idea of a flat rate applicable 


to all cases, since there could hardly have been found a case — 


where the subsoil was less valuable to the owner than one where _ 


tunnel was more than 200 feet below the surface in a districh 


far removed from the centre of London. 
the railway companies do not consider it a flat rate since they — 
have maintained in certain cases, where the surface land was | 
less valuable, that the rate should be only 4s. (and the contention 
that the rate should be less than £1 where the surface land is — 
less valuable necessarily involves the converse, namely, that 
more than £1 should be paid in respect of the subsoil of the 
more valuable land). Nor is it a maximum rate, since umpires 
have deliberately awarded substantially more than £1 per foot 
in some instances. 


Trade Note. 


But it is clear that 


The Minister of Health has arranged for a sum of £500 to 


be available for the purpose of a competition for the best form — 
of the most economical system of shuttering or equivalent 


suitable for use in connection with poured or in situ concrete — 


cottages. A prize of £250 will be awarded for the system of — 
shuttering adjudged by the Committee on New Methods of | 
House Construction to be the best submitted and the remaining | 
sum of £250 be awarded in additional prizes at the discretion 
of the Committee. 
readers to our advertising columns. 


-TRowsripGE.—The Urban District Council have prepared a 


scheme for building on the Charlotte Street site. 


Yorx.—The City Council have asked a sub-committee to lj 


report as to the year’s building programme, the allocation of land | 


for sites to be sold and the Northallerton scheme for selling sites 


and building houses to be paid for by instalments. 


THETFORD.—The Corporation have agreed to the proposals — 
of the Joint Committee for additions to the small-pox hospital — 
buildings, but urge that tenders should be obtained from local | 


builders rather than have the work done by direct labour. 


For further particulars we would refer — 
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RAPID HARDENING 


FERROGRETE 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
An improved material for every kind of 


concrete work 


Wherever and whenever speedy construction in con- 
crete is desirable specify Rapid-Hardening “‘Ferrocrete”’ 
Portland Cement. 


In one day Rapid-Hardening “Ferrocrete,” mixed with 
three parts of sand, develops the strength required by 
the British Standard Specification at 28 days, and in 
addition there 1s a continuous growth of strength. In 
every other respect it is superior to the requirements 
of the Standard Specification. 


Write for a copy of “Rapid-Hardening Ferrocrete, 
its Characteristics and Uses,” which gives full details 
and results of exhaustive tests. 


“LIGHTNING” BRAND ALUMINOUS 
CEMENT 
which gives in 1 day the full strength of 100 day concrete 
(strength at 24 hours of 4:2:1 concrete= 
7,810 lbs. per sq. inch) 
can also be supplied 
at 100/- per ton ex works. 


This is a British manufacture superior to and cheaper 
than foreign aluminous cement. 


ibeGhM ENT MARKET I.N-G) CiOsM PrAIN Lap, 


PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 
Telephone: Victoria 9980 (20 lanes) Telegrams: Portland, Parl, Lonaon 
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General News. 


BaRKING Town.—The subsidy is to be given to Mr. Charles 
Gray in respect of 50 houses to be erected in Netherfield Gardens. 
—The Hospital Committee are to prepare detailed plans as to 
the provision of a cottage hospital. 

BaRNET.—Herts County Council have voted a grant of £15,000 
towards the cost of enlarging the Girls’ Grammar School. 

BAaRNOLDSWICK.—Mr. R. Martin, diocesan architect, of 90 
Deansgate, Manchester, is preparing plans for the erection of 
a new church for St. James’ Church. Accommodation is to be 
provided for 840 persons, and the estimated cost is £25,000. 
No contracts are placed. 

BarnsLey.—The borough engineer has prepared sketch plans 
for the extensions to the Kendray Hospital—The Waterworks 
Committee propose to erect a pumping station at Wortley 
at a cost of £4,000.—Land at Bunkers Hill is being considered 
for the abattoir scheme.—A site in the White Bear Yard is 
suggested for the erection of a new fire station.—Plans passed : 
ten houses, Crompton Avenue, for Mr. G. Tock; new school, 
Wilthorpe, for Education Committee. 

BARROWFORD.—The Manchester and County Bank, Ltd., of 
55 King Street, Manchester, are proposing extensions and 
alterations to their branch at Gisburn Road. Plans prepared 
by Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, architects, of 23 Strutt 
Street, Manchester, have been approved by the local District 
Council. No contracts are yet placed. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The Corporation have accepted the tender— 
£107,412 10s.—of Mr. Joseph Davies, of Birkenhead, for the 
erection of 200 non-parlour houses on the Tranmere Hall estate.— 
The Hamilton Estates, Ltd., are to built 33 subsidy houses in 
Bidston Avenue. 

BrrMINGHAM.—The Housing Committee have prepared a 
scheme for 250 two-bedroomed houses to be erected to accommo- 
date people who cannot afford high rents.—The purchase of 
Coleshill Hall and 180 acres is recommended at a cost of £16,000 
for the provision of accommodation for defectives. New build- 
ings are estimated to cost £44,000.—A site in St. Georges Street, 
Hockley, is to be acquired for the erection of wash-houses. 

Botron.—Plans passed: New hotel, St. Helens Road, for 
Messrs. J. Sharman. & Sons, Ltd.; chaplain’s house, Smithills 
Hall, for Mr. C. Russell Hall; five houses, Roscow Avenue, for 
Mr. Francis Draper ; 12 houses, Normanby Street, for Mr. J. S. 
Hughes. 

Botton.—A Committee has been formed with the Mayor 
as Chairman to raise funds to provide a war memorial. It is 
proposed to erect a monument in the centre of the town, and 
the scheme is estimated to cost £30,000.—Plans have been 
approved for the erection of a new hotel on the corner of St. 
Helens Road and Hulton Lane, for Messrs. Sharmans, Brewers, 
Bolton, to replace the Bridge Inn, which is to be acquired by 
the Corporation as the purpose of demolishing by the Corporation 
for a road improvement.—Tenders are to be invited for the 
construction of a new road from Bury Road to Blackburn Road, 
estimated to cost £240,000. 

BraDFORD.—The Yorkshire Penny Bank propose to make 
alterations at the bank premises in High Street, Great Horton.— 
Land on the Swain House estate is to be reserved for the erection 
of a secondary school.—A scheme is suggested for enlarging the 
Technical College.—A hut is to be provided at the School of 
Arts and Crafts at a cost of £865.—Tenders are being invited 
for 64 houses at Thornton.—Plans passed: 34 houses, Intake 
Road, for Messrs. Cansfield & Sons; 8 houses, Wyke Crescent, 
for Mr. James Sharp.—Plans for estate development have been 
granted as follow:—Mr. A. E. Akeroyd, Oakdale Avenue, 
Wibsey ; City of Bradford Co-operative Society, Ltd., The 
Green, Idle; G. Garnett & Sons, Ltd., Castle Mills, Idle; Mr. R. 
Gillam, St. Hilda’s Terrace; Messrs. Buckle, Crossley & Co., 
Victoria Works, Cemetery Road; Mr. W. Watmough, Town 
Lane, Thackley; Mr. T. Keighley, Leeds Load, Thackley ; 
Mr. T. Sharp, Bryanstone Road, Laisterdyke. 

BurpwortH.—The Notts County Council are purchasing a site 
from the Industrial Housing Association, Ltd., for the erection 
of a school. 

BrinsLey.—The Board of Education have approved of the 
proposal of the Notts County Council to enlarge the elementary 
school by 106 places. 

CaRLISLE.—The City Council have accepted the offer of 
Messrs. J. Laing & Son, Ltd., to build a sample pair of concrete 
houses of a much superior type to the proposed steel houses 
at a cost of £400 per house. If, when erected, the houses are 
approved, the firm will quote a special price for a large number.— 
Plans passed: 3 houses, Scotland Road, for Mr. G. Armstrong, 
architect ; new street, Blackwell Road, for Mr. H. E. Scar- 
borough, architect ; additions, Crown and Mitre Hotel, English 


Street, for Mr. H. E. Scarborough ; 2 houses, Blackwell Road, 
for Mr. Scarborough. 

CARNARVON.—The Corporation have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Owen Williams & Son, builders and contractors, Aber- 
soch, for the erection of 22 houses at Cae Hampton, at £520 per 
house. 

CastLE EpEen.—Durham County Council propose to erect a 
school to replace the non-provided school. 

YHORLEY.—The Corporation are proceeding with the erection 
of 20 houses on the Highfield estate. 

Dup.try.—The Town Council have passed plans for the 
proposed swimming bath in Blower’s Green Road, estimated to 
cost £25,000.—The Housing Committee recommend increasing 
the subsidy from £75 to £100 per house.—Plans passed ; arcade, 
from Market Place to Tower Street, for Mr. T. W. Tanfield. 

Easincton.—The Rev. Austin Ord gives notice of a proposal 
to erect a Roman Catholic school for about 250 children. 

EDWINSTONE.—Notts County Council are purchasing a site 
for a school to serve the new village which has been commenced 
by the Colliery Co. The plans for the school have already been 
prepared and show accommodation for 752 children at a cost of 
£21,000. 

Feitine (DurHAM).—The Rev. E. Costello gives notice of a 
proposal to provide a new Roman Catholic school for about 300 
children. 

Hackney.—Plans passed ; addition to St. Joseph’s Hospice, 
Mare Street, for Mr. H. Crawley ; additions to Ento Works, 
De Beauvoir Road, for Mr. H. H. Hollingsworth; additional 
storey at Synagogue, Shackelwell Lane, for Mr. W. M. Brand ; 
shops and dwellings, 133 to 143 High Street, Homerton, for 
Mr. H. J. Ramus. 


Harrocate.—The Harrogate Co-operative Society, Ltd, — 


propose to extend their premises and make alterations to same, 


The plans have been prepared by the Architects’ Department, | 


Co-operative Society, Ltd., Baloon Street, Manchester. 


Con= |. 


tracts for the building work, estimated at £4,000, have been 


placed with Messrs. Birch & Sons, Ltd., contractors, Spen Lane, 
York. 

HERTFORD.—The County Council have decided that a new 
secondary school for boys shall be provided as soon as possible 
in place of the existing grammar school buildings. 


Hitutrincpon.—Middlesex County Council are to provide a | 


school for 400. 


Hopsock.—Notts County Council propose to proceed at once _ 
with the erection of a school at a cost of £2,000, in view of the | 


rapid development of the new colliery village in the vicinity. 


Hutu.—The Corporation are to undertake a further privy | 
conversion scheme at a cost of £158,492.—Plans have been | 


prepared for a new centre for the treatment of venereal diseases.— 
Revised plans have been prepared for extending the Grammar 
School at a cost of £9,060.—Plans passed: Four houses, Desmond 


Avenue, for Mr. W. Garbutt; 14 houses, Cottinham Road, for — 


Mr. J. M. Barnett. 


ItKrston.—The Town Council have decided to erect another | 


hundred houses. 


LrwisHAM.—Plans passed: 7 houses, Tatnell Street, for Mr. | 
R. J. Aitchison; additions to Lewisham Infirmary, for Mr. | 
Albert Monk; 20 houses, Southend Lane, for Mr. A. J. Glock; — 


286 houses, Downham Estate, for L.C.C.; 7 houses, Cranston 
Road, for Messrs. H. W. Laxton & Sons ; 6 houses, Ravensbourne 


Park Crescent, for Messrs. Middletons (Builders), Ltd.; 8 
houses, Montacute Road, for Messrs. Middletons (Builders), Ltd. 
MaNcHESTER.—The Board ot Management of the Henshaws | 
Institution for the Blind are proposing to remove their present — 
workshops at 104 Deansgate, Manchester, to new premises they _ 
intend to erect on a site adjoining their institution at Old Trafford. _ 


Plans are being prepared by Mr. G. Westcott, architect, Game 
Cock Chambers, Bridge Street, Manchester, for a brick building 
of two storeys. 

MANSFIELD.—Notts County Council have decided upon the 


plans for the erection of a mining centre and technical school — 


on the Ashfield House site. 
£39,000. 
NETHERNE.—Messrs. Hodson, Lunn & Co., architects to the 


Netherne Mental Hospital Committee of the Surrey County — 
Council, are to erect 12 houses on a site near Ashdown Park — 


Hotel. 


OtpHaM.—The Corporation has decided to erect pavilions in | 


Alexandra Park and at the Watersheddings recreation ground.— 


The Borough Engineer has prepared plans for an underground 


convenience at the Market Place at a cost of £4,500.—A loan of 


£22,000 has been sanctioned for the erection of a school in Ward | 
Street.—The Oldham Brewery Co., Ltd., have now come to terms 3 
with the Corporation regarding a site for the erection of the — 


The cost of the building will be 
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TYPICAL CIRCLE-A ONE-STOREYED HOUSE 
ANY DESIGN IN 3ft. MULTIPLES CARRIED OUT. 
ONE or TWO Storeyed Construction 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
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io IRCLE-A ” UNIT BUILDINGS are a natural development out of a quarter 
of a century’s experience. Their unique feature is that they are factory- 
completed to the minutest detail—including painting, hardware, flooring, interior 
plaster walls and ceilings, even to shingles on the roof, every single one of these 
operations being carried out by the company ; whose slogan is “* From Stump 
to Consumer.’ In the case of most sectional buildings heretofore the purchaser 
obtains the shell only, and has to manage as best he can for the rest. In “‘ Circle— 
A’”’ construction, each section stands absolutely complete in itself. Each floor, 
wall, partition, ceiling, and roof section is three feet wide, and buildings can be 
erected quickly of any size and to any plan in multiples of three feet in either 
width or length. The units being interchangeable, any subsequent rearrangement 
or enlargement can be made with ease. All sectional joints are interlocking, 
so that a very rigid and weathertight building is obtained. Four different types 
of internal wall construction are available; two different types of external 
walls, and two of the roof sections. The foundations can be of any permanent 
nature—in the States cedar posts are often employed with perfect satisfaction. 
All exposed woodwork and construction lumber is of selected pitch pine, Douglas 
fir and Californian redwood. Wall and ceiling sections are provided with re- 
inforced plaster panels inserted into the frame at the factory. One remarkable 
characteristic is the ease with which the completed units are assembled together 
and transformed into a stormproof house by unskilled labour. All the tools 
required are a hammer, a wrench and a screwdriver. Each unit is sufficiently 
light to be handled and bolted to its neighbour by one person. Before leaving the 
factory, any kind of colour can be given to the units—the standard tint is a 
mahogany brown inside, and an exterior coat of one coat of white lead filler, 
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Greaves Arms Hotel.—The Oldham Society of Architects have 
suggested that architectural competitions for public work should 
in future be open to all architects practising in the town, but the 
Committees of the Council have taken no action. Plans passed : 
Meeting hall, Manchester Road, for Salvation Army ; 12 houses, 
Thurland Road, for Mr. F. Thompson. 


Oswerstry.—The directors of Messrs. Craig & Sons, Ltd., 
colliery owners, Chirk, propose to erect 209 houses for their work- 
people. Plans are being prepared by Mr. H. J. Rowse, architect, 
5 India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool. 


Orney.—The Urban District Council propose the provision 
of an infants’ school on the site of Newall Old Hall. 


Oxrorp.—Messrs. T. H. Kingerlee & Son are proposing to 
erect 32 houses in Harley and Riverside Roads.—Mr. J. C. Lead, 
on behalf of Messrs. H. & G. Simmonds, has prepared plans for 
alterations at the Roebuck Tap, Market Street.—Mr. Edgar, on 
behalf of Messrs. Samuels, Ltd., has prepared plans for a shop 
in"Cornmarket Street.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. R. 
Williams on behalf of Messrs. G. E. Weeks & Co., Cornmarket 
Street, for the construction of two large banquetting or dancing 
halls with accommodation for about 400 persons.—Plans passed : 
Rebuilding part of Nos. 40 and 41, Ebbe’s Street, for Messrs. 
G. BR. Cooper (Oxford), Ltd. 


PiymoutH.—The Education Committee have accepted the 
tender, £40,876, of Messrs. Soloman & Renny, Ltd., for the 
erection of a public school.—The borough surveyor is to prepare 
plans for a pavilion on the Hoe.—The Markets Committee are 
considering the site of an old sugar refinery for the erection of a 
public abattoir.—Tramway shelters are to be provided at a cost 
of £2,200.—Fresh tenders are to be invited for the construction 
of the Ford subway.—The tender of Messrs. Eadie, Towers & Co., 
of Wolverhampton, Has been accepted for the erection of four 
hundred houses at prices ranging from £489 to £524 per house.— 
The Housing Committee have passed plans and estimates for 
the erection of three bungalows adjoining Elphinstone Barracks 
at £350 each.—Revised plans have been prepared for enlarging 
the central police station at a cost of £3,850.—Plans passed : 
Rebuilding Unity Inn, Ebrington Street, for Victoria Brewery 
Co.; additions Masonic premises, Granby Street, for Masonic 
Brethren; 11 houses, Glenwood Road, for Messrs. Pearce Bros. ; 
13 houses, Victoria Road, for Mr. A. Searle. 


RETFORD.—The governors of the boys’ grammar school 
propose to add a new wing to the school at a cost of £9,000. 


Rocupatze.—Mr. Hy. Wolfenden, of 34 Manchester Street, 
Heywood, has secured premises situate at 272 Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale, which he proposes to adopt for a billiard hall. Plans 
are to be prepared for alterations to the ground and first floor 
for the accommodation of 11 full-size billiard tables.—Plans have 
been approved for rebuilding the Jolly Gardener Inn, Queensway, 
for Messrs. J. W. Lees & Co., Ltd., of Middleton Junction, for 
structural alterations to the Fisherman’s Home, Drake Street, 
for the Bury Brewery Co., Ltd., of Bury, and for sanitary 
accommodation at the Brown Cow Hotel, Milkstone, for the 
Pheenix Brewery Co., Ltd., of Heywood. 

RorHERHAM.—The Town Council have accepted the tender, 
£17,214, of Messrs. William Wilson & Co., Newcastle, for the 
construction of a reservoir at Kimberworth.—The Housing 
Committee are considering tenders for 500 houses.—A site near 
the gasworks is suggested for the erection of a library.—The 
borough engineer has prepared sketch plans for alterations to 
the town hall buildings, the cost being estimated at £10,000.— 
The Markets Committee are considering the erection of a new 
cattle market.—Plans passed: new paint works, Westgate, for 
Mr. J. France. 


Royton.—Plans have been approved by the Licensing Justices 
for rebuilding the Boiler Makers Arms at the top of Oldham 
Edge. 

SaLFrorRD.—The Corporation are to erect 30 houses on the 
Weaste Estate at a cost of £17,400.—Broughton High School 
for Girls is to be enlarged. 

SaALFORD.—Plans have been prepared in the Architect’s 
Department at the Education Offices, Chapel Street, Salford, for 
an extension to the Broughton High School for Girls, estimated 
to cost £9,800, for the building and £1,250 for furniture and 
fittings.—Plans have been approved for alterations and im- 
provements to the Christ Church Schools, West. 

SaLForD.—Messrs. M. Burton, Ltd.; clothier, Leeds, have 
secured premises, 105-107 Broad Street, Pendleton, for erection 
of new showrooms and billiard hall, to plans prepared by Mr. 
H. Nelson, architect, Kirkstall, near Leeds.—The Midland 
Bank, Ltd., are to erect new bank premises in Chapel Street to 
plans prepared by Messrs. Woolfall & Lccles, architects, 60 
Castle Street, Liverpool. No contracts have been placed. 
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SANDERSTEAD.—Messrs. R. Costain & Sons have prepared 
plans for 146 houses at the junction of Selsdon Road and Adding- 
ton Road. Subsidies of £75 per house are recommended by the 
District Council. 

Sranam HArsBour.—Durham County Council have pur- 


chased a site from Lord Londonderry for a school at Seaham | 


Harbour and another site at New Seaham for a school. 


SHEFFIELD.—TIhe Housing Committee propose that the — 
scheme for the erection of 1,000 concrete houses by Messrs, | 
H. Boot & Sons, Ltd., be carried out under the 1924 Act.— — 
Conveniences, registrar’s lodge, etc., are to be constructed at — 


Abbey Lane cemetery at a cost of £3,500.—Plans passed; 


5 houses, Tullibardine Road, for Mr. W. Fox. 


SuEenLEY.—Middlesex County Council have approved of the — 
general lay-out, prepared by the county architect, of the scheme | 


for a colony for mental defectives. Immediate accommodation 


is to be provided for 1,000 patients, and planning is on the lines _ 


of ultimate accommodation for 2,000. 

SurpLey.—The Urban District Council are about to invite 
tenders for the proposed smallpox hospital.—Alterations are 
being considered at the Saltaire library.—Seventy houses are to 


be erected in two sections, and tenders are to be invited for the | 


separate trades. Plans passed: 8 houses, Wharncliffe Road, 


tor Mr. J. Cooper. 

SHREWSBURY.—The Corporation propose to accept the tender, 
£69,021, of Messrs. Muirhead, McDonald, Wilson & Co., Ltd., 
for the reconstruction of English Bridge.—The tender of Messrs, 


Treasure & Sons, at £594, has been accepted for the erection _ 
of a cottage at the waterworks.—It is proposed to erect a 


further 62 houses on the Cotton Hill site. 


SourHport.—Messrs. Alexander, of Neville Street, and Lord | 
Street, Southport, ladies outfitters, are proposing to erect a new — 


top storey to their premises. Messrs. W. C. Ralph & Son, of 
King Street, Wigan, architects, are preparing the plans. 


StanHoPE.—Durham County Council propose the reection ofa _ 


school for about 280 scholars. 


SranLEey (DurHAM).—The Rev. H. M. Dix notifies a proposal | 


for the provision of a Central Roman Catholic school for about 
140 children. 


SToKE-ON-TRENT.—The Corporation have promised to con- _ 


sider a scheme by the Majestic Cinema, Ltd., for the erection of 


an arcade and shops at Stoke market.—The reconstruction of the _ 


Wedgwood Institute is proposed.—Branch libraries are proposed 
at Goldenhill and Smallthorne.—A church is to be erected by the 
Christian Science Society at Park Avenue, Hanley.—Mr. Sherwin, 
architect, has prepared a scheme for a new road off Stone Road, 
Trentham.—The Housing Committee, after inspecting houses 


at Blackpool, Birmingham, and Wolstanton, have decided to _ 


erect 750 houses of brick construction of the Birmingham type. 


—Mr. E. B. Sharpley, the town clerk, has obtained estimates of _ 
the cost of the erection of Atholl steel houses in the borough, © 


and submitted such estimates, varying from £444 12s. for three- 


apartment houses to £472 for four-apartment houses, to be — 


erected in blocks of four, such prices not to include drains and 
connecting up essential services or carriage.—The committee 
have decided to take no action.—Plans passed: six houses, 
Quarry Road, Hartshill, for Messrs. Grant and Son ; four houses, 


Queen’s Road, Penkull, for Mr. B. James ; four houses, Grove — 


Avenue, Burslem, for Messrs. Baker ; remodelling New Theatre, 
New Street, for Mr. J. Grant. 
SrRETFORD.—The Urban District Council have decided to 


provide a leaf spring floor at Longford Hall at a cost of £850.— _ 


Plans passed: 14 houses, Woodstock Road, for Mr. J. C. White- 
legge; 5 houses, Sandy Lane, for Mr. Samuel Patterson ; 6 
houses, St. John’s Road, for Artistic Housing Co., Ltd. 
SwansEA.—The new promenade scheme at Rotherslade Bay 
is to be carried out at a cost of £9,500.—An institute for mining 
instruction is to be erected at a cost of £31,000. In this con- 
nection the Board of Education have suggested a more economi¢ 
scheme, but the Borough Architect reports (1) that the building 


had been designed with a view to the greatest economy compared 


with the stonework and ornamentation of the existing Technical 
College; (2) that patent stone or terra cotta was to be used 
instead of natural stone ; (3) that the chimney stacks referred to 
can be purchased ready made and at no great expense; and (4) 
that the elevation, in his opinion, was plain, simple and 
economical, with all windows standardised as far as possible. — 
Watrorp.—Herts County Council are acquiring a site on the 
Harebreaks estate for the erection of an elementary school. — 
West CornrortH.—Durham County Education Committee 
have accepted the tender of Messrs. G. W. Lazenby & Co., Ltd., 


amounting to £4,326 10s. 6d., for the erection of the newinfants’ — 


school at West Cornforth. 


Wokina.—Tenders are to be invited for 28 houses.—Plans. | 


passed: stores, North Road, for Electric Supply Co. 
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SKETCH: MODEL FOR MONUMENT FOR THE WELSH 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL. Gitsert Lepwarp, Sculptor. 


Professional Charges, 


Some of the evidence given in the recent case in the 
King’s Bench Division, in which Mr. E. A. Stone sued 
Mr. F. 8. Blackall for fees, and also remarks made by 
Mr. Justice Finlay appear to show that there is con- 
siderable haziness as to the position taken up by the 
Institute in the matter of professional charges. Mr. 
Davidge is reported as having said that ‘‘ a member 
who acted consistently below the scale would get 
into serious trouble,” while the Judge said in summing 
up: “He thought plaintiff's version was probable 
because it was pointed out that an architect who 
departed from the scale of payment would get into 
trouble with the Institute.’ We are not in any 


way criticising the plaintiff's claim, which we have no 
doubt was amply justified, but simply commenting 
on the expression of views which we have never heard 
advanced before, and consider are not in accordance 
with the facts known to us. 

We have always heard the scale described as embody- 
ing the reasonable remuneration of architects for 
various Classes of work, which in the absence of any 
special agreement as to fees would be usually held 
by a Court of Law to represent a reasonable payment 
for the services for which they are allocated. 

But the only occasion in which we understand the 
Institute undertakes to restrain or prohibit its members 
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from working for any remuneration they think fit is 
when an architect by his action damages his col- 
leagues by attempting to underbid them by offering 
to carry out work which may be given to another man 
or one of several for smaller fees than those customary. 
In such a case the architect’s conduct is clearly unpro- 
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fessional and calculated to damage his colleagues’ 
interests. In like manner, if an architect advertised 
his willingness to work for fees which were not custo- 
mary, such an advertisement would be detrimental to 
others and would, therefore, be unprofessional. 

But we have never heard of the Institute raising 
any objection to any of its members making what 
arrangements they chose with a client, nor do we 
believe any attempt to bring such a state of things 
about would either be wise or feasible. 

There are doubtless many architects who have 
never been asked to undertake work for less than the 
scale fees, there are possibly some who have never 
been asked what their fees were, but, on the other 


hand, there are others who badly needed work who 
have been very glad to undertake commissions which 
were offered to them conditionally on their accepting 
payment lower than the scale charges. There are also 
architects who, while they were in a position to refuse 
to do so, have been satisfied to make a lump sum 
bargain with a client. In our view this freedom 
should be maintained, and we should understand and 
sympathise with any architect who left the Institute 
if it ever tried to make its scale of fees obligatory on 
its members. ee 

We are perfectly satisfied with the status quo which 
we define as involving the necessity of proving before 
a Court of Law that charges made are a fair quantum 
meruit for services rendered, because we consider 
this to be a real safeguard for the general interests 
of architects. 

If we had the most perfect and binding of legal 
traps which would leave a client without defence in 
the case of an action at law and would enable the 
architect to charge excessively for his services we 
should be but giving weapons to a number of people 
who poach work which should be given to architects. 
“ Look,” they would say, ‘‘ at what you have to pay 
architects—we can perform the same services at 
much lower rates’; the fact that they might do so 
most imperfectly and inefficiently would be often 
overlooked. | 

We sometimes say among ourselves, if not to our 
chents, that certain work does not pay us, but this 
expression has to be taken cum grano salis. Our 
fees on a small house do not bring in a large profit. 
If we are busy, and the work is relegated to a good 
assistant, it is quite possible that the fees paid would 
only cover the assistant’s salary. Yet we know that 
a small house well carried out may help to make a 
reputation which may be productive of much more 
remunerative commissions. We also know that the 
younger men who carry out the whole of their work 
themselves may have the alternative of sitting idle, 
entering a speculative competition, or carrying out a 
small house which may bring in fees of £50 to £150. 
How can it be said that such work does not pay a 
man in the position we have described ? 

Again, we know that most men who build a small 
house do so because they cannot afford a large one, 
and the question of fees becomes of much greater 
relative importance to them. It is frequently far 
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harder to induce such clients to pay by our scale than 
it is to induce the wealthier to do so in respect to far 
more remunerative work. 

There are a number of intruders on our preserves 
who are always looking out for opportunities of snap- 
ping up what we may leave if we make difficulties, 
and each man is best judge of his own position. He 
knows what it will pay him to do, and he knows the 
nature of the mdividual problem which he has to 
solve, and should in our view be left free to do it in his 
own manner. | 

As a general rule we believe that few architects 
have great difficulty in obtaining reasonable and proper 
fees if they know how to deal with their clients. If 
they do not, no seale of charges will adequately protect 
them nor can the Institute or any other body, even if 
aided by the majesty of law, force people to pay a 
trade union rate they think unreasonable. 


This is the whole gist of the question. Architects 
can, if they choose, form themselves into the closest of 
trade unions, but it will never be a union the members 
of which the public cannot avoid employing. We can 
never occupy the same position of power that brick- 
layers, carpenters and other trades do for two reasons : 
one, because our numbers are small, the other because 
a very large section of the public is by no means con- 
vinced that our services are essential. We must, 
therefore, win our way by installing reasonable con- 
viction as to our claims and not by the processes of a 
trades union. Even those bodies may, especially in 
recent years, provoke opposition by their attitude 
which may in the end do their interests harm, and we 
believe architects should be jealous of maintaining 
their individual freedom of action and should resist 
any attempt to bring the spirit of a political machine 
into their organisation. 


The University of Nanking, China. 


We give from the pages of ‘‘ The American Architect ” 
some illustrations of the very interesting buildings which 
have been erected from the designs of Messrs. Perkins, 
Fellows & Hamilton for Nanking University, and which, 
are based on a careful study of Chinese architecture and 
methods. Mr. J. E. Williams of the University of Nanking 
has been instrumental in obtaining funds for the new 
buildings, Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago gave 
money for the first four units of the dormitory group, 
the science buildings were given by Mr. Swasey of Cleveland, 
Mr. Severance and his son the administrative group, and 
Mr. Day the chapel. These, together with other funds, 
have served to provide means for the erection of the 
buildings. 

The site was acquired by buying old and deserted 
graveyards on the outskirts of the city. 

The site acquired extends from the old buildings north 
three-quarters of a mile to a hill near the drum tower. 
The new buildings are located on this hill, a natural 
Acropolis rising about 60 ft. above the lower level of the 
old campus. This drum tower can be seen rising 
to the north of the administration building. Of the 
scheme so far constructed the administration block 
with the tower is at the north end and the top 
of the hill. The science buildings occupy a lower terrace 
fronting east and west on a court of honour. The library 
and chapel are on a lower terrace near the entrance court 
of the group and the dormitories are arranged about 
smaller courts on the level of the chapel and to the west 
of the main academic group. 

‘Study of the details of the composition brought the 
suggestion that the Chinese style be used as far as possible 


so that the buildings would harmonise with their surround- 
ings and would conform in composition and in style to the 
best traditions of Chinese architecture. To adapt this 
style to buildings of entirely foreign nature was at best 
an experiment ; an experiment that had been tried with 
varying success in other localities but in a different way. 
The tower does not exist in China. The nearest approach 
to it is the pagoda of Buddhist. origin and a few isolated 
watch towers in the north. The tower of the adminis- 
tration building is used to house the tanks for water supply 
for the University and the design is an innovation in Chinese 
composition. Likewise the chapel is a new problem 
The Chinese temple is not a seated auditorium and does 
not well adapt itself to that purpose. Both in compo- 
sition and in arrangement this chapel is a new problem 
in architectural adaptation. 

The buildings are of brick, not the small modern brick, 
but bricks taken from the old wall of the Manchu city, 
which are 4 inch by 8 inch by 16 inches in size, and weigh 
50 Ib. apiece. The finishings are of white marble quarried 
under the greatest difficulty with primitive means and 
transported by water and by wheelbarrows to the site. 
The roofs follow the picturesque lines which give 
so much character to old Chinese buildings, while 
the buildings are in every respect modern in their 
planning and equipment, they harmonise and continue 
Chinese traditions of building in so far as theyareapplicable, 
and in this respect are a relief and contrast with the ugly 
and tasteless European buildings which disfigure the Treaty 
ports, and it is encouraging to record so successful an 
attempt to preserve what may be described as the archi- 
tectural unity of location. 
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Our Illustrations. 


L.C.Cc. OSSULSTON STREET AREA HOUSING SCHEME. °G. TorHam Forrest, F.B.LB.A,, Architect. | 
GENERAL MAIN ELEVATION, GARDEN COURT. LAY-OUT PLANS, GROUND AND UPPER FLOOR PLANS. 


St. Pancras Housing Scheme. 
Ossulston Street Area. 


A proposal to provide in the Borough of St. Pancras five 
blocks of flats of nine storeys, with lifts and other amenities, 
is now under the consideration of the L.C.C. 

The question primarily arises owing to the existence of 
an unhealthy area within the borough of St. Pancras, 
bounded by Hampden Street on the north, Ossulston Street 
on the east, Chalton Street on the west, and the Huston 
Road on the south. The committee, after a personal 
inspection of this area, are satisfied that the existing evils 
can only be remedied by its clearance and reconstruction. 
As regards its re-development, it is suggested that the site 
offers an exceptionally favourable opportunity for the 
..C.C. to adopt a scheme for the erection of dwellings 
within the provisions of the London Buildings Act which 
will be higher than anything hitherto attempted in the way 
of clearance schemes. 

To clear the area will mean the displacement of 2,700 
persons, and re-housing accommodation for these will 
have to be provided. It is estimated that the cost of 
acquisition and clearance will be approximately £150,000. 

This proposal is not intended to supersede any of the 
existing methods of housing, either by buildings of two, 
three, four or five storeys. It is intended as a supple- 
mental method for limited use on the housing sites in 
central areas, where the local conditions are such that the 
sites can be used to the best advantage only by the erection 
of high buildings. It is put forward as a suggestion for 
the utilisation of the cleared site of the Ossulston Street 
area to an extent commensurate with its value. Due 
regard has been paid to the effect of sunlight and air upon 
health, and to the fact that in all probability in the future 
the valuable sites that adjoin the area will be used for 
offices, factories or warehouses that will be erected to the 
full height allowed by the London Building Acts. In such 
circumstances, if the normal two or three storey flats were 
erected on this site, many of the rooms would be deprived 
of sunlight. The scheme before the L.C.C. recognises 
this danger to health, and provides for the setting back of 
the buildings to a distance of 40 ft. from the present road- 
ways, so that the rooms on the lower floors may not be 
overshadowed at some future date. 


Notes and 
The Difficulties of To-day. 


Many of our urgent problems of to-day have been made 
extraordinarily difficult by the War and the changed 
conditions which have followed it.- Every day we hear 
of some new public proposal which will cost much money, 
and at the same time we are brought face to face with the 
fact that there is less available money than before the war. 
Undoubtedly the prevalent feeling after the War was 
that great changes were inevitable and in the exhilaration 
caused by victory great proposals were considered practic- 
able. On paper and in ink we may replan London, indicate 
great new bridges and schemes of reconstruction, but when 
it comes down to facts we are met every time with a 
shortage of labour and of money. It seems to us under the 
hard conditions of the time that we must be satisfied a 
little longer to dwell amidst the evidences of past mistakes 
until reviving trade and commerce once. more begin to 
make good the enormous losses of past years. To increase 
taxation or demand more in rates is clearly impossible, nor 
can we safely bank on the improved trade that great 
improvements may bring in their train, because these 
great improvements mean increased capital expenditure 


With a view to compensating for the reduction thus caused 
in the area of land available for building, the Housing Com- 
mittee put forward as a suggestion the erection of five 
nine-storey buildings, enclosing a spacious quadrangle. 

Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., the architect of the 
Council, by applying the study of American methods which 
he made during his visit last autumn to the United States, 
has developed the design for these blocks. It is contem- 
plated that light steel framing will be used as the basis of 
construction. The use of brickwork will be limited to the 
external facings, and in order to save bricklayers’ work, 
concrete panels are likely to be adopted for the remainder 
of the walls and the partitions. 

On the principal fronts the ground floor under the scheme 
outlined would contain about 62 lock-up shops. Above 
this there would be a floor providing 20,000 sq. ft. of office 
accommodation. ‘The whole of the remaining floors would 
be arranged into 589 flats. There would be a variety of the 
amenities on certain of the lower floors which would carry 
corresponding variations in rent. The shops, offices and 
flats of the various kinds would have entirely separate 
entrances. The rents obtainable from the lower floors 
would, it is expected, assist the scheme financially. 

The architectural design relies for its effect on its propor- 
tions. Many amenities not usually found in small houses 
would be provided. Quick-running lifts would be installed, 
and central heating and hot water supplies would also he 
provided for these flats, a convenience and also an economy, 
for this would cut out the cost of flues. But, in addition 
to the radiators, each flat would contain an open fireplace. 
Dust shoots for refuse are provided in the lobbies. Direct 
light will be provided to every room and lobby, and also 
through ventilation. Another convenience would be a 
private balcony attached to each flat, where a baby could 
be placed to sleep in the open air. “In addition to the open 
spaces made available in the quadrangles and on the ground, 
there would be a roof playground on each block. 


We are glad to see a housing proposal taking the form of 


flats, which have much to recommend them, instead of 
that of isolated dwellings. 
from the descriptive article in ‘‘ The Times.” 


Comments. 


and the available capital to be used for them doe 
not exist. 


Pulverised Coal. 


It is reported from Germany that immense economies 
are being effected by the use.of what is called ‘‘ pulverised 
coal” for industrial purposes. The coal is ground to a 
fine powder, and it is found that by so doing 98 per cent. 
of the total heat given out is utilised, besides the advantages 
of many economies in labour, the result being that while 
Germany two years ago was importing coal at high prices 


for her own industries she has now more than enough for — 


her own purposes and is able to export coal at low prices 
for international sale. This new development should be 
noted by our manufacturers, most of whom would be very 
glad to reduce the cost of what is one of the chief factors 
on which depends the cost of manufactured goods. 

We do not want “ goods made in Germany ” here, but 
can well afford to make use of the discoveries and new 
methods by which the most thorough and painstaking of 
commercial nations are constantly increasing the means of 
competing with their rivals and producing national wealth, 


Our information is gathered — 
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St. Paul’s. 


The Committee for the Preservation of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral have now issued their report, which is signed 
by Sir Aston Webb, Messrs. Basil Mott, E. C. Trench, 
G. W. Humphreys and Mervyn Macartney. Their con- 
clusions, which are contained in a 15-page report, are 
that first, the piers should be grouted through bore holes 
on similar lines to the method adopted on the north-east 
transept pier—that is, by strengthening the pier temporarily 
with steel and timber casing during the process and by 
reinforcing the piers with metal rods embedded in the 
bore holes, to be followed by replacing of defective ashlar ; 
second, to encircle the drum of the dome with metal 
hooping to check any cumulative increase in the circum 
ference; third, to repeat at, say, six-monthly intervals 
a series of levelling operations, and also by plumbing and 
other means to secure accurate information of movement ; 
fourth, to guard against danger accruing from building 
operations in the immediate vicinity of the cathedral. 

From observations made by experts of the National 
Physical Laboratory, it seems that no damage has been 
done by vibrations. 

The committee are of opinion that when these works 
have been carried to a conclusion the dome will be in as 
secure a state as it was originally. 

The committee have held over 50 meetings and have 
had full data before them. 

As we said, the authorities alone have full inside know- 
ledge of the facts ascertainable, the responsibility is theirs, 
and if their conclusions are sound all will be glad that no 
more radical or difficult measures are necessary. 


“The Death Watch Beetle” Again. 


Sir Charles Nicholson has presented his report on the 
work necessary to counteract the destruction caused by 
the death watch beetle in the roofs above the vaults of 
Bath Abbey and a fund has been opened to defray the 
cost of the work. 

We have of late years heard much of the damage caused 
by this insect pest, which is probably rather the result of 
more careful recent investigation than an increase in the 
number of these unwelcome guests. In the parallel case 
of dry rot, another of the builder’s enemies, the use of an 
actual increase of infected timber since the war and the 
shortage of normal supplies of well seasoned timbers is 
the chief cause of the nuisance. It is greatly to be hoped 
that modern science will ultimately succeed in discovering 
some method of treating wood cheap enough to be generally 
applied which will render it rot and insect proof, as well 
as fireproof. We shall then have a material which is more 
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adaptable for most purposes in building than any other 
can be, which would be‘an immense boon to all. 


Glasgow Methods. 

The Clydebank rent controversy has, according to 
“ The Times,” had some amusing results. ‘‘ There is an 
element of comedy in the latest step which the Clydebank 
tenants have taken to get round the factors. Four actions 
of interdict were raised against evicted tenants who had 
returned to their homes. As the tenants realised they ran 
the risk of being committed for contempt of Court, which 
is a serious charge, they have adopted the following method 
of exchanging houses. ‘A’ is interdicted from occupying 
his house, but * B’ is in a similar position. ’ A’ simply 
changes houses with ‘ B.’ The effect of this change is that 
the respective tenants no longer occupy the specific houses 
from which the factors seek to interdict them. 

“ Tf the factors go to the trouble of bringing new actions 
to interdict the elusive tenants from the houses they have 
gone into, a change would again be effected, and so on. 
There would thus seem to be no end to this process, which 
is a costly one for the factors. There is good ground for 
believing, however, that the enthusiasm for rent striking 
in the burgh is cooling off. More tenants are coming to 
satisfactory financial arrangements with their factors, 
and even some of the evicted tenants are understood to 
have paid substantial sums towards clearing off arrears.” 

This is an interesting comment on the difficulties which, 
even under our boasted English law, can arise. 


The Ministry of Health’s Report. 

The third interim report of the Committee on New 
Methods of House Construction deals with steel framing, 
which it divides into classes: 1st, methods by which 
the minimum number of stanchions are employed to 
carry rolled steel joists which support the superstructure ; 
2nd, methods in which light constructional stanchions 
are placed at comparatively close intervals and support 
light horizontal steel members; 3rd, flanged stamped 
steel units which, when bolted together, become the weight- 
carrying external wall (Braithwaite system). Timber 
houses are divided into three classes: Ist, those con- 
structed on the site; 2nd, those which are built 
up in sections in factories and simply erected ; 3rd, those 
composed of heavier timber framing filled in with other 
materials like the old timber buildings of the past. Various 
forms of Barnet clay block construction. The report is 
very tentative, and suggests a conversation round a round 
table between people who had no very definite opinions, 
and chiefly satisfied themselves by putting in an occasional 
comment. 


< 
THE THOMAS WEELKES MEMORIAL. Messrs. RicHarpson & Grin, Architects. 
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Terra-Cotta Buildings—Some Lessons from America—II. 
By G. G. Wornum, F.R.1.B.A. 


February 20, 1925 


Last week was illustrated an unusual building designed 


by an architect in a manner specially suited to the pecuhiar- 
ities of terra cotta, the rounded and enamelled edges 
of the blocks and the wall surface, so much broken up by 
rustication, being associable with no other material than 


that of which they were composed. 


In this article is illustrated a building of a very different 
character. The use of terra cotta on the fagades is entirely 


as an imitative material. 
The walls up to the height of the first two floors are faced 


with granite blocks. The remainder of the facade above 
the first string course is faced throughout with terra cotta 


NEW STANDARD OIL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. Grorer W. Ketuam, Architect. 
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so surfaced as to be indistinguishable in colour and texture 
from the granite itself. 

The two inner angle facades (the building is L shape on 
plan) are faced over a considerable surface with terra cotta 
bricks, for purposes of economy. These bricks, however, 
are toned grey and speckled to an identical match with the 
remainder of the material. 

The terra cotta finish, so closely imitating granite, is 
called by the Californian manufacturers, Gladding McBean 
& Co., “'Granitex.” 


NEW STANDARD OIL BUILDING. 
GrEoRGE W. KertHam, Architect. 


The terra cotta is coloured and speckled by means of an 
air brush prior to the baking. 

The building illustrated was designed by Mr. George W. 
Kelham of San Francisco. He isan architect of outstanding 
merit and reputation in California, and among many other 
‘important works had the architectural handling of the 
San Francisco Exhibition, which excited such world-wide 
admiration. 

The premises illustrated were recently completed for the 
Standard Oil Company. On the thirty-two floors they 
have the Company’s organisation for that part of the county 
under one roof. 

Though the architect was given, more or less, a free hand 
by his clients (conditions so unusual in this country) two 
restrictions influenced the design. 

The first restriction was that the L shaped plan was to 
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have uninterrupted floor space, so forcing the staircase 
and lifts outside the lines of the plan. 
This restriction has been dealt with by the architect by 


constructing the octagonal projection seen on the facade 


in the inner angle of the L. Placed as the building is, 
in regard to streets, this inner angle is very little seen. 
In fact the building itself is a constant source of surprise, 
since each external side of the L is a complete elevation 
and does not suggest the long returning facade. 

The other restriction was caused by the architect design- 
ing, at the same time, Bank premises on the adjoining 
site which were required to be kept low (their colonnaded 
facade is seen in the illustration) but which overlapped the 
ground and mezzanine floors of the Standard Oil building. 

- The solution has been cleverly solved since neither the 
big Bank Hall inside nor the two entirely different exterior 
elevations appear to have been affected. _ 

Notice should be taken of the cutting back of the roof 
on top of this high building. The cutting back is entirely 
hidden from street level and avoids the use of dormer 
windows. The beautiful unbroken Spanish tile roof 
gives warmth and beauty to the whole building. Part 
of the set back in the roof gives space for an attractive 
roof garden with arcaded loggia on two sides. 


NEW STANDARD OIL BUILDING. 
GEorGE W. KetHam, Architect. 


February 20, 1925 


This garden is used as a rest and recreation space for 
the staff and adjoining it are kitchens and restaurant. 

The building most successfully exemplifies the happy 
result obtainable, when on a large scale, by means of 
unadorned windows ranged in rhythm. 

The treatment of the cornice, however, 1s original and 
particularly happy. A heavy projection was called for in 
order to give apparently sufficient weight. The com- 
paratively narrow facade at each end of the L would 
not stand the increased projection that the mitre of this 
cornice would produce. The rounded corners adopted, 
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which have been carefully studied in regard to the angles 
below, .produce an extremely beautiful line and give charac- 
ter and elegance. 

The building as a whole has received a great deal of 
admiration from the public. What is difficult to realise in 
this country is that public admiration is not welcomed 
as a commercial asset by the owners, but as a tribute to 
the directors own high aesthetic ideals, so prevalent in 
America among commercial firms, big and small, and so 
lacking in this country, though there are signs of an 
improvement in this direction. 


A New Portland Cement Factory. 


Among the most important questions of the day may be 
reckoned those of housing and roads, both of which inti- 
mately affect the lives of the whole community. Various 
methods of house construction are being advocated by 
architects, builders, enthusiasts, and cranks, but it is fairly 
certain that ultimately the majority of buildings will be 
constructed of bricks or of cemented aggregates in the 
form of shuttered monoliths or pre-cast blocks. 

Road transport is becoming almost as pressing a problem 
as the building of houses, and people are to-day beginning 
to realise the extent to which roads are competing with 
railways. This rivalry is all to the good of the public, 
though perhaps not to the good of the roads themselves, 
as its increasing intensity involves a corresponding increase 
of speed and axle loads. To cope with these developments 
not only will existing roads have to be strengthened, 
straightened, and widened, but a large mileage of new 

_ roads is projected. What is of even greater importance is 
that the roads will have to be built or altered to suit the 
present and prospective traffic conditions instead of traffic 
being kept to its antiquated limits of speed and weight to 

: save the roads from destruction. Only roads constructed 
of concrete throughout or with at least a thick concrete 
foundation can possibly comply with present and future 
transport requirements. Cement therefore will be required 
in increasing quantities to meet the exceptional demands 

| for house and road building beyond the normal tonnage 

_ absorbed by other constructional work. 

| Other countries have awakened to these facts, especially 

_ America, where the demand for cement has grown enor- 

| mously during the last 20 years, while our home industry has 
| practically stood still. American cement output has grown 
from less than 8 million tons in 1906 to over 24 million tons 
| in 1924; the United Kingdom output has varied between 

_ 33 and 4 million tons. In America practically all the 

Portland cement works in operation are either new or have 

been kept fully up-to-date, whereas in England one has only 

to take a trip down the Thames or up the Medway to see a 

large number of 19th century cement works either left 
derelict or surviving uncared for in a state of suspended 
animation, and few are equipped with modern machinery, 
though, needless to say, these last are running night and 
day pending convalescence or replacement of the lame 
ducks. Up to the end of last century when England had 
almost the monopoly of the manufacture of Portland 
cement, the method of production was the old combination 
of chamber kilns and millstones, with their unequal burning 
and coarse grinding. Nowadays, with rotary kilns, 
modern crushing and grinding plants, and generally heavier 
_ and more powerful machinery, a greatly superior quality 
is produced. Higher temperatures for burning are now 
possible with the consequent higher lime content ; large 
storages of mechanically agitated slurry are provided to 
allow for night and day burning; more important still, 
the storage, when correctly designed, allows of ample time 
for analyses of refined accuracy coupled with the necessary 
corrections of lime content and re-analysis ; mobile masses 
of 1,000 tons or so ata time are thus perfected simultane- 
ously; electric, drives are rapidly superseding shafting ; 
and dust collection is now the rule for sufficient sanitary and 
economic reasons. Such modifications are always difficult 

_and often impossible to introduce into old works, and it is 

/a moderate estimate to assume that not 10 per cent. of 

‘the plants existing in 1900 have been so converted. 
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The cost of labour has increased in this as in other trades, 
and low production costs can be arrived at only in works 
which incorporate modern construction with all possible 
labour-saving devices. Only such works permit at present 
prices the provision of a sufficient obsolescence fund and at 
the same time the paying of good dividends. These 
factors react seriously on average overall manufacturing 
costs, and whenever demand exceeds supply the least 
efficient and most costly producer rules the market price ; 
conversely, when supply exceeds demand the less efficient 
have to retire from the contest, while the more efficient 
share the diminished trade between them. 

Generally speaking, this country possesses the finest 
raw materials spread in convenient belts over wide areas, 
and suitable for the production of the finest quality of ce- 
ment, but we have dropped very far behind other countries, 
such as the U.S.A., and Germany, in the businesslike con- 
duct of the industry. The plants in England number close 
on a hundred, but of these, up-to-date factories capable of 
turning out high grade cement at low overall cost do not 
exceed a round dozen. If we are to keep pace with the 
enhanced demands for cement it is of the greatest public 
importance that a high grade article should be available 
in sufficient quantity and at reasonable price ; and, more- 
over, that the works in which it is produced should be 
widely spread over the country so as to reduce distribution 
costs as far as possible. In our opinion, it is desirable that 
fresh and convenient supplies should be made available, 
and for this reason we are glad to see before us the pro- 
spectus of the Dunstable Portland Cement Co., Ltd., which 
will be in the hands of the public within the next few 
days. 

The company are to construct a completely modern plant 
with an annual production of over 100,000 tons at a spot 
within 25 miles of the northern suburbs of London and 
within easy access of a large midland area. The works 
are to be situated on the Watling Street at the point 
where the L.M. & 8S. and the L. & N.E. Railways meet. 
The marl in its natural state provides both the raw mate- 
rials required for the manufacture of Portland cement, 
and owing to its physical condition is easily and economically 
worked. The experimental tests have produced a quality of 
cement considerably above British standard specification 
requirements. Two rotary kilns will be installed and 
should be productive within 15 months. Owing to the 
works being situated on the Watling Street, easy road 
transport is provided to many districts, with an obvious 
saving of time and handling, while the services of the two 
railways adjoining the works themselves give transport 
facilities over a more extended area. 

The names of its machinery and building contractors— 
Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., of Sheffield, and the Cleveland 
Bridge and Engineering Co., Ltd., of Darlington—are in 
themselves a guarantee of efficient construction; the directors 
are men of proved ability and experience ; and in its technical 
administrative and consulting staff the company is excel- 
lently served. That the Treasury think so is evidenced 
by their guaranteeing a loan of £100,000 under the powers 
given to it by the Trade Facilities Acts. The capital, though 
providing amply for the company’s requirements, is very 
low, for the tonnage of production, and this is perhaps the 
key to its very good prospects for a successful career. The 
provisions for depreciation and reserves seem to assure a 
conservative programme of management. 
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The Palace of the Popes at Avignon. 
By P. M. Andrews, A.R.I.B.A. 
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The history of Avignon, like other venerable cities, begins 
in myth and legend. The moving story of the storm-tossed 
boat carrying the three Marys to the shores of France and 
the subsequent exploits of St. Martha and the Tarasque 
have been often related, but though the tradition can be 
explained, historical evidence forbids belief. The history 
and relics of the Roman Avenio, capital of the Gallic 
Cavares, are alike scanty ; the former existing only in the 
imagination and the latter in the Calvet Museum. Hanni- 
bal is said to have crossed the Rhone at its junction with 
the Durance a few miles down stream on his celebrated 
march across the Alps, and a century later Marius left a 
more permanent record of his achievements in the legend 
of the Tarasque ; for it was at Aix that he won his decisive 
victory over the barbarians who had scattered five Roman 
armies and were bringing desolation and ruin to this rich 
and prosperous country. The appalling danger to which 
civilisation in these lands was exposed has been preserved 
in the form of the mythical monster, the Tarasque, and the 
name of Martha its vanquisher has been confused with a 
Syrian prophetessof the same name, the constant companion 
of the Roman’ general throughout his undertakings. 
During the Roman peace, Avignon, like other Roman towns 
in Gaul as well as Britain, enjoyed an enviable oblivion 
that was seldom hers in later years. 

On the break-up of the Roman Empire, Goth and Vandal, 
Frank and Burgundian fought for the possession of these 
fair lands, and when in other more distant parts the rule 
of the Church was replacing the power of the Cygesars, a 
scourge yet more dreaded threatened both Empire and 
Church alike. The Arab conquerors of Spain crossed the 
Pyrenees and fell upon these provinces, leaving desolation 
and ruin in their train. Their rapacity and ruthlessness 
were only equalled by the rapidity and secrecy of their 
movements, and it seemed probable that a second Moorish 
Kmpire would be founded in the heart of Europe inferior 
only to that of Spain from whence they came. The con- 
tinued appeals of the harassed Christians moved Charles 
Martel to send his Franks to their relief, and by the middle 
of the eighth century the deliverance was effected and the 
Franks became the rulers of Provence. 


After the disruption of the Empire of Charlemagne 
history becomes a welter of feuds between rival counts and 
petty barons, and it is not until the thirteenth century that 
the new social order isdiscerned emerging from the darkness. 
and some form of civic life, apart from military despotism, 
is establishing itself behind the walls of Avignon. The 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries witnessed the rise of poets 
and troubadours, and it was during these stormy years 


that the Courts of Love, so celebrated at a later period, — 


first owe their inception. Avignon attained to a certain 
measure of prosperity, churches were built, the Cathedral 
restored and the inhabitants experienced a security perhaps 
unknown since Roman times; but this was short lived. 


The Albigensian Heresy which had made spasmodic — 


efforts in the previous century came to a head. This was 
the first serious revolt against the discipline of the Church 
as distinct from dogma, and like its successors in the 
fourteenth and sixteenth centuries was directed chiefly 
against the luxury and excess of the clergy. The Church 
replied by using the secular arm with all the power at its 
disposal and the ensuing war, or crusade as it was presump- 
tuously called, and which involved the whole of France, 
was remarkable alike for the fury and bitterness which it 
called forth. It was not till the middle of the thirteenth 
century that Simon de Montfort finally crushed the 
Albigensians and that Raymond of Toulouse did penance 
for his sins. The Inquisition then took command and 
dealt in its merciful way with the unfortunate beings who 
had been infected with the deadly virus. The whole of 
Provence became a wilderness, towns were destroyed and 
populations massacred. Avignon, which up to this time 
had been a republic, was forced to submit, and under the 
Treaty of Paris in 1271 was handed over, together with the 
whole of the County Venaissin, to the patrimony of the 
Holy See. = | 
With the advent of the fourteenth century the real 
history of Avignon begins. As the century advanced this | 
hitherto obscure town on the banks of the Rhone assumed — 
an importance unrivalled in Europe. The Colonna and 
Orsini factions had rendered Rome intolerable and unin- 
habitable, and Bertrand de Got, who had assumed the title 
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of Clement V, after being driven by rival jealousies and 
intrigues from place to place, bethought himself of the 
recently acquired territory in his own native country. 
With him began the long line of Avignon Pontiffs and what 
the Italians called the Babylonish Captivity. 

During the fourteenth century eight successive Popes 
ruled in Avignon. The place became the centre of the 
Christian world. Art and letters were attracted to its 
walls. Patriots, saints and poets have made its name 
immortal, and the imprisonment of Rienzi, the entreaties 
of St. Catherine, and the stories of Petrarch and Laura have 
given to this little town a name that is world-wide. Political 
chicanery had led to the separation in the first instance, 
and as time went on the influence of France increased until 
the head of the Church was in danger of becoming the 
vassal of the French king. The old Dominican priory 
which had served Clement V as a residence was too humble 
a dwelling for his successor John XXII, who therefore took 
over the old episcopal palace, which he modified and 
enlarged. However, the gulf between the episcopacy and 
the papacy was too great to allow of John’s nephew, 
Benedict XII, being content with a palace that had only 
been built for bishops, and so with the enormous sums 
that had been amassed during his uncle’s reign he started 
on the work of constructing a new palace that should be 
worthy of his high office. Immediately on his election 
the old palace was handed back to the diocesan authorities 
and the great work was begun. 

The greater part of the buildings that we see to-day are 
the work of Benedict. The site chosen was at the north 
end of the town close to the banks of the Rhone and where 
an outcrop of rock known as the Rocher des Doms forms a 
miniature acropolis. The Romanesque Cathedral of Notre 
Dame occupies the immediate summit, and south of it is 
the Palace, its massive walls and towers almost embracing 
and utterly dwarfing the ancient church. 

The work of Benedict began with the enlargement of the 
old Papal Chapel (R) just south of the cathedral, and the 
construction of the Tour des Anges (A). This latter was 
used as the pope’s private apartments and his bedroom 
and library are still to be seen. It is one of the least dis- 
figured towers of the palace and its outline and mass as 
seen from the narrow streets on the east are unsurpassed, 
The east wing, consisting of the Tour de la Garde Robe (B), 


kitchen (C), dining room and oratory were completed in 
1337 together with a surrounding wall and rampart. That 
his new palace should lack nothing that might be becoming 
to the dignity of his office he proceeded with the erection of 
a large Reception Hall and guests’ apartments (D). In 
1339 the Consistory Hall (E) and state dining rooms were 
completed, together with the necessary chambers and 
offices, including the Tour des Latrines, now called the 
Tour de la Glaciére (F). The kitchen with its conical roof, 
a conspicuous object on this front of the palace, was 
completed at the same time. The stories of an inquisition 
torture chamber and a roof shaped to smother the cries of 
the victims have all now been discredited and there is no 
reason to suppose that this apartment served any more 
sinister purpose than supplying the needs of the papal table. 
Various other rooms for the accommodation of state 
officers and servants were erected and also a great. bell 
tower, the Tour de la Campane (G). This, though not 
actually the loftiest tower of the palace, stands, by reason 
of the high ground on which it is built, at a higher level 
than any other part, and now that its machicolations have 
been restored is one of the most conspicuous objects of the 
general outline. 

The last work, and in some sense the mightiest that this 
indefatigable pope undertook, was the building of the Tour 
de la Trouillas (H), a purely military work that formed the 
keep of the palace. Its walls are of immense thickness and 
its height is 175 ft., 20 ft. higher than the Tour de la Cam- 
pane. It is impressive in its bulk and solidity, and its 
plain surfaces are unbroken except in few instances by 
small windows and openings. On the east side flat pilaster 
buttresses relieve the monotony somewhat, but now that 
its crowning machicolations and battlements have almost 
totally disappeared its gaunt and forbiding aspect is still 
more emphasised. Indeed, the whole structure is more 
reminiscent of a grim Norman keep of the twelfth century 
than the graceful constructions of the fourteenth. 

The work accomplished by Benedict XII consists of 
nearly half the palace as it stands to-day, and was laid 
out very much on the lines of ordinary conventual planning. 
The buildings are grouped round a cloister with the papal 
chapel on the north, the private apartments and justice 
hall on the east, the reception hall and guests’ chambers 
on the south, and the subordinate officials’ chambers on the 
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west, the whole completed by a bell tower and defensive 
keep. Such a residence it might be thought would have 
supplied even a medieval pope with a home that would 
not be derogatory to the dignity of his high calling. But 
Clement VI was not the man to be content with things 
as he found them. Unlike Benedict. he was an ariatoera 
and his love of splendour and patronage of the arts made him 
no unworthy occupant of the chair of Leo and Julius. 
He completed the work that Benedict had begun and then 
proceeded to enlarge the palace southwards. This was an 
immense undertaking, and the whole scheme more than 
doubled the area of the palace then existing. It also 
entailed the sweeping away of streets and houses and 
cutting through the solid rock to preserve the original 
levels. 

The whole was planned under Clement’s direction, and 
the work occupied the entire period of his reign, and was 
continued well on into the next. A new and larger court, 
the Court of Honour, was laid out, flanked with a row ay 
buildings on the west side, which projected some distance 
in front of the older work and forms the present main 
fagade to the palace. In the centre of this was planned the 
new entrance on a more sumptuous scale than the old 
Porte Notre Dame (I), which occupied the south-west 
corner near the reception hall. The new entrance (K) 
was of graceful design, with engaged shafts in recessed 
orders supporting a pointed arch. It was flanked on either 
side with octagonal spires, since disappeared, and, like the 
older entrance, defended by a portcullis. The arms of 
Clement VI still remain in a niche over the arch. The 
White Cardinal’s Tower (L) was built at the angle with 
an octagonal turret corbelled out from it which com- 
manded both entrances. The various chambers on this 
front were devoted to the use of the palace officials, chief 
amongst them being the papal exchequer. The greatest 
work ‘of Clement’s Pontificate, begun two years after his 
accession, was the building of the new Justice Hall and 
Chapel above (M). This completed the south side of the 
Court of Honour, and connected with the Tour de la 
Garde Robe and Tour des Anges of Benedict XII. The 
new Hall of Justice, the supreme court of Christendom, is 
a chamber some 180 ft. long and 55 ft. wide. It has a 
row of clustered columns down the centre from which 
spring the vaulting. All is simple and severe, with little of 
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the flamboyancy of the period, yet of fine proportion and 
delicacy of detail. The chapel above is on even simpler 
lines, for here the central vaulting piers are absent, the 
arches being turned from wall to wall without intermediate 
support, the bays being divided by clustered columns 
attached to the wall. Even to-day when the furniture, 
hangings and other adornments have all disappeared, 
the effect of this great Chapel is very striking. The sim- 
plicity of its parts and beauty of its detail, its excellent pro- 
portions and graceful lancer windows form an agreeable 
contrast to the grim and almost brutal Bevemey of the 
exterior. 
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The last work undertaken was the construction of the 
Tour de St. Laurent (N) and the completion of the Tour de 
la Gache (O). 
the new chapel, and was situated at the south-east corner. 
Though its upper part and cornice has now disappeared, it 
still forms one of the most graceful towers of the palace, 
and though not aspiring to the massive grandeur of the 
Tour de la Touillas or the dignified outline of the Tour des — 
Anges, its simple yet effective design makes a fitting finish 
to the great Hall and Chapel of Clement VI, and, at the — 
same time imparts a balance to this end of the palace that — 


otherwise would be overpowered by the great towers fur- | 


ther north. These two towers were the work of Innocent VI, 


The former was built to form vestries for 
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andthough Urban V is credited with having built stillfurther 
additions,which from all accounts equalled in size and splen- 
dour those already carried out, nothing whatever is left to 
show of what form they were or even the site they occupied. 
The palace, which is chiefly the work of Benedict XII 
and Clement VI, was completed by 1356, thus occupy- 
ing about twenty years in the building, no mean perfor- 
mance for those days. 

As pope succeeded pope during the later years of the 
century, the strain of the separation from Rome became 
increasingly greater. The hatred of the Italians, the 
domination of the French, and the forays of the professional 
cut-throats and brigands, set free from the English armies, 
rendered the occupation more insecure. The anomaly 
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of an absentee pope increased as time went on until the 
inevitable happened—the Italians elected a pope of their 
own, and the Great Schism, which lasted the better part of 
fifty years, began. 

Pedro de Luna, who styled himself Benedict XIII, held 
on at Avignon, utterly refusing to recognise his rival at 
Rome or to abdicate in his favour. The indomitable old 
man held his palace on the Rocher des Doms against the 
forces of France, and at length after a siege lasting some 
ten years escaped to Spain. Here he still clung to his 
pretensions, and neither entreaties nor threats could shake 
him. He died soon after at the age of ninety-four, and 
even on his deathbed created four cardinals to carry on his 
line. With Martin V the Great Schism ends, and the papacy 
resides once more in its ancient and legitimate home, and 
Avignon, the scene of such stirring events, recedes to a less 
important place in the world’s affairs. 

The town still remained the property of the Holy See, 
having been originally bought from Joanna of Naples, but 
no pope ever again set foot within its walls or occupied these 
Spacious apartments. The government was carried on by 
Cardinal Legates, who resided in the Palace, and their 
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memory is preserved in the name of the narrow street 
running beside its walls, called the Rue du Vice Legat. 
Very little in the way of building was done, but small 
alterations to doorways and windows dating from the 
seventeenth century are still to be seen. The Legates 
were finally expelled at the Revolution, and Avignon, with 
the whole of the County Venaissin, were once again restored 
to France by the Treaty of Paris in 1814. During the 
Revolution the customary horrors were practised and one 
massacre of more than ordinary atrocity took place within 
the walls of the Palace itself. Proposals for its utter 
demolition as a relic of ecclesiastical despotism and 
tyranny were put forward and nearly carried out, but 
fortunately nothing happened, and the great building 
survived. Degradation and decay were its lot during the 
nineteenth century, and its use, first as a prison and later on 
as a barracks, has been responsible for more disfigurement 
and destruction than it suffered during all its previous 
history. 

The soldiers have now left, and the Palace of the Popes 
stands solitary in its grandeur, an imperishable record of 
the past. The question as to what use this enormous 
building can be put is unsolved. It is now the property 
of the State, and the work of restoration is proceeding, and 
no one, not even the most fanatical purist, can cavil at the 
work that is being done. The floors that divided up the 
great halls and chapels have been removed, many of the 
unsightly sash windows have been taken out and replaced 
with stone tracery, the entrance gateway has been restored 
to its original shape, and it is possible now to appreciate the 
proportions of these fine apartments and to realise, however 
faintly, the extraordinary beauty that they once possessed. 
How far the restoration will go depends on funds, and the 
news that the Tour de la Garde Robe is giving way will 
probably involve more serious expenditure than was origin- 
ally contemplated. 

That this great building, which more than any other 
expresses the diverse activities of the Middle Ages, at once 
a Convent, Fortress, Palace and Prison, should have 
been allowed to be desecrated for so long is a matter of 
universal regret. The French public seem at last to be 
realising their great and unique inheritance, and it is to be 
hoped that they will insist that thorough measures will be 
taken for its future preservation, while at the same time 
may it also be hoped that thoroughness of restoration will 
not be synonymous with pedantry, or that features of real 
historical interest will be sacrificed because they do not 
conform to some preconceived standard. 


More than twelve years’ work and nearly a quarter of a 
million pounds have been expended by the London Midland 
and Scottish Railway in renovating their Birmingham hotel 
(the Queen’s), which will be finished within the next few weeks. 


During the period of alteration, various forms of research work 


have been carried out in the field of hotel economy and arrange- 
ment. Systematic trials between electric fires and gas fires, 
for example, have led to the adoption of the latter on the 
grounds of cost and efficiency of ventilation. In the bedrooms, 
open gas fires have been installed with special flues, which 
not only carry away all products of combustion but also ventilate 
the apartment. They have slot meters so that a guest can 
have a bedroom fire at will. 

Among other innovations is one to minimise noise—an 
ingenious system of light-signals in place of bells. The touch 
of a “ bell-button ” by the bedside switches on a series of signal 
lamps—outside the guest’s door, in the adjoining corridor, in 
the attendant’s pantry, in the manager’s office, and on an 
indicator board in the main hall. As these lights can be extin- 
guished only at the room door itself, the management are able 
to supervise and ensure prompt service. By means of a “ maid 
finder ’”’—another electric device embodied in the system—the 
silent signal also reaches a servant who may at that moment 
be working in another bedroom. This noiseless scheme of 
signalling has been extended to other parts of the hotel to apply 
to the waiting staff, porters, lift men and reception clerks. 


East HAm.—The borough surveyor has reported as to sites 
suitable for the erection of a maternity centre.—Plans passed : 
16 houses, Burges Road, for Mr. E. Redbond; hall, Tilbury 
Road, for Mr. J. W. D. Mead; club premises, Boleyn Road, 
for Mr. T. J. Ingram. 
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An Architect’s Experience in a New Country. 


Sometimes the young architect seeks an opening abroad, 
often with small knowledge of what conditions in a new 
country are. The following incidents which were com- 
municated to us by one who had for a short time practised 
in a locality which we need only describe as being on the 
Pacific Coast, may interest our readers. 

A. was a city in lusty childhood, the banks beginning 
to shed their timber framework and emerge as opulent 
brick and stone structures. Besides the great railway 
terminal hotel frequented by travellers en route for Japan, 
China and the Kast, was a well-run and much-frequented 
hostelry, where comfortable board and lodging could 
be obtained at reasonable prices. Here the architect 
pitched his camp and made his first acquaintance with 
local society. The nominal proprietor, a man of 
expansive ambitions, discussed with the architect a scheme 
for building a new hotel in a neighbouring township, 
which resulted in the production of a design, but which, 
coming to the knowledge of the proprietor’s wife, who 
treated her husband as a nonentity, was promptly dis- 
missed as impracticable, and our architect’s claim for 
fees were not as in the old days of barter by the offer of 
free board and lodging for a period. However, he hung 
up his shingle in a gaunt and delapidated structure in 
the main street, which passed for an office building, and 
began to take stock of his chances. 

With the exception of a few men among whom were 
the representative of the great transcontinental line of 
railway, the manager of a branch of a large banking 
corporation, a young Danish engineer, and the representa- 
tive of a Yorkshire loan and investment society, he very 
soon found there was nothing in the way of society which 
remotely resembled what he had been accustomed to in 
England; most of the men he met were more alien to 
him than the average English shopkeeper whom in the 
new milieu he: would have gladly hailed as a man and 
a brother. Many qualified for an expression known in 
the West as “ tough,” and his role had to be to treat one 
and all as men and brothers whom, nevertheless, he did 
not by any means trust. The commercial traveller of an 
English firm who asks for an appointment and talks business 
was replaced by a man who walks into an office without 
knocking, sits upon the counter, and talks about a hundred 
and one irrelevant things whether the architect was busy 
or not. One of these gentlemen called on our architect 
and proceeded to eat a large pear, the juice of which dripped 
with reverberating sound on the floor, and finally departed 
whistling, leaving the door open. Our architect, somewhat 
irritated, called him back and asked him to shut the door. 
His discomfiture was great when, after dining with his friend 
the bank manager, the traveller called in and was intro- 
duced as a friend. ‘‘Oh I know Mr. ,’ he said, 
‘‘he called me back to shut his door.” 
men would never have met on any social footing, but 
this little incident helped to show our architect the different 
standards of a land of promise. 

The real estate agents were a type by themselves, waiting 
the arrival of each’ Eastern train, to sell the unwary plots 
and locations in the coming metropolis of the West. 
To hear them talk to the newcomer was to realise that 
the art of the story teller was not limited to Eastern lands. 

Builders were, as here, among the cream of the earth, 
men who were willing to give close competitive prices 
from drawings and who usually did the work they under- 
took promptly and well; they were at least educated by 
experience for their job, whereas many of the people 
they worked for were purely and simply adventurers. 

Sometimes their freedom of action was a little discon- 
certing. Our architect had designed a wooden house 
for a client, but on going to see it thought his eyes were 
at fault, as its proportions looked unusual. He found 
this due to the fact that the builder had made all the 
rooms two feet higher than was shown on the drawings, 
believing he had made the client a gift of something he 
would appreciate. The client, unfortunately, thought so 
too, but the architect’s pride in his creation was eclipsed. 


Here these two: 


What is called “ push”? was held in high appreciation 
as the architect realised when going out for an early swim 
in the sea, he was told one day that a small warehouse 
belonging to a local Jewish merchant had been burnt 
down and resolved to call on him at once. The Jew 
opened his door in his pyjamas. “ What do you want?” 
he said. “I heard,” said the architect, “ your place was 
burnt down last night, and I called to ask if I could act 
as your architect.” The Jew pulled out his watch. “ This 
is derned smart,” he said, “my place was burnt down 
at quarter to four; it is now quarter to eight. You are 
the first man who has asked me, and you shall do the work.” 
The architect did it to the mutual satisfaction of himself 
and the client. About this time a young Yorkshireman 
arrived from England, acquaintance with whom finally 
determined our architect on a return to the old worn out 
Mother Country, as he recognised genius against which 
it was hopeless to compete. The Yorkshireman was sub- 
sequently described to him as a man who had sold an old 
bicycle for more than he gave for it when new. This gives 
the key to his character. After a few months the new 
arrival was busy finding work where no one suspected it, 
and being hail fellow well met with everyone in the city. 


In the “toughest? company he gave the impression — 


of one who had discovered the most congenial of com- 
panionship. Like many living organisms, he had the 
skill to take his colours from his immediate surroundings, 
thus adding to Nature’s harmonies. 

A competition of unusual size and importance for some 
neighbouring official buildings was easily won by him, 
as he discovered the real ropes behind the scenery, and he 
was launched on a most successful career. The two archi- 
tects became acquaintances if not intimate and attached 
friends, and our hero had the flattering offer of a partner- 
ship on terms. The terms being that the two men should 
work different towns, one of them being Salt Lake City. 
“Tell me,” said our architect, “ how you would begin to 
make headway in a new place.” “TI should get the religious 
census, and having found which denomination was most 
influential, should join their church and teach in their 
Sunday School.” “And would this apply to Salt Lake 
City?” he was asked. “‘ Certainly,” was the reply. The 
partnership was not formed, but the architect in question 
has prospered exceedingly, and as far as our knowledge 
goes, is still a prominent pillar of the profession in the 
city in which our architect met him. : 

Which all goes to prove that there is room in the sun 
for all sorts and conditions of men if they have the skill 
to adapt themselves to the conditions and circumstances 
in which they are placed. Every man may at some time 
or other have the ball of fortune at his feet, but it is not 
everyone who knows how to kick it. 


Sketch Model Submitted for the Welsh 


Memorial. 


We give on our first page a reproduction of the model sub- 
mitted for the Welsh National Memorial by Mr. Gilbert Ledward, 
sculptor. One group is intended to express something beyond 
a military triumph, the figure of the child is intended to symbolise 
the hope of the future for which men died. — 

The base for the group takes the form of a pylon, and was 
designed in collaboration with Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, A.R.1.B.A. 

The professional members of the jury who made the award 
to Mr. T. N. Cowper were Sir Hamo Thorneycroft, R.A., Mr. 
H. C. Lanchester and Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith (the late director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum). Mr. Ledward was asked 
to execute the sculpture of the selected design, but felt compelled 
to decline to do so. ee 


National 


Messrs. The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., 
and subsidiary companies held their annual conference and 
dinner on Friday, February 13, 1925. The conference proceeded 
throughout the day, the dinner being held at the Restaurant 
Frascati. One hundred and sixty members of the staff were 
present and had a most enjoyable evening. : 

The late Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., left £54,253 
(net personalty £48,438). 
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Architecture and Film Production. 


Judging in a collective way, film producers unfortunately 
do not pay very much attention to architecture. Occa- 
sionally some super production is shown where the pro- 
moters have been obliged to study architectural styles and 


ENTRANCE TO THEZQUEEN’S APARTMENTS. 


details, but in the everyday programmes it 1s seldom that 
the producers have given this side of the subject any 
careful consideration. It is a great pity, because it must 
be equally expensive to construct some of the terrible 
buildings that we see on the screen as to erect buildings 
which are of architectural interest and beauty. If the 


FORBIDDEN PARADISE. 


POLA NEGRI AS THE]QUEEN. 


producer would only take a comprehensive survey of the 
whole subject instead of being apparently engrossed in 
producing the theme of the story better results would 
naturally be the outcome. No two persons are attracted 
in the same way to any picture hung in our many art 
galleries, and in the same way the audiences at the picture 
theatres, whilst being thrilled by the story, are also taking 
an interest and forming a judgment on the production 
details. Frequently the mental effect of a whole picture is 
spoilt by the memory of some crude, incorrect piece of 
detail. A careful attention to all matters that might by 
some be considered of minor importance will always pay 
in the long run. If interiors are beautiful, tastefully 
arranged and in a correct architectural style, the mental 
effect must be more pleasing than if the setting is poor. 
The public appreciation of things beautiful in our every- 
day life is becoming more and more apparent and inten- 
sified. 

Film producers are no longer filling the place of the 
departed penny gaff. 

The public expects each production to be in every detail 
a well-thought-out study, and if producers would maintain 
the better class interest they cannot pay too much attention 
to the appeal to the. education of their clients. One is 
inclined to believe that film producers do most earnestly 
desire to retain and improve their connections with the 
educated classes of the general public. Evidence of this 
fact is apparent in our midst. Cinema theatres are spring- 
ing up in the West End designed with care and artistic 
thought, and none would venture into this locality unless 
their aim were an appeal to the better class form of enter- 
tainment. 

When one recalls *‘ Robin Hood,” recently shown at the 
London Pavilion, many fine architectural settings will be 
remembered. “The Hunchback of Notre Dame” was 
also a well-thought-out production, some of the buildings 
being exceptionally interesting. ‘The Forbidden Para- 
dise,” now showing at the London Pavilion, has many 
architectural details of unique and original character 
incorporated in the scenery that really plays quite a 
secondary part in a very interesting story. But whilst 
these details are only part of the settings, they have in 
this case been the subject of considerable thought and care, 
and they most certainly add interest to the whole. 

During last week lovers of gardens will have been fas- 
cinated by the many beautiful arrangements which supplied 
the scenes in the film entitled “ Single Wives.” Unfortu- 
nately the producers have not taken any still photographs 
of these gardens. A private swimming pool also was of 
considerable interest. At the Empire on Monday last a film 
entitled “‘ The Dancers” contained one of those mistakes 
which are quite beyond comprehension. A wedding was 
to take place in London, but the film producer used the 
facade of a cathedral that does not exist in the city or its 
suburbs. Some of the South American interiors were good, 
and the whole play was well acted and interesting, but in 
places the scenery exhibited a lack of care and thought, 
which was a pity. 

Messrs. Pathé Frere in their news film screened a number 
of good pictures in connection with the progress being made 
with the temporary Waterloo Bridge ; a number of views 
of a steel house in the course of erection was also included 
in their field of photographic activity. Last week saw the 
formal opening of the Capitol Theatre. Those who have 
studied the site may have wondered somewhat as to how 
the architect, Mr. Andrew Mather, would successfully solve 
his problem. He most certainly has given London a unique 
theatre. The auditorium is planned to rise gently from the 
stage to the rear main wall, thus guaranteeing every spec- 
tator a first-rate view of the stage. Nothing interferes 
with each visitor’s line of vision, and there are no seats 
from which a distorted picture is possible. The balcony 
also affords splendid seating accommodation. In shape, 
the theatre resembles hest a very long wide gallery or 
corridor. The decorations are also executed in a very 
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Fig. 1. THE CAPITOL THEATRE. 


original manner, nothing startling, but entirely in keeping 
with the character of a very unique plan. 

One has been in picture theatres which resembled passages 
and corridors, but the resemblance remained. 

In the case of the Capitol Theatre the phrase is only used 
in an endeavour to convey the impression of great length 
or depth. Most of our theatres are designed on entirely 
contrary lines, but Mr. Mather, in selecting this form, 
ouarantees the most.essential necessity, namely, a first-class 
line of vision for everybody in the theatre. On entering 
the vestibule one is struck by the mirrors which have been 
arranged in narrow panels. The effect is pleasing and 
original. The vestibule,or main entrance hall has been 


Fig. 2. 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE VESTIBULE. 


uluminated by many vacuum pear-shaped amber-tinted 
“Osram” lamps. The light, though brilliant, is in no 
sense hurtful. Our illustration of the auditorium. will 
give an idea of the immense depth of the building already 
referred to. The whole decorations have been designed in 
conjunction with an elaborate system of colour lighting 
effects. By means of switch controls it is possible to flood 
the theatre with many delightful tints and hues. By inter- 
mixing the different coloured lights effects can be realised 
which hitherto have never been attempted. The lighting 
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Fig. 3. THE AUDITORIUM. 


under the balcony is good. Five flush type ceiling fixtures 
render a very effective distribution of light. 

Two ornamental fountains have been installed on either 
side of the auditorium. The basins of white are fitted 
with “Osram” lamps, which give four-colour indirect | 
lighting effects. Through the aid of these two side foun- 
tains the decorations of the theatre can again be accen- 


Fig. 4. THE ILLUMINATED FOUNTAIN. 


tuated or modified, flooded by brilliant or subdued colours. 

To-day colour is in vogue. The public demand colour 
everywhere, and by a happy combination interdependent 
on each other Mr. Mather, the architect of the Capitol 
Theatre, has given London a very unique theatre in every 
way. The whole of the lighting effects have been arranged 
in conjunction with the architect by the General Electric 
Co., Ltd. Messrs. Arthur Vigor and Co., Ltd., were the - 
general contractors. 


Fig. 5. THE BOXES AND BALCONY. 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


THE POPULARITY OF HY-RIB CAN BE ACCURATELY GAUGED BY THE CON- 
SISTENT DEMAND MADE FOR IT BY ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF AN IMPORTANT RAILWAY COMPANY SAYS : 


“IT IS NOW 15 YEARS SINCE WE FIRST USED 
HY-RIB AND IT HAS GIVEN NO TROUBLE” 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 
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Hot Water— Auxiliary Cooking 


L 
BOILERS 


New Series, Nos. 4D, 5D and 6D—Available shortly 


These new Boilers, made in three sizes, combine all the 
advantages of existing types with a really effective top 
plate for cooking. Capacities: 35 to 94 gals. per hour. 
List Prices from £5: 17:6 
Write for Lists 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


For Heating and Hot Water Supply 


NATIONAL |ADIATOR (OMPANY 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: '' Radiators, Hull.” | Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Idealrad, London."’ 
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General News. 


AstBuRyY.—Cheshire Standing Joint Committee are to extend 
the police station at a cost of £1,450. 

AYLESBURY.—The Corporation are compiling a schedule of 
sites suitable for factories.—A further 26 houses are to be erected 
of the non-parlour type and consideration is being given to a 
scheme for erecting houses of a smaller type.—The reconstruction 
work in connection with the Aylesbury Joint Station, which 
it is understood will cost the railway authorities something 
in the region of £40,000, was commenced last month and is now 
in full swing. The contractors are Messrs. Henry Willmott & 
Sons, Ltd., Hitchin. 

Barnes.—Plans passed by Urban District Council: 6 houses, 
Westmoreland Road, for Mr. R. B. Rowell; 8 houses, Lowther 
Road, for Messrs. Ives Bros.; 14 houses, East Sheen Avenue, 
and 14, in Park Drive, for Messrs. Couch & Coupland. 

Brsincton.—The Urban District Council are urging for the 
carrying out of the scheme for road improvements between 
Eastham and New Ferry estimated to cost £170,000.—A site 
at Lower Bebington is being secured for the erection of a 
secondary school by the Cheshire County Council. 

BrEDFoRD.—New offices for the electricity department are to 
be erected at a cost of £4,000.—Plans passed: sub-station, at 
Pyghtie works, for Mr. G. P. Allen; alterations, Peacock Inn, 
Mill Street, for Messrs. Usher & Anthony. 

BERMONDSEY.—For the erection of baths and washhouses 
at Grange Road, the Baths Committee recommend the quotation 
of the Council’s building manager at £81,508. 

BuiytH.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Ridley Avenue, for Mr. 
Robertson; Welfare Centre, Renwick Road, for Miners’ Welfare 
Committee. 

BromBorouGu.—Cheshire County Council are acquiring a site 
in Croft Lane for the erection of an elementary school. 

CHESHIRE.—The County Council are conferring with various 
authorities with reference to the provision of accommodation 
for mental defectives, the Board of Control having suggested an 
institution with 500 beds.—-Alterations are to be undertaken at 
Parkside Hospital at a cost of £1,300. 

CHELMSFORD.—In view of the urgent need for increased office 
accommodation the Essex County Council have called for plans 
and estimates for new county offices on the Duke Street, Thread- 
needle Street and King Edward Avenue site. Plans for such 
offices were prepared in 1913 but owing to the war were not 
proceeded with. 

DaGENHAM.—Essex Education Committee have approved 
plans by the county architect for the erection of an elementary 
school for 1,050 scholars at a cost of £30,550. 

Datton.—Lancashire Education Committee are acquiring a 
site for a new central school. 

DorcHESTER.---The Corporation have asked Mr. C. W. Pike, 
architect, to prepare a scheme for a further 26 houses on the 
Victoria Park site-—The Foundation Co., Ltd., are to erect a 
wireless station on the Bridport road.—Plans passed : Premises 
in High Street East, for Messrs. Braybrooke. 

ELLESMERE Port.—An elementary school is to be erected in 
Heathfield Road at a cost of £15,000. 

Gosport.—The Board of Education have approved plans 
of a new central school for 200 boys to cost £7,200. 

GRAVESEND.—Alderman Huggins is suggesting that the 
Corporation should formulate a programme for erecting 200 
houses.—The Office of Works have agreed to the transfer of 
Milton Chantry to the Corporation for use as a museum. 

Harwicu.—Plans passed: 16 houses, Birch Avenue, for 
Messrs. Fisher & Woods. 

HANWELL.—A site is being secured for a secondary school 
for Hanwell and West Ealing.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Chep- 
stow Road, for Messrs. Clark & Monday. 

HorncHurRcH.—Essex county architect has been asked to 
prepare plans for enlarging the elementary school at a cost of 
about £3,000. 

Kernsineton.—A church is to be erected on the site of 5 
Pembridge Villas. 

KERESLEY.—Warwickshire Education Committee have con- 
sidered the possibility of alternative materials for the construction 
of schools and propose as an experiment to adopt a cheaper form 
of material at the new school which is shortly to be built here. 

LANCASHIRE.—The County Council are seeking sanction for 
loans as follows: £11,100 for erection of school at Shevington 
Broad ; £1,700 for playing fields for Whitefield central school ; 
£4,774 for extensions to Haslingden secondary school; and 
£800 for erection of a pavilion at Widnes secondary school. 

Marpie.—Cheshire County Council are securing a site for an 
elementary school. 

Moreton.—An elementary school is to be erected by the 
Cheshire County Council at a cost of £17,586. _ 
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New Ferrry.—A site has been secured by the Cheshire Educa- 
tion Committee for the erect:on of an elementary school. 

NorTHFLEET.—The Urban District Council are to subsidise a 
further 20 houses.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Stanbrook Road, for 
Mr. H. Hotter. | 

Pariagnton.—The Urban District Council have approved a 
lay-out plan prepared by the architect, Mr. F. W. Eggins, of the 
Preston scheme which provides for the erection of 102 flats and 
195 houses.—Plans passed : new roads, Laura Grove and South- 
field Avenue, for Paignton and D‘strict Land Co.; 10 houses, 
St. Mary’s Hill, for Mr. F. Gale; 4 houses, Orient Road, for 
Mr. R. Emery. 

PENZANCE.—The Town Council have passed plans for the 
rebuilding of the Dock Hotel, Quay Street, for Messrs. Pool & 
Sons, and the erection of a warehouse in Wood Street, for Messrs. 
Knee & Son. 

PortLAND.—The Salvation Army propose to erect a Citadel 
in Easton Street. 

Ruesy.—Warw.ckshire County Education Committee have 
accepted the tender, £23,912, by Mr. C. T. Stephens, for the 
erection of a secondary school. 

SHEVINGTON.—Lancashire Education Comm 'ttee are to erect 
a new school at an estimated cost of £11,000. 

Sr. Pancras.—Flats are to be erected on the Holly Lodge 
Estate, Highgate. 

SwansEaA.—The Board of Education have passed plans for 
the enlargement of the Cwmrhydceirw School.—Tenders are to 
be invited for the erection of a central school at Kilvey.—The 
Town Council have accepted the tender, £2,220, of Messrs. 
Bennett Bros., for excavation work at the generating station.— 
Plans passed ; 8 houses, Middle Road, for Mr. Emrys Thomas. 

WILNECOTE (WARWICKSHIRE).—The Miners’ Welfare Fund 
have allocated £3,000 for the erection of a mining school. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


FEeBruary 20, 1875. 
THE PEABopY Moprt DWELLINGS. 

The trustees of the Peabody Donation Fund have issued.their 
report for the year 1874. As stated in the last report, the 
amount of the fund on December 31, 1873, was 578,059/. 9s. 5d. 
To this sum has been added, from rents and interests on invest- 
ments during the past year, 15,568/. 8s. 2d., making the total 


fund on December 31 last, 593,627]. 17s. 7d. During the year - 


the trustees have spent in the purchase of land and the erection 
of buildings the sum of 80,223/. 7s. 3d., and the whole amount 
thus expended since the creation of the trusts has been 
380,284/. 19s. 7d., leaving 213,342]. 18s. available for future 
operations. The two new blocks of buildings at Blackfriars, 
alluded to in the report for 1873, are now occupied by 44 fami- 
lies. 


ready for occupation in April next; and the six new blocks 
in East Lane, Bermondsey, for 72 families, will be opened during 
the summer. 
accommodation for 1,376 families. Considerable progress had 
been made in the erection of 12 new blocks of buildings on the 
Southwark Street site, which will contain 264 separate tenements, 
but these will not be ready for occupation until 1876. ‘The 
number of families in residence at the end of the year was 954, 
consisting of 3,815 persons, an average of four to each family. 
The average rent of each dwelling was 3s. 11d. per week, and that 
of each room, ls. 10d. No charge is made for water, and the 
weekly rent includes the use of bathroom and laundry. The 
net returns from all the buildings now opened show an income 
of 6,426]. 12s. 8d. per annum, being at the rate of 2? per cent. 
upon the capital expended. The buildings last erected not 
only give to the tenants greater conveniences and larger rooms, 
but return a higher percentage upon the outlay than those first 
built. In consequence of scarlet fever having been so extensively 
prevalent during a portion of the past year in the East of London, 
the number of deaths in the buildings at Shadwell was beyond 
that of any previous year; but notwithstanding this, the death- 
rate in the whole of the buildings, taken together, was only 23 
per 1,000. Omitting Shadwell, the death-rate in the other 
buildings was as low as 17°4 per 1,000. The following table 
shows the rents charged at each building :—Shadwell—one 
room, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; two rooms, 3s. to 3s. 3d.; three rooms, 
4s. to 4s. 3d. Chelsea—one room, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. ; two rooms, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d.; three rooms, 4s. 6d. Islington—one room, 
2s. 6d. ; two rooms, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d.; three rooms, 5s. Spital- 
fields—one room, 2s. 6d.; two rooms, 4s.; three rooms, 5s. 


Westminster—one room, 2s. 6d.; two rooms, 4s. to 4s. 6d. ;_ 


three rooms, 5s. to 5s. 6d. Blackfriars—one room, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. ; two rooms, 4s. to 4s. 6d. ; three rooms, 5s. to 5s. 9d. 


The new buildings in Duke Street, Stamford Street, with 
accommodation for 352 families, are completed, and will be | 


Before the close of the year the trustees will have __ 
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There are many cases where compactness in 
Switch design is a virtue in itself—there are 
many cases where—from reasons of cost—an 
ability to control as heavy a load as a larger 
size Switch makes the “Crabtree ” Junior 
equal—and in fact superior—to many 5-amp. 
Switches on the market. 
* * * 


To have maintained the fundamental princi- 
ples of the “Crabtree” Switch with its many 
advantages, and to condense these principles 
into a Switch the base of which is only 1}” in 
diameter, is no small achievement. 

* * * 


Used in connection with the semi-recessed 


Teak Switch Block it forms a typical example 
of the neat and compact Craftsmanship of— 


“ Craftsmen in Switches ” 
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Trade Notes. 


A Visit to the Works of Messrs. G. A. Harvey & Co. 
(London), Ltd. 


Recently we had an opportunity to inspect Messrs. G. A. 
Harvey & Co.’s extensive works at Greenwich—to be precise, in 
Woolwich Road, not far from Westcombe Park. The firm is 
able to look back fifty years to the time when Mr. G. A. Harvey 
started operations in a very small way at Lewisham, and even 
twenty years later (when an addition was made at Tron Wharf, 
Greenwich) the total acreage was less than three acres. 


But it is not the idea of this firm to look back, and even its 
present holding of twenty-two acres witnesses constant develop- 
ments, which (through the unceasing labours of Mr. Sydney 
Harvey, the managing director) help to keep it well in the fore- 
front with its trade competitors. 


We may say nice things (if well deserved) about one firm, 
without in any sense decrying others; nor, we are convinced, 
would our sincerity be credited by any, were we to attempt 
overmuch appreciation on the one hand or any depreciatory 
utterances on the other. 


Much we saw, much there was no time to see; and, naturally, 
of what we saw, some details made a more personal appeal to 
our individuality than did others. 


Situated by the riverside there is, in connection with the works, 
a tidal wharf ; and there is also a railway siding, associating the 
delivery and despatch sheds with the railway systems of the 
kingdom. The storage accommodation for finished goods is 
allocated in a three-storey building, and loading and discharging 
docks with the attendant cranes are notable features. 


The “‘ Harco’”’ products (to apply their trade name) range 
alphabetically from airbricks to zinc rain-water goods, and 
include (inter alia) cast and wrought iron and steel goods, and 
work in brass and bronze, steel library shelving, galvanising 
tanks, bins, boilers, etcs., too numerous to state. And yet 
we will mention one, as being of perhaps special, as well 
as general, interest, and that is the manufacture of steel 
furniture and fitments—office partitions, tables, cupboards, 
lockers, filing cabinets and library shelves; the “ Vernier ” 
steel shelving has a wide reputation. Quite recently as 
much as 68 tons of steel furniture were shipped in one week 
to the Colonies. Of course, the public demand for imitation 
woods must be met, even when articles are made of steel; 


STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING. 
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but why the public should thus stultify itself is a matterJof 
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some psychological concern. 

One of the firm’s specialties is the manufacture of woven 
copper wire mesh and of perforated metal plates and sheets ; the 
heavy work includes sheets up to } in. thickness. 
innumerable varieties of patterns are indicative of the firm’s 
activities in this direction. Oxy-acetylene and electric welding 
are also largely in evidence. 

We might continue indefinitely, but space fails. To this, 
however, we wish to draw attention. Our readers may recall the 
old Persian’s lines :— 

‘“* Ah, take the cash and let the credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 
The firm of Harvey’s naturally do not object to the cash, but 
upon the credit they keep a firm hold. And the rumble of the 
once-distant drum of Socialism, and even Bolshevism, is heeded 
by Mr. Sydney Harvey to some purpose ; for here we find a well- 


BRONZE RADIATOR CASE. 


developed Welfare Centre, with its canteen, gymnasium and other 
accessories for the recreative side; and the employées are 
encouraged to hold discussions, where, if some of them are apt 
to present the one side of the argument, occasion is taken to 
elucidate the other, and so the balance is maintained. 
Altogether Harvey’s is a firm that deserves its success, 


Torquay.—The Corporation have asked the surveyor to 


prepare estimates for the erection of flats on land near the 


tramway depot.—An independent architect is to be engaged to 
prepare new housing schemes, the surveyor being unable to 
undertake further work in this direction. 

WeymoutH.—The Corporation have accepted the tender, 
£18,760, of Mr. D. Grant, for the erection ‘of 26 parlour and 16 
non-parlour houses on the Westham estate.—The tender, 


£2,733, of Messrs. K. Holst, of London, has been accepted for | 


the construction of a jetty at the harbour.—Messrs. Crickmay & 

Son, for Messrs. Groves, Ltd., are to carry out alterations and 

extensions at the Rock Hotel, Abbotsbury Road. 
Wuittry.—Plans passed by Urban District Council: 6 


houses, in Ivanhoe, for Messrs. Gofton Bros.; club house and | 
stewards quarters golf course for Whitley Bay Club; lay-out ~ 
Bygate Estate, for Bygate Estate Co. ; 3 houses, Chester Terrace, | 


a 
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for Mr. R. Oxnard; 5 houses, Windsor Crescent, for Mr. 8. A. | 


Johnston; 4 bungalows, Eastfield Avenue, for Creighton 
Construction Co. : 


Wispecu.—The Managers of St. Mary’s Church of England | 


Schools have submitted plans for enlargements to the Board of 
Education. 

WrrraL.—The Joint Hospital Board 
accommodation at. the isolation hospital at a cost of about 
£1,500. 


are to provide additional | 
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The Report on St. Paul’s. 


ST. PAUL’S FROM FLEET STREET. 


The report of the Representative Committee for the 
Preservation of St. Paul’s emphasises the enormous 
disparity which may exist between expert views. Thus, 
while Mr. Todd estimates the weight falling on the 
outer part of the piers at 50 tons to the square foot, 
the Committee consider the distributed loading at about 
15 tons per square foot, averaged over their area, and 
the load on the lower and larger piers where they rest 
on the earth at about five tons to the foot. Admitting 
the fact that the harder outer casing must carry a 
greater load than the inner rubble, it is difficult to 
beheve that such a disparity as that represented by the 
figures is likely to exist. We should have thought that 
it might be possible with the appliances at the disposal 
of the authorities at the National Physical Laboratory 
to reproduce as nearly as possible the actual conditions 
in St. Paul’s by building up a pier faced with Portland 
stone round a rubble interior similar to that found in 
the Cathedral and by exerting pressure on the pier to 
see what actually occurs, first without srouting, and 
secondly after grouting in the manner proposed. 
Though such a test would be by no means conclusive, 
it would afford some useful information. Again, the 
Committee do not regard the suggestion that an attempt 
should be made to spread the weight of the dome over a 
wider area as desirable, nor do they think that the 
buttresses round the dome play a great part in the 
transmission and distribution of weight or consider 
that it is desirable that they should do so. The design 
of the building, they say, is such that the greater part 


of the weight falls directly on the piers. This greater. 


concentrated weight originally produced settlements, 
but a state of equilibrium has now been reached which 
it would be dangerous and undesirable to disturb. 
Mr. Forsyth considers that the proposals of the Com- 
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mittee will not result in carrying down the stresses of 
the central weight of the dome to the points intended 
by Wren, but here again we may ask whether anyone 
having two hundred and fifty years ago to solve a great 
new problem could be expected to find all his calcula- 
tions proved by actual facts. Even to-day, with far 
greater scientific knowledge at our disposal, we are 
from time to time confronted by the unexpected 
secondary measures sometimes being of greater or less 
efficiency than it was considered probable they would 
be. 

We are rather inclined to believe with Mr. Forsyth 
that the insertion of the metal rods mentioned in the 
report can effect little good, as they would not be 
integrally bound into the structure, nor does it seem 
hkely that such rods can be placed in the same position 
they would occupy in a reinforced structure. If not, 
it would seem that they have two cardinal weaknesses, 
one that they are not an integral part of a compound 
structure, the other that they do not even occupy the 
position of such reinforcement. 

The Committee’s strongest argument against re- 
building seem to us to be that the insertion of sufficient 
temporary supports to carry the dome during the 
reconstruction of the piers would be a process attended 
with great danger, and it is possible but for this they 
would have been inclined to favour more drastic 
measures, and that the nature of their advice has been 
very largely governed by this. 

The points in dispute may be summarised as being : 
(1) The practicability of rebuilding the piers without 
first taking down the dome ; (2) the efficacy of grouting 
as a means to give greater strength to the piers ; (3) a 
complete difference of opinion as to the part played by 
the outer surroundings of the dome in distributing its 
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weight ; and (4) a very great disparity between various 
calculations of the actual weight being carried by the 
piers. 

With regard to the question of the ability of such a 
compound - pler to carry weight, we should, as we have 
said, believe that much knowledge might be gained by 
experiment, and with regard to the efficacy of grouting 
experiments should afford almost complete proof, while 
by trying them on piers composed of heterogeneous 
materials, much being of a nature which would not make 
satisfactory aggregate for concrete, we should discover 
how far the strength of the cement injected overcame 
this deficiency. 

Professor Reilly, in an article in the “ Weekly 
Westminster,” suggests a difficulty which seems a real 
one, which is that if the rubble interiors under years of 
pressure have sunk, leaving the outer casing of stone 
todo most of the work, grouting them will not lengthen 


them out to their original dimensions, so that the weight. 


will still tend to fall on the outer casings. But we may 
assume that if such a pronounced settlement has, in 
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proof. Ifit did, it seems to us that we should be is | 
with an astounding fact that the outer stonework, which — 
averages 12 inches in thickness, is in reality carrying — 
the whole weight of the dome, which is almost, if not 
quite, unbelievable. We should think it 7 more — 
probable that the rubble, unsatisfactory as it is, is still 
doing its work with a fun amount of efficiency, but 
that an added pressure is conveyed to the harder and 
more resistant casing. Professor Reilly states tha 
Wren built the piers in a manner which would “ dis. 
grace a modern jerry builder,’ but we have not sufficient | 
knowledge of contemporary structures to say whether | 
this is so or not. In any case, the great piers of many 
of our Norman churches are built in much the same | 
manner, though the problem there was an easier one, a 
In any case, Wren probably had neither the means, | | 
he would have had to-day, to go down to the London 
clay nor to employ Portland stone or well coursed brick- 
work throughout. We may be sure he did his best 
with the means at his disposal and that best has lasted 
for over 200 years, while experts radically disagree as 


Soest 


fact, taken place, it should be possible to secure actual to the nature of what is now necessary. | 


Our Illustrations. . | 


PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE. From an Etching by Henmur von WacNER. 


FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDENS AT NIMES. 
DETAILS OF AMERICAN TERRA COTTA WORK 


Notes and Comments. 


TEMPORARY BRIDGE FROM THE ATR. 


We are indebted to Messrs, Pathé Freres for the loan of a film from which the above views were taken. 


Waterloo Bridge Deputation. 

“Tn effect we are speaking for the great body of instruc- 
tive architectural opinion throughout the country,” said 
Mr. Arthur Keen, on behalf of the first deputation to the 
Thames Bridges Committee. 

“We can hardly overstate our sense of the value of 
Waterloo Bridge as a great national monument of out- 
standing beauty and interest. 

“We know of no finer bridge, no bridge as fine as this 
anywhere. It is a masterpiece of architectural form and 
engineering skill. 

“Tt is dignified, vigorous and impressive, and at the 
same time graceful and refined. 

“* The responsibility of the Council as the custodian of 
such a monument is a very grave one, as they probably 
realise very fully, and we submit that they should safeguard 
the bridge with jealous care. 

~ We dissent from and indeed dispute emphatically the 


TIMBERING ON THE OLD BRIDGE. 


From a Photograph by F, YERBuRY. 


TEMPORARY BRIDGE. H 
PROGRESS VIEWS AT WATERLOO BRIDGE. ee 4 i 
: 


statement appearing in the committee’s report to the effect 
that the bridge must be considered to be a worn-out 
structure. og 

‘“ Very far from being a worn-out ares with proper ie 
repair and ordinary care for its foundation it is probably 
the most enduring and permanent building in London. 

“ Certainly its design and material both show that no — 
limit can properly be set to its length of life. 

“We are here,’ went on Mr. Keen, “‘as people who 
understand building. We are concerned with it every day | 
and all day, and we know something of the possibilities of 
dealing with heavy structures. 

“From our own knowledge and experience we are 
satisfied there is no insuperable difficulty in underpinning 
and strengthening the foundations of the bridge. 

“This view is borne out by competent engineers and 
reliable contractors, and therefore as this difference of — 
opinion on an absolutely important point exists we ask 
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PALAZZO VECCHIO, FLORENCE. 


From ETCHING BY HELMUT VON WAGNER. 
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that before anything is done towards taking down the 
bridge an independent inquiry into this matter of under- 
pinning shall be made. 

“T suggest that if this bridge were private property no 
one would dream of rebuilding instead of repairing 1t. I 
have nothing further to add, except to put before you the 
resolution adopted by the bodies that we represent.’ 
(This we have given elsewhere.) 

Lord Crawford, on behalf of the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission, said that public opinion was much distressed at 
the prospect of demolition. 

‘Tt is the only bridge in London,” he contended, “* with 
a name of British significance ; perhaps the only London 
monument of the nineteenth century commanding world- 
wide admiration. Can we afford to lose such an asset ? ” 

[Though it is often quoted, the opinion of Canova, the 
great Italian sculptor, may be repeated here : “* The noblest 
bridge in the world. . . . It is worth coming from Rome 
to London just to see it.”’] 

“ We talk about a new bridge for 20 years,” he remarked, 
‘* yet we condemn a famous one in fewer weeks. 

““ We ask for a respite and a re-examination of the whole 
problem. The delay need be very short. We want the 
question of stabilisation reopened.” 


Waterloo Bridge. 


At a conference last week at the R.I.B.A., which was 
attended by representatives of the Institute, the Town 
Planning Institute, the Architecture Club and the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, a resolution was 
passed to the effect that those present were not satisfied 
that the bridge was worn out and should be replaced, 
and recommended that the question should be referred to 
an independent expert committee to determine whether 
the bridge cannot be underpinned and preserved for many 
years to come. An equally important issue seems to 
be what changes, if any, should be made if considerable 
structural works are necessary. It seems to us wholly 
reasonable to widen the bridge if this would greatly 
improve traffic conditions, for if the underpinning 
is practicable, but would be very costly, it seems reasonable 
to widen the bridge now rather than wait for some years 
longer when it may be absolutely necessary. But we 
should all very much regret the replacement of this most 
beautiful of bridges by one of fewer and wider spans, nor 
should we have thought, in view of what river traffic is, that 
there was any necessity for such a change. Shipping 
requirements above the Pool are of a secondary order. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


An interesting addition has been made to the series of 
English Rooms in the Department of Woodwork of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and has now been erected in 
Gallery No. 56. This is a complete room from a house in 
Long Street, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, panelled 
with pine-wood painted olive-green, and furnished with its 
original set of paper hangings painted with flowers, birds, 
and trees in the Chinese style. The overmantel is decorated 
with applied carving of foliage and rococo ornament, 
having small brackets for china vases and ornaments ; and 
the original eighteenth century grate of brass and iron has 
been secured and placed in position. The wall opposite 
the fireplace has two recessed and panelled windows, with 
the original window frames; and above these are painted 
cornices also in the Chinese style. 


St. Paul’s and Insurance Risks. 


_ The insurance broker is an enterprising man, and it is 
interesting to learn that policies have been taken out by 
a firm in St. Paul’s Churchyard for £50,000 against the 
possible collapse of the Cathedral, while circulars have 
been sent to others pointing out the danger they would 
run in such a case, and suggesting that they should cover 
themselves. 

We rather doubt whether very much business will be 
done in this new line, nor does it seem very likely that if 
the worst catastrophe did occur buildings separated by 
so great a space from the centre of St. Paul’s would be 
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likely to suffer. It is well to be prudent, but this seems a 
case of prudence in excelsis. 


The Subsidy Withheld. 


A case which reveals the manner in which well-inten- 
tioned people can be let down in law has been decided at 
the Devon Assizes. The plaintiffs, Messrs. Carter, claimed 
a subsidy of £76 18s. 6d. in respect to each of 16 houses, 
a portion of 32 which they had undertaken to build in 
Exmouth. 

The houses were badly needed and were immediately 
occupied on completion, and the builders have carried out 
all the requirements of the Ministry of Health as to rent 
and accommodation, At some subsequent time to the 
original arrangement Exmouth Council insisted that 
‘open spaces ”’ should be left at the sides of the houses, 
whereas it was pointed out the space would be of no use, 
and the Council refused to pay the subsidy unless these 
spaces were left. Judgment was given against the 
plaintiffs with costs on the ground that there was no 
definite contract, and that all that had occurred was 
that the builders had carried out work in compliance 
with the machinery provided in the Acts. We have no 
doubt that the decision is good law, but it is not likely 
to encourage people to carry out useful work. Houses 
are required, and instead of rewarding those who provided 
them they are penalised on the strength of a little quibble, 
while the builders have carried out work which they only 
undertook on the strength of a certain understanding. 


French Bricklaying. 


We should like to know the truth about the pace of 
bricklaying in France. Mr. H. G. Williams, M.P., stated 
that he was told that two bricklayers could lay between 
5,000 and 6,000 bricks a day. Challenged as to the accu- 
racy of his information, he said he had timed a bricklayer, 
and found the pace at which he worked would account for 
3,000 bricks a day. Making a deduction of } for the small 
size of the brick used, this would give a total of about 
2,300 bricks a day. In the American statistics on the same 
subject, to which we referred a few weeks back, the average 
total for an eight-hours day was about 1,360, while in some 
cities 1,800 represented the local average. We were told 
by a builder recently that he considered 700 bricks a day 
would represent a good average in small house buildings 
where the walls are comparatively thin, whereas others 
consider 1,000 bricks to be a reasonable number for an 
eight-hours day. We should much like to know what is 
the actual truth among the disputed statements current on 
the subject, though all would admit that the output 
should be far higher than it is in this country. 


National Housing. 

We think Mr. Winston Churchill was both right and 
wrong in the points he made on housing in one of his recent 
speeches—emphatically right in his statement that what 
is required is not that Government or public bodies should 
undertake the work themselves, but that they should only 
supply those ready to build with money on the cheapest 
possible terms. But we think he is wrong in stating 
this is all that is required, as those building will now feel 
they have security. We cannot see how they can feel the 
latter until the Rent Restriction Acts, which represent a 
legalised injustice, are swept away. Unless everyone feels 
that what a man creates by his own efforts and at his own 
cost is his to dea] with unhampered, there cannot be a 
perfect feeling of security. It is late in the day to do it, 
but if the landlords whose power of dealing with their 
property were compensated to some extent by the Govern- 
ment it would do more to create a feeling of security than 
anything else could do. 


MARYLEBONE.—Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler are to erect new 
buildings in Wyndham Mews and Allcock Yard. 


; The Art Metal Construction Co. inform us that they have 
obtained the contract for the steel equipment of the Glasgow 
University Library at the cost of £22,461 2s. 
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Terra-Cotta 


MATSON BUILDING, MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


This week is illustrated a building in polychrome terra- 
cotta. 

The premises, constructed of steel framing and brick, are 
faced with ornamental terra-cotta in two colours. 

The lighter colour is of a light pink yellow tint with a 
slight brown speckle. 

The background colour of the ornamented portions is of a 
greenish blue. 

The ornament symbolises the chief business of the firm 
occupying the premises, namely, a very large marine and 
fishing concern. It will be noticed how much the rope 
“ motif”? has been used, and here and there fish forms and 
seaweed are introduced. The colouring is.of the sand and 
the sea. 

The finish of the terra-cotta blocks isa matt enamel. This 
material illustrated is the product of Messrs. Gladding 
McBean, of California. 

In this, and the preceding articles, we have now illustrated 
three kinds of terra-cotta finish, viz., a speckled brown 
monochrome, a granitex (an imitative finish), and a poly- 
chrome treatment with matt enamel finish. 

The terra-cotta in each case goes through the same 
preliminary processes of manufacture, and for each similar 
clay is used. 

The process of manufacture is briefly as follows : 

First, models of each block are made of plaster of Paris, 
the models being made about one inch in the foot larger 
than finally required, in order to allow for shrinkage. Sec- 
tional moulds of plaster of Paris are then cast over these 
from which later the required number of terra-cotta pieces 
are produced. 
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Buildings—Some Lessons from America—Il]. 
By G. G. Wornum, F.R.LB.A. — 


Messrs. Buss & Favinue, Architects. 


The clays and fusible minerals used in forming the terra- 
cotta body require most careful selection for their plasticity 
and binding qualities, and must be of such a nature that 
when fired at a high temperature they will form a homo- 
geneous body, both strong enough to stand the structural 
loads imposed and able to resist the action of the air and 
weather on their surface. 

The clay, when mixed, is pressed into the plaster of Paris 
moulds by hand. The clay is made to form a layer in the 
mould about 14 inch thick. Strengthening ribs of clay are 
inserted in these moulds every 6 inches or so. When the 
moulds are removed each block is then touched up by hand 
prior to being taken to the drying chamber. Here all 
surplus moisture is evaporated. 

After being thoroughly dried, the terra-cotta blocks pass 
into the slipping or spraying department, where by means of 
compressed air sprays the surfaces to be exposed are coated 
with a liquid ceramic mixture, planned to give the desired 
colour or glaze when the chemical change by firing has been 
completed. 

Tremendous care is taken with the preparation for these 
colours and the liquid is made up according to exact ceramic 
formula. 

The speckled or stippled effect, so attractive in modern 
American terra-cotta work, is produced with the air brush 
and chemicals at the time of this spraying, above described. — 
The operation appears so easy and takes so short a while, 
that one much wonders that in this country so effective a 
finish is so disregarded. ae | 

The blocks are then placed in large specially made kilns — 


| 


for firing. An oil fuel is used as a rule for these kilns. A | 
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temperature rising gradually to 2,000 degrees Fahrenheit is 
produced in these kilns. The heat is varied according to 
the nature of the clay and the glaze required. The kiln is 
then slowly cooled to normal and the blocks are removed. 
the average time taken for the complete operation of firing 
and discharging a kiln is about two weeks. 

No further operation now remains prior to delivery, 
except a visit to the fitting room. Here, blocks are marked 
for identity purposes and are tested as to their jointing with 
each other. When required the joints are squared and cut 
to accurate alignment either by hand or by grinding. 


How a Builder Regards Us. 


At the annual dinner of the Institute of Builders, Mr. 
F. L. Dove, in proposing the health of the Architects and 
Surveyors, said that architects were much like builders, 
good, bad and indifferent, but from what he had read in 
the Press during the last few weeks he thought that many 
of them had mistaken their profession and would have done 
better as sensational novelists. We are always on the 
search for good matter, and should be glad if Mr. Dove 
would furnish us with the matter on which he bases this 
complimentary opinion. For we have an admiration for 
sensational literature if it is good of its kind. But a dis- 
position which appreciates the sensational is not necessarily 
out of place in architectural work, which often depends for 
its effect on contrasts. We should have been inclined to 
think from what we know of them that a possession of 
literary taste and aptitude is less common among archi- 
tects than it is in the ranks of some other professions, and 
the list of architects who have finally passed into the 


ranks of novelists is a short one. We can instance Hall 


Caine, but cannot recall any others except the gifted 
author of ** Thomas,” who is now like a circus rider manag- 
ing two steeds at one and the same time. 


TyNnEMoUTH.—The Corporation are to proceed with the 
erection of 21 blocks of maisonettes at. Balkwell.—Plans passed’: 
20 houses, Dene estate, for Mr. A. K. Tasker ; addition to Our 
Lady R.C. Church, for Mr. Oswin L. Smith. 


MATSON BUILDING, MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. Buss & Favitte, Architects. 
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The Beauties: and Curiosities of Christchurch , 4 
H. A. J. Lamb, A.R.I.B.A. 
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VIEW OF THE PRIORY FROM THE RIVER. em | 


Christchurch Priory is, Isuppose, one of the most imposing 
buildings in Hampshire. Standing on high ground at the 
junction of the Avon and Stour, “its vast bulk is visible 
for many miles inland, and from the fact that it is prac- 


DETAIL OF NORMAN TURRET. 


tically situated on the Solent, it is also a prominent land- 
mark from the sea. Of later years building has increased 
to such an extent eastward of Bournemouth that Christ- 
church Town might almost be said to have been embraced 
by its area. The Priory is noteworthy for the many 
curious and interesting objects of antiquity to be found 
there. 

In the very building of it a curious legend has been 
handed down to the effect that it was originally intended 
to build the Priory more to the north of the town, but the 


stones which were carried there during the day were 
mysteriously removed at night and placed on the site on 
which the building now stands. The legend also relates 
how a Divine Presence intervened in its erection—there — 
always being one more workman than the ntimber who came 
to draw pay. In the north choir aisle a beam known as the — 
miraculous beam is pointed out, in the roof, to the visitor. 
For some reason or other this beam was found to be too 
short to span the width required, and was left over night — 
by the workmen—the next morning it was found to be ct 
proper length and securely fastened i in its place. 


THE NORMAN TURRET. 


The present building dates from the eleventh centur) — 
Flambard, a chaplain to William Rufus obtained the King — 
permission to pull down and rebuild the Priory about 10% — 

Subsequently, for very many years the building was muc — 
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neglected and gradually fell into disrepair, and it was not 
until the latter end of the last century that it was restored 
to its present condition. 

On the exterior of the north aisle is a beautiful Norman 
turret, the interlaced arches and fine carving being abso- 
lutely unique in England. In contrast to this one enters 
the building by the main north door, through a deeply 
recessed entrance supported by Purbeck marble columns. 


THE MISERERE SEATS. 


On entering the building the Nave, flanked by Norman 
areades built in the time of Flambard, remain to show one 
of another example of this style, and one of the most perfect 
now existing in England. 

The chief beauties of Christchurch Priory are to be found 
at the east end. Particularly in the choir, containing some 
remarkably fine oak stalls and queerly carved misereres ; 
the majority dating from the fifteenth century. 

The Miserere seats are extremely interesting, and in most 
cases are of a ludicrous nature, as will be seen in the illus- 
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this, the seat was not large enough to sit on properly, so 
that the slumberer was possibly precipitated on to the floor. 
O! Unfortunate one—hence the name ! 

Many of the arms, too, are grotesquely carved, the 
most curious depicting a fox in a pulpit preaching to some 
geese, grouped below. Standing on a stool behind is a 
cock, crowing in derision. 

To the east of the choir is a remarkably finely carved 
stone reredos, representing the genealogy of Christ. 

Springing from the loins of Jesse is shown the genea- 
logical Tree. On the left is seen David playing on a harp 
and Solomon on the right. 

In the Lady Chapel, 1398, stands an ancient altar of 
Purbeck stone, under the remains of a stone canopy ; upon 
it have been placed some fragments of carving, that in the 
centre being a representation of the Ascension. 

As in most old churches of any age there are a few 
quaint epitaphs, one in the church bears the inscription : 


CARVED 


ARM OF STALL IN THE CHOIR SHOWING 
FOX IN PULPIT. 


‘* Sally Williams, died of grief, the 8th of April 1836 age 
79 vears,” and one in the churchyard—on what is known as 
the Puzzle Tomb—hbearing the following cryptic words :— 


‘* We were not slayne, but ray’sd ; 

Ray’sd not to Life, 

But to be buried twice 
By men of strife. 

What rest could the Living have 
when Dead had none, 
agree amongst you. 

Here we ten are one 

Hen: Rogers, died April 17. 1641 ”’ 

There seems to be no record of the meaning of this, but 


I recently came across the following possible explanation. 


During the Civil War, when all the towns in this part of 


trations. A carving of King Richard III is supposed to be 
an excellent likeness, certainly great prominence has been 
given to the features, which are very clearly defined. One 
shows a dog gnawing a bone and another a dog gnawing a 
man’s foot. The origin of the Miserere seat, intended for 


| those taking part in the long services of those days, was to 


_ give some support during periods of long standing during 


the singing. Should any member of the choir doze during 


the country were firm in the Parliamentarian cause, the 
castle, which practically adjoins the Priory, was captured 
from the Royalists in 1646, and in the taking of it the graves 
in the churchyard were broken into to provide material to 
form a battery against the walls, and bodies thus disturbed 
were buried in one common grave afterwards. The date 
April 1641 being perhaps an error for 1646, when the 
inscription was recut in the present century. 
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Ancestry and Art.—A New Employment for Sculptors. 
By Mrs. Arundell Esdaile. 


When in 1870 Mr. W. J. Evelyn, of Wotton, com- 
missioned the sculptor Joseph Durham to make him a 
small copy of the monument of his ancestors Sir John and 
Lady Wotton in the church at Godstone, he set an example 
which might well be followed. Pride of ancestry is a 
quality happily not yet lost, and ancestral tombs are still 
a proud possession. But they have their drawbacks. 
A portrait can be copied or photographed, so that every 
cadet of the house may have his own version of his 
ancestor’s features; but a tomb is immovable, and after 
childhood too often unfamiliar; and no photograph can 
do it justice, even if—which very rarely happens—a 
negative exists. Yet on those tombs the sculptors of the 
past lavished their art; and even an eighteenth century 
critic could see the pity of it. ‘‘ Was His (the Duke of 
Montagu’s) tomb to be erected in Westminster Abbey, I 
should scarce have ventured to give a description of it, 
put as it is to be lost from the public eye in the country ; 
in justice te so much merit, and to give pleasure to all 
lovers of the polite arts, | have ventured to excite their 
curiosity by an account of it.” But if, in the words of the 
same critic, “it is the misfortune of Mr. Rovsritac to 
have his best performances hidden frum the eyes of the 
best judges,’ it was equally the «misfortune of other 
sculptors. We cannot expect to find many such practical 
commentaries on the text as my recent discovery of the 
model for the very monument in question hidden in a cup- 
board in Westminster Abbey*; but the fact remains 
that such things are possible. In no other class of works 
of art are they even conceivable ; but sepulchral sculpture 
is, and in the nature of things must remain, unfamiliar 
save to the few who have visited a particular church and 
are familiar with its tombs—a necessary proviso in the 
case of eighteenth century sculpture, since architecture 
and early monuments are, as a rule, all that 1s looked for 
by the average visitor or emphasised by the average 
ouide-book. 
~ It is true that the reduced copies here suggested would 
rarely be deliberately used ‘by noble families to-day as 
the writer already quoted proposes they should.use the 
Duke of Montagu’s monument, to be ‘“awakened to a 
remembrance of what his grace was, and what it 1s their 
duty to be”; but if there is any truth in the saying 
Noblesse oblige, the possession of such a copy might have 
its uses even here. And as portable memorials such works 
would assuredly be valued. Every shop in Rome and 
Naples is full of copies of antique groups every whit as 
complicated as many of our English tombs ; we have surely 
young sculptors capable of reproducing English works 
on the same reduced scale. But, it will be said, Italy isa 
marble country, where material is cheap and abundant; 
to import it to England would render the cost prohibitive. 
The answer is plain. Our Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire 
alabaster sufficed for countless monuments in the past, 
and we have the authority of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
for the statement that ‘‘ the limestones of the Palseozoic 
formations yield a great variety of marbles well suited for 
architectural,” and we may add sculptural, ‘“ purposes.” 
The material is there, the artists are there; the closing of 
the field opened up by the War Memorial has meant for 
them a sad lessening of opportunities. The idea of copying 
monumental figures on a small scale is surely worth con- 
sidering, when we remember the dignity of a Gothic or 
Jacobean tomb ; the dramatic force or classic peace of an 
eighteenth century monument; the formal and delicate 
grace of a relief by Flaxman or Chantrey. Such work, too, 
would have great advantages for the sculptors themselves. 
It would familiarise them with the work of their pre- 
decessors—and how thorough that work is can only be 
appreciated by study of the subject ; it would show them 
the use of the chisel, and deliver them from the tyranny 
of the mode! handed over to subordinates to be worked out 
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in marble ; it would train their eye to see and to appreciate 
the merit of different schools of sculpture. The shops of 
Stratford-on-Avon are full of china busts and figures of 
Shakespeare, each worse than the last, without any indica- 
tion of their origin or hint of the name of the masters 
whose work is thus vilely caricatured. In Rome or Naples 
thirty or forty lire will buy a marble reproduction, small 
indeed, but at least wrought by hand in marble and not 
cast in china in a worn-out mould. Why should not marble 
copies be available in Stratford ? Scheemaker’s Shakes- 
peare statue, Roubiliac’s bust—the two works of art most 
often victimised in china—-should have the names and 
places of their originals inscribed upon the base ; not only — 
Americans would flock to buy. The art of the Place St. 
Sulpice is a byeword ; ,but it is surely little less than tragic — 
that even photographs of most of the monuments in | 
Westminster Abbey itself cannot be bought. A shop in— 
Westminster—Broad Sanctuary or Victoria Street for 
choice--which should open its doors to reproductions of 
monuments in their own material, marble, of various sizes 
and at various prices, would surely make its name. 

Nor need the material be confined to marble. A terra 
cotta model on a reduced scale would furnish endless casts ; 
and if Paris can provide us with terra cotta models. of 
famous Tanagras for a few francs, why should not such | 
models, either in terra cotta or the cheaper plaster, he 
available here 2 Such monuments are art or history writ 
small; they should be available for schools as well as_ 
private people. There is uo copyright in the Wolfe 
monument, none in Sir Isaac Newton’s; yet both are 
unattainable in reproduction even in the Abbey. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum has recently started a move- 
ment which should be better known, to supply at a cost of 
Ts. 6d. to 25s. casts of interesting architectural and other 
sculptures; cannot the same be done for monuments ? 
To the descendants of the great such memorials would be 
precious ; to the public at large such a means of increasing 
their acquaintance with the monumental art of the past 
would be at once new and valuable. We can at last buy 
posteards of one or two monuments—the Shakespeare and 
the Nightingale tomb at least—at the Abbey itself; if 
casts or terra cottas were available they would be bought 
and treasured. Roubiliac’s figure of Eloquence, which 
Canova pronounced “ one of the noblest statues I have 
seen in England,” is as fine as any Tanagra—witness the 
original model of the whole Argyll monument in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Why should we not he able 
to buy a copy of his Newton in Cambridge, in marble, 
plaster or terra cotta as suits our purse? Why is Maderna’s 
St. Cecilia popular, and Ryshack’s Locke unknown! 
If they were accessible, it would, in the words of ou 
eighteenth century critic, be for “ the honour of our natio1 
in this art ; that foreigners might see at last that sculptur 
is not unknown in ENGLAND.” 


Croypon.—The Education Committee are to erect a secondar’ 
school for boys and another for girls at Shirley Road at a tota 
cost of £43,000.—Accommodation for motor vehicles is to b 
provided at the depot at a cost of £900.—Plans passed: 3 
houses, Limpsfield Avenue, for Messrs. Tysoe & Harris ; 
houses, Mitcham Road, for Messrs. E. Evans & Sons ; 13 house: 
Cobden Road, for Mr. E. G. Bax ; 11 shops and 22 flats, Londo 
Road, Thornton Heath, for Messrs. Clout & Tysoe ; 33 house 
Keston and Harcourt Roads, for Mr. R. B. Mansér ; 24 hous: 
and 18 garages, Lindfield Avenue, for Mr. C. H. Ridge; y 
houses, Craven Road, for Mr. A. Duckitt ; 36 houses, Selwoc 
Road, for Messrs. Paish, Tiler & Crump; 12 houses, Limpsfie. 
Avenue, for Mr. P. Richardson; 8 houses, Wickham Roa: 
for Messrs. G. Poulton & Sons; 10 houses, Epsom Road, f 
Mr. C. H. Ridge; 10 houses, Waddon Park Avenue, for M 
C. S. Banks; 14 houses, Warlingham Road, for Mr. F. ] 
Wilcocks.—The Housing Committee recommend that Mess) 
John Laing & Son be allowed to erect a pair of type = 
non-parlour—by the ‘ Easiform” method of concrete ¢0 
struction at the price of £930 in accordance with an offer th’ 
have made. 
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The Doorway—lIts Rise and Fall. 
By W. Edward Palmer. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt as to the origin of 
the doorway. Provide a box fit for humans to live in, 
who, like the players, must have their exits and their 
entrances, and the doorway, ipso facto, springs Into being. 

The first form of doorway was, doubtless, just a “ hole 
in the wall.” Man, not content with mere utility, and with 
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an itch for decorating everything he uses, made it a com- 
fortable shape and decorated the edges. Thus the archi- 
trave was born. It may seem illogical to dissociate the 
doorwayffrom the house proper; as one developed, so, 
i ae did the other, may be argued, but 
historical evidence contradicts this. The rudest clay-built 
_ hovel, the most humble wattle and daub cottage, usually 
_ boasted, at any rate, an honest oak door. Our simple 
_forbears were at the least homeloving, and something 
more irresistibly concrete than the report “‘ Mr. Honeydew 
as not at home’ was wanted in feudal times and in the days 
of Ship Money. The door was the conventional way, after 
| all, of getting into the house, of getting “to the hearth’’ on 
_ which honest yeomen in parts of Devon to this day pour 
_ cider as a libation. So they beautified it. Witness this 
oak frame on a poor half-timbered cottage in Sussex. 
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1725.—CHURCH STREET, CHELSEA. 


From about the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
onwards—until an architectural blight settled on all new 
buildings in England about 1840—the door was always 
the principal external feature. Friends House, Croydon, 
is a typical example of the bare and rigid scholarship 
expressed in houses of the Georgian period. The plain 
brick wall surface, regularly pierced by sash windows, 
acts as a foil to the magnificent detail of the front door. 
The buildings of the Temple and the little court of Staple 
Inn are, after all, but studies in doorways. | Number 9 
Grosvenor Road has a superb example of the shell-hood 
type, set quietly and beautifully in a plainly and regularly 
pierced wall surface. The Georgians could, above all 
things, appreciate the power of contrast as applied to 
buildings: and their domestic facades, when analysed, 
for the most part, are found to consist merely of a cornice, 
windows, and a doorway. So the door flourished. Limited, 
to a certain degree in size and proportion, and certainly 
in scale, it is amazing what a wealth of craftsmanship and 
design was put into them. The neighbourhood of Smith 
Square, Westminster, the Inns of Court, parts of Chelsea 
and Hampstead, the Queen Square and Great Ormond 
Street parts of Bloomsbury, all abound in wonderful 
examples of the Georgian joiner’s skill. 
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1825.—QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


The Regency brought the semicircular fanlight into more 
popular usage, and the reeded architrave, following in 
general feeling the examples of the preceding century, but 
showing a tendency to more lightness of design. And then! 
A chain of awful events must be recorded in their proper 
sequence. In 1840, Albert the Good set foot on Albion’s 
shore—I cannot forebear the phraseology of the day— 
1842 saw the birth of Joseph Gwilt’s stupendous Encyclo- 
pedia which was to be the future handbook of the Pimlico 
speculating builder. The Opening of the Great Exhibition 
in 1851 burst like a bombshell on the Queen’s loyal subjects, 
and then the doorway, like every other feature of the house, 
started on its downward career. 

It is needless to remark that doorways of this period are 
more than numerous. You may see a hundred along any 
bus route in London. In Finchley—particularly Finchley, 
Finchley and Kensington have the cream—in Brondesbury 
or Kilburn, in Bloomsbury or Highbury, in fact, anywhere 
in London or the Provinces, an energetic photographer 
could photograph a hundred in a day. They are of types 
and periods innumerable. The Classic and the Gothic, 
the Byzantine and the Baroque; all with the epithet 
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Victorian. A strange gabled abortion stares out into the 
Adelphi—a specimen which should on no account be missed. 
Green gaslight glimmers behind dusty, coloured glass 
fanlights ; graining and veneer smirk at one another in 
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1875.—HIC Ex UBIQUE. 


The New R.I.B.A. Charter. 


The new charter of the R.I.B.A. having been “ signed, 
sealed and delivered,” there is no more a Society of Archi- 
tects, but only the Royal Institute of British Architects 
with its allied societies and those outside its scope and 
jurisdiction. Those who have considered this as being a 
desirable end in itself may well congratulate themselves, 
for it is a tangible fact and an achievement. Those on 
the other hand who have considered it as a necessary 
means to an end will have to wait until they discover 
whether that end has been brought nearer by unification. 
We have never been able to see the least reason why 
‘* ynification ”? should affect the fortunes of registration. 
Why A and B both desiring it should not have an equal 
chance of success as A has after it has absorbed B. All 
we hope now is that it will not be argued if registration 
proves to be beyond reach that A, having absorbed B, 
should make a further attempt to absorb C, the latter being 
the so-called architects as yet unaffiliated. We hope 
instead that A will fight out the question of registration 
and if it cannot effect its end abandon it. Though it is 
practically useless to argue the question on its merits, 
we adhere to the idea that what is in reality most 
worth having will not be affected by any measure of 
registration which has the remotest chance of securing 
a place on the Statute Book. What is worth having, 
and supremely worth having, is the greater confidence 
of the public and the greater disposition to regard architects 
as a useful and necessary part of the social edifice. And it 
seems to us that this can only come about by the individual 
efforts and value of the work done by architects on behalf 
of their clients. If registration could be proved a means 
of inducing the individual architect to raise the standard 
of his work, to be more alive to means by which his work 
could be made a greater use to the public, then indeed 
registration would help the profession as a whole. If on 
the other hand it is simply a means by which certain men 
will be debarred from using the title “‘ architect’? we may 
presume they will practise under other titles, perhaps with 
even greater success than many of them do now. 

The railway company’s regulation prevents people 
from travelling without tickets, but Parliament is most 
unlikely to prevent anyone from carrying out structural 
building work which complies with the local bye-laws. 
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the dry season, and dirty brass knockers placed axially 
over rusty letter-boxes, implore the passing tribute of a 
sigh. So has the doorway decayed. In modern work, 
quite a scholarly elevation is too frequently ruined by a 
doorway quite out of keeping, and it is always the bugbear 
of the jerry-builder, who, in his desperation, more often 
than not, resorts to a “stock” from his marvellous 
catalogue. 

In Barton St. Mary, Hast Grinstead, Sir Edwin Lutyens 
shows us how dignified a simple semicircular head may look 
without appearing ornate. He has employed the Roman- 
esque trick of receding “orders”? or rings of brickwork, 
as he has also done in the Hoo, at Willingdon (Sussex). 
The effect is strikingly severe, and yet the deep shadow 
formed gives ample emphasis to what is, or should be, the 
salient outside feature of the house. 

Such, briefly then, is the sad history of the doorway. 
To-day we cannot be said to be building in a distinctive 
manner, the “ period” craze is as strong as it ever was, 
and the doorwayis too often a lifeless copy of an old example, 
A few men are capable of being “ original ” in the good sense 
of knowing just how far to exercise their own judgment, 


and at the same time to be guided by historical precedent; | 


but for the most part, the jerry-builder rules the roost. 


Only the present desperate money-shortage, labour- _ 


shortage (a seeming paradox with over one and a half — 
millions unemployed) and house-shortage, has given him _ 
But meanwhile, nine-inch walls, — 


his new lease of life. 


brutal tiles, deceitful roughcast and nasty doors—are the — 


“** mode.”’ 


We do not commit ourselves to the statement that registra- 
tion is impossible, but express the view that as far as we 
can see any measure likely to receive the sanction of 


Parliament will confer little benefit on architects and 


almost none on the public. But admittedly a strong case 
can be made for the elimination of imaginary grievances— 


for very often it is only by removing them that people — 


are able to realise the true difficulties which should be met 


and overcome—and from that standpoint we are glad that 


Pa re 


a strenuous attempt should be made to achieve an end — 


desired by a great majority of architects. a 
At the same time it may be pointed out that if every 
qualified architect had dealt wisely and well with his 


clients, and done good work for them, there would be no — 
great desire to secure registration at this moment, for the — 
contrast between the good work of the qualified men and — 


the poor results produced by employing anyone else would 
be so clear and manifest that no protection would be 
necessary. 
those of our own household and not the outside imposters 
and quacks whom we denounce, and improvement must come 
from within rather than without. We confess in matters 
architectural to be complete free traders, believing that 


every man should be allowed to carry on his work as he 
thinks fit, to charge what he likes, and to be bound by no- 
He 1s, ‘| 


or should be, a gentleman with an instructive sense of 


formal etiquette or rules of any kind whatsoever. 


In other words, our real enemies are too often - 


what is just and honourable, and with a knowledge of the — 


world sufficient to enable him to cope with the difficulties 
he meets. The chief use of a professional society seems to 
us to afford a meeting-place for those who are qualified 


and who have a love and interest in the same ends, rather 


than a species of specialised State department with rules, 
regulations and penalties, trying to speak for its members | 
with a collective voice. We are suffering now from the. 


result of State interference in almost all the vocations 4 
of our lives, and only the incurable optimist can say that — 


we gain any commensurate advantages or that the processes | 
imposed on us are other than costly and unsatisfactory. 


j 


Do we really desire more regulations or less; this seems to 
be the cardinal question to be answered, and registration — 


certainly means more regulations and not greater — 


freedom. | 
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A MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE BRINGING OF WATER TO A TOWN. 
The late R. M. Hate Puriup, Architect, 
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A XVIIth Century View of Building, Etc. 
C. Edgar Thomas. 


In the year 1659, when the drab Puritan government 
of Britain began its last year of life, there was working 
in the City of London an unconventional schoolmaster, 
one Charles Hoole. His methods of teaching were dis- 
tinctly original (clearly he lived before his time), and he 
penned many scholastic manuals of a curious kind. One 
thing he strongly advocated was the establishment of a 
universal system of elementary schools giving instruction 
in the vernacular. He agitated in vain. Another of the 
products of his tireless brain was a translation of the 
“Orbis Sensualium Pictus”’ of the distinguished educa- 
tionist Johann Comenius. This was virtually the first 
children’s picture-book ; and Hoole’s translation appeared 
as “‘ The Visible World; or, A Picture and Nomenclature 
of all the chief things that are in the World.” The first 
edition appeared in 1659 ; our copy is one of a later edition, 
1672. That circumstance is of small moment, because 
any copy of the little book, irrespective of the edition, 
is now rare and valuable. To us Hoole’s book is of interest 
for its few pages and pictures connected with the Building 
and kindred arts; but before reproducing these a short 
note upon Hoole may not be out of place. 

Charles Hoole was born at Wakefield, Yorks, in 1610, 
educated at the Free school there, and afterwards at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, where he took his degree. He 
was ordained into the Anglican Church about 1632, became 
Master of the Free school at Rotherham, and for a time 
Rector of Great Ponton, Lincolnshire. From this living he 
was sequestered by the Parliament. He then came to 
London and commenced a career as a teacher. His work 
was done at private schools, first in Aldersgate Street, 
and later in Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury. Here, says that 
quaint old chronicler Anthony a Wood, ‘the generality 
of youth were instructed to a miracle.” The Restoration 
brought poor Hoole a little prosperity, and he was enabled 
to separate himself from the drudgery of teaching. The 
Bishop of Lincoln made him his chaplain, and also pre- 
sented him to a prebendal stall in his Cathedral. Hoole 
did not long enjoy his good fortune ; he died seven years 
later, and was buried in the chancel of Stock Church, 
Essex, of which he had become Rector. 

The extracts from Hoole’s book, which follow, are con- 
cerned with the Carpenter, the Mason, Engines, a House, 
the Parts of a House, and the Stove, with the Bedroom. 
The numerals in brackets refer to the various items de- 
picted and similarly numbered’in the pictures. 
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THE CARPENTER. 


We have seen Mens food and cloathing : now his dwelling 
followeth. At first they dwelt in Caves (1) then in booths 
or huts (2) and then again in tents (3) at the last in Houses. 
The Woodman selleth and heweth down Trees (5) with an 
Axe (4) the Boughs (6) remaining. He cleaveth Knotty 
wood with a Wedg (7) which he forceth in with a Beetle (8) 
and maketh Woodstacks (9). The Carpenter squareth 


Timber with a Chip-Ax (10) whence Chips (11) fall, and 
saweth it with a Saw (12) where the Saw-dust (13) falleth 
down. Afterwards he lifteth the beam upon tressels (14) 
by the help of a Pully (15) fasteneth it with Cramp-irons 
(16) and marketh it out with a Line (17). Then he frameth 
the Walls together (18) and fasteneth the great pieces 
with pins (19). 
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THE MASON. 


The Mason (1) layeth a Foundation, and buildeth Walls 
(2) Either of Stones, which the Stone-digger getteth out 
of the Quarry (3) and the Stone-cutter (4) squareth by a 


Rule (5) Or of Bricks (6) which are made of Sand and Clay | 


steeped in water and are burned with fire. Afterwards he 
plaistereth it with Lime, by means of a Trowel (7), and 
garnisheth it with Rough cast (8). 
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ENGINES. 


One man can carry as much by thrusting a Wheel- 
barrow (3) afore him, having an Harness (4) hanged on 
his neck as two can carry on a Cole-staff (1) or Hand- 
barrow (2). But he can do more that rolleth a weight 
laid upon Rollers (6) with a Lever (5). A Wind-Beam (7) 
is a Post which is turned by going about it. A Crane (8) 
hath a hollow-wheel in which one walking draweth weights 
out of a Ship, or letteth them down into a Ship. A Rammer 
(9) is used to fasten Piles (10) it is lifted up with a rope 
drawn up by Pullies (11) or with hands if it have handles (12). 

The Porch (1) is before the door of the House. The Door 
hath a threshold (3) and a Lintel (2) with Posts (4) on 
both sides. The Hindges (5) are on the right-hand upon 


which the doors (6) hang, the Latch (7) and the Bolt (8) 


are on the left-hand. Before the house is a fore-court (9) 
with a Pavement of square-stones (10) born up with 


pillars (11) in which is the Chapiter (12) and the Base - 


(13). They go up into the upper-stories by Greeses (14) 
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A HOUSE, 


and winding-stairs (15). The Windows (16) appear on the 
outside, and the Grates (17), the Galleries (18), the water- 


Tables (19) and Buttresses (20) to bear up the Walls. 
On the top is the Roof (21) covered with Tyles (22) or 
Shingles (23) which lye upon Laths (24) and these upon 
Rafters (25). The Eaves (26) adhere to the Roof. The 
Place without a Roof is called an open Gallery (27). In the 
Roof are Jutings out (28) (knops) and Pinnacles (29). 
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THE PARTS OF A HOUSE. 


A House is divided into inner Rooms, such as are the 
Entry (1) the Stove (2), the Kitchen (3) the Buttery (4) 
the Dining Room (5) the Gallery (6) the Bed-Chamber (7) 
with a Privy made by it (8). Baskets (9) are of use for 


carrying things to and fro; and Chests (10) (which are 


made fast with a Key (11) for keeping them. The Floor 
is under the Roof (12). In the Yard (13) is a Well (14) 
a Stable (15) and a Bath (16). Under the House is the 
Cellar (17). 
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The Stove (1) is beautified with an Arched-Roof (2) 
and wainscotted walls (3). It is enlighted with Windows 
(4). It is heated with an Oven (5). Its Utensils are Benches 
(6) Stools (7) Tables (8) with Tressels (9) Footstools (10) 
and Cushions (11). There are also Tapestry hanged (12). 
For soft lodging in a sleeping-room (13) there is a Bed 
(14) spread on a Bedstead (15) upon a Straw-pad (16) 
with Sheets (17) and Cover-lids (18). The Bolster (19) 
is under one head. The Bed is covered with a Canopy (20). 


Correspondence. 
A “New Road Bill.” 


To the Editor of THE ARcHITECT. 


Dear Sir,—I venture to intrude on perusal of your recent 
informative issue setting forth that the traditional practice in 
supporting massive buildings was to use rubble for pier cores. 
This was done presumably ‘from adequated experience of its 
utility, and hardly, conceivably, for merely economical reasons 
by Wren, in construction of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The irregular and angular character of the superimposed units 
of rubble, from their “action” and “ reaction,’ would impart 
flexibility to the foundation, minimising sway, in proportion as 
the radius therefrom extended in the superimposed structure. 

McAdam adopted the same principle in the foundation of his 
roads, and thereby successfully overcame the traffic conditions 
of his day. 

In our day, as yet, the tremendous cumulative effect of 
modern traffic vibration is not generally, but only dimly, realised. 

By natural law, the more solidly the structural resistance is, 
the greater the damage from vibratory effects. They would also 
effect disintegration of the rubble core, till there was a lateral, 
rather than vertical pressure—apparently evidenced by the 
present condition of pier walls—and the report of the committee, 
on the increasing motor traffic, which “still causes such grave 
apprehension that we earnestly beg that immediate attention be 
given to this serious aspect of the problem. Further shaking 
of the Cathedral may lead to a catastrophe.” 

As shock, once produced, can never be “absorbed,” the 
commonsense course appears to be to divert and utilise it at its 
source—undeniably in the wheel, wherein there inherently 
exists also a remedy. 

This has been so superfluously proved done, by utilising 
natural laws governing the right use of force, instead of ignoring 
them in present wheel construction, that in the interests of the 
community, an emphatic judgment, in the High Courts of 
Judgment, has been pronounced in favour of adopting such 
methods. 

A “ New Road Bill” is promised as imminent for “ the entire 
reconstruction of the law as applied to all road vehicles and the 
use of roads by such vehicles.” 

Thereby, whatever methods may be approved for preserving 
roads, property and vehicles, the present catastrophic waste of 
our national assets may be prevented. 

By thus co-ordinating all interests, the vehicle builders, who 
lately petitioned Parliament as to “‘ what is to be done to save 
us from complete ruin,” can have their ‘“ doled” engineers 
profitably employed, and, because of the special character of the 
work, sheltered from unfair foreign competition, in procuring 
that vital national necessity—economic transport, while rescuing 
the rate and tax payer from intolerable taxation, due to avoidable 
vibration. 

A RATEPAYER. 


Report of the R.I.B.A. Conference on Prizes. 
To the Editor of Tur ARcurtrEct. 


Srr,—I see that you very kindly printed in your issue for 
yesterday the report of the R.I.B.A. Conference on Prizes which 
I sent you on February 9. 

Since the report was sent to you, however, a slight alteration 
has become necessary in connection with those students who 
are to be admitted direct to the final stage of the competition 
for the Soane Medallion and the Victory Scholarship. 

You will see that sub-section A reads as follows :— 

(A) “ The winner of the Royal Academy Gold Medal.” This 
should read “ The winner of the Royal Academy Silver Medal.” 

I shall be extremely grateful to you if you will be kind enough 
to announce this alteration in your next issue.—Yours faithfully, 

LronarD J. Haynes, 
Secretary to the Board of 
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The Municipal School of Arts and Crafts, Southend. 
A. J. Connabeer, A.M.C., Principal. 


“Tf children were educated to know Art, they would 
help their parents to know what to buy when they went. 
to the shops. Since the Exhibition, 1851, they had been 
suffering from ugliness, but through the efforts and assist- 
ance of men like William Morris they were gradually trying 


THE LIFE CLASS. 
Instructor, Mr. ©. W. Taytor, A.R.E., A.R.C.A. 


to craw! out from that slough of ugliness to a sense of the 
significance of form and colour and proper relation. They 
had not gone a long way, but it was by the steady percola- 
tion into industry of people from such schools as this that 
they might have a less offensive England to look at and 
that they should be able to use and handle things which 
were more seemly.” 

With these remarks forming the keynote of his address, 
Sir Lawrence Weaver. K.B.E., F.S.A., opened on Monday, 
February 9, the 26th Annual Exhibition of Students’ 
Works at the above school. Housed in temporary build- 
ings, the Art School, which now forms a potent factor in 


THE JUNIOR ART SECTION. 
Art Instructor, Mr, GEORGE Horton, A.C.T.C. 


the educational programme of Southend, began in quite a 
small way in quarters set aside for the purpose in the 
Southend Technical School. In the year 1919 a move to 
more spacious quarters became essential, and the present 
temporary buildings were opened by Sir Henry Tanner, 
K.C.B., F.R.1.B.A. During the subsequent years progress 
has been pronounced and continuous. 

Southend School of Arts and Crafts is the pioneer of the 
“ Junior Art Departinent,” and this department is in an 
extremely flourishing condition, having now reached 
maturity ; forty students pass out and forty are admitted 
each year. The course of instruction embraces a special 
form of secondary education covering mathematics, 
mechanics, English literature, composition, general history, 
geography and French, together with suitable physical 
exercises and organised outdoor games. The main objec- 


tive of the teaching is to inculcate in the students that 
preliminary process which would in due course lead to. 
some definite craftsmanship in suitable vocational callings. 
Simple exercises in elementary drawing, study of plant and 
animal form, together with intimate study of these subjects 
from life, proceeding still further to more difficult exercises. 
and applying the definite principles to design and ornament 
in textile and other practical applications; a sound and 
comprehensive study of colour and its treatment in design ; 
lettering ; heraldry from its basic formation. The develop- 
ment of individual tastes and any signs of marked progr ess. 
towards a pronounced bent in any particular craft is 
closely noted and encouraged from the outset, the student 
at the completion of the preliminary stages being drafted 
to a more specialised study of the craft in question. 

The Junior Art Department of the school is the largest 
example connected with a recognised School of Art in the 
kingdom. 

Over 90 per cent. of the pupils leaving are placed. in 
suitable occupations, and the appointment book showed 
for the past three years that over eighty posts had been 
filled by students from the school. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING SECTION. 


Instructor, Mr. H. J. Pawtery, Ist Class Honours London and 
City Guilds. 


Specialised instruction is given in metalwork, pottery, 
leatherwork, millinery and dressmaking, painting and 
decorating, sculpture and modelling, book illustration and 
cover design, fashion plate drawing, cabinet making, life 
drawing, portraiture and etching, mezzo and aquatint, 


architecture in all its branches from advanced design, 


building construction, carpentry, joinery and other practical 


bench work. 


In the painting and decorating section the work is under 
the auspices of the National Education Committee for 


SCULPTURE AND MODELLING SECTION. 
Instructor, Mr. A. K. Surcrirre, A.R.C.A, 
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Painters and Decorators of England and Wales. In two 
successive years twelve students had been presented for 
that committee’s national competitions, with the result 
that while so far not one failure has been recorded fourteen 
national prizes in open competition have been awarded to 
these students. a 

In the intermediate and advanced sections the tuition 
is so graded that while some seek instruction in art as a 
personal accomplishment and are taught accordingly, the 
professional student is also present, and many of such 
workers are engaged in the metropolis by day. 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION. 
Instructors, Mr. D. N. Martin-Kaye, A.R.I.B.A.; Mr. LEONARD 
FREEBORN, London and City Guilds. 


In the architectural and building crafts section of the 
school instruction is given in architectural design (elemen- 
tary and advanced), architectural history, building con- 
struction, mechanics, geometry, mathematics (elementary 
and advanced), these three last subjects together, be it 
noted, being a graded course of instruction from the 
junior art department stage to the specialised craft. With 
the increase in the number of students a new wing has 
been recently added to cope with the requirements of those 
attending the school, both in the day and the evenings. 
The teaching of architectural design, etc., is based on 


ARCHITECTURAL SECTION. 
Instructors, Mr. D. N. Marrin-Kayen, A.R.I.B.A. ; Mr. LEONARD 
FREEBORN, London and City Guilds, 


A.A. traditions, and developed on the same lines with 
signal success, three students having gained scholarships— 
two winning the Open Scholarship in successive years, the 
third winning a Special Scholarship awarded on grounds of 
merit by the Council of the Association. Ten students 
have been registered as probationers of the R.I.B.A. 
during the last three years, and four are in active prepara- 
tion for the intermediate examination. A further exten- 
sion to the building is contemplated to enable the provision 
of instruction in bricklaying and other allied crafts. 

The staff consists of highly qualified and skilled instruc- 
tors in the various sections, under the able leadership of 


Mr. A. J. Connabeer, A.M.C., Principal. 
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The Royal Institute of British Architects and the Society 
of Architects. 

An official intimation has been received from the Privy 
Council Office that the King was pleased at the Council held om 
February 6 to approve the grant of the Supplemental Charter 
prayed for by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The agreement made last year between the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Society of Architects accordingly 
comes into force, the admission of the members of the Society 
of Architects into the Royal Institute will take place forthwith, 
and a very important step in the unification of the architectural 
profession with the object of promoting a Registration Bill 
will have been completed. 


Waterloo Bridge. 

On Thursday, February 19, a Conference took place at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, which was attended by 
representatives of the R.I.B.A., the Town Planning Institute, 
the London Society, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, and the Architecture Club. Mr. Arthur Keen, 
Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A., presided. The report of the Special 
Bridges Committee of the London County Council was discussed 
and the following resolution was passed unanimously : 

* This Conference is not satisfied that Waterloo Bridge is 
worn out and should be destroyed. It, therefore, recommends 
that the question should be referred to an independent expert 
Committee to determine (after hearing evidence and taking 
such advice as they may require) whether the bridge can be 
underpinned and made strong enough for modern traffic for 
many years to come. In the event of such independent expert 
Committee reporting that underpinning is practicable, this 
Conference is of opinion that the underpinning should be pro- 
ceeded with and provision for the increasing cross-river traffic 
made elsewhere, as would have been done if the sinking of one 
of the piers of Waterloo Bridge had not occurred.” 


Manchester Exhibition. 


The Manchester Building Trades Exhibition will open on. 
Tuesday next, March 3, in the City Hall, Deansgate, and remain 
open until Saturday, March 14. A perusal of the list of exhibi- 
tors shows that a number of important firms in the building 
industries have taken the opportunity to let architects, surveyors 
and builders in the neighbourhood of Manchester see their 
productions. The Exhibition is being run by Provincial Ex- 
hibitions, Ltd., as organisers, and arrangements have been made 
with the railway companies for the issue of return tickets at 
single fare for journeys within a radius of 60 miles of Manchester. 
These tickets will be issued for any day of the Exhibition, and. 
are available for return on the day of issue ; application is to 
be made to the organisers at the City Hall, Manchester. Such 
an arrangement is a great consideration, and should ensure a 
record attendance. The City Hall is centrally situated, and 
within a few minutes may be reached from the principal} Man- 
chester railway stations. 


The pronounced success of the Gas Exhibit at Wembley last 
year has encouraged the gas industry to demonstrate this year 
in even more attractive and compelling fashion the manifold use 
and advantages of the Spirit of Coal. In the forthcoming 
exhibition characteristic tableaux illustrating the 1,001 uses for 
gas throughout the Empire will reveal to the public the notable 
progress that gas has made and the wide scope of its service both 
in the homeland and in the varied activities of the scattered 
populations of the Commonwealth nations. 

The Empire Gas Exhibit will be held, as it was last year, in 
the surroundings specially designed for it by Mr. H. Austen Hall, 
F.R.1.B.A., in the centre of the Palace of Industry. 

Horncuurcn.—School accommodation for infants is to} be 
provided by the Essex County Council at a cost of £3,000. 

IsLE OF ELy.—The County Education Committee have decided. 
to enlarge the elementary schools at Gorefield and Leverinton.— 

KeEnstncton.—The Borough Council are to provide another 
35 houses on the St. Quintin estate. — 

Nervenpon.—Essex County Council are to erect a school for 
200 children at Burnt Mill. 

SoutH BENFLEET.—A school for 320 pupils is to be erected im 
place of the existing school. 

UpminstER.—A school for 400 children is to be erected on a 
site that was purchased before the war. 

WESTMINSTER.—It is recommended that the St. Clement 
Dane’s Vestry Hall be leased to St. Clement’s Press, Ltd., and 
that the Council should purchase a site in Drury Lane and 
erect thereon buildings at a cost of £14,000.—Messrs. Yates, 
Cook and Darbyshire are to rebuild 55 Jermyn Street. is. 
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| Book Reviews 


An Artist in America. 


“An Artist in America.” By Maxwell Armfield. Methuen 
& Co., Ltd. 15s. net. 

This book is illustrated by the author, and includes 
eight colour pictures and sixteen illustrations in black 
and white. A casual glance at the volume compels interest 
and a closer survey of its contents. The colour repro- 
ductions might at first mislead those interested in supposing 
that the author intended to describe America as it appears 
to an artist. But these false impressions disappear entirely 
as soon as one commences to read. The style is fascinating, 
and one realises very soon that the author has a very 
definite purpose in view. Here is a very sincere effort to 
picture America as she really is. Whilst the author is 
an artist, he writes in a manner that will appeal to many. 
There is no attempt to introduce technical phrases. He 
gives us his impression of places and we find that his 
attitude might reasonably be that of the average intelligent 
traveller who sees and realises, but is unable to record his 
thoughts. Quoting from the chapter entitled “* New 
York Approach from the Sea”: “Here are no misty 
golden glooms of decayed splendour, but the sharp thrust 
of a sunlight as keen as a razor. Not a sham can escape 
it. And there are plenty here, if not quite so many as 
at Venice. The marble entrances of the Down Town offices 
may be veneer, but they are at least veneer of marble, 
which is more than can be said of those of the Doge’s 
Palace, which are veneer of paint merely. All harbours 
are interesting in some way, and yet as you steam slowly 
past the appalling Statue of Liberty, you see that there 
is something in store quite different from the landscape 
of any other waterway. From hereabouts New York 
appears to be the tiniest island, rearing fantastical and 
impossible palaces into the intense blue air, more wonderful 
buildings than those of the medieval illuminator, and 
more impossible than the visions of Maxfield Parrish. 

“ For as yet you do not realise that these great glistening 
precipices, that rise sheer out of the water apparently, 
are but the high-poised prow of the long-bodied Manhatten 
Island, upon which the city is built, stretching away back 
for miles, with the Hudson River on one side and the Kast 
River on the other. The beauty of these sky-towers 
about and around the Battery is pretty well established 
by this time.” 

The foregoing is a fair example of the general style of 
the whole book, and whilst some may regret that the 
author does not give a more vivid colour picture of the 
scenes, the majority will welcome the author’s sincerity. 
“You probably know all the time that these buildings 
(the sky-towers) are high only because rents are high and 
ground space at a premium on this narrow spot of earth ; 
you probably know that no consciously admirable motive 
of any kind seems to have built them, and, yet you can- 
not help feeling that they express something fine and vital 
and very simple and frank. And as you get better 
acquainted with the city, they do seem to image forth 
to a great extent the peculiar character of the people who 
built them and who work in them.” “ Every artist who 
comes to the city with a sense of proportion admits that 
in modern New York there is something new, something 
vital, something profoundly beautiful. Few, however 
seem to realise that this architecture is in the best sense 
traditional ; that these enormous cliffs of glistening steel, 
‘concrete, and glass are impressive and beautiful for exactly 
the same reason that the Egyptian caverns of ponderous 
stone are beautiful and impressive. They are both 
examples of the economic use of material. The builders 
of the Pyramids, for instance, overcame their obstacles 
largely by slave labour. By the use of innumerable units 
of humanity they achieved prodigious things, lifted enor- 
mous weights, and carved their conceptions of beauty out 
of steel-hard stone, putting aside lime as an impediment 
by valuing the labour of slaves as nil.” 

The modern method is entirely different. Instead of 
the teeming slaves, all the forces known to mankind have 


been harnessed to produce the results with the least possible 
human tillage of the ground. ‘‘ You see, for instance, a 


great space of littered ground upon which the builders 


are beginning to work. At first nothing is visible, but 
immense boilers and iron chimneys all along the sidewalk, 
busily emitting clouds of white steam which envelop 
everything in a blinding silvery whiteness. Peering be- 
yond, you can just see an immense giraffe-like neck of 
steel, and suspended from it an iron box, the size of a 
small governess-car. It swings to and fro before a mound 
of debris, opening great fangs as it goes; then, burying 
them in the mound, it gives several short, sharp gnaws, 
such as a dog would give, burrowing itself in with a fasci- 
nating simulation of life. In a few seconds, its jaws closing 
on several hundredweights of fodder; it swings round, 
dribbling a little, and deposits it into a wagon which bears 
it away. Perhaps six of these mouthfuls fill the cart, 
each taking, say, a quarter of a minute to dig out and 
disgorge. 

‘The keynote of the tower-building, as of all fine achieve- 
ment, is economy, the wise disposition of means. This 
fifty-storey building is not shoddy work, however quickly 
it may be run up; it could not stand a day unless it were 
well built, and economy does not mean parsimony.” 
Another very interesting chapter, “ Architecture and 
St. Francis’ Wood,” is included. ‘* Both at San Francisco 
and at Los Angeles are groups of architects working with 
inteligent estate agents and with the cities towards a 
definitely beautiful result. Town planning is carefully 
considered in opening up new districts and strict limitations 
accepted to define the character of buildings to be erected.” 

“The impressions one receives in casually passing 
through the country are of a succession of parks in which 
the houses add to the interest of the place.” Another 
delightful passage worth quoting reads as follows : “* Occa- 
sionally there is a private garden behind, but the American 
has little use for privacy and loves to do all his living in 
public. This habit, which is trying to a European, has 
amongst other things produced the * porch,’ a wide veranda 
surrounding most houses on which the family tends to 


live and chat with its neighbours passing along the street, — 


or in rocking-chairs on the next porch ; almost all American 
chairs rock : their ideal seems to be perpetual motion per 
se. It has also substituted the curtain for the door in 
many rooms ; a curtain that is rarely drawn. We can see 
a similar state of things developing in Europe since the 
War ; a youth who do not read or write, but express them- 
selves exclusively in sport, and on the telephone, so that 
there is no need for quiet, and doors become a mere bother 
to open.” Only recently at one of the Architectural 
Association meetings a speaker deplored the public desire 
for things Jacobean, Tudor, Chinese or Pompadour. It 
would seem according to Mr. Armfield that “ The American 
simplicity and self-depreciation in regard to taste has had 
the unfortunate effect of producing a thing called an 
‘interior decorator.’ The individual following this line 
undertakes to furnish your house complete—knicknacks and 
all—in the approved English or Parisian taste. One is then 
perfectly content, knowing that one has the right thing.” 
The whole book is intensely amusing and full of passages 
which betray a very keen sense of observation. The 
illustrations are rather disappointing, flat and lacking in 
perspective. The modern methods of painting do not 
lend themselves well for colour reproduction : the textures 
become too evident and are apt to spoil the general effect. 
Central Park, New York, is a quaint picture having con- 
siderable merit. But “‘ Sunset on Telegraph Hill,” “ Mt. 
Tamalpais from Marin County” and “ The Ice Plant on 
the Hudson ” are not successful for illustration purposes. 
Modern paintings can be viewed at a distance with the 
result that tones of equal value will harmonise and blend 
so as to convey the artist’s intended meaning, but repro- 
duced in a book the pictures cannot well be viewed in 
the same way and therefore fail to convey the desired 
impressions. 
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The Assurance 
that helps to sell houses 


HE public want assurance that they will not have to 
meet heavy replacement and repair bills for woodwork that 


has decayed. 


If a// the hidden woodwork is treated with Solignum they know 
that it is definitely safe against the ravages of time, climatic 
conditions, the attacks of insects and vermin, and that they may 
put down linoleum without fear of dry-rot, even if the floorboards 


are laid direct on to concrete. 


The additional cost of the Solignum treatment when the house is 


being built is so small as to be negligible. 


The additional value of the property 1s such as to make it more 


readily saleable; a better investment. 


Specify Solignum for a//the woodwork—concealed or exposed — 
and /et the public know that the house is Solignum treated. 


But it must be Solignum. 


Use Interior Solignum for decorative staining. 


Sole Manufacturers, Wood 
MAJOR 2 Coy. Lta. Preserving 
| Enquiries to :— Stain, 

205, Borough High St., 18 


London, S.E.1. Colours. 
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Illustrated Technical Dictionaries. 


Many of our readers will already be familiar with the 
earlier volumes of the Schlomann-Oldenbourg Illustrated 
Technical Dictionaries in English, French, German, Italian, 
Russian and Spanish, which were begun some years ago. 
A British office has now been opened and Mr. H. I. Lewenz, 
M.1.Mech.E., M.I.E.E., appointed Editor and Manager 
for the British Section and will in future be responsible 
for the English terms and phrases contained in the dic- 
tionaries. Since the war, which naturally interrupted 
the work, Volumes XII, XIII, XIV and XV have been 
produced. They deal with the following subjects :— 
Vol. XII. Hydraulics, Pneumatics and Refrigeration ; 
Vol. XIII. Building Construction ; Vol. XIV. Raw Mater- 
jals of the Textile Industry; Vol. XV. Spinning—lts 
Processes and Products. 

These will be followed shortly by a volume on Weaving 
and Woven Materials, one on Mining, and later by volumes 
on Agricultural Machinery, Chemistry, Gas Engineering, 
etc. All the earlier volumes, commencing with Electrical 
Engineering, will be revised in the light of experience gained 
and knowledge afforded by the kindly criticisms of many 
readers. Mr. Alfred Schlomann continues to direct the 
Editorial Department. The newly installed British Editor 
will see that the English words in the Dictionary are those 
in common use and are the true expressions of their foreign 
equivalents. 

The work is issued by Messrs. Lewenz & Wilkinson, Lid., 
‘25 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 


History of Architecture on the Comparative Method 


In Sir Banister Fletcher’s “History of Architecture on the 
‘Comparative Method” (7th edition), much interesting infor- 
mation is given about St. Paul’s Cathedral. The various plates 
‘dealing with this matter include a plan and section of the 
building ; internal views of the dome ; a section clearly showing 
the triple form of the dome and explaining its construction ; 
views of the dome from the front, and from the south-west ; 
and finally a remarkable plate—a tribute to Wren’s genius— 
showing the architect’s principal buildings with the great 
‘Cathedral soaring above them all. 


French and Belgian Stone and Marble. 


Mr. A. J. Fabre, of 65 Overstrand Mansions, Prince of Wales 
Road, London, §.W.11, has been appointed sole agent for this 
country for the Société Anonyme Belge des Marbres Pierres et 
Granits, known as M.P.G. The society has been founded to 
take complete control of a number of important quarries in 
France and Belgium as follows :— 

In France : 
Société des Marbres Pierres et Granits, of Lyons. 
Société des Marbres Pierres et Granits de l’Ouest, of Laval 
(Mayenne). 

Société des Marbres Pierres et Granits de l’Ardeche, of Lyons. 
In Belgium : 

Anciennes Carriéres et Marbreries Dubay, of Bruxelles. 

Société Commerciale des Marbres et Materiaux, Bruxelles. 

Chantiers Jos. Fontaine, of Bruxelles. 

The M.P.G. has at its head a consulting engineer who has 
specialised in all geological matters, who is ensuring to the 
several concerns a needed unification in regard to extraction, 
manufacturing and commercial organisation, and thus dispenses 
with many intermediaries. In Belgium the society is the owner of 
several quarries with large output (about 11,000 cubic feet per 
month), including the well-known marbles of St. Anne, Rouge, 
Bysantin, Grey and Black, etc., among which the Rouge de 
Rance and St. Anne de Biesne are monopolised or of a very 
limited competition. 

In France about 20 quarries are worked which form the most 
brilliant selection of coloured marbles, among which such marbles 
as Escalettes, Lamartine, Boisjourdan, Brocatelle, Violette, etc., 
are of a world-wide reputation and under the society monopoly. 
The French branches extract also several fine decorative stones, 
such as Buxy, Rocheret, Chomerac, Lens, Ladoix, etc., of 
well-known repute. There are four factories, including up-to- 
date sawmills, in Belgium and five in France. As the company 
is fully assured of financial strength and with a perfectly staffed 
and equipped works, there need be no delay in executing orders, 
either in the rough or finished work. The society deals exclu- 
sively with the trade. 
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The British School at Rome. 


Tur Rome SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 1925, PRELIMINARY 
CoMPETITION. 
The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at Rome 


have selected the following candidates to compete in the fina] _ 
competition for the Rome and Henry Jarvis Scholarships of 
1925: F. N. Astbury, G. A. Butling, C. A. Minoprio, B.Arch., | 


and H. G. C. Spencely (Liverpool University), R. W. Briggs, B.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Elsie Rogers, B.A. (Finalist 1924, exempted from 
Preliminary Competition, 1925), R. J. Willis, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 
(Manchester University), Irene J. Macfadyen (Architectura] 
Association), W. F. Scarlett, B.A. (London University). 

The designs submitted in the Preliminary Competition of 


| 


1925 will be on exhibition at the Royal Academy Galleries from 


March 6 to 14 next. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
FEBRUARY 27, 1875. 
CoMPETITIONS. 

Under this heading we propose to give each week, or as often 
as may be necessary, a brief account of the conditions of such 
competitions as may at the time be open to the profession. In 
doing so we shall point out what conditions have been framed in 


accordance or at variance with the rules agreed upon at the 
General Conference of 1872; beyond this it will not be our 


province to go, our object being to help the reader to ascertain — 


(more than an advertisement can) whether the conditions of a 
particular competition are likely to meet with his views, rather 


than to furnish a reprint of such details of requirements, etc., — 


as he must, after all, obtain for himself. The numbers refer 


to the corresponding paragraphs in the General Conference — 


Rules above mentioned. 
Paisley Town Hall. 

1. ‘“‘ The committee appointed by the Corporation are to be 
the sole judges”’; no professional assessor must therefore he 
expected. 

3. The required scale is given, as also the conditions, of “ flat 
tints without shadow, in sepia or Indian ink only.” 

4. The cost not to exceed 18,0001. 

5. Power is reserved to exclude from the competition designs 
which are in violation of paragraphs b, ¢, e, of this rule. 

6. No exhibition is promised. 

7. There is no undertaking that the author of the adopted 
design shall be employed in its execution. 

8. There are three premiums, of 100/, 50/., and 25/.; the 
aggregate amount is therefore just under the one per cent. 

9. The selected design is not to remain the property of the 
author. 

Time, extended from February 1 to March 30. 

Oban Schools. 

1. No professional assessor. 

3. The scale is given. Perspectives not mentioned. 

4. No cost is stated, but “‘ The School Board will have very 


fully before them the estimated cost as an element affecting 


the award.” 

6. Exhibition is not promised. 

7. The Board “ distinctly stipulate that they do not bind 
themselves to engage the services of the successful architect to 
carry out the work.” 

8. There is only one premium, of 10/.; not sufficient, con- 
sidering an accommodation for 400 pupils, and even this pre- 
mium may be withheld. 

9. The premiated design is not to remain the property of the 
author. 

Time, April 1. 

New West Herts Infirmary. 

Not in accordance with rules 1, 3, 4, 6, 7. 

8. Two premiums, of 50/. and 30/., but the Governors do not 
bind themselves to accept any design. 

Time, April 17. 


The late Mr. William Stanbury, retired builder, of West Hill. 
Wandsworth, left £34,884 (net personalty £20,359). i 

Bristou.—The Docks Committee propose to erect a new 
granary at a cost of £220,000.—The Estates Committee of the © 
Corporation have leased a site in St. Philip’s Marsh to the 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., who propose to erect a petrol — 
store at a cost of £4,000.—Additional accommodation is to be 
provided at Ham Green Hospital at a cost of about £40,000. 


Boyle’s latest patent “‘ Air-Pump” ventilators have been 
applied to the new Masonic Temple and Banqueting Hall, | 
Queen’s Hotel, Grays, Essex. Supplied by Messrs. Robert — 


Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn Viaduct, London. — 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


THE KAHN SYSTEM 


Works of The Albion Motor Car Co., Ltd., Glasgow, constructed in reinforced concrete on the Kahn System. 


parse o: small, build your Factory in Reinforced Concrete and flood it with daylight—Daylight is 
the best illuminant, the healthiest—and a long way the cheapest. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CoO., LTD. 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


We are reproducing herewith one 
of the various folders which are sent 
out monthly to all Architects on our 
Mailing List, and which, we think, 
contain valuable information for 
those entrusted with the specifica- 
tion of Electrical Accessories. 


* * * 


If there are any Architects not re- 
ceiving this [iterature periodically, 
they are invited to communicate 
with us, when the omission shalf at 
once be rectified. 


” 


* Craftsmen in Switches 
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General News. 


BERKSHIRE.—The County Council propose additions at the 
county mental hospital at a cost of £28,000. 


CHorRLEY.—Extensions are being carried out to the St. James’ 
Schools for the Rev. J. Archer; architect, Mr. J. H. Earnshaw, 
42 John Dalton Street, Manchester; contractors, J. W. Lee, 
builder, Chorley. 


Crry or Lonpoy.—The City Corporation propose, in connec- | 


tion with the letting on building lease of Nos. 83, 84, 85 and 86 
Aldgate High Street, to effect a street improvement in that 
thoroughfare.—The block of premises comprising 21, 22, and 23 
Camomile Street, 65, 67, 69, 71 and 73 St. Mary Axe, and 54a, 
55A, 56 and 57 Hounsditch, is to be rebuilt.—Two cottages are to 
be erected at the Mental Hospital at a cost of £1,600. 


MANCHESTER.—Plans passed by the Manchester Corporation : 
Messrs. Groves & Whitnall, Ltd., revised plan of alterations 
to the Beswick Inn, No. 23 Rowland Street, Beswick, own 
staff architects.—Mr. J. E. Thewlis, additions to Mission Church, 
Fielding Street, and Turner Street, Openshaw, Messrs. Pendleton 
& Dickinson, architects, of 19 Brazennose Street.—Miss E. 
Bond, conversion of two houses into shops and houses, Nos. 
786 and 788 Ashton New Road, Clayton; Mr. F. J. Riley, 
architect, Bridge Street.—Beswick Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
new shop front, No. 70 Queen’s Road, Gorton; Mr. A. H. 
Walsingham, architect, 62 Market Street. — Reynolds 
Bros., Ltd., conveniences to warehouse, Richard Street, 
Canal Street; Mr. J. H. Sellers, architect, 78 King Street. 
—Mr. F. Hulme, alterations to premises, No. 592 Ashton Old 
Road, and Turner Street, Openshaw; Mr. 8S. A. Rhodes, 
bakery specialist, 199 Hyde Road.—Manchester Dairy Co., Ltd., 
cart shed off Bank Union Street, Garden Street, Ardwick ; 
Mr. A. Rangeley, architect, 4 Cathedral Gates.—Lancashire & 
Yorkshire Bank, Ltd., alterations to bank premises, Great 
Ancoats Street and Port Street; own staff architect.—Mr. P. 
Longshaw, alterations to old premises; Thorpe & Collier, 
architect, 66 Deansgate.—Beswick Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
5 houses, Vincent Street, and South Street, Openshaw; Mr. A. 
McDonald, architect, 71 Meadow Street, Moss Side.—Mr.. 8. 
Levitan, conversion of house into shop and house, No. 44 
Cheetham Hill Road, Cheetham; Mr. H. Pollick, architect, 
23 Julia Street, Strangeways.—Mr. J. Sharp, dwelling house, 
Polefield Road, Blackley ; architect, Mr. H. Riddle—Mr. G. W. 


Boardman, revised block plan, etc., 2 houses, Albert 
Road, Crumpsall, Mr. J. Dalby, architect, 156 Horton 
Road, Rusholme.—Lancashire Electric Power OCo., Ltd., 
garage, Spinningfield, Deansgate; Messrs. W. H. Robin- 
son & Co., surveyors, Tib Lane.—Messrs. Simpson 
& Godlee, Ltd., revised plan of drains to garage, St. John’s 


Gartsiden Street; Mr. H. 8S. Fairhurst, architect, 14 
Chancery Lane.—Mr. J. Midcot, conversion of house into bake- 
house, No. 114 Cheetham Hill Road, Cheetham; Messrs. 
Leech & Ratcliffe, architects, 7 Cheapside.—Mr. M. Davidson, 
alterations to premises, 269 Waterloo Road, Cheetham ; archi- 
tects, Messrs. Drury & Gomersall—Messrs. H. Bannerman & 
Sons, Ltd., hoist to premises, Brunswick Mills, Bradford Road ; 
Mr. S. Stott, architect, York Chambers, Yorkshire Street, 
Oldham.—Mr. M. Bold, alterations to premises, No. 215 Ashton 
New Road, Bradford; Mr. A. McDonald, architect, 71 Meadow 
Street, Moss Side.—J. & W. Kayley, revised plan of w.c.’s, 
Engineering Works, Boundary Street and Holland Street, 
Newton; own staff architect.—W. T. Rothwell, Ltd., addi- 
tional storey to brewery, Rothwell Street, Newton Heath ; 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Sons, architects, 27 Oldham Road, 
Miles Platting.—Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., con- 
veniences to prem‘ses, Baloon Street ; own staff architects.— 
Mr. J. Preger, alterations and additions. to premises, No. 241 
Waterloo Road and Percival Street, Cheetham ; Messrs. W. H. 
Sutton & Sons, surveyors, 60 Spring Gardens.—The Committee, 
Manchester City Mission, additions to Carver Mission, Garner 
Street, Clayton; Messrs. J. Riley & Sons, builders, details of 
steelwork, etc., Deansgate Hotel, Deansgate; Mr. 8. W. B. 
Jack, architect, Carlisle—Messrs. Lewiss, Ltd., details of steel- 
work to premises, Market Street, West Mosley Street, and Rook 
Street ; Messrs. J. W. Beaumont & Sons, architects, 24 Brazen- 
nose Street.—Messrs. Fallows & Keymer, boiler house to works, 
Keymer Street, Beswick ; W. Hamer & Sons, engineer, Bolton. 
—Messrs. Tootal Broadhurst & Co., Ltd., alterations 
to caretaker’s house, Ten Acres Mill,. Bower Street, 
Newton Heath; Mr. J. Knight, architect, 5 Cross Street.— 
Messrs. J. Templeton & Co., Ltd., alterations to warehouse, 
Pine Street, Parker Street, and George Street ; Mr. J. H. France, 
architect, 6 Brown Street.—Mr. R. H. Murray, revised plan 
of elevation to offices, Wood Street ; Mr. W. Longworth, archi- 
tect, 4 St. Mary’s Parsonage.—Mr. E. Burgess, revised plan 


Place, 


- kitchen, estimated to cost £450. The contract has not been 


and elevation of ground floor to premises, Bridge Street and 
Dolefield; Messrs. Sevan & Scaife, architects, St. Peter’s 


Chambers, Stockport.—East Lancashire Benevolent Institu- 


tion, foundations and basement of Masonic Hall, Bridge Street ; 
Messrs. T. Worthington & Sons, architects, 178 Oxford Road.— 
Messrs. H. Bannerman & Sons, Ltd., alterations to premises, 
33 York Street; Messrs. Halliday, Pattemon & Agate, archi- 
tects, 24 John Dalton Street.—Mr. T. Waters, dwelling house, 
Goodman Street, Blackley ; architect, Mr. A. Waters.—Messrs. 
Tootal, Broadhurst & Co., Ltd., alterations to premises, offices, 
etc., Ten Acres Mill, aa Since Newton Heath ; architect, 
Mr. J. Knight, 5 Cross Street.—Messrs. Williams, Deacons 
Bank, Ltd., and Messrs. T. Firth & Sons, Ltd., alterations to 
premises, Stevenson Square, Lever Street, and Faraday Street ; 
Mr. F. Fower, architect, Macclesfield, and Messrs. Chippendale 
& Edmundson, architects, Bradford, Yorks.—Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, per Mr. J. W. Smith, dedication plan and section of 


new streets, Lathorn Road and Amhurst Road, Withington.— — 
Mr. E. Nove, dedication plan of back street, Anson Road and — 


Dickinson Road, Rusholme; Messrs. Pendleton & Dickinson, 3 
architects, 16 Brazennose Street.—Mr. C. King, dairy at rear 
of Burnage Lodge, Burnage Lane; architect, Mr. W. Evans.— 
Mr. H. Harrison, conversion of house into shop and house, 


No. 171 Mount Road, Gorton ; architect, Mr. R. Bell.—Messrs. — 


W. & H. Pownell, Ltd., well and pumping plant to works, 
Stockport Road.—Mr. J. McMorran, revised plan 
six houses, Devon Avenue, Burnage; Messrs. J. 4H. 


Maybury & Son, architects, 19 Chapel Walks.——Mr. W. T. 


Sharrocks, garage, Olney Street, High Street, Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock; Messrs. Andrews & Butterworth, architects, 19 
Brazennose Street.—Electricity Committee, additions to house 
adjoining electricity sub-station, .Curzon Street, Chorlton- 


upon-Medlock.—Mr. T. Henchcliffe, revised plan and section 
billiard hall, Carrill Grove East, and Clifford Street, Levens- 


hulme ; 
Pownall Ltd., 
Gorton; own staff architect.—Messrs. 
Ltd., conversion of two houses into. public house, Braemar 
Road, Fallowfield ; Messrs. 
9 Mount Street.—H. Evans, 


Mr. F. Fern, architect, 11 Chapel Street.—W. & H. 


two houses, Norman Road, 


Rusholme.—H. Hartley, 86 houses, Mauldeth Road, Amhurst | 


Road, Lathom Road, Shorrock Road, and Parsonage Road, 
Withington ; Messrs. Mellor, Speakman & Hall, surveyors, 
1 Cooper Street.—Lindsay Dobson, Ltd., 32 houses, Kingsway, 
Rusholme ; Mr. F. Fenn, architect, 11 Chapel Walks.—Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, per J. W. Smith, dedication plans and section 
of new roads: Chatburn Road and Lambton Road and a 
portion of King’s Road and Egerton Road, South Chorlton-— 
cum-Hardy, and plan and section of continuation of Kings 
Road, Withington.—Mr. J. Delaney, additions to house, St. 
Austells Road and King’s Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; Messrs. 
Cruickshank & Steward, architects, 18 Booth Street.—Mrs. M. 
Baltner, conversion of two houses into shops and houses, Nos. 
266 and 268 Claremont Road, Rusholme; Mr. J. Dalby, archi- 
tect, 156 Horton Road, Rusholme.—Kays Atlas Brewery, 
Ltd., revised plan of drains, Robin Hood Hotel, Main Road, 
and Upper Lloyd Street, Moss Side ; Mr. A. Rangeley, architect, 
4 Catherine Gates.—Messrs. E. Harding, Ltd., alterations to 
premises, Deansgate and Longworth Street, Messrs. Peace & Noz- 
quoy, Ltd., builders, Ancoats.—Messrs. C. Shaw & Sons, lock-up 
garages, offices, etc., off Barlow Moor Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy ; own staff architect.—Messrs. J. Lane & Sons, 86 houses, 
King’s Road, Lambton Road, Egerton Road South, and Chatburn 
Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Messrs. Rhodes & Dureath, 
Ltd., 8 houses, College Road, Whalley Range.—Mr. W. Hudson, 
dwelling house, Palatine Road, West D dsbury.—Messrs. 
Lonsdale & Williams, 2 dwelling houses, St. Werburghs Road 
North, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


OLtpHAM.—The Hartford Mill (1918), Ltd., at Werneth, 


is erecting a new warehouse, plans prepared by Messrs. Dixon, — 


Hill & Co.; architect, 52 Union Street, Oldham ; contractors, 
Messrs. Squires, Ashton & Sons, Ltd., Cheapside, Oldham. 


Roytoy.—Plans have been subm’tted to the District Council, 
and approved as follows : 


Road, Royton. 


THorRNToN.—Plans have been approved by the Parish 


Council for the erection of two class rooms to the Parish Church i 


Sunday School and to convert the existing class room into a 


placed. It is also proposed to erect a mission church at Little 


Thornton, a site of 3,005 sq. yards has been given, and £600 — 


is in hand towards the building fund. ae 


Oe 


conveniences to works, Stockport Road, West_ i 
Groves & Whitnall, — 


Graves & Ellerton, architects, 


New storage shed for the Park and | 
Sandy Lane Mill, by Messrs. Ledger & Seville, joiners, Middleton — 
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The Early Domestic Architecture of Connecticut.” 


ENTRANCE OF AN OLD HOUSE, REDDING RIDGE. 


Mr. J. Frederick Kelly has written a useful and 
interesting book on the early architecture of Connecti- 
cut which gives a vivid and complete picture of the 
successive changes—each slight and gradual in its 
nature—the sum of which differentiates American 
work of the Colonial type from English Georgian. 

We have previously at different times expressed our 
conviction that Colonial architecture is not a mere 
phase of English Georgian but a development from it—a 
very different thing—and this work gives a clear idea of 
the gradual process by which these changes came about. 
The early part of the book is devoted to a considera- 
tion of the various types of plan in their chronological 
order—first, that of the house of two floors with a 
massive chimney at one end, at the side of which a 
small] Staircase is arranged, and, secondly, the house 
with the chimney stack in the centre and rooms on 
either side of it with a small stairway placed as before 


_ next the staircase. This was followed by a house with 


Press; Oxford University Press. 


_ additional accommodation contained under a_ back 


lean-to roofed at the same angle as the remainder of the 
house. A further and later development was to alter 
the orientation of the chimney stacks, placing two of 


* “The Early Domestic 
By J. Frederick Kelly, F.A.I. 


Architecture of Connecticut.’ 
New Haven: Yale University 
£3 3s. net. 


them between front and back rooms on either side of a 
hallway running transversely across the house with a 
front and back doorway and stairway, the whole 
forming a square rectangle containing four rooms on 
each floor, while finally the chimney stacks were placed 
outside forming the whole, or the greater part of the 
whole, of the end walls of the houses. 

These old houses, of which plans and illustrations 
are given, were framed, like the old English buildings, 
of heavy oak beams but, unlike our contemporary 
work, this framing was seldom emphasised externally 
but was covered with lapped boarding or shingles, 
which were invariably of oak, thus having more or 
less the effect of the later frame houses built of soft 
woods, which were to replace the earlier and heavier 
type of oak beam houses. The American builder’s work 
is usually differentiated from English examples by the 
simpler treatment of the roofs, in most cases unbroken 
by ranges of dormers and seldom hipped at the ends. 
The later introduction of the “‘ gambrel ’’ or mansarded 
roof is another feature which gives American building 
an aspect of its own, especially when, as is frequently the 
case, the roof is broken by slightly projecting windows 
commensurate in size and frequency with those of 
the lower part of the building. The general reliance 
on wooden framing as the constructional basis for 


STAIRCASE, WEBB HOUSE, WETHERSFIELD. 


TRE 


Sic Brag 
APPLIED 


WINDOW, CHESHIRE. 


building undoubtedly had a marked effect in deter- 
mining a greater regularity in size and disposition of 
windows than was customary in our smaller Georgian 
buildings, in which brick rather than timber was the 
dominating structural material. 

The difference in social conditions between the two 
countries also had its effect on their architecture, here 
in producing great ordered structures suitable to a 
dominant aristocracy and at their side the humble and 
more irregular cottages to house a population which 
was mainly agricultural and was partially already 
provided by the cottages of an earlier date still standing. 
In America requirements were met by the provision of 
what might be called small houses very similar to 
general scale to the average house of to-day. In the 
Southern States, where the great plantations were 
tilled by slave labour, an architecture was produced 
having its counterpart here, but further north the 
type was no doubt determined by the existence of a 
population neither rich nor poor and requiring the same 
average of commodity and comfort. 

The same conditions are undoubtedly expressed in 
decorative features which occupy a middle place 


CHIMNEYPIECE, RANKIN HOUSE, GLASTONBURY. 
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CHIMNEYPIECE, WELLES SHIPMAN HOUSE. 


between those of our richer Georgian structures and 
the work found in cottages and humbler dwellings, 
which bear few marks of any conscious effort of design 
and are for the most part examples of utilitarian 
building. Added to this, American design is strongly 
influenced by the general use of wood, none of the 
robustness of Georgian design being in evidence and 
little of the extreme delicacy which marked the town- 
bred style of the Adam Brothers. Our windows are 
usually deal cased frames, either plain or enclosed in 
architectural surroundings of brick and stone of some 
elaboration, while in American buildings we have such 
examples as that shown in Fig. 98, marked by delicate 
details entirely carried out in wood. Doorways like 
that of an old house, Redding Ridge, Fig. XXYV, are 
distinctly unlike those of England, while in the treat- 
ment of chimneypieces and other decorative acces- 
sories a further marked departure is often made from 
the traditional Georgian type. Such differences are 
marked in such examples as those from Rankin House, 
Glastonbury, Plate XXXV, and the Welles Shipman 
House, South Glastonbury, Plate XX XVIII, in the first 
of which the column is attenuated until it becomes a 
slight decorative adjunct, and in the last where the whole 
treatment of a chimney opening is expressed in mould- 
ings of small dimensions and great delicacy, while 
intricate turning such as that shown in staircase newel 


‘of the Webb House at Wethersfield, Plate XLVI, is 


practically unknown here. An examination of what 
we call Colonial work produces the impression that @ 
race of designers and craftsmen, separated from 
Europe and generally confined through force of cir- 
cumstances to work in one material, wood, and without 
the aid of carvers, delighted in fashioning unusual and 
delicate forms, a touch of which here and there gives to 
early American architecture a distinctly unusual note. 
Much of it is elaboration which is simpler to execute 
than to conceive and like some carefully chosen phrase 
expresses itself more forcibly in a short space than 
could be done by more elaborate and florid means of 
expression. 

The note of American architecture of the past 18 
that of a fastidious taste which is careful to avoid 
exaggeration but which is by no means entirely governed 
by past precedent. 

The work is illustrated by a very large number ot 
scale drawings and photographic views, which have been 
admirably selected and give a vivid picture of a most 
interesting phase of architectural history. ‘The know- 
ledge displayed both of past methods of construction 
and of decorative treatment is very great, and the 
author has accomplished a feat in expressing so much 
within the limits of a single volume. 
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MAGINNIS & WALSH, Arcnitects. Boston. MAss. 
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Our Illustrations. 


CARMELITE CHURCH, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA. Maciynis & Watsu, Architects, 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO ROFFEY PARK, HORSHAM. 


STANLEY Hamp, Architect. 


ater 


ee) scala os iy ome en dah “ni : SS a | pest ae: 


HANGINGS FOR THE HIGH ALTAR, WESTMINSTER ABBEY, FOR USE AT FUNERALS 
AND SERVICES. Worked at the Royal School of Needlework, and designed by W. H. R. BLACKING, 


Architect. 


The central shield is that of Edward the Confessor ; 


the others, those of Henry ITI, 


Alexander of Scotland, Eleanor of Provence, de Quincey, de Lacy, Richard of Cornwall, Frederick IT, 
Louis of France, de Clare, Bigod, de Montford, de Warenne, de Bohan and Rothesay. 


Notes and Comments. 


Subways to Stores. 

In New York there are subways communicating with its 
great stores, which are found to be of great utility. This 
system may, if the County Council sanction it, be introduced 
into London in connection with the rebuilding scheme of 
Messrs. Swan & Hdgar’s new premises at Piccadilly Circus. 
The Westminster City Council have approved plans by 
which one of the seven subways at the rebuilt Piccadilly 
Cireus will communicate with the basement of Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar's premises, and this now only requires the 
authorisation of the London County Council. If the 
proposals for underground shops beneath. the Circus are 
carried out there may be as much shopping done under as 
over ground, and we shall look forward with much interest 
to details of the new proposals, which have to meet the 
compound difficulties of traffic and of commerce. But 
more important even than these is the larger question of 
the arrangement of shops in two or even more stages, to 
which we have previously referred. 


The British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association. 

We have before us a report of the Research Association, 
giving particulars of the work undertaken or done in this 
important subject. 

The object in view has a definite practical bearing, as the 
original suggestion for the research made by architects 
related to the corrosion of internal and external non-ferrous 
metals used in building. Exposure tests, both under 
laboratory, domestic and outside conditions, have been 


commenced, the progress of tarnishing and corrosion 
being followed by reflectivity, weighing and other tests. 
This work is carried out at the Metallurgy Department of 
the Royal School of Mines under the supervision of Professor 
H. C. H. Carpenter, Dr. W. H. J. Vernon being the investi- 
gator. At the Research Department at Woolwich the 
failure of lead sheathing of electrical cables, due to the 
development of apparently spontaneous cracks, is being 
investigated, but the research has a wider aim, which is to 
discover the mode of distribution and effects of small 
quantities of impurities in the properties of high grade lead. 
It is stated that the available information on the metallo- 
graphy of lead is at present scanty, and it is hoped to acquire 
further information on the subject. 

Another subject being dealt with in the Metallurgy 
Department of the Birmingham University is designed to 
promote the improvement of the working properties of zinc. 
Largely owing to the difficulty in rolling zinc there is a 
widely held view that the origin of the metal is responsible 
for special properties, rather than that these special con- 
ditions are resultant from impurities. It is hoped to carry 
out a systematic inquiry of the influence of small amounts 
of alloying addition to zinc, with the object of improving 
its mechanical properties. 

Amongst the various committees of the Association is 
that on Atmospheric Corrosion, the Chairman of which is 
Mr. Alan Munby, while its members include Mr. Thomas 
Bolton, Professor H. C. H. Carpenter, Mr. W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, Professor C. H. Desch, Mr. G. W. Mullins, 
Mr. Murray Morrison, Mr. G. Shaw Scott and Mr. Digby 
Solomon. 
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London Bridges. 

At University College three lectures are to be given on 
London Bridges on Mondays at 5.30. On March Ist Miss 
K. Jeffries Davis, M.A., University Reader in the History 
and Records of London, will give a paper on the time- 
honoured subject of Old London Bridge. On March 16th 
Professor Richardson will lecture on Bridges and Designs 
for Bridges, dealing with Wren’s scheme for remodelling 
London Bridge; Labelye’s Westminster Bridge, 1750 ; 
Blackfriars Bridge, 1769, and the Fleet River; Rennie’s 
Waterloo Bridge, 1819, and London Bridge, 1831 ; Hunger- 
ford Bridge, 1845-60, and Charing Cross Railway Bridge, 
1864; concluding with the new Westminster Bridge of 
1862. On March 23 Professor Richardson will speak on 
Putney, 1729 ; Battersea, 1772 ; Vauxhall, 1816 ; Hammer- 
smith, 1827; Lambeth, 1862; Albert Bridge, Chelsea, 
1873 ; Wandsworth, 1873. The Tower Bridge, 1894, and 
the new Southwark Bridge, 1921, new Lambeth Bridge, 
Waterloo Bridge and Charing Cross are queried, and here 
Professor Richardson will be treading on controversial 
eround. 

It always seems strange that in every country so few 
bridges exist, the design of which is calculated to give even 
reasonable satisfaction, as a bridge should be initially a 
comparatively easy subject to design satisfactorily. We 
believe the chief obstacle is that in bridge design the archi- 
tect usually occupies a secondary place to the engineer, 
whereas the position of precedence should be reversed, the 
engineer merely assisting the architect by showing the best 
manner in which he can carry out his conception. 


The Ministry of Health’s Shuttering Competition. 

The conditions for the Ministry of Health’s Shuttering 
Competition are now issued and forms of entry can be 
obtained from the department. 

Those wishing to compete will be supplied with a form 
which must be filled in and signed. A copy of any patent 
specification relating to the proposal must be sent in, 
together with a short and clear description describing 
(a) the materials of which the shuttering is made; (b) the 
methods of erection and removal ; (c) the class of work for 
which it is intended ; (d) the estimated cost of shuttering 
for the erection of a pair of two-storeyed cottages ; (e) the 
estimated number of times the shuttering could be used, 
and for a special statement of the merits of the proposal. 
A prize of £250 will be given for the proposal considered 
the best, and a further sum of a like amount may be awarded 
in additional prizes. Special consideration will be given to 
the production of a good finish on both sides of the wall, 
leaving least to be done in after finishing, and the ease 
with which the shuttering can be used and refixed by 
unskilled men. While the communications will be con- 
sidered as confidential, competitors must bear in mind that 
they will be known to a number of persons and must 
therefore take any measures for their legal protection. 
The Committee will, before final selection, probably ask the 
proposers of selected schemes to make some large-scale 
models in order that the system may be tested under 
actual conditions. 


The Political Trade Union. 

We shall regret two rumoured decisions of the Govern- 
ment should they prove to be founded on fact. The first of 
these is that, in spite of the very definitely expressed views 
of the rank and file of the party which it represents, the 
Cabinet is said not to favour a Bill preventing the funds of 
the Unions being used for political purposes without the 
special consent of each member. This reform is badly 
needed and would, we believe, be hailed with approval by 
the individual workers whose object in joining a union is 
not to promote the influence of a political machine. The 
other measure we refer to is a further extension of the 
franchise, which would confer the vote on a number of 
young girls who cannot have sufficient experience to 
exercise the new rights with advantage. It is no argument 
to our mind to say that men have similar rights, for two 
evils do not make one good. Unquestionably, reason 
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would lead us to say that the franchise is already too wide 
a one, and reasonable men of all shades of opinion would, 
we believe, be in favour of stopping where we are. We 


hope that the current reports may prove to be either | 


entirely false or grossly exaggerated. 


Book Reviews. 


“The Law Relating to Building and Building Contracts.” By 


W. T. Creswell, Barrister-at-Law, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
A.S.L, ete. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


There seems to be a certain prejudice amongst a section of the 
public against a book dealing with legal questions being the pro- 
duction of an architect, even when such questions appertain to 
phases of Law with which an architect has to familiarise himself. 
Such an attitude of mind is quite unjustifiable, but the fact of it 
has to be accepted. It is some years since an architect brought 
out a book dealing with conditions of contracts, and the book is. 


still current, covering very satisfactorily the ground which the: 


author laid under cultivation. 


In the work now to be considered, however, such prejudice 


should be even more suppressed, if possible, as the author is not. 
only an architect, but in addition a surveyor and a barrister, and 
therefore approaches his subject with a more extended practical 
experience. That the book is well worthy of a place upan the 
shelves of all who have to do with building contracts is to be 
recognised, and the subject matter is for the greater part dis- 
played clearly and systematically ; but we could wish that Mr. 
Creswell, in his desire for the legal atmosphere, had stopped 
short of such a sentence as ‘‘ The employer in a building contract 
is the person, or persons, who employs, or employ, another 
person, or persons, to construct a building, or buildings, on his. 
land for his benefit ; that is, the person, or persons, for whom the 
work is done, or proposed to be done, by the contractor.” It 
is a truly awful sentence, but in view of the author’s meticulous- 
ness, the sentence is still incomplete ; after the word “ buildings ”” 
it should read: ‘‘ on his, or her, or their land, for his, or her, or 
their benefit.” 

A propos of phraseology, we see that the author falls into the 
same error that many others commit—i.e., confusing the words 


“verbal”? and ‘‘oral’’; these are not interchangeable; a 


written contract is as fully oral as a parole one, ‘‘ verbal” being 
the generic name for which “ oral’ and “‘ written” are the 
specific. 

Some, indeed many, of the quoted cases seem rather anti- 
quated. Are we to understand that in each case quoted we 
obtain the latest ruling ? If so, of course, there is nothing more 
to be said. 

We believe that even for documents under the value of £5 the 
period of unpenalised stamping is thirty days, not fourteen. 
Here and there, too, we find a word inserted where it is improper, 
as, €.g., on the last line of page 60, where the word “‘ not’ appears ; 
and again on the last line of the first paragraph on page 119, 
where * plant and lien ” should read “ plant and materials.” 

But we do not wish to dwell upon the slight defects in a work 
which, taken as a whole, so well merits approval. 


Law Notes. 

Mr. Justice Tomlin, in the Chancery Division on Tuesday, 
heard a motion by the Royal Institute of British Architects: 
against Mr. J. W. Hurdle, whose address was given as Palatine 
Street, Harpurley, Manchester, for an injunction to prevent 
him from using the letters A.R.I.B.A., or representing himself as: 
an Associate of the Institute. 

For the Institute, Mr. Whinney said he asked his Lordship to 
make perpetual an order granted, to the effect that defendant 
be restrained from using in connection with his business of 
architectural draughtsman or surveyor the description A.R.LB.A. 
Plaintiffs waived an enquiry as to damages. There would be 
an order for payment of costs. Judgment would be entered 


‘in default of appearance by the defendant. Counsel said Mr. 


Hurdle had apparently changed his address. 
His Lordship made the order asked for. 


Satrorp.—The Housing Committee recommend the tender 
of the Moston Brick & Building Co., Ltd., Moston, amounting 
to £14,210, for the erection and completion on the Weaste 
Housing estate of 20 flats at the price of £448 per flat and 10 
self-contained houses at the price of £525 per house. 
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Terra-Cotta Buildings—Some Lessons from America—IV. 
By G. G. Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. 


CARMELITE CONVENT, SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA. 


In the last issue of this journal was described the process 
of manufacture of terra-cotta blocks. 

There are, however, several considerations to take into 
account prior to the manufacture of the block itself. 

The first considerations are those of design on the part 
of the architect. 

The difficulties that arise in the making of successful 
blocks are so numerous as to be only fully appreciated 
by the manufacturers themselves. 

It is essential, however, for the architect to realise 
that there are difficulties of manufacture. 

Unsuitable shapes or dimensions, or arbitrary arrange- 
ment of engaging or supporting materials, may not only 
enormously increase the cost of production, but may also 
give unsatisfactory results, both esthetically and con- 
structively. If, however, the proper rules of jointing are 
observed, no more useful building material than terra-cotta 
is available to-day. 

It is a necessity for any commercial firm in America 
wanting success (and all firms do) to give all the service 
to their customers that is in their power. The American 
terra-cotta firms by no means fail in this respect. 

They not only offer service to the architect, but by 
word of mouth and by propaganda literature, press the 
architect to hand over his sketch designs to them at an 
early stage, in order that the manufacturers may give 
expert advice on the jointing before it is too late. In 
other words, the manufacturers prefer to make the final 


Macinnis & Watsu, Architects, Boston, Mass, 


jointing drawings. These in draft form are returned to 
the architect for approval and consideration. Such con- 
sideration sometimes entails altering a moulding here, 
or a feature there, which in the end will both save money 
and produce a better result. 

On approval of the jointing the full sizes of the mouldings, 
etc., are then submitted, drawn to a scale to allow for the 
shrinkage when fired. 

The ornament is usually inspected by the architect 
when modelled and being of a soft clay can be corrected 


-or improved quite easily. 


The fixing wires are attached and placed in the 
concrete surfaces as the shuttering is erected, The 
positions for these wires are determined by the manu- 
facturers, who relieve the architects of this responsibility 
also, and make all arrangements in the matter with the 
contractors. 

The Carmelite Convent of Santa Clara illustrated in 
this issue shows the use of terra-cotta both outside and 
inside the building. 

The exterior terra-cotta is of a warm speckled grey 
colour, the plaster work being of a light cream colour. 

The interior terra-cotta work is white with a matt enamel 
glaze, the plaster work is again cream. 

Attention is called to the very beautiful roof tiles, these 
are made by the manufacturers of the terra-cotta, Messrs. 
Gladding McBean & Co., of San Francisco. 

These tiles are similar in design to those made by the 
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CARMELITE CONVENT; SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA. Maginnis & Watsu, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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CARMELITE CONVENT, 


SANTA CLARA. 


Mexican workmen in California during the Spanish occu- 
pation. » 

The tradition goes that these tiles were originally 
moulded over the workmen’s thighs, although it is more 
likely that: branches of trees were used. 

They are sufticiently heavy to remain in position without 
fixing and are frequently laid with a random joint. 

The architects for this building are Messrs. Maginnis & 
Walsh of Boston, Mass. 


PoriarR.—Plans have been prepared for observation wards to 
be erected on a site adjoining the tuberculosis dispensary.— 
Plans passed: Building in Old Ford Road, for Mr. O. Faber ; 
factory, Dewberry Street, for Messrs. G. Parker & Sons, Ltd.— 
The Housing Committee recommend the tender of Mr. R, A. 
Reader, £35,856, for the erection of 72 houses on the Manchester 
Road site. 

Purney.—Messrs. T. H. Adamson & Son are to erect a choir 


. vestry at St. Mary’s Church, High Street.—Mr. A. Watson is to 


erect a tennis pavilion at the Rookery, Roehampton Lane. 
SureLey.—The Urban District Council have decided to pro- 
ceed with the erection of a small pox hospital.—The erection of 
cottage baths at the Windhill district is advocated.—Plans 
passed : 12 houses, Hirst Lane, for Mr. J. Cooper. 
SHorepiTcH.—The Borough Council have agreed to the pro- 
vision of additional accommodation at the welfare centre at a 
cost of £5,250.—Plans passed : Warehouse, at 123 Curtain Road ;. 
shop premises, Nos. 339 to 345 Old Street. 
SrEatHAam.—The trustees of the Streatham Babies Hospital, 
are to erect a new babies’ hospital on a site in Southcroft Road. — 
. Tootine.—The Fountain public-house, Garrett Lane, is t0 
be rebuilt.—Messrs. H. Somerford & Son are to erect an arcade 
and billiard hall at 120-124 Tooting High Street.—The Borough 
Council are to erect a block of 14 flats in Blackshaw Road. 
TutsE H1tu.—The Governors of the St. Martin’s High School 
now propose to proceed with the erection of a new school at a 
site obtained some time ago. Accommodation is to be provided 
for 450 girls. 
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The Protection of Designatory Letters of Professional Associations. 


By Albert Crew, Barrister-at-Law. 
Auruor or “ THe Law AND Practice oF MEETINGS OF Locat AUTHORITIES.” 


Professional associations owe a duty not only to their 
members, but also to the public. Before admitting persons 
to the ranks of a professional association its governing body 
takes care that they are properly tested by examination 
and qualified by experience. On being satisfied that 
such persons are efficient and competent, the governing 
body admits them to membership—provided they fulfil 
other requirements as to probity and integrity—and also 
confers on them the right to use certain distinctive designa- 
tory letters showing their connection with the profession. 
These letters are the hall-mark of the profession, and the 
public assimes that a person who uses such letters is a 
fit and properly qualified person to practise the profession 
of which he professes to be a member. Professional asso- 
ciations which have wisely resisted the temptation of 
having a statutory register (thereby preserving their inde- 
pendence and freedom from interference by non-professional 
persons) suffer occasionally from the improper or unau- 
thorised use of their designatory letters. Apparently any- 
one can call himself an architect or an accountant, but 
the qualified architect is usually a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or the Society of Architects, 
and the qualified accountant is generally a member of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants or the Society of Incor- 
porated Accountants and Auditors. 

It is therefore the duty of professional architects (in 
common with other professional men) in the interests not 
only of their profession, but in the interests of the public, 
to protect their designatory letters from improper user by 
applying to the Court. The Court usually protects a pro- 
fessional association, whose members use a term to denote 
that they belong to it, against other persons using the same 
term. The remedy is by injunction against the unau- 
thorised user of such term. 

Lord Burnham has recently introduced in the House of 
Lords a Bill—The Chartered Associations (Protection of 


~ 


Names and Uniforms)—which, however, only applies to an 
association incorporated by Royal Charter, applicable 
therefore to, inter alia, the Royal Institute of British 


‘Architects and the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 


The Bill provides that His Majesty may by Order in 
Council, on the application of any chartered association, 
protect the name of the association and any special name 
or designation specified in the Order and used by the asso- 
ciation for the members thereof. Where the use by any 
association has been so protected, a person shall not, 


without the authority of the association, use the name or 


designation the use of which is so protected, or any name or 
designation so closely resembling the name or designation 
the use of which is protected as to lead to the belief that 
it is that name or designation. The penalty for contra- 
vention of the above clause is a liability on summary 
conviction to a fine not exceeding £10, 

The profession of architecture is an open profession in 
England, which can be practised by any person who chooses, 
without the licence of any authority. Like the profession 
of accountant, but unlike the profession of a dentist or a 
veterinary surgeon, it is not protected by statute or re- 
stricted to members of any professional] institution. But 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, which possesses 
a Royal Charter, endeavours to promote the status and 
increase the efficiency of architects. It refuses to admit 
architects unless they satisfy certain personal, professional 
and educational tests similar to those found in the protected 
professions. Its associated members use the designatory 
letters A.R.I.B.A. or F.R.I.B.A., which are only obtained 
by architects who satisfy the Institute that they are qualified 
to practise as such. The public at large recognise the 
letters as descriptive of members of the Institute, and 
assume that any architect who uses them is a member, 
and therefore that his professional competence and quali- 
fications are vouched for. The recent case of Royal 


MOHAMMED TEMPLE, PEORIA, ILL. Herwrrr & Emerson, Architects. 
From ‘‘The American Architect.” 
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Institute of British Architects v. Hindle illustrates the 
want of some statutory protection of professional desig- 
natory letters. 

The defendant had been representing that he had 
passed the examination of Associate of the Institute, and. 
had added the letters A.R.I.B.A. after his name. By so 
doing he had obtained a contract of employment for five 
years, his employer believing that he was a member of the 
Institute. Owing to the manner in which he did his work, 
the employer became doubtful whether he could be a 
member of the Institute, and ultimately he discovered that 
he was not. It was not the first time that the defendant 
had attempted to pass himself off as an Associate, and in 
the circumstances the Institute asked for an injunction. 
It was held by the Court that where by use and custom 
certain designatory letters have become generaJly known 
as those employed by the members of a close corporation 
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of Session (Scotland) that the plaintiffs were entitled to 
have the individual defendants restrained from using for 
professional purposes, or as a professional designation, 
the letters C.A., or any other letters or words calculated 
to lead the public to believe that they were members of 
one or other of the bodies of accountants in Scotland which 
were incorporated by Royal Charter. 

The Society of Accountants and Auditors was incor- 
porated in 1885 under the Companies Act, 1867, as a 
company not for gain without the use of the word 
‘“‘ limited ’’ under licence of the Board of Trade. In 1886 
the Society recommended its members to adopt as their 
professional designation the use after their names of the 
term ‘‘incorporated accountant.” By 1905 that desig- 
nation had come to mean to that section of the public 
who had dealings with accountants a member of the Society, 
which, by its system of tests and examinations, had con- 
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within an otherwise open profession, any member of that 
profession who adopts those letters without authority from 
that corporate body is guilty of ‘‘ passing off ”’ and is liable 
to be restrained by injunction. 

Four other legal cases relating to membership of pro- 
fessional associations further illustrate the desirability 
of some such protective Bill as that of Lord Burnham’s. 

The members of three societies of accountants in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen, which were incorporated 
by Royal Charter, adopted the designation ‘‘ Chartered 
Accountant ”’ and used the letters ©.A. after their names 
as an abbreviation of that designation. In 1891 a company 
called “‘ The Corporation of Accountants, Limited,” was 
registered in Scotland under the Companies Acts. By 
its articles of association the members of this company 
were styled “‘ Corporate Accountants,’ and they made 
public professional use of the letters C.A. In 1893 an 
action for an injunction was brought by the three incor- 
porated societies and certain of their individual members 
against the Corporation of Accountants, Ltd., and two of 
its members, and it was proved that the letters C.A. were 
universally recognised in Scotland by professional persons 
and the public generally as the designation of the members 
of the three incorporated societies, and that prior to 1891 
no other persons had used these letters in Scotland with 
the exception of one or two members of an English society 
incorporated by Royal Charter. It was held by the Court 


ferred upon its members the valuable privilege of a recog- 
nised status for ability and integrity. In that year the 
London Association of Accountants was incorporated — 
under the Companies Acts as a company limited by 
guarantee. Shortly after its incorporation the council — 
recommended its members to adopt the designation 
‘“‘incorporated accountant’ with the addition of the 
abbreviation ‘‘ Lon. Asson.” In 1907 an action was 
brought by the Society against the Association and one 
Goodway, one of its members, for injunctions to restram 
(1) Goodway from using in connection with his busi- 
ness of accountant the designation of “ incorporated — 
accountant ’’; and (2) the Association from holding out 
by advertisements or otherwise that its members were 
entitled to use such designation. It was held by Mr. 
Justice Warrington (1) that the designation “ incorporated 
accountant” was a fancy and not a descriptive term, and 
had come to denote membership of the Society, and, 
therefore, that the unauthorised use of it inflicted an 
injury on the Society, in respect of which it was entitled 
to maintain an action ; (2) that the Society had a pecuniary 
interest in preventing the Association from attempting, | 
by representations and inducements held out to members | 
of the profession, to reduce the status of the Society by 
conferring improperly an indication of that status ; and (3) 
that the Society was entitled to the injunctions which it 
claimed. | 
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The Society of Architects was incorporated in 1893 as 
a company limited by guarantee and not having a capital 
divided into shares, and it had for its object the promotion 
of architectural art and practice and the maintenance of 
the honour and interests of the architectural profession. 
The members adopted and used as their professional 
designation the term “ Member of the Society of Archi- 
tects,” and were accustomed also to use the abbreviated 
form M.S8.A. One Kendrick, a builder and architect, who 
was not a member of the Society, having used the letters 
M.S.A. in the course of his professional employment, the 
Society in 1910 sought an injunction. It was held by 
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Mr. Justice Joyce that the matter was too trivial for the 
granting of an injunction. Mr. Justice Joyce, referring to 
Goodway’s case, said : “‘ The facts there were very different, 
and the Scotch case was the case of a corporation estab- 
lished by Royal Charter. This was a case of a private 
joint stock company, which for payment purported to 


give people the right to use a certain combination of mystic 


letters the meaning of which, he ventured to say, nobody in 
the Court, except counsel for the plaintifis, knew. If the 
decision in Goodway’s case was right, it certainly ought not 
to be extended.” It is suggested that this decision would 
not have met with the approval of the Court of Appeal. 


Manchester Building Trades Exhibition. 


This Exhibition, opened on Tuesday, 3rd inst., contains much 
that will interest both architects and builders and should prove 
a success, the exhibits being confined to the display of materials 
used in and the equipment of buildings, together with a consider- 
able number of the latest types of plant and machinery. It is 
only possible to give a brief report of the various sections owing to 
the short space of time between the opening and going to press 
with this issue. After closer inspection we may refer, in a later 
issue, to some of the more important exhibits. Steel structural 
work is almost impossible to show by photographs of work in 
course of erection, but Messrs. Redphath, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
Trafford Park, Manchester, occupy their stand with a scale model 
in steel sections 20 feet high, being the complete steel frame 
structure of a warehouse, an example of the latest method of 
speedy erection. Cement and its many uses is well represented 
by the British Portland Cement Association, Ltd., on whose 
stand are to be seen many building products having cement as 
their basis. A cast stone window and doorhead by the Unit 
Construction Co., Ltd., and a bay window by Messrs. Evans Bros. ; 
various types of walling, “dry laid ” and pier and panel wall 
made on Winget machines, cavity wall, 8 inches by 3 inches, 
by the Wharf Lane Concrete Co., Ltd., who also have a balus- 
trade of cast Ham Hill stone, and a triangular block wall by 
Triangular Construction Co., Ltd., Broseley tiles, ridges, inter- 
locking tiles, concrete slabs, vases, etc. A prominent feature of 
the stand is the pergola and columns made by Standard 
Concrete Machine Co., Ltd. 

Cement and asbestos tiles and sheets have long since proved 
their merits under varying conditions and the latest productions 
of the leading British manufacturers are adequately represented 
here. Bell’s Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd., have shown several 
of their products in the construction of a dairy building with 
“‘ Poilite ” and ‘‘ Everite ” asbestos-cement building materials. 


The British Fibrocement Works, Ltd., in their stand designed 
to illustrate the various “‘ Fibrent ’’ manufactures, show coloured 
straight and curved corrugated slating, curved corrugated 
sheets and also ‘‘ Fibrotiles ”’ for roofs, flat sheets for walls and 
ceilings and half-inch thick flat sheets for floors. 

Turner Brothers Asbestos Co., Ltd., display on a pavilion 
“Trafford” tiles for large roof areas and “ Endurol” tiles in 
several colours suitable for houses, and “‘ Aigis”’ asbestos- 
cement sheets for wall and ceiling linings. ‘ 

Messrs. Langley, London and the Courtrai-du-Nord Tile Co., 
Ltd., have a combined stand on the roof of which are well- 
displayed Courtrai-du-Nord, Beauvais and Marseilles roofing 
tiles which by their individual merits have earned the apprecia- 
tion of architects and housing authorities. 

Messrs. D. Anderson: & Son, Ltd., of London and Belfast, 
have covered a section of their stand with a Belfast roof, of 
which they are makers and erectors, and another section with 
an Anderson flat roof, to demonstrate the use of the various 
roofings manufactured by them. “Rok” is a self-finished 
roofing material for permanent buildings, “‘Stoniflex”’ for all 
classes of building, “ Ferro-Rok” a reinforced roofing. A fire- 
resisting bitumen roofing, “Pyropruf”’ insulating felts and 
dampcourses are also shown. The staircase leading on to the 
roof is treated with their “ Sidol”’ wood preservative. 

National Roofings, Ltd., are represented by “ Ravenite ” and 
“ Ravenex”’ bitumen roofing felts and dampcourses. 

The Staincliffe Estates Co., Ltd., show the special charac- 
teristics of Darley Dale stone in the garden summer house 
erected on their stand, enclosed by a low parapet wall divided 
into panels by piers. 

Christie Patent Stone Co., Ltd. A segment window and a 


fireplace in the material manufactured by this company are 
excellent. 


A stand that has received much attention has for its chief 
attraction a large range of “Metco”? Columbian pine doors, 
shown by the sole importers, the Merchant Trading Co., Ltd., 
39 Bishopsgate, London, E.©. ‘‘ Metco” plywood panelling and 
Douglas fir flooring blocks add to the interest of this interesting 
exhibit. 

James W. Southern & Son, Ltd., Manchester, show “‘ Sasco ”’ 
Columbian pine doors, also plywood mouldings, etc. 

Messrs. C. Dawson & Sons, Salford, have an exhibit of heating 
apparatus, including “‘ The Sovereign” domestic welded boiler, 
made by Messrs. L. Marshall & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, which 
gives domestic hot water supply and central heating from one 
fire, has a large hot-plate and a visible fire. 

Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd., Beehive Foundry, Smethwick, are 
showing their well-known “ Foresight”? combination range in 
various patterns, including one specially designed for housing 
schemes. 

Thames Board Mills, Ltd., Purfleet, Essex, have a carefully 
thought out stand by which can be readily appreciated the 
utility of “SX” boards, now generally recognised, and should 
remove any doubt as to the good effects to be obtained by their 
use. Their stand is divided into four sections to represent hall, 
bedroom, dining room and drawing room. Each is given a 
distinct character by the decorative treatment and method of 
panelling. The hall is painted in dark blue “ Keystonia”’ flat 
oil paint, with vertical panels. The dining room treatment is a 
light blue distemper, with flat oil panels in cream relieved by 
plaques painted in water colours with a special finish. The 
bedroom has distempered frieze and flat oil paint on walls. The 
drawing room is horizontal panelled and contrasts with the 
treatment of the hall. Distemper and paints are applied direct 
on to ‘SX ” boards, no sizing or other treatment being necessary. 

Messrs. G. Brady & Co., Ltd., Ancoats, Manchester, have 
fitted one of their push-button electric lifts which prove reliable 
in operation. Other types are to be seen on their stand, as well 
as several of their well-known revolving shutters. 

The Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd., show in a practical way 
the adaptability of Mason’s patent non-slipping stair treads 
in various styles for varying conditions and fixed to an iron 
staircase, in the manufacture of which they specialise. An 
innovation in building construction, glass bricks for use in cold 
storage, abattoirs, etc., and for stallboards, cellars, pantries, are 
an interesting feature of this exhibit. 

Winget (1924), Ltd., are represented by some of their latest 
types of concrete machinery, used extensively on numerous 
housing schemes, for concrete block making and many other 
uses. Included are the hand-power press used by the London 
County Council at Becontree and by Liverpool, Brighton, 
Belfast and other corporations; also the ‘‘ Westminster ”’ 
block and slab and plain and hollow brickmaking machines and 
concrete mixers. 

Special mention must be made of the examples of ecclesiastical 
wood-carving by Mr. H. Shepherdson, of Stockport, which is 
being executed for several churches in Lancashire. 

Space limits reference to many other exhibits except briefly. 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Plant, Ltd., have a good display of 
economical and modern machinery for carrying building and 
road construction. Miller’s Machinery Co., Ltd., are well repre- 
sented with various types of their concrete mixers. The “ Truc- 
tractor”? equipped with 25 h.p. engine for rapid dumping 
concrete road material and portable petrol-driven pumps ; also 
tar macadam and asphalt plant. 

Woodworking machinery forms an important section of the 
exhibition, the latest patterns of their manufacture being shown 
by Messrs. Thomas Robinson & Sons, Ltd., Rochdale; J. Sagar 
& Co., Halifax; A. Ransome & Co., Newark; Wadkin & Co., 
Leicester ; A. Whitehead & Co., Halifax ; and other firms. 
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Fine Architecture and Fine Materials. 
By A..Seymour Reeves. 


Material plays a very important part in the performance 
of good architecture. This fact has been generally recog- 
nised and widely accepted throughout the practice of all 
ages, but it will bear some emphasis to-day because new 
materials and new methods of construction are being em- 
ployed which tend to deny, or dispute, the importance of 
this element. 

Concrete has advanced very rapidly, and its accomplish- 
ments to-day would have been regarded as impossible 
fifty years ago. But while the constructional value of 
concrete is enormous, yet concrete is not a fine material, nor 
is there any sign that it will ever become a fine material. 
Stone and marble are the aristocrats in this direction and 
their use gives a distinctive quality to the finish of a building 
which no inferior material can rival. Brick is not a fine 
material in the real sense, but it does provide an effective 
finish, and architects have successfully relied upon good 
brick facing for many generations. Concrete, whether in 
the form of precast blocks or otherwise, does not provide a 
satisfactory finish. It presents a face of depressing char- 
acter, the texture is unsatisfactory and the colour mono- 
tonous. 

The Romans recognised this unsuitability of concrete for 
finishing ‘purposes, and.in consequence they faced their 
concrete buildings with stone, marble, or brick. They 
were the first builders to use concrete to any real extent, 
and they employed this material for all kinds of building 
operations, in all localities and even in different countries. 
But in all cases they finished their work with other materials, 
either stucco, brick, mosaic, various stones and marbles, 
or bronze. There is nothing false about such treatment, 
any more than the skin of the human body is a false effect. 
Such methods are admittedly of a decorative kind, the 
simple stucco being employed for modest buildings, and the 
richer effects for more important accommodation. 

During recent years many new and ingenious ideas have 
wrought much improvement in the treatment of concrete, 
both in the employment of “ forms ”’ and in the proportions 
and nature of the compound. The best results offer a 
surface which is more acceptable, but which still fails to 
provide a satisfactory texture. Even under the best con- 
ditions, a concrete building has the effect of a huge casting, 
and however satisfactory it may be when viewed from a 
distance, it will never bear close inspection. It is probable 
that the mechanical methods by which concrete structures 
are inevitably executed are responsible for this inhuman 


characteristic. The surface 1s not hand wrought, and in 
consequence it lacks that human element which is so vital 
a quality in masonry, and even in brick facing. There is a 
vast difference between the result of direct manual labour 
upon the face of a building and the indirect effect which is 
obtained by stuffing concrete into a mould. 

Despite all possible care in design, and all possible 
thought in execution, concrete buildings have demonstrated 
in most conclusive terms the impossibility of obtaining 
fine architecture by the use of concrete alone. 

This view may be criticised on the ground that it is taken 
from the standpoint of the extreme purist, but even purists 
have their uses. 

The point is of vital importance to architects, for it is 
evident that concrete building is not a passing craze, but 
a method which must extend more and more and assume a 
permanent aspect. It follows that the problem of finishing 
a concrete surface with some suitable effect is one that 
must be tackled seriously and solved in a practical fashion. 

For the cheapest forms of building, a colour-wash of 
distemper would provide a mitigation of the bare concrete 
surface. For buildings a little better, a stucco finish would 
be acceptable. But neither of these expedients will meet 
the case of buildings which, while they call for better treat- 
ment, do not admit of stone finishing or the more expensive 
effects. In this province new methods will certainly 
become necessary. The Roman plan of facing with trian- 
gular-shaped tiles offers a practical suggestion in this 
matter. 
the concrete was filled in between the shuttering. The 
effect on the surface gives the impression of very narrow 
bricks, while the wedge-shape or triangular formation gives 
the tiles a good bond with the concrete. This idea is worth 
serious consideration, for it would give a quite satisfactory 
effect without the expense of orthodox brick facing. 


Admittedly our brick and tile manufacturers would have 
to make tiles or bricks of novel form, but if there was a 


genuine approval of this idea, the exact form in practice 
would not matter. 

The position of affairs in the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles is such that any proposal which makes fresh demands 
in this direction may seem inopportune. 


But this problem, though it may involve temporary 


difficulties, is certainly not insoluble. eS 
Concrete building has come to stay, and the question o 
its most suitable treatment is one that demands an answer. 


A HOUSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. A. SnapEn, Architect. 


These tiles were doubtless placed in position as 
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The Racic Mortuary Chapel, Cavtat, Czechoslovakia. 


ENTRANCE FACADE. 


The ‘‘ Architectural Record” of New York gives an 
article by Mr. Kineton Parkes on a very interesting building 
which forms a Racic mortuary chapel at Cavtat. Mes- 
trovic, as is well known, was a shepherd boy whose tastes 
and talents led him to become a sculptor. At the age of 
18 he was a marble carver’s apprentice at Spalato, where 
he gained a municipal scholarship, and subsequently went 
to the Vienna Academy of Arts. In 1897 the Secessionist 


Ivan Mestrovic, Architect -Sculptor. 


Art movement took place in Vienna, but Mestrovic neither 
belonged to it nor to the academic school, making it. his 
object to interpret and embody Slav traditions in his own 
manner. 

The great temple which was to embody the history and 
aspirations of the race, and was shown in Western Europe 
in the form of a model, remains unbuilt, but Mestrovic has 
in a small building which takes the form of a mortuary 


: DETAILS OF FIGURES ON CHAPEL WALLS. 
From * The Architectural Record.” 


Ivan MEstrovic, Sculptor. 
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HIGH ALTAR IN THE RACIC MORTUARY CHAPEL. 
Ivan Mestrovic, Architect. 


chapel given his conception of architectural and sculptured 
forms. It is erected to the memory of a Ragusan family of 
the name of Racic and includes standing effigies of the 
father, mother and daughter. Mestrovic ‘carried out this 
work during the years 1920-22. 

The building is of local stone—Brocca and Dalmatian 
marbles; the sculpture of the same stone and bronze. 
It is 16 metres by 14 metres and 94 metres high, of octagonal 


CHAPEL OF ST. ROCHUS. 


Ivan Mesrroyic, Architect. 
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form, with four projecting compartments, one of which 
forms the porch, another the altar, the two side ones chapels, 
the whole giving a cruciform expression to the central 
octagon. The interior is only lighted by the cupola and — 
six small windows at the sides. The altar is lighted by 
large candlesticks in spiral candlesticks on consoles. The 
crypts below are marked by symbolic statues on the walls | 
and contain the names of those commemorated. The — 
chapel is less original in its general-form than in its archi- 
tectural detail, which indicates that, while being original, 
Mestrovic is not one who rebels against all zsthetic con- 
ventions. Mestrovic’s forms and manners are probably 
less strange to his own people than to us—the product and — 
outcome of a very different historical development—but 
it remains to be seen what will be the outcome of this | 
movement, of which he is the great exponent. 


Report on the Bartlett School of Archi- | 
tecture. j 
University College—Session 1923-24. 
Day Coursks. 

During the Session 1923-24 the number of full- tia | 
Day Students registered in the School of Architecture _ 
was 55. The total. registration of the School was as 
follows :— 


Women. Men. Total. 


Full-time Day Students ..... aia: Al 55 ay 

Part-time Day Students ...... 2 5 7 

Evening Design Class ........ 0 7 4a 

Ateli¢t..i.n yds waea ne oe 1 17 18 Say 

Town-Planning Dept.......... 1) 922” (23 al 
18 — 102 


In addition to this total, some 30 students from the Slade — 
School have attended lectures on the History of Architecture 
(Ancient and Classic). 

At the opening of the Session, Mr. W. R. Jaggard, 
F.R.I.B.A., was appointed to the lectureship i in Building 
Construction vacated by Mr. Martin Briggs, and Mr. H. 
Warren Wilson, A.R.C.A., took up the duties of Art Master 
in the studios. Mr. Corfiato, S.A.D.G., jomed the Depart- 
ment in December as Senior Assistant in place of Mr. | 
Burford, who resigned. 

It is satisfactory again to be abie to report that all | 
candidates entering for Part I (Drawing and Design) in | 
the Diploma and Degree Examinations have passed, a — 
particularly good report of the work submitted for the — 
Diploma being made by the External Examiners. These ; 
candidates are sitting for Part II of their respective i 
examinations. Three students from. the School were 
accepted for the preliminary competition for the Prix de 
Rome, and one of these was selected to enter for the Final 
Competition. The Rome Prize was not awarded, but the 
candidate from the Bartlett School, Mr. MA. Sisson, 
secured the Jarvis Scholarship. 

Another important competition, which took place shortly 
after the period covered by this report, viz., the Victory 
Scholarship, open to students in all the Schools of Archi- | 
tecture of Great Britain, was won by a fourth year student — 
of the School, Mr. C. H. Short. 

During the Session special emphasis has been bret 
to bear on the constructional side of design, and an effort 
is being made to bring about a fuller comprehension of the 
scientific method of construction demanded by present-day 
requirements, and to achieve improvement in planning. 
Iu connection with this aspect of the work, a collection of 
original working drawings by contemporary architects 18 
being formed, in order to familiarise students with various 
types of modern- architecture. Gifts to this collection 
have been made by several well-known architects, the 
most recent donation being that from Sir John Simpson 
of a set of working drawings prepared for the buildings 
at the Wembley Exhibition. This collection is useful for 
reference. In view of the necessity for combining engi- 
neering and architectural studies for modern work, I am 
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much indebted to Professor Coker and the staff of the 
Engineering Department of the College for the additional 
help they have afforded this year. Apart from the usual 
work of Mr. Sprague, assistance in Reinforced Concrete 
Construction has been provided in the Studio by Mr. H. J. 
Collins, and a series of tests of materials has been arranged 
for Architecture students by Mr. B. Lloyd-Evans. This 
co-operation has been of great value. I have also again to 
thank Professor HE. A. Gardner and Mr. Sutherland for 
help given in the subjects of Archeology and Acoustics 
respectively. 

Visits have been paid on several occasions to modern 
buildings, as well as to the British and the Victoria and 
Albert Museums, while Mr. Mervyn Macartney granted 
facilities to the students to study the repairs now in progress 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. A generous invitation was 
received from Messrs. Manders Bros. of Wolverhampton, 
in accordance with which nearly the whole School visited 
their works at Wolverhampton on July 2, all expenses 
being borne by the firm. The party were shown over the 
works by a representative of the firm. 

Two special Departmental Lectures were arranged 
during the Session ; the first on November 12, 1923, was 
delivered by Mr. Coleman, a prominent American specialist, 
on American methods of treating stone and artificial stone 
fagades. The lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides and 
cinematograph films, and was much appreciated. On 
Friday, June 20, Mr. S. Hurst Seager, a former student of 
the College, now practising in New Zealand, lectured on 
the system of lighting in the Art Galleries of Europe. 
Besides these strictly departmental arrangements, Mr. 
Jaggard, in collaboration with Mr. A. Belcher, gave a 
course of ten evening lectures in the Second Term on 
“Some Essentials of Modern Building Construction and 
Estimating and Pricing.” This course was well attended 
by students of the School and by a fair number of outsiders. 

Reports from the Old Students seem to show that the 
majority of those who have passed through the School 
recently are making a good start in the Profession. Several 
of the former students were engaged in the preparation 
of drawings for the buildings at Wembley, and two were 
acting as Clerks of the Works. A satisfactory tribute to 
the School training may be read in the numerous applica- 
tions lately received from practising architects for men to 
take up positions as assistants on the conclusion of their 
courses here. In more than one case the request has 
come from a firm where students from the School have 
previously worked, and the demand is for more of a similar 
type. 

A new feature of the School this session is the constant 
exhibition of students’ work on view in the Museum. 
Under this new system, representative examples of students’ 
work are hung every month in the Museum, affording an 
opportunity for comparison and criticism for the students, 
and an indication of the type and standard of the current 
work to any visitor. A larger exhibition was arranged 
at the end of the term, in connection with the International 
Congress on Architectural Education, organised by the 
R.I.B.A. Illustrations of students’ work have now been 
added to the new special prospectus, which, it is hoped, 
will bring the School more effectively before the notice 
of schoolmasters and parents. 

The activities of the Staff have, as usual, not been entirely 
confined to the School. Apart from books published 
during the session, I have lectured at Cambridge and 
Manchester Universities, at the Architectural Association, 
it Welwyn Garden City, at Bedford, and for the University 
of London Extension Board. Mr. Stratton has made two 
ours in Holland, in November and February, visiting 
several Dutch towns, where he lectured on Renaissance 
\rchitecture. In the Palace of Art, at the British Empire 
{xhibition, I was invited to undertake the preparation of 
he 1815 Period room, while Mr. Stratton was asked to 
indertake the 1750 room. 

In conclusion, I must express the deep regret of the 
‘chool at the death of two members of the Architectural 
‘ducation Committee, which has occurred, during the 
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Session. In Mr. W. H. Ward the Department has lost a 
valued friend, whose interest in, and help given to, the 
School has long been appreciated, while the Department 
shares in the common loss suffered by the College and the 
University in the recent tragic death of Dr. Walmsley, 
the Chairman of Convocation. The School owes grateful 
thanks for the valuable addition made to the collection 
of architectural slides by the bequest of Mr. Ward's collec- 
tion of slides illustrating French Renaissance Architecture. 


THE Evenine Scuoon. 

The Evening School has been carrying on its work 
throughout the Session with 17 students on the roll. 
Much good work is done in this class by students engaged in 
offices during the day, who are anxious to work up their 
testimonies for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. It is hoped 
to ‘extend its scope next Session by adding a permanent 
course of lectures on Building Construction. 


THE ATELIER. 

The Atelier has had a record membership of 18 during 
the session. A special Jury of Practising Architects has 
been formed which meets periodically to criticise and assess 
the work done, and several subjects have been well worked 
out during the year. In the First Term, at the invitation 
of the Transport Board, a special design was worked out 
for a charabanc station, and the solutions to this problem 
were exhibited at the Transport Exhibition at Olympia. 
The best of these were also sent on exhibition to King’s 
College during the Christmas vacation. It is hoped next 
Session to comprehend in the work of the Atelier the whole 
range of the R.I.B.A. and other prize competitions. 

(Signed) A. E. RICHARDSON, 

December 12, 1924. Professor of Architecture. 


Mr. 8. Hodgson Doyle, L.S.A., architect and surveyor, of 
Park Row, Leeds, informs us that he has removed to Calverley 
Chambers, Victoria Square, and his telephone number is 26902 
Leeds. 


CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY, HANTS: MAIN NORTH ENTRANCE 


[This illustration should have been included in our last week’s 

poe in PT ana ney te article on ‘*The Beauties and 
uriosities o ristehurch,” page 162, by H. A. J. L 
A.R.I.B.A.—Ep.] Dae x omer 
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Correspondence. 


The Late Society of Architects. 
To the Editor of Tam ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—With the official passing of the Society of 
Architects it is not perhaps altogether out of order to place 
on record what in a certain sense may appear as a vote of thanks 
to those who have for nearly half a century governed its policy. 
We all know that the Society was formed by a section of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British Architects who 
could not at that time agree with its policy. The Society of 
Architects has merited the thanks of the whole profession 
by its constant activity—its very vital and pressing activities 
in all branches of professional interest. There was a time not so 
very long ago when the R.I.B.A. could be accused, with a certain 
amount of justification, of being very much behind the times, in 
fact with being virtually asleep. In those days men turned to 
the Society and found a sympathetic hearing and support. 
It is our earnest hope that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, having absorbed its very active rival, will not now return 
to the profound slumber that governed its policy some few years 
ago.—Yours faithfully, “ RETIRED.” 


Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants. 
To the Kditor of Tam ARCHITECT. 
26 Buckingham Gate, 
London, $.W.1. 
[Copy or LETTER SENT TO THE KrrRKCALDY BuRGH COUNCIL. | 
The Town Clerk, 
The Kirkcaldy Burgh Council, 
The Town Hall, Kirkcaldy. 

Dear Sir,—Arising from your recent advertisement in the 
“Scotsman,” a summary of which reads as follows, I am in- 
structed by my Council to lodge this protest against the amount 
of salary offered. 

“Two Assistants required for the Borough Surveyors 
Department . . . to be competent surveyors, levellers and 
draughtsmen . . . one to have experience in the preparation 
of housing and slum clearance schemes, good knowledge of 
building construction, and able to take out quantities . 
the other is to be experienced in road improvements, streets 
and sewers.” 

The salary offered is £150 per annum or £2 17s. 9d. per week. 
To the knowledge of my Council this “Salary” is exactly 
ONE POUND per week LESS than is being paid by one of the 
worst payers amongst Local Government Authorities to an 
ordinary draughtsman. 

Your Council desires to further the estimate work of Slum 
Clearance, which it cannot accomplish without the competent 
services of architects and surveyors to plan and prepare the 
scheme. For thisimportant work, to say nothing of the Housing 
Scheme, Road, Street and Sewer Improvements, and in addition 
the taking out of Quantities, a prolonged and costly course of 
training is necessary. In payment of those professional services 
your Council is prepared to pay 9s. 73d. per day (taking a week 
of six working days). To say that it is an insult to the pro- 
fession of architecture and surveying is to use a mild expression. 

It is suggested that your Council finds out (for it surely cannot 
know) the wages being paid to the Building Trades Operatives, 
Builders’ Foremen, Clerks of Works, etc. For its assistance in 
this matter perhaps the following list of recent advertisements 
may be of use (no comment is required). 


Per week. 
Battersea Boro’ Council, General Foreman £7 7 0 
City of Leicester, Clerk of Works .. Spee ene Leseu!) 
Bermondsey Boro’ Council, Costs Clerk 6.5620 
Radcliffe U.D.C., Road Foreman .. RQeeae. OS 
Walsall Town Council, Clerk of Works 6 0 0 


Tradesman in the Building Industry 

£3 15s. to4 0 0 
Porter (Covent Garden) a 3 410 70 
Tramway Inspector ass £4-15s. to 60 0 

Further that it enquires as to the cost of similar professional 
services if engaged upon a fee basis. 

Having compared these discoveries with its own 9s. 74d. per 
day, your Council will realise that of the profiteers said to be 
in this country it is itself the most flagrant example. 

This Association has a BASIC Minimum Salary, which it 
claims on behalf of its members of 26 and over, of £5 10s. per 
week, and which I trust your Council will adopt without delay. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the local M.P., Councillors, 
the Professional Institutes and to the Press, to ensure speedy 
attention on the part of your Council to a public scandal. 

Trusting you will give this matter your immediate attention. 
—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Jonn Mrrouett, General Secretary. 


Pulverised Coal, 


To the Editor of Tan ARCHITECT. as 
Smr,—I was amazed to read the paragraph on this subjech — 
in your issue of the 20th instant, as the uninitiated would gather — 
from this that pulverised coal was quite a new idea, and your — 
remarks are more surprising in view of the fact that the rotary — 
cement kiln, by which practically the entire output of Portland — 
cement is produced, owes its efficient working to pulverised coal _ 
firing, and has been in use in the Portland cement industry for — 
upwards of 25 years. Undoubtedly Germany has made some _ 
progress with this method of burning coal, but credit is due to the — 
United States for its practical development. It has been in use — 
there for a number of years in practically every industry, but more 
especially for steam raising in some of their largest central power 
stations. Although it has only been adopted in this country — 
during the last five years, quite a number of installations are at 


work here and some of our central power stations have either _ 
installations at work or these are in course of constructi n ; 
Although having undoubted economical advantages I would — 
take exception to your statement that 98 per cent. efficiency 
is obtained by the use of pulverised coal, as this, of course, isa 
practical impossibility. Its advantages over burning coal in — 
the lump form are enormous, but the highest efficiency ever _ 
claimed for pulverised coal is more in the region of 88 per cent. _ 
There are various types of plant in use for the preparation of _ 
pulverised coal, but in principle they are very similar. One | 
method is the centralised distributing system and the other the — 
unit system. Theformer, which is adopted when large batteries 
of boilers are to be fired, consists of a grinding mill, dryer, storage 
bins, blowers and firing apparatus ; but the smaller units cont 
a grinding and firing apparatus on one base-plate and one i 
is applied to each boiler or furnace to be fired. With many — 
of these smaller plants, coal containing up to, say, 8 per cent. of — 
moisture can be dealt with and dryers are therefore eliminated. — 
The coalis ground to a fine powder, as fine as or finer tha 
Portland cement. It burns in suspension, similarly as wit 
oil fuel, and consequently fire grates are dispensed with. 
fundamental advantage of pulverised coal is that complete ca 
bustion is obtained. Each particle of coal as it enters the furna: 
is surrounded with an envelope of air and the latter is so com 
trolled at the burner that practically the exact amount requi 
for combustion is supplied. As a result of this, smoke is entirely - 
eliminated. A further advantage is that low grade fuels cai 
be burnt—that is to say, colliery refuse, such as slacks and fines. 
can be brought into service and efficiently utilised. I trus 
these few remarks will correct the impression that one woul 
gather from the paragraph referred to—that pulverised coal i 
unknown in this country.—Y ours, etc., Re 
AToMISED FuEL & ENGINEERING Co., Lrp. 
P. W. Grirrin, Managing Director. 
82 Victoria Street, Westminster, — 
London, 8.W. 1. 
February 27, 1925. 


To the Editor of Tas ARCHITECT. | 
Duar Str,—With regard to the very interesting note in your ~ 
issue of February 20 on the subject of the progress being made — 
with pulverised coal in Germany, it will perhaps not be without — 
interest to give a few facts regarding the history of pulverised — 
fuel, especially since this method of firing steam boilers and | 
furnaces in general has made amazing strides during the lasb | 
few years and is of particular interest to the architectural pro- | 
fession because it is entirely smokeless. : 
The first attempt to burn coal or other carbonaceous material — 
in a finely pulverised condition dates away back to about 1830, 
but undoubtedly the real practical pioneer of the whole subject _ 
was a British civil engineer named Thomas Russell Crampton, 
of London, who carried out a large amount of work on the ques- — 
tion between about the years 1869 and 1874, and in fact burned — 
over 2,000 tons of coal in this condition, both under steam — 
boilers and in the iron and steel industries. However, the subject 4 
was allowed to lapse, partly because Crampton—like most pioneers 
—was far ahead of his time, and it was not taken up again seriously | 
until somewhere about the year 1900, when coal in the pul- / 
verised condition commenced to be burned under steam boilers br 
in the cement industry. The enormous modern developments | 
that have taken place—and something like 4 million tons of coal | 
per annum are now being burned for steam generation—are almost | - 
entirely due to American work, although much progress has . 
also been made in France and Germany. 
By far the most important system to-day for pulverised fuel — 
is what is known as “ Lopulco,” an American method which was — 


lhe 
| 


perfected about 1920 and has revolutionised the whole of our} 


ideas on the firing of boilers. The first large power station toy 
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adopt this system was the well-known Lakeside Station of the 
Milwaukee Electric Light and Power Company, and this last three 
or four years many of the largest and most important power 
stations in the world have also adoptedit, especially in the United 
States; such as, for example, the Trenton Channel Station of the 
Detroit Edison Company, the Cahokia installation at St. Louis, 
the huge Ford plant at River Rouge, Detroit, and also at Walker- 
ville in Canada, the Cleveland Electricity Company, the Colfax 
station at Pittsburgh, and many others. 

A licence to manufacture the ‘“‘ Lopulco ” system is held in 
Great Britain by the Underfeed Stoker Co., Ltd., of London, who 
secured the first British order at Willesden Power Station 
(London) towards the end of 1923, followed by a second order 
at St. Pancras. To-day there are seven or eight large installa- 
tions in hand, including the Birmingham and Derby Corporations, 
so that we shall soon have pulverised fuel running in this country. 
Also it may be stated that this method is now beginning to make 
great progress in France and has been adopted for the huge 
Gennevilliers Power Station in Paris, one of the largest in Europe 
and much bigger than any installation in Great Britain, whilst 
itis also now running at the Vitry station in Paris. 

As already indicated, the combustion is entirely smokeless, 
the coal being crushed and dried down to about 3 per cent. mois- 
ture using the hot exit chimney gases, being then pulverised to 
the equivalent of about 90 per cent. through 100 mesh screen 
(100 holes per linear inch) and 60 per cent. through 200 mesh 
screen. It is then burned, mixed with air, in burners like gas 
or oil, and the combustion is almost theoretically perfect, about 
20 per cent. excess air being required, instead of the usual 
50-200 per cent. excess, so that it is not only smokeless but also 
contains no CO (carbon monoxide) or unburnt gases. 

Essentially the secret of success has been the perfection of the 
method of constructing the combustion chamber so as to with- 
stand the fierce heat, which in the ordinary way simply melts 
up the brickwork, and the principle used is that of hollow air- 
cooled walls through which air is constantly circulated, com- 
bined with water-cooled tubes at the bottom of the furnace, 
known as the “ water screen ’’ which keeps down the temperature 
and prevents the ash becoming molten.—Yours, etc., 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER. 


by 


Wooden Houses. 
To the Editor of Tor ARCHITECT. 

Drar Sir,—In most of the daily papers there are frequent 
references to the scarcity of houses, and the difficulties that 
appear to exist (high prices of materials and labour and the 
objection of the trades unions to allow any house to be built 
unless it is built by members of the Builders’ Union). Now, in 
Kent, in this county and in Hertfordshire, there are many houses 
built almost entirely of wood. Some of these are reputed to be 
100 and, indeed, 200 years old or more. They are reported to 
be quite comfortable dwellings, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Why is not this kind of house built to-day ? Has the 
building of them been stopped by the insurance companies, or 
by the local county councils? Please accept my apologies for 
troubling you by these questions, but I am anxious to get some 
authoritative information on the subject.—-Yours truly, 

J. H. Sams. 

Hooe Lodge, Hooe, Battle. 

February 26, 1925. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Marcu 6, 1875. 
COMPETITIONS. 


Under this heading we propose to give each week, or as often 
as may be necessary, a brief account of the conditions of such 
competitions as may at the time be open to the profession. In 
doing so we shall point out what conditions have been framed 
in accordance or at variance with the rules agreed upon at the 
General Conference of 1872; beyond this it will not be our 
province to go, our object being to help the reader to ascertain 
(more than an advertisement can) whether the conditions of a 
particular competition are likely to meet with his views, rather 
than to furnish a reprint of such details of requirements, etc., 
as he must, after all, obtain for himself. The numbers refer to 
the corresponding paragraphs in the General Conference Rules 
above mentioned. 

Warrington Road Schools, Prescot, Lancashire. 


The conditions of this competition are somewhat remarkable, 
and architects ought to study them carefully before they expend 
time or money in preparing drawings. 

1, As to professional advice, we are informed that “if aid be 
necessary to enable the Board to arrive at a decision satis- 
factory to themselves, they will avail themselves of professional 
assistance.” 
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3. Scale and number of drawings are stated, further that 
there are to be no perspectives. 

4. “The amount proposed to be expended by the Board igs 
not to exceed 1,800/.”’> Accommodation, 450 children. 

5. Clause (e) of this rule is altered as follows :—‘‘ The Board 
reserve to themselves liberty, in the event of the lowest builder’s 
tender exceeding the architect’s estimate by 74 per cent., to 
abandon the plans without making any payment or compensation 
to the architect.” 

6. No exhibition is promised. 

7. “The Board do not bind themselves to accept any plan 
in its entirety, but they intend that the author of the design 
which may be most approved shall have the superintendence of 
the erection; they reserve to themselves, however, the right 
to deviate from this purpose should they see fit to do so. In 
such case the Board would purchase the selected plans at the price 
of 25 guineas the set.” 

8. Beyond these vague alternatives of “employment ” and 
“25 guineas the set,’ no premiums are offered. 

9. We presume that the acceptance of the 25 guineas is in- 
tended to deprive the author of the ownership of the “set,” 
which would become the property of the promoters. 


Competition News. 

The Norfolk County Council invite architects to submit designs 
for an extension building adjacent to the Shirehouse, Norwich. 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 will be paid to the authors 
of those designs which are adjudged to be respectively first, 
second and third in order of merit. 

The competition will be held under the Regulations of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and on the nomination of 
the President of the Institute the County Council has appointed 


Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A., of 2 Gray’s Inn Square, _ 


London, W.C., to adjudicate on the whole of the designs sub- 

mitted, and to make the award. 
Provided the County Council is satisfied as to the estimated 

cost of the building, the author of the first premiated design will 


be appointed to carry outthdwork and will be remunerated at the — 


rate of commission sanctioned by the Institute. 
of the first premium will merge in such charges. az 

A plan of the site, together with conditions of the competition, 
a schedule cf the accommodation to be provided, and a photo- 
graph of the existing Shirehouse, may be obtained by hona fide 
intending competitors from H. C. Davies, Clerk to the Council, 
The Shirehouse, Norwich. : 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
has nominated Mr. Alfred W. 8. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor 
in the Coalville Baths Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. must not take part 
in the Stocksbridge Baths Competition, the conditions of which 
are not in accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 


The R.I.B.A. Gold Medal. 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, R.A., has been nominated by the 


for 1925. 


The amount | 


R.I.B.A. as a fitting recipient of the R.I.B.A. Gold Medal 


Trade Note. 


A particularly useful and comprehensive Builders’ Hardware 
catalogue has been sent us for examination by Messrs. Parker, 
Winder & Achurch, Ltd. (the largest hardware firm in the Mid- 
lands). They style it “ Everything for Housing Schemes,” and 
it thoroughly deserves this title. Within its 112 pages it treats 


on every possible thing handled by architect, builder, carpenter | 


and allied trades—from door knobs to baths, from concrete 
mixers to combination grates, all fully illustrated. We strongly 
advise the trade to apply for a copy, asking for their special 
discounts. Buying from ‘“ Brum” means buying from the 


centre of the hardware industry, and Parker, Winder & Achurch, © 


Ltd., have been established there since 1837. Application should 
in all cases be made on printed memos or business note-paper, t0 
ensure the trade terms. 


RoTHERHAM.—The local Education Authority have approved — 
the plans of Messrs. Empsall & Clarkson, architects, Price Hall 
Yard, Bradford, for the proposed erection of a new school at — 


Denaby Main. 


SmeTuwick.—The Housing Committee recommend the tender 
of Housing, Ltd., of Blackheath, Birmingham, tor 14 houses at_ 
£463 10s. 9d. each, 32 at £463 11s. 6d. each and 96 at £463 15s. _ 


each.—Plans passed :. workshop, Dartmouth Road, for Midland | 


Motor Co., Ltd. ; refreshment room and shelter at Shireland Inn, Fa 


for Messrs. Mitchells & Butlers, Ltd. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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General News. 


Barking Town.—Plans are to be prepared for a welfare 
centre to be erected at Greatfields Recreation Ground.—Addi- 
tional accommodation is to be provided at the hospital, and the 
Surveyor is to prepare plans.—A disinfecting station is to be 
erected at the hospital.—Plans passed: cinema, Tanner Street, 
for Mr. W. Lucas; mission hall, Ripple Road, for Mr. EK. J. 
Phillips ; 4 houses, Faircross Avenue, for Mr. A. Ball. 

BERMONDSEY.—A Catholic settlement is to be erected in 
Fair Street in accordance with plans submitted by Mr. Edwin 8. 
Wood.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. Nowell Parr, architect, 
on behalf of the Black Eagle Brewery for an extension of the 
bottling stores in White’s Grounds. 

BirMincHamM.—The Watch Committee propose the acquisition 
of a site in Newhall Street for the purpose of a divisional police 
station.—Loans as follows have been sanctioned: mental hos- 
pital extensions, £19,677; elementary school, Piggott Street, 
£13,950; erection on buildings at Lickey Hill for Parks Com- 
mittee, £42,485; reconstruction of bridge, Bromford Lane, 
£19,250. 

Buackpoot.—Messrs. Hogarth Pollard, Ltd., builders, 190 

entral Drive, are erecting 3 large shops and houses on a site 
in Crossland Road. 

Brixwortu.—The Red Lion public house is to be rebuilt by 
Messrs. R. Phipps & Co., of Northampton. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Borough Surveyor has been authorised 
to prepare plans for an underground convenience in Clarence 
Street.—Mr. H. Rainger proposes the erection of 22 houses of 
superior type in Gloucester Road.—The tenders have been 
accepted of Mr. William Drew, £9,240, for the erection of 21 
three-bedroomed houses, and Messrs. Eggleton & Co., for 
£3,526 17s. 6d., for 11 two-bedroomed houses.—The Borough 
Surveyor is to obtain tenders for decorating the large hall. 

Coutspon.—The Surveyor has prepared plans for 94 houses 
on the Chipstead Valley land.—Plans passed: conversion of 
Selsdon Park House into residential hotel, for Mr. A. D. Sander- 
son; chapel and Sunday school, Chipstead Valley Road, for 
Mr. EK. B. Pinch. 

Dupitry.—The Housing Committee recommend the tender 
£26,130 of Messrs. William Cooper & Sons for the erection of 
58 houses on the Cradley Road site-—The Housing Committee 
propose to build 1,000 houses within the next two years.—Plans 
passed: social hall, King Street, for Trustees Congregational 
Church, 

EKAsTBOURNE.—The Town Council are to build electricity sub- 
stations at a cost of £7,500.—The Housing Committee have 
decided to invite tenders for the erection of 200 concrete houses. 
—Permission is to be sought for the experimental erection of a 
number of the “ Wild” type of house.—The provision of medi- 
cinal baths at the Devonshire baths is advocated.—A scheme is 
under consideration for providing a roller skating rink over the 
men’s swimming bath.—A handicraft centre is to be provided at 
St. Philip’s school.—Plans passed: sports pavilion, Kent 
House, Staveley Road, for Mr. E. Smith ; semi-detached cottages, 
Windermere Crescent, for Mr. A. Ford, architect, on behalf of 
Artizans’ Co. 

Hate.—Negotiations are now completed for the acquisition 
of St. Baldred’s Hall, Hale, by the Hale Conservative Club, 
which is to be adapted for new club premises. 

Itrorp.—A pavilion is to be rected at Valentine’s Park.— 
Plans and specifications for the new central library will shortly 
be completed.—Twelve houses are to be erected by the Council 
at the rear of the electricity works.—Plans passed : 47 houses, 
Staines Road, for Mr. W. H. Dudley; Baptist Church, Ilford 
Lane, for Mr. H. F. Murrell ; 6 houses, Beehive Lane, for Mr. A. 
Smith ; 6 houses, Mayfield Villas, for Mr. A. E. Clements; 21 
houses, Avenue Gardens, for Mr. S. Robinson; 140 houses, 
Quebec Road, Cranley Drive, and Westernville Gardens, for 
Suburban Developments (London), Ltd. 

Lerps.—The Corporation Baths Committee are considering 
the provision of public washhouses and propose to inspect those 
in Manchester.—Mr. Mark Haley is to erect 28 houses on the 
Cross estate.—The City Engineer is to prepare antended plans 
for the conversion of buildings on the Chapel Town Barracks 
estate into tenements.—Tenders are to be invited for the con- 
struction of 13 public conveniences at a cost of £5,780.—A new 
blacksmith’s shop is to be built at a waterworks.—The Anglo- 
American Qil Co. propose the erection of a petrol store in Clar- 
ance Road with a capacity of 70,000 gallons.—Plans passed : 
4 houses, Cambridge Gardens estate, for Mr. William Teal ; 
4 houses, Chapel Allerton estate, for Mr. ©. Higgins; 12 houses, 
Church Lane, for Mr. F. Holmes; 4 houses, Davis Avenue, for 
Mr. A. Dickinson. 

Lrrcu.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. C. B. Powell, 
architect, Dublin, for Parish Hall, St. Joseph’s Church, Market 


Street, and the contract has been placed with Mr. A. E. Prescott, 
builder, Platt Street, Leigh, Lancashire. 

Liverroot.—An appeal for funds is to be issued for the 
erection of a new hospital for women to be erected at the junction 
of Faulkner Street and Bedford Street, estimated to cost 
£120.000. The plans were prepared by Mr. Edmund Kirby, 
architect, 5 Cook Street. 

MANCHESTER.—As a memorial to the late secretary, Mr, 
Arthur Taylor, the committee of the Ancoats Lads’ Club, Bes- 
wick Street, Ancoats, have decided upon a scheme which em- 
braces the renovation of the premises and the provision of a 
Memorial Hall. The scheme is estimated to cost £5,000, and 
an appeal for funds is being made. The plans and specifications 
have been prepared by Mr. H. S. Fairhurst, A.R.1.B.A., 14 
Chancery Lane, Manchester.—The Health Ministry have con- 
sented to the proposals of the Corporation to build 500 houses and 
to subsidise 1,000.—As an experiment the Housing Committee pro- 
pose to erect a pair of houses of the Atholl type and 4 houses of the 
composite type.—A scheme has been prepared for extensions at 
the Davyhulme sewage works at a cost of £465,000.—Private 


street improvements are proposed at a cost of £100,000.—A site 
at Newton Heath is to be acquired at a cost of £3,245 for the — 


erection of a technical school.—An expenditure of £4,716,000 
is recommended for the Haweswater water scheme. 


Market Harsoroven.—The Urban District Council haye — 


passed the following plans: 4 houses, Gt. Bowden Road, for 


Messrs. Gilbert Norman & James; 4 houses, Clarke Street and | 
Charles Street, for the Misses Hickman; 6 houses, Coventry | 


Road, for the Land Society. 


MrppLEetTon.—The Yorkshire Dyeing & Proofing Co., Ltd., are | 
proposing extensions to their mill premises and offices at Spring 


Vale, Middleton. Plans have been prepared by Mr. W. Long- 


worth, architect, 4 St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. Quantities 
by Mr. T. Sumner Smith, F.S.1., 25 Cross Street, Manchester. 
Contract placed with Robert Taylor & Co., Manchester Old 


Road, Middleton. 


MorxecamBr.—The Town Council have approved the scheme 
for the construction of a new park in Regent Road at a cost of 


£30,725. Sanction of the Unemployment Grants Committee 
is to besought. 
Netson.—Plans are to be prepared for the erection of the 


new hospital estimated to cost £40,000 to £50,000, towards 


which Sir A. Nelson has promised £10,000. The new structure 
will be a brick building of two storeys.—Under the will of the 
late Miss Eliza Dixon, of Burnley, the sum of £3,000 has been 


paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners towards the cost of 
the erection cf a new church for St. Bede’s parish in Railway 
Street, Nelson. The architect who is preparing the plans is Mr. _ 


R. Jacques. No contracts are placed. 
PETERBOROUGH.—Plans passed : 
and Westfield Road, for Mr. R. S. Jelli ngs ; additions to premises, 
Searjeant Street, for Co-operative Society. ‘ 


RamsBorrom.—The Surveyor to the Urban District Council, — 


Mr. T. H. Bell, M.I.M. & C.E., is preparing plans in an honorary 


capacity for alterations and additions to the Aitken Cottage 


Hospital for the Board of Management. 


RocHDALE.—New premises are being erected by Messrs. | 


Ivesin Bros., house furnishers, of No. 46 Drake Street, as an 


extension to the existing buildings. The plans have been pre- | 


pared by Mr. T. Townsend, architect, Fleece Street, Rochdale, — 
and the contractors are Messrs. Thomas Wilkinson & Son, 
Walpole Street, Rochdale. 

Srokz-oN-TRENT.—The Corporation are purchasing land at 


a cost of about £20,000, for new sewage works at Brent Vale. 
—A committee are considering the erection of branch libraries. | 


—The Stoke public baths are to be extended.—-The Borough © 


Surveyor is to prepare a scheme tor the reconstruction of the 


Burslem Old Town Hall with a view to concentrating all the — 


Burslem District Corporation offices on the ground floor and — 


utlising the first floor for public purposes.—A new maple dance 
floor at Victoria Hall, Henley, is suggested.—Mr. Sherwin. 


architect, has prepared layout plans fur developing land at the | 


Paddock, Trentham.—Messrs. Jones & Hilton are developing | 
the Harpfields estate—-The Newcastle Burgesses Trust are | 
laying out streets on Stubbs Fields estate-—Tenders are to be 
obtained for the erection of 700 houses.—Plans passed : 6 houses, | 


for Messrs. J. H. Holloway; 20 houses, Biddulph Road, for — 


Mr. W. Poole; 4 houses, Leek New Road, for Mr. T. Cooper; 
reconstruction of premises in High Street after fire and additions © 
for Messrs. Hopkins. a 

York.—The Housing Committee expects to let contracts this i 
year for a further 300 houses.—Plans passed: 4 cottages, Hun-— 
tingdon Road, for Mr. J. Dowling ; alterations, Castle Howard 


Inn, Townend Road, for Tadcaster Tower Brewery Co. 


20 houses, Grange Road | 
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The Dilemma and How to End it. 


We are asked to comment on a pamphlet we have 
received which is entitled ““ How to Get Houses. At 
the L.C.C. Elections Put Houses First!” The 
electorate has apparently answered the question by 
returning the Municipal Reformers to power with one 
more adherent than they previously had, and by 
strengthening the Socialist Party at the expense of the 
Progressives. In other words, this election has 
followed the parallel of the late General Election, 
showing that London as a whole is in favour of a 
moderate municipal policy. 

The Housing League was formed with the object of 
exerting political pressure to bring about a great 
enlargement of the Council’s housing activities and it 
may be taken they have signally failed in their 
object. 

In the pamphlet many true things are stated with 
which all will agree ; it is only the inferences drawn 
from these premises which seem to us to be at fault. 
It is stated that out of over half a million structurally 
separate houses something lke half are occupied by 
two or more families. It is admitted—and the admis- 
sion is important—that for statistical purposes a 
single lodger is described as a second family, and 
probably the number of houses classed under this 
distinction as two-family houses is a large one.. 

It is stated that the evil is an increasing one, which 
we are perfectly ready to admit. Figures are given to 
show that the actual number of houses built in 1920-25 
only amounted to 9,313. The Housing Committee of 
the Council in 1924 reported that the annual output 
of houses to meet the growth of population should 
amount to 12,000. The League asks what guarantee 
there is that the 1924 programme of 20,000 houses can 
be carried out with greater success than the 1919 
programme of 29,000 houses. 

The League admits that it is not the want of money 
which is stopping building, since in the last five years 
over £25,000,000 has been voted and only £9,637,423 
expended. Nor is it the want of land, since the sites 
held by the Council are at present ample and there is 
no difficulty in obtaining more under the Acquisition of 
Land Act of 1919. The League also admits that the 
failure to build is not caused by a want of material, 
but by a shortage of labour, which cannot be obtained 
from the L.C.C. technical schools or other sources in 
sufficient quantity. 

The League’s remedies are to insist on dilution, the 
working of longer hours and payment by results, 
combined with the training of the personnel of a 
special housebuilding service, with guaranteed terms 
of employment, confined to house building under the 

_ Housing Acts. This policy can be carried out in two 
_ ways, either by a bitter struggle with the building 
unions or by agreement with them on terms which 
| would safeguard their interests. 
___ This seems an anticlimax, for it would appear that, 
_ like Rip Van Winkle, the League has been asleep for 
| years or it would know that the policy it states has 
_ been proposed to the unions time after time for many 
years and that the unions have never failed to reject it. 


Our remedy is a very different one and would be far 
more effective. It is not to strengthen the position of 
the unions by promising them a guaranteed amount 
of work on their own terms, which will enable them to 
be even more regardless of public interests than they 
are to-day, but to place housing, like other forms of 
building, on a free trade footing, letting the private 
individual build if it suits him to do so. The 
only assistance we would give the private speculator 
is to provide him with capital on the cheapest possible 
terms compatible with good finance and to sweep away 
every restriction which prevents him from getting the 
benefit of his enterprise. He should be allowed to 
rack out his property if he likes, for if he does so it will 
induce others to compete with him by building, and 
the provision of more houses will bring about a reduc- 
tion in rents. Further, we would give everyone every 
facility to become owners of property instead of 
occupiers of it. We believe, in a word, in sharply 
reversing all that has been enacted of recent years in 
respect to housing, for it is chiefly the evils caused by 
interference. and not those due to apathy, which have 
resulted in the conditions of to-day. 

We know what happens when a new district is built 
up. At first residents have no shops near by at which 
they can buy essentials. They get these at first with 
difficulty, but very soon shops are opened and in a 
short time all facilities for local supply grow up, but if 
it were the custom for a paternal Government to open 
official shops we might have long to wait, for, in the 
first place, the requirements of red tape would have to 
be met, and in the second, private enterprise would not 
come in. Who would be foolish enough to open a 
grocery store with the chance of having to compete 
with a State establishment backed by unlimited credit 
over the way? The fact is a nation can elect for 
State trading or adhere to allowing private enterprise 
to have its way, but it cannot combine both with any 
chance of success, and this combination is the impossible 
task that housing enthusiasts have persuaded the 
electorate to adopt. If they adhere to it, neither we 
nor any succeeding generation will see the end of the 
housing question. We may argue that other countries 
have tried similar experiments, but we cannot point to 
one in which they have been productive of satisfactory 
results. We are allowing ourselves to be more and 
more firmly tied up in the red tape of bureaucracy, 
which is responsible for the constant increase of non- 
productive employment. 

Sir Alfred Mond, among the many Ministers who 
have been appointed to the Ministry of Health, pro- 
duced actual results, and that because he had the 
wisdom to see that a drastic cutting down of promised 
work produced more and cheaper building, and no 
electoral advantage to be gained should induce others 
to adopt any other course than that of cutting out 
housing from Government programmes within the 
shortest possible space of time. The building trade 
unions will act in one manner when they think they 
have a State programme to fall back on, financed by 
the taxpayer, and in quite another way when they have 
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to build for the individual who has to pay his way 
without assistance. For these and other reasons we 
regard the League’s programme as being futile, and the 
result of the L.C.C. election as showing that the 
average London voter is no longer to be beguiled by the 
promise of a new heaven and earth. 


Our Illustrations. 
VIEWS OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


GumBERT & BerenteE & ARNOLD H. Moszs, Architects. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The Alhambra, Granada. 


The Alhambra has been so often praised for the wonderful 
intricacy of its interior decorations in coloured and modelled 
plaster-work, its marble pavings and fountains and its 
beautiful iridescent ceramics that the fact that it was a 
fortress as well as a palace almost escapes notice. 

Seen from the neighbouring spurs of the Sierra Nevadas 
the red walls from which the building derives its name rise 
solidly from the hillside with no hint of any other qualities 
than those of architectural simplicity, repose and strength, 
and it is only from within the walls that the delicate 
complexity of its artistry reveals itself. Judged from a 
photograph seen in England the link between exterior and 
interior treatment seems to be missing and it would puzzle 
those who have net seen the building to guess the connection 
between the rigid lines of the outside and the lavish mul- 
tiplicity of detail within. . 

The unities are preserved, however, and in a twofold 
manner. Constructionally and decoratively the architecture 
of the Moors expresses itself not in terms of line, but as a 
matter of colour masses and surfaces. 

The broad bastions of the surrounding walls tell as notes 
of warm colour in the landscape and the lacey decorations 
within the courts and chambers are lace-like in the double 
sense that they never depart far from the flatness proper 
to a textile material or a style of construction based upon 
continuity and adhesion. 

Tenacious methods of building in strong concrete and 
in brickwork made concrete-like with large quantities of 
admirable mortar are fittingly decorated with details 
reminiscent of the patterns of woven originals and which are 
actually produced in the plastic substances clay and plaster. 

Moorish architecture has been called the architecture of 
the tent cloth and the tent pole; it is also the architecture 
of the potter; pre-eminently it is the architecture of the 
colourist. The horseshoe arch that appears so sordid and 
meaningless in our grey climate encloses a disc of solid blue 


State Normal School, Glassboro, N.J. 


We give illustrations from the “ American Architect” 
of a very fine school designed by Messrs. Guilbert and 
Betelle and Arnold H. Moses, Associated Architects. It is 
both in plan and external design a reminder that without 
the sacrifice of any practical requirements a school may 
be expressed in very dignified architectural terms. It 
also shows the result of a very careful study of the work of 
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At present building is a subsidised industry because “a 
of the housing programme, but prices would un- 
questionably fall were it dropped. And we have no 
statistics to show how many of those who are now 
receiving help in the form of subsidies could do 
without them. 


in a land where, though winter is cold, the skies are usually 
clear. 
The Court of the Lions is situated in the middle of the 
winter quarters of the fortress-palace and was built in 
1377, in the reign of Mohammed V. ; E 
The pavilions at the ends of the Court are crowned with 
hemispherical domes and, to keep the scale of decoration _ 
throughout the whole composition, the architect has — 
decorated the interior surfaces with a striking geometrical 
pattern, which is not less interesting for the fact that a 
certain amount of adjustment ekes out the geometry. 
Every minute panel is covered with carving upon which 
still exist the traces of bright colours and gilding. 
Although a great deal of the plaster work has been 
bleached to a creamy tint there is no doubt that it was also” 
formerly a blaze of gorgeous colour, since small particles’ 
of pigment lurk in the hollows of the modelling. The 
tower of the Captive, built on one of the bastions of the 
fortress wall, by Yusef I, who reigned 1333-1354, is less 
fantastic than the Court of the Lions, though perhaps it is 
for this very reason a more typical example of the style 
as a whole than is that culminating specimen of it built 1 
the next reign. The little chamber in the interior, whos 
window is illustrated in the photograph, is only 15 fee 
3 inches square, but is covered from pavement to ceilin 
with minute decoration. The ceiling itself is a truncated 
pyramid constructed of wood, with an elaborate pattern 
made up of nine pointed and twelve pointed stars designe 
to mitre about the edges of the pyramids’ four sides and 
top, and here the designer’s geometrical powers prove 
equal to the occasion, for the slope of the pyramid and the 
inclined lines of the pattern have been selected in referen 
to one another. 
Above this ceiling the solid brick roof of the tower 
carried on a barrel vault strong enough for the milita1 
purposes for which the tower was primarily erected. 


the Georgian period. Ihe balance of the main front 
very happy, but on a close examination it will be seen th 
very little has been spent on what may be called purely 
architectural features which could be eliminated. As m 
most American brick buildings stonework is more sparingly 
used that is often the case here—a result which adds to the 
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Terra-Cotta Buildings—Some Lessons from America—V. 
By G. G. Wornun, F.R.I.B.A. 


FITZHUGH BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 


In the four previous articles in the series buildings have 
en illustrated which are each executed in one of three 
‘pes of finishings of American terra-cotta. 

These three finishings are the “ imitative’? known as 
anitex (imitation granite) ; secondly, monochrome ; and 
irdly, polychrome. 

In each case it has been pointed out how effective is the 
stem of spraying a second coat of colour on the blocks 
fore firmg, in order to produce a speckled or broken 
ne, 

This system of spraying is obviously the only means of 
oducing a granite effect, but although less obvious, it is 
) less important a way by which to produce interesting 
lour effects. The result of stippling has all the merit of 
rra-cotta finish that it has in paint finish, producing the 
me broken or vibrating colour effects as compared with 
e harshness and uniformity of a flat tone. The matt 
a finish over this colouring is another feature to be 
ed, 

These articles have dealt, in addition with the various 
ges of manufacture, and the importance of the designing 
e, with special regard to jointing. i tk 
Among other illustrations this week are suggestions for 
> Jornting of large fluted columns, such as are used in the 
‘ade of the Firemen’s Fund Insurance building at San 
ineisco, here shown. The ingenuity with which’ this 
nting is concealed in the fluting shows the value of 


: 


FECHGARAADLALB IRIS, OER ESISESIEIELD 


Messrs. REED Brotuers, Architects, San Francisco. 


technical knowledge on the part of the architect when 
designing his detail. 

It is to be noted that the angle pilaster cap in this 
photograph contains but one horizontal joint and no verti- 
cal joints on the face of it, except angle jointing. 

The size of these angle blocks can be appreciated by the 
scale of the figure below. They are the largest blocks ever 
turned out by the manufacturers, Messrs. Gladding, McBean 
& Co., and show no evidence of twisting, cracking or 
warping. 

The finish of the terra-cotta on this building is matt 
enamel and the colour a warm buff with a grey speckle on 
it to break the colour. 

Up to now not very much has been described in these 
articles as to the actual fixing of the terra-cotta blocks. 
Last week it was mentioned that iron wires were usually 
fixed in position, where concrete construction is used, as 
the centering is erected. 

The illustrations included here of various types of hooks, 
rods and anchors show fairly clearly the methods usually 
adopted. 

The terra-cotta blocks are each well provided, during 
their manufacture, with holes for fixing. The hooks or 
hangers used are usually iron rods } in. in diameter. For 
blocks that are suspended such as for lintol soffits, a & in. 
diameter iron pin is inserted through the hole in each 
adjoining block, and this pin is then engaged by the hook 
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of an iron hanger. The hangers by means of nut and 
screw, is adjusted to the exact length required. 

In studying this system of fixing one is struck with how 
much thought and workmanship a finished terra-cotta 
front conceals. The detail photo of the entrance to the 
Fitzhugh Building here illustrated is a good example of 
what fine workmanship can achieve. The finishing is 
granitex. Here is hint of neither hook nor hanger, but a 
good clean piece of architectural detail. 

The repeating ornament throughout is admirably suited 
to the material, the ornament is clear cut, and the archi- 
tectural lines are wonderfully true. 

Although the successful facing of a building in terra- 
cotta involves much thought and accurate construction, it 
is a feat that is achieved daily in America. The material 
is so universally used because it is time saving, economical 
and fire resisting. It lends itself not only to a wide range 
of architectural form, but also to great opportunities for 
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colour. It is not a new material—in fact, it is one of th 
oldest building materials. It has, however, availed itsel 
of the benefits of modern machinery and science, and th 
clearest definition for terra-cotta might be given as 
building material which is the combination of brains an) 
brick. 


Hutu.—The Housing Committee are inviting the followin 
firms to submit alternative tenders, accompanied by specificé 
tions and drawings, for the erection of 50 and 200 parlour house 
on their patent methods of concrete construction : Messr: 
Henry Boot & Son (London), Ltd., Mr. R. G. Tarran (Centur, 
system) & Winget (1924), Ltd.—The City Engineer has bee 
asked to quote for 200 concrete houses by direct labour.—Th 
Education Committee have passed plans for the extensio 
of the Grammar School.—The Housing Committee have decide 
to place a contract with Messrs. Kettlewell, Son & Oo. fo 
an additional 200 brick houses on the North Hull site, at 
cost of £96,376. 
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Book Reviews. 


Building Construction Plates for Students and Others.” By 
A. Buchanan and W. H. Hudson. London: B. T. Bats- 
_ ford, Ltd. Part I, 5s.; Part I, 5s. 6d. 
“* Architectural Details.” By Louis Rouillion, B.S., M.A., and 
C. G. Ramsey. London: Chapman & Hall. 15s. 
The authors of the latter work prepared it for the benefit of 
students at the Mechanics’ Institute, N.Y. City, as even “ after 
a persistent search for an adequate text book,” a search carried 
on through many years,” they could not find such a work as 
hey desired. And yet, we should have thought a superfluity 
of such books had appeared on the market, if not in America, at 
pny rate over here. But even the States were not without 
literature of the particular kind. However, Messrs. Rouillion & 
\Ramsey have produced their work (published in New York 
py J ohn Wiley & Sons Inc.) almost simultaneously with a work of 
ulied nature issued by Messrs. Batsford in England. 
Both the English and American works should compete suc- 
-essfully with others already on the market, simply on account 
f their own merits, without depreciating their predecessors. 


The English work is in two parts, Elementary and Advanced, 
and consists of a series of over 100 plates, unaccompanied by 
text. The drawings are lucidly and generously full of matter, 
ranging over the whole gamut of building construction. 

The American book differs from Messrs. Buchanan and Hud- 
son’s, just noticed, in being accompanied by a good explanatory 
text, the plates, however, being the feature of the book, and 
equally valuable as are those of the English book ; indeed we 
regard them as of greater value to the student, being so thoroughly 
dimensioned. 

In England the cyma recta is not called an “ogee” ; this 
term is reserved for the cyma reversa ; but seemingly in America 
this is not so; apparently also in the States footings are not 
required for walls. The explanation of “‘entasis’’ on page 60 
is erroneous; entasis corrects the appearance of sinking-in of 
the shaft, not the diminution of its diameter. One or two other 
adverse criticisms might be offered, but without any sense of 
depreciating the merits of the book as a whole. John and 
Jonathan may be equally congratulated on the present occasion. 


‘ 
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FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. Lewis P. Hosarr, Architect, San Francisco. 


The Studio Year Book. 


The illustrations of this Year Book are devoted to kindred 
subjects. Architecture, Furniture Decoration, Gardens, etc., 
are subjects which are very closely inter-related. Architecture 
is a constructional art, but no house is complete without 
furniture, and many fine architectural efforts ‘are completely 
spoilt because of unsuitable furniture ; also, beautiful furni- 
ture may be unattractive by virtue of incorrect surroundings. 
Gardens are the necessary surroundings of fine architec- 
ture. The house should be the climax of surroundings 
which lead up to it. The first section of the book illustrates 
exteriors of houses designed by well-known architects, and 
represents all styles and schools of thought, and the collec- 
tion is of undoubted interest. O. P. Milne, Messrs. Harvey 
& Wicks, Oliver Hill, John D. Clarke, Evelyn Simmons, 
Louis de Soissons, Douglas Rowntree, L. L. Dussault, 
C. Berkeley Wills, Cyril A. Farey, C. H. B. Quennell, Messrs. 
Deane & Braddell, Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford, E. Guy 
Dawber, H. S. Goodhart-Rendel are a few of the architects 
who represent British domestic architecture in the publication. 
O. P. Milne has long been associated with work of marked indi- 
viduality, with many charming characteristic features. Oliver 
Hill’s work is of outstanding merit; his ideas for interior 
decoration are original, and full of interest. He recently 
erected a very fine house in Argylshire, a perspective drawing 
of which, by F. Griggs, was hung in the Royal Academy 
two years ago. 

John D. Clarke exhibited some excellent work by means of 
good photographs at the last Architecture Club exhibition, 
held at Grosvenor House. L. L. Dussault, of Birmingham, 
has a fine record for domestic architecture to his credit, and we 
can recall many buildings we have illustrated in the past. 
Messrs. Deane & Braddell were responsible for additions to 
Melchet Court, the residence of Sir Alfred Mond, M.P. Some 
very beautiful rooms were designed by them in this connection. 
C. H. B. Quennell needs no words from us, his architectural 
work is too well known. The house at Highgate illustrated 
in the volume under review is somewhat unlike his other work. 
Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford also need no commendation 
from us. So long as our time is recorded, so long will the name 
Baillie Scott be associated with the domestic architecture 
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of this period and country. No record could be in any wa: 
representative without him. Evelyn Simmons also stand 
for a type of refinement quite individual to his art. Louis d 
Soissons represents one of the younger men; his work is wel 
known and appreciated; those who live at Welwyn Gardei 
City have every reason to speak well of his work. Messrs. H. V 
Ashley & Winton Newman have a very large and varied practice 
Many fine houses have been built by them, and they are, it 
addition, experts in all matters connected with hospital archi 
tecture. One of the best blocks of City offices in King Willian 
Street was designed and carried out by them. 

Mr. Cyril A. Farey is well known for his clever water colow 
renderings of architectural subjects. but as an architect he hai 
achieved distinction for a good quality of design. H. 8. Good 
hart-Rendel is not represented by illustrations which do hin 
full justice. He has very definite ideas on domestic archi 
tecture, sincerity being the keynote behind everything he under 
takes. E. Guy Dawber, though last-named in our list, is amongs’ 
the most prominent of English domestic architects. Any volum« 
illustrating the work of the above professionals must recomment 
itself to our readers and the general public. Added to this, the 
book contains a fine collection of illustrations, modern furniture 
single pieces and groups in rooms decorated and designed as 
complete units. Garden architecture and planning is represented 
by illustrations from the designs of architects and those wh¢ 
devote their lives specially to executing garden schemes. The 
volume includes, as usual, many examples of foreign work. 
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The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, ete., are prepared 
to receive tenders before 11 a.m. on Tuesday, March 31, 1925, 
for the completion (second section) of the New Science Museum, 
South Kensington, 8.W. Drawings, specification and a COPY 
of the conditions and form of contract may be seen on application 
to, and bills of quantities and forms for tender may be obtained 
from, the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, S.W.1, on payment of one guinea. (Cheques 
payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.) The sums 
so paid will be returned to those persons who send in tenders 4} 
conformity with the conditions. 
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The Modern Cinema from the Decorators’ 
By Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 


| 
_ The cinema, unfortunately, has a very bad tradition to 
ive down. The old-fashioned showmanship of the 
nenagerie, with its pictorial front and big drums, has not 
vet finally died out, but there is evidence of better days 
ind better possibilities in the cinema business. 

_ The introduction of good music,tea-rooms and restaurants 
as produced in the cinema theatre a problem which is 
comparatively new and which lends itself to very interesting 
solutions. 

Unfortunately, in England one has very little choice of 

ood illustrations in the way of cinema theatres and their 
lecorations, but abroad one can witness the immense 
mprovements of the last few years—American classicism, 
lue to the American system of architectural training ; 
arisian modernism and Swedish and Dutch futurism. 
| The first type of theatre was generally on the lines of 
-he concert hall, with narrow side and end balconies and 
»arrel roofs—their interior decoration was largely overdone, 
rudely coloured to aggravate the defects, heavy plaster 
vork, innumerable beams, and a lavish supply of palms 
und aspidistras, their arrangement left to the tender mercies 
of the janitor. 
_ More recently the cinema theatre has been greatly 
_eveloped and now one sees the Cinema de Luxe, a huge 
uilding with a capacity for 3,000 to 5,000 people, offering 
vith this enormous scale great opportunities for decorative 
fect. To speak more directly of decoration, the logical 
ld theatre of the eighteenth century, with its tiers of boxes 
‘sing up to the roof, its flat ceiling and general small scale 
‘f detail, was very happy and very effective, but the further 
evelopment of the theatre type with side boxes and 
alconies produces difficulties, particularly in the prosce- 
lum where the junction with the body of the auditorium 
as never been pleasantly surmounted. 
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Point of View. 


BOX FOYER AND TEA ROOM, REGENT THEATRE, BRIGHTON. Roserr Arkrinson, Architect. 


Ceilings, as a rule, have been very defective, with beams 
or heavy decorations suspended upon nothing, and whilst 
there was some connection between the proscenium and the 
ceiling, there was no connection whatever between the 
ceiling and the side walls or the rear of the building. The 
acoustics were often bad and the sighting very defective. 

The newer cinema has eliminated many of the old defects 
and with its single balcony is much easier of treatment. 
The proscenium, as a rule, is treated as a frame to the 
stage setting, and the large scale of this detail eliminated 
on the side walls as soon as its function has been performed. 
From thence onwards the side walls are treated on a different 
scale and very simply, so that the awkward intersections 
of the balconies with the walls can be avoided. The ceiling 
should be flat, or even sloped backwards so as to form a 
reflecting surface to the sound waves. 

The tendency of modern design is towards simplification, 
using only sufficient moulding to form division or dividing 
lines between the different coloured decorations. : 

Of late years decorators have worked through most of 
the historical periods, although, as a rule, the modelling of 
the interior and the decoration of it were not studied as 
a complete unit, the interior, whilst being the same shape, 
became Egyptian or Adam according to the detail. 
Egyptian forms and colour provide a very abundant field 
for imagination, but slavish copying has failed in most 
instances in which it has been used to produce a satisfactory 
result. Greek detail, costly, cold and used without 
inspiration, has no really good result. Again, Italian has 
been tried, tasteful and well studied perhaps, and effective, 
with a tentative introduction of colour, maybe with 
painted panels introduced, but often with very little general 
cohesion or harmony. 

Even the Spanish baroque type has been used in America, 
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CINEMA THEATRE, AARHUS. A. Hoze-Hansen, Architect. 
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it is so full of detail and so difficult to colour that it has had 
very little real success. Curiously enough the real under- 
lying fundamentals of design, contrast and composition, 
so prominent in Spanish work, are completely absent in 
the copies. 

The Queen Anne type also, very homely and warm— 
with coloured panels and gilded ornament—good in its way, 
but not very modern. 

The Adam style has had its admirers. It lends itself to 
simple schemes and light colour, very tasteful and charming. 
As used in the bigger theatre of America, with what one 
might call Queen Anne colouring, brown, blue, green and 
gold, it almost approaches a new style. 

There are, in addition, various mixed types of decorations 
which are difficult to describe. They are, alas! the rule 
and not the exception. 

For really modern schemes one has to visit the smaller 
countries of Europe—Scandinavia, or Holland—where, as 
onlookers, they would probably see the best, and are able, 
from their insular position to profit from the experiments 
of their neighbours. Be that as it may, it is in Holland 
and Sweden that one sees the really finest types of modern 
interior theatre decoration. 

The Tuchinski Theatre in Amsterdam is extraordinarily 
fine in its colour schemes, lively and suitable to a place of 
entertainment, well executed and conceived in that type 
of fighting colour which is so difficult to harmonise, and 
yet so effective when successful. 

To some extent the antique periods are once more being 
run through for inspiration, but with. a new vision and 
with a better knowledge of application. 

The Skandiath of Stockholm is what one may call 
Pompeii, yet it is so fresh and new as to be quite an 
inspiration rather than a copy—the colours are strong, 
well handled and harmonious—it is not over architectural 
in its composition and contrasts are thoroughly well 
handled and well placed; the details are a little archaic, 
perhaps—a little naive, but certainly in good proportion, 
lively and original in every sense. 


Other theatres, such as the Rialto at Fredreuksberg, are ' 


conceived more on a Greek motive, but light and fanciful, 
extremely simple with ornament introduced in very telling 
positions. 

Another theatre is more of the Italian type, with a lush 
use of colour, some garden forms are introduced and artificial 
flowers—these are the proper setting for theatres where a 


use of coloured hangings and decorative furniture in these 
and other theatres is another departure on new lines and 
adds enormously to the effect ;in fact, many of the com- 
positions, internally, are focussed upon the proper setting 
and placing of decorative furniture and coloured hangings 
rather than upon architectural features. 

In France, in some of the theatres concrete forms have 
been developed as the means of decoration and to these 
have been applied as simply as possible colour schemes 
with contrast obtained by the grouping of vases and other 
loose fittings in brilliant colourings or polished metal. 

To sum up the plaster detail tradition, with its gilded 
and coloured relief ornaments, is largely dead. The painted 
panel type, in which the artist and the decorator were often 

_ at variance, and the two sides of the scheme were often 
out of harmony, is also dying. 

The tapestry vogue, in which tapestry is used in place 
of painted panels, and in which many fine effects can be 
obtained, is probably on the wane. ~ 

Modern schools rely upon simplicity of detail, colour, 


harmony or colour contrast, applied to good proportion, 


and deliberate climaxes are produced to heighten the effects 
by contrast and in these days of economy good focal points 
im certain telling positions are very much more effective 
than richness applied as thin veneer on a more or less 
' greater surface. 

| In conclusion, I may say that where decoration has 
Shown signs of revival, such as in America, it is largely 
| traceable to good schools and teaching, and we are hoping 
in England that a similar revival in architecture will take 
- through the schools of Architecture. It is only 
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through education that real progress may be made, and it 
seems to me that if decoration is to develop and become a 
living force it is essential that good instructions and proper 
facilities be given to the younger members of the profession. 
I do not know of any school for decoratiors in England; I 
may be wrong, but it seems to me that education is the one 


great escape from the cloud which has overshadowed the 
decorative arts of this country in recent years. 


University of London. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN. THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Two Entrance Scholarships of the value of £49 a year for 


OF 


three or five years, according to the course taken, are offered for 


competition to students intending to enter the School of Archi- 
tecture in October next. Application must be made to the 
Secretary of University College, Gower Street, on or before 
May 30. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


An interesting loan of old English Black Jacks and other 
drinking vessels of leather and horn, from the collection of Mr. 
H. H. Edmondson, has lately been placed on exhibition in the 
Loan Court of the Victoria and Albert Museum. The Jacks 
range in. size from huge tankards or ‘“‘ Bombards” with the 
capacity of several gallons, to small mugs; and many of the 
smaller Jacks are adorned with old silver mounts. The exhibit 
also contains a number of ‘“ Leather Bottells ’ including a rare 
late Gothic example; as well as a series of horn tumblers en- 
graved with hunting and other subjects. A curious supplement 
to the collection are two wooden Jack wagons which were used 
for wheeling up and down the long tables of the early dining hall. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


Marca 13, 1875. 
CoMPETITIONS. 

Under this heading we propose to give each week, or as often 
as may be necessary, a brief account of the conditions of such 
competitions as may at the time be open to the profession. In 
doing so we shall point out what conditions have been framed 
in accordance or at variance with the rules agreed upon at the 
General Conference of 1872; beyond this it will not be our 
province to go, our object being to help the reader to ascertain 
(more than an advertisement can) whether the conditions of a 
particular competition are likely to meet with his views, rather 
than to furnish a reprint of such details of requirements, etc., 
as he must, after all, obtain for himself. The numbers refer to 
the corresponding paragraphs in the General Conference Rules 
above mentioned. 

Wellington (Somerset) Schools. 

The conditions in this case are throughout at variance with the 
rules which we take as our guide. “‘ The decision of the Board 
will depend in great measure on lowness of cost, and plans whose 
apparent cost much exceeds 1,000/. for the whole buildings will 
probably not be entertained’; and then comes a curious sen- 
tence, “‘ Boundary Walls at per rope,” as if it were part of a bill 
of quantities ; and another, which may not be bunkum, although 
it looks not altogether unlike it, “‘ On account of the large number of 
Architects proposing to compete, the Board cannot undertake to 
pay carriage of plans.” Accommodation, 255 children and 
master’s house. 

Time, not stated in conditions. 

Feltham Schools. 

An application for the conditions resulted in the receipt of an 
enormous plan of site, and a lengthy extract from the ‘‘ Instruc- 
tions to Architects,” issued by the Education Office, Whitehall ; 
we can therefore only refer to the advertisement, which asks for 
accommodation for 300 children and a master’s house. 

No premium or employment is offered. 

Time, March 13. 


Tenders. 


MippLEsEXx.—For the erection of primary school, clinic and 
caretaker’s cottate, at Harrow Road, Wembley, for the County 
Council of Middlesex, from plans prepared by Mr. H. G. Crothall, 
F.R.1.B.A., county architect: H. Knight & Son, Tottenham, 
N., £33,993, recommended for acceptance ; A. Monk, Edmonton, 
N., £34,135 ; W. Lawrence & Son, Ltd., Finsbury Square, E.C., 
£34,233; Fairhead & Sons, Ltd., Enfield, £34,269; W. J. 
Dickens, Ealing, W., £35,800; J. Dorey & Co., Ltd., Brentford. 
Middlesex, £36,300; Ferris Bros, Acton, W., £37,300; G. 
Godson & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn Lane, W., £36,391 ; Geo. Bollom, 
Acton, W., £37,410; Leslie & Co., Ltd., Kensington Square, W., 
£37,835. 
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Waterloo Bridge. 
To the Editor of Tan Arcurrect. 

Smr,—This controversy cannot result in complete and per- 
manent satisfaction for any party. None the less, it is possible 
to reconcile all the following aims and claims: (1) Safety. 
(2) Economy. (3) Expedition. (4) Structural restoration. (5) 
Aisthetic conservation. (6) Traffic satisfaction. 

For the purposes of an inescapable compromise (1) may be 
extended to cover (A) workers, (B) road users, and (C) river 
users ; (2) to cover (D) disposal of stone in event of demolition ; 
(3), (E) public losses entailed by avoidable delay; (4), (F) 
replacement, (G) raising, and (H) re-jointing ; (5), (J) retention 
of arch proportions; (6), (K) addition of cantilever widening 
strips, and (L) provision of means for dealing with strings of 
barges. 

Thus are indicated some of the stiffer practical problems, 
the inter-relation of which appears to have been overlooked in 
almost all that has appeared on this subject. This rough 
classification of the outstanding factors is far from ideal, but 
it should be found comprehensive enough. 


(6) (L) bears on (1) (C) in a way which applies to no other 
class of river traffic. Resolution of this difficulty would render 
ineffective all agitation for longer spans. Without taking sides, 
and without imitating the academic introduction of a discordant 
semi-ethical note, it may fairly be asked if sticklers for “ Waterloo 
Bridge undefaced”’ would be willing to fortify that ideal by 
subsidising two small tugs to act as rearguards, and so to fore- 
stall the danger which regularly threatens strings of barges. 
Conversely, on the same principle (that “ something for nothing ”’ 
is an unworthy aim), it is fair to ask if river-using sticklers for 
* efficiency at any cost ’’ have been willing to contribute reason- 
ably—and why not mainly ?—towards the expense of that 
coveted arch-lengthening which alone has seemed to promise 
security. 

(6) (K) offers a prospect which should outweigh artistic 
veneration as overwhelmingly as would the main body of Water- 
loo Bridge outweigh loaded overhanging ways at each side. 
These largely-balanced ways would be mainly for foot traffic, 
but could be used substantially by vehicles too. Whatever 
merits there may be in all recognised features of Waterloo 


Bridge, it is incongruous that its strongest parts (facades) — 


carry only still loads, and that nearest to these are the lightest 
moving loads. It would be still more absurd to assume that 
architects are incapable of designing safe cantilever ways, 
relatively inconspicuous in an elevation which might even enhance 
the general effect now so admired, and the main element of 
which would be safeguarded by (5) (J). 

A fact worth remembering is that overhanging ways would 
minimise weathering of fagades, and so help preservation for 


centuries, if posterity should remain satisfied with present ° 


endeavour. 

(4) (H) reminds that the cement now so familiar was unknown 
a century ago. Consequently there is an obvious need for a 
special device to re-make joints in situ. No man, of whatever 
standing, who could not master this minor difficulty, or get it 
mastered, is entitled to be regarded as expert. 

(4) (G), a somewhat shirked desideratum, is all the more 
important, and could best be effected by massive wedges, 
regarding which the following suggestions may suitably be made 
now. 

I. Direction. That of bridge. 

II. Depth. Sufficient to constitute duplex wedge-girders 
capable of carrying pier-load, with safe margin. 

III. Preliminary functions. Isolation of pier foundations, 
including disturbed footings, permitting unobstructed renewal. 
Transfer of pier-load, half to each side, on to monolithic concrete 
blocks of pier-length, and substantially of triangular section, 
based broadly on sound clay. 

IV. Length, viewed from position in line with pier. Thickness 
of pier, plus top-widths of left and right side-supports, plus 
intervals. 

V. Thickness. Say twenty inches, so that mechanical 
transverse piercing of pier, as preliminary to insertion of any one 
wedge-girder, would leave room for machine operator to fo low, 
and for similar purposes ; so that, by piercing for and placing 
members alternately, every stane in course above would be at 
least half-supported throughout; and so that useful blocks of 
stone could be secured. 

VI. Number. Pier-length divided by wedge-thickness. 

VII. Disposition. Left and right alternately, in order to 
balance raising-drive on all. wedges simultaneously. 

VIII. Angle. Sufficiently small to ensure movement, roller- 
aided if necessary. 
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TX. Drive. By easy stages where necessary; by repeated 
individual withdrawals and re-insertions with packing (or larger 
rollers) if such a course necessitated by gradualness of angle, — 

X. Method of drive. Preferably by downward straightening 
of toggles, thrusting from adjacent piers, and actuated by 
floatable loads attached at high tide and capable of being water- 
ballasted until sufficient to cause toggle-joints to follow drop 
of tide, to predetermined. limit. Toggle-straightening could 
be assisted by seriatim traversing blows from pile-driving 
monkeys, or from long massive weights falling on all toggles 
simultaneously. Procedure capable of repetition as often as 
required, in each case after following with packing at outer ends 
of toggles. 

XI. Main and direct seating at this stage. Top of renewed 
deepened monolithic footings, adequately tied to side-foundations 
by (say) old rails previously left projecting and subsequently 
hooked ; also adequately notched so as to provide virtually a 
one-piece foundation of an area ample for support of widened 
roadway with considerably increased loads. 

XII. Method of one-by-one displacement and replacement. 
Toggles to push back 50 per cent. alternately. When spaces 
all concreted, remaining wedges to be pushed back, and con- 


{ 


creting finished after straightening of hooked tie-rods, pre- — 


viously bent flush with surfaces of first-placed vertical “slices ” 
of final permanent concrete layer. 

At every advantageous stage, water could be excluded without 
the use of compressed air. Men could work in comfort and 
safety. With any one pier finished, narrow tops of side-founda- 
tions (till then acting, inter alia, as water excluders) would be 
removed, to leave clear thoroughfare. 

One set of gear would serve for all piers, to forestall subsidence 
where it does not immediately threaten. 

Wedges would have a high scrap value if made from one of 
the stronger eucalypti, steel faced. Specially reinforced steel- 
edged concrete wedges would be feasible. 

(4) (F) contemplates replacement of all seriously split stones 
anywhere in the superstructure. Previous comment on experts 
and re-jointing in situis applicable again. Accomplishment of 
both tasks could be based on a single idea which need not be 
indicated at this stage. 

(3) (EZ). These would aggregate a considerable multiple 
of any material value that might accrue by way of (2) (D). 
(2) (D) is a consideration likely to involve more embarrassment 
than advantage. 


The foregoing sketch of factors (6) (L) to (2) (D) has dealt 
incidentally with both the temporary and the permanent aspects. 
of (1) (A) (B) and (C), in the light of an assumed necessity for 
the temporary bridge. 

This is sufficient for once. A little later, with your approval, 
I should like to advance further and perhaps stronger argu-— 
ments. 


CoMMON SENSE. 


Terra Cotta. 


To the Editor of Tae Arcurrxct. 


Str,—I have read your articles on terra cotta work in America 
with much interest, but think that your contributor must be 
unaware that the practice and methods of some of the great 
terra cotta making firms here is fully as “ up-to-date ” as those | 
he describes. 

I have had ample experience of the work of two of the greatest 
firms here, Messrs. J. C. Edwards of Ruabon and Messrs. 
Doulton. The quality of work done by both is equal to any 
you describe, and both firms are equipped with trained depart- 
ments well versed in the intricacy of architectural detail. Messrs. 
J. C. Edwards always supplied with large-scale 1 inch details 
drawn with care from the } inch and full size details given them by 
me, and raised any points needing consideration before putting 
the work in hand. The same process was carried out by Messrs. 
Doulton. The last firm have supplied me with beautifully 
true terra cotta work of considerable intricacy with a pleasing — 


face closely resembling that of stonework, and harmonising in an ee 


excellent manner with the brickwork surrounding it. The | 
prejudice against terra cotta largely rests on the fact that a | 
good deal of poor design has been carried out in the medium 
and that a large number of architects are unaware of the immense 
improvements that have been introduced within recent years.— | 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


A Practistnc ARCHITECT. 
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Law Reports. 
Felgate v. Drew. 


An architect and surveyor, Mr. John William Felgate, of 
Beaconsfield Road, Basingstoke, in the King’s Bench Division 
on Thursday and Friday, brought an action before Mr. Justice 
Salter and a jury against the Borough Surveyor of Basingstoke, 
Mr. John Henry Drew, of West Ham View, Basingstoke, claiming 
damages for slander. Defendant entered a denial to the allega- 
tions. 

Mr. Gilbert Stone, for the plaintiff, said he complained of 
slanders uttered to clients who employed plaintiff in a profes- 
sional capacity. Defendant denied that he spoke the words, 
and, if he did, he said them on a privileged occasion and without 
malice; as tocertain words in the second slander, he said alterna- 
tively that they were true in substance and fact. The case 
was of great importance to plaintiff, who was in business in a 
substantial way at Basingstoke. People who wished to put 
up houses for which they wanted Government subsidies had 
to go to the Surveyor to see whether the plans were suitable 
for the subsidy. The Surveyor was put into an almost judicial 
position. A Mrs. Edith Lockin 1923 saw plaintiff with reference 
to his acting as architect for building a bungalow for her, and 
when she saw the Surveyor about the subsidy he asked who 
was her architect and said, as to preparing the plans, ‘‘ I don’t 
think it would be any good for you to get Mr. Felgate to do it. 
Mr. Bryant would be the man to get these plans out for the 
subsidy.” Counsel observed that if this sort of thing went 
on behind a professional man’s back, his profession went in a 
short time. Plaintiff used to be in the foremost local office of 
architects and surveyors, Messrs. Wallis & Smith, and now 
occupied the office of his old chief. The Surveyor apparently 
had peculiar views of what was meant by professional status, 
and apparently thought nobody should carry on the business of 
architect and surveyor unless he was a member of some insti- 
tute of architects or surveyors. He seemed to think that 
because Mr. Felgate was not an F.R.I.B.A. he ought not to be 
allowed to practise as an architect and surveyor. Trouble 
seemed first to have arisen when the Surveyor found the plaintiff 
in a surveyor’s office making a tracing of ordnance plans, which 
were public property. Mrs. Lock also said that the Surveyor 
stated, ““ You know it is I who have the passing of the plans 
for the subsidy, not Mr. Felgate,” and the result was that Mrs. 
Lock did not give Mr. Felgate the work. The Surveyor, with 
an assistant, had called on Mrs. Lock, an elderly lady, with a 
typed paper for her to sign. She declined, and he tore it up 
in her presence. It was suggested that the Surveyor put 
obstacles in the way of builders where plaintiff was concerned. 
When a Mr. Jeffreys sought to alter a shop front, the Surveyor 
said the by-laws entitled this to be treated as a new building and 
asked for calculations of strains and stresses of a steel joist to be 
put in. It was suggested that he called for them because he 
thought the plaintiff could not give them. The plans were ulti- 
mately passed without these details being given. 

The plaintiff, in the course of his evidence, said he had never 
submitted himself to an examination. 

The witness said that after the incident of the ordnance maps 
he saw the Surveyor in his private room, and after a conversation 
wrote him in respect of it, on October 20, 1922, ‘‘ You stated 
that you were constantly having it bunged into you that I, as 
an architect and surveyor, was not a professional man; that 
you were a trade unionist out and out and were entirely opposed 
to work being done professionally by a man who was not quali- 
fied and registered; that the Council could only accept plans 
when prepared by professional men; that if I were an architect 
and surveyor I should write to you upon headed letter-paper 
and advertise myself with a brass plate upon my office door.”’ 
Plaintiff added that he should not let the matter rest here, and 
suggested that the Surveyor should send him a letter saying that 
as a public servant he would refrain from making any observa- 
tions prejudicial to his professional interest, and challenged 
him to indicate anything unprofessional, Defendant replied 

that he had not alleged unprofessional practice. He said, 

You told me you were not registered in any professional society 
representing the architectural profession, and that being the 
case the writer can hardly be expected to recognise you quite 
on the same footing as an A.R.I.B.A. or F.R.1.B.A. in the pro- 
fessional sense. If asked, as I often am, to recommend a person 
to prepare plans, naturally I should suggest a person who had 
some professional qualification as indicated by membership of 
some institution. With regard to the request you make, I shall 
reserve the right to comment upon your professional standing 
should the writer be consulted by any other ratepayer or indi- 
vidual. There is not the slightest animosity on my part, and 
{ have no desire to make any observations prejudicial to your 
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interests.” In a later letter the defendant asked plaintiff to 
tell him whether he should refer to him as ‘architect or sur- 
veyor, draughtsman, estate agent, works clerk, or whatever may, 
in your opinion, be the correct title. The writer wants to know 
your professional status.” 

A witness on subpeena for the defence was interposed. Mr. 
John Arthur Smith, architect and surveyor, Basingstoke, 
F.R.I.B.A., Vice-President of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects, allied to the Royal Institution, and 
member of the Royal Sanitary Institute, said that until Mr. 
Wallis’s death he was partner of the firm of Wallis & Smith, 
the leading firm of architects and surveyors at Basingstoke, by 
whom pla‘ntiff used to be employed. He was employed as clerk 
and assistant and did routine workin the office. He did draught- 
ing and tracing, and neither was under articles of apprenticeship 
nor had any special education or teaching in respect of the archi- 
tect’s profession. His work was principally in the office, and 
occasionally outside. He did no designing independently of 
supervision, and either witness or his partner determined on the 
plans, calculating and details, except in small matters. The 
plans of Mr. Jeffreys’ shop might have been much clearer. It 
was not unusual for a surveyor to ask for information as to the 
load girders had to bear. 

Cross-examined, Mr. Smith said he thought it quite fair 
to describe as a clerk a man who made surveys,takinga chainman, 
and who had been for years getting out plans for his firm. 

When plaintiff returned to the box, a series of matters was 
put to him, in which he agreed that the Surveyor acted with 
propriety in dealing with his plans. In one case he said he did 
not know before that a commission came to him because of 
the Surveyor’s recommendation. 

Mrs. Edith Lock, giving evidence, said when she saw the 
Surveyor about the subsidy, and told him she had seen plaintiff 
about the plans, he said, “I do not think that would do at all. 
Your plans would have to pass the Council and the Ministry 
of Health. I think you had better go to Mr. Bryant at the 
Town Hall. If you tell him Irecommended you you will find him 
most lenient. Possibly, if you gave Mr. Felgate the plans 
they would be returned (or put down) and in the long run it 
would cost you more. . . The plans would be sure to go 
through if Mr. Bryant didit.”” When Mr. Drew came out to see 
her, to ask her to sign a paper, when this case was threatened, he 
told her to suppose she had given a son an expensive education 
and someone who had no learning set up against him and took 
half the work from him. She would not like it; that was the 
case of Mr. Felgate and Mr. Bryant. Mr. Drew thereupon 
shook hands and left. 

Mr. Charles James Jeffreys, 12, Richmond Road, Basing- 
stoke, boot retailer, stated that Mr. Drew told him and his 
father that a joist was not properly shown on Mr. Felgate’s 
plans for his shop front alteration, and added that he did not 
think Mr. Felgate was qualified to work out the weights and 
stresses, and that he was not on the roll of qualified architects, 
surveyors and engineers, as Mr. Martin, Mr. Bryant or Mr. 
Smith was. He finished by saying Mr. Felgate was a cunning 
little puppet—or words to that effect. 

Cross-examined, witness and his father had si gned a document 
for Mr. Drew, with an employee of the Corporation looking on, 
who said that Mr. Drew told them Mr. Felgate had declined 
information about a joist, and they had expressed surprise, 
whereupon Mr. Drew said he could not understand his attitude. 
He was not a qualified member, but he had no difficulty in 
getting this information supplied by those who were members. 

Mr. Schiller, K.C., for the defendant, suggested that Mr. Felgate 
resented that the Surveyor should insist on the by-laws being 
carried out, and had nursed a suspicion till it had got on his 
mind. Due criticism in the discharge of his duty, without spite, 
could not render the Surveyor liable. 

Defendant, a member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of 
Ireland, the Municipal and County Engineers’ and the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, said he had been 26 years Surveyor for six 
different authorities. He knew plaint’ff originally as a clerk 
who used to call from Wallis & Smith’s. As witness had found 
plans were missing, he gave orders that they were not to be 
lent. He saw plaintiff in his room, but plaintiff’s list of things 
he supposed witness had said at the interview, was all wrong. 
He told plaintiff that he was uncertain, when he heard from him, 
as to whether he wrote for himself or for Messrs. Wallis & Smith. 
He certainly did say he was a believer in registrations and 
memberships which showed a professional man’s status. Mr. 
Bryant had lost an arm in the war, and witness had certainly 
put in a good word for him. He had no unkindly feeling towards 
plaintiff. : i 

Mr. Drew recalled the conversation when Mrs. Lock 
called, with another lady. One of them said, ‘‘ We had 
thought of Mr. Bryant for the plans.” Witness answered that 
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there were Mr. Bryant, Messrs. Wallis & Smith, and, he thought 
he said, Mr. Felgate. If he did not, it was only because he was 
interrupted. Mrs. Lock said she did not want to spend much 
money, and he replied that Mr. Bryant would charge quite 
reasonably. He was often asked to advise as to a contractor, 
plumber, or whatever it was, and he always advised in good 
faith, without the slightest animosity or malice. He denied 
emphatically that Mrs. Lock said she had consulted Mr. Felgate. 
Had she said so, he should have replied that that was quite 
all right. Had she consulted Mr. Felgate, Mr. Felgate would 
have given her the information she came to witness for. Cor- 
respondence he had with Mr. Felgate at the time (put in) 
showed he had no feeling of animosity towards Mr. Felgate. 
When the action was threatened, witness neither knew what 
he was alleged to have said nor to whom he was supposed to 
have said it. When his solicitor found it was Mrs. Lock, witness 
took her a typed statement of his view of the conversation ; 
she did not adopt it all, so he wrote down her account to dic- 
tation, and she signed it and his assistant witnessed it. Mr. 
Felgate’s name did not appear in her account, till it said, ‘I 
had the idea that if Mr. Felgate got out the plans I should not 
get the subsidy.” The statement added that witness did not 
slander Mr. Felgate or say anything injurious to him as architect 
and surveyor. Witness denied ever saying to Mrs. Lock that 
the case of a specially trained man and a man with a less 
expensive professional education would be the case of Mr. 
Bryant and Mr. Felgate. The inquiry he made of Mr. Felgate 
as to the weight a joist was to carry, in the plan of Mr. Jeffrey’s 
shop alteration, was an inquiry he had made again and again 
of architects in the last 17 years. Other architects had always 
answered it; Mr. Felgate did not, and witness went and made 
the calculation for himself. Without the slightest ill-teeling 
he told the Jeffreys Mr. Felgate had declined details, and when 
one of them enquired why that was he replied that he did 
not know, adding, “other architects and surveyors who are 
members of the Surveyors’ Institute or the Royal Institute of 
British Architects have not refused this information, but Mr. 
Felgate, who is not a member, refused to give it.’ He never 


used the expression attributed to him, that Mr. Felgate was a 


cunning little puppet. 

Cross-examined, defendant did not admit that he had 
threatened six people at Basingstoke with libel proceedings ; 
he recalled one or two such cases. He so threatened a Mr. 
Jukes, who had written to the council of “the extravagant 
ideas of certain members of the staff.” He threatened pro- 
ceedings against Sir Richard Rycroft, who had made an attack 
about slippery roads through tar paving. Witness regarded 
this as a reflection on himself. The proceedings were dropped ; 
* the council had confidence in him. Witness had mentioned 
possible proceedings over a letter in the local paper which he 
disputed, about the time taken to remove a load of granite 
from the station. He did not remember threatening libel pro- 
ceedings against a tradesman who wrote to the paper about 
witness’s estimate for a post office. He did not remember 
threatening proceeds when two children were killed and it was 
alleged that a gully was defective. A Mr. Botting put up a 
notice: “This shop has been decorated with dirt by the 
Borough Surveyor.” (Laughter.) Witness did not think that 
fair comment. (Laughter.) It held him up to ridicule; it 
was typical of what officials had to put up with at Basingstoke, 
and correspondence ensued. Witness let the matter drop when 
Mr. Botting said it was a joke. Witness’s predecessor had the 
honour of being burnt in effigy in the market place. (Laughter.) 
Witness agreed that Mr. Botting was told the matter had been 
referred to his solicitor for proceedings for defamation of char- 
acter. Witness wrote, “It is intended to teach you a lesson. 
I intend to protect my own professional status, and nothing 
less than an apology in the paper, payment of £20 to the cottage 
hospital and payment of my costs will prevent the case going 
into the high courts.’ Witness asserted that he made no 
allegation against the competence of Mr. Felgate. On the 
contrary he admitted his competence as an architect and sur- 
veyor. He thought he was fully qualified to be elected a 
licentiate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, for 
anything he knew. 

Mr. Stone: Then your conversion is registered. I suggest 
that for years you have been active in compelling people who 
seek to practice as architects and surveyors in your jurisdiction 
either to go out of business or to be registered ?—No. I wrote 
Mr. Felgate was not a qualified member of an institution ; Idid 
not suggest he was not a qualified architect. It is too ridiculous 
to suggest that I said he could not make certain calculations. 

Mr. Stone: Are you of somewhat fiery temper ?—I am a 
Yorkshireman. (Laughter.) 

You are apt to take ill-considered actions ?—No ; asportsman 
is not. 
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Once, when you thought the Metropolitan police were arrestin 


somebody with a disproportionate force, you held your groun 
when you had been requested to move on ?—I did not hear th 
request. 

You said “It will take the whole Metropolitan police to shi: 
me,” whereupon a young constable tapped you on the shoulde 
and you went with him to the police station? (Laughter 
—And the charge was dismissed. 

A charge of obstructing the police was dismissed. I wa 
fined for obstructing the highway, but that is a thing that migh 
happen to you any day with your motor car. I did not ga 
“ Mr. Felgate is not the man to get out the plans if you want th 
subsidy *’; had I said that, it would have been a terrible thin; 

Mr. Edward John Silcock, of Victoria Street, Westminster, an 
10 Park Row, Leeds, consulting engineer, Fellow of the Sm 
veyors’ Institute, Member of the Institute of Civil Engineer 
Member of the Municipal and County Engineers, Fellow of th 
Geological Society, and Member of the Association of Consultin 
Engineers, gave it as his opinion that the surveyor quite right] 
asked for further information on the plans for Mr. Jeffrey: 
shop front, as the plans were not in accordance with the by-law 
and were not clear. 

Mrs. Elsie Mary Mumford, niece of Mrs. Lock, said that whe: 
Mrs. Lock called on the surveyor, she herself accompanie 
her, and herself opened the matter of the plans by saying tha 
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her husband had suggested that Mr. Bryant should prepar — 


them. The surveyor left the matter entirely to Mrs. Lock 


and witness did not think Mr. Felgate’s name was ever men 


tioned. 

Frederick Mumford, husband of the last witness, stated tha 
he fixed up an interview for Mrs. Lock with Mr. Bryant, befor, 
she went to the surveyor. 

Two witnesses said Mr. Drew had mentioned to them Mr 
Felgate as a likely architect for work they had to do. 

Mr. Schiller, K.C., for the defendant, observed that ther 
was a strong move nowadays for the enforcement of institutiona 
qualification in all the professions. These views had beer 
co-ordinated in the legal profession; the accountants require 
membership of their institute ; they had succeeded in doing th 
same kind of thing in the case of the medical profession, anc 
they had succeeded in doing it with the dentists; that con 
troversy was a very recent one. A large number of peopk 
in the architectural profession who were best able to judge 
held the view strongly, and they were entitled to hold stron; 
views—that it would be in the interest of the public anc 
the interest of the profession if practitioners who were qualifiec 
and had the requisite knowledge to practise as architects anc 
surveyors should become members of some recognised institution 
Such members were hall-marked by their fellows as being com 
petent for the business of surveyor and architect, and peopl 
might well approach their work with more confidence than thi 
work of persons who had not obtained these qualifications 
The occasions here in question, counselsubmitted, were privileged 
even though one might say something against a particulai 
person, but there was no evidence of malice in the defendant. 

Hearing adjourned. 

His lordship instructed the jury that there were but twc 
questions for them—did the surveyor slander the architec 
to Mrs. Lock, and did he slander him to Messrs. Jeffreys ' 
The question whether Mr. Felgate was a competent architect 
did not arise ; nobody had attempted to say that he was not 
The question was, had the surveyor said he was a man incom 
petent in his profession, and did he say it bona fide or maliciously 
It must be an allegation of incompetence, a mere statement 0! 
opinion, comparing A with B would not be enough.. Mucl 
turned on the word “ qualified.” In these days, all the pro 
fessions had become much more highly organised than they usec 
to be, and to various bodies and institutions, members went t 
submit themselves to tests and examinations, and they becam 
members of this and fellows of that, and that qualification wa! 
a very real thing, because they have proved their competenc 
to pass examinations of a very severe kind. In some professions 
like medicine and law, one was not permitted to practise unles: 
he had one or more of these qualifications. But with architects 
as with actors and artists, a man might have the technica 
qualification to practise, and might practise without the specia 
qualification of membership of an institute. Indeed, peopl 
even designed their own houses—sometimes with very interestin} 
results. (Laughter.) Between those two uses of the wore 
** qualified,’ the jury and other people must discriminate. 

The jury answered in the affirmative both questions given then 
by the judge: Did defendant speak words to Mrs. Lock anc 


Messrs. Jeffreys which imputed imcompetence, and were the 


words spoken maliciously. The jury awarded plaintiff £251 
damages, and judgment was entered for that amount with 
costs. . 
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moORTLAND CEMENT 


An improved material for every kind of 


concrete work 


Wherever and whenever speedy construction in con- 
crete is desirable specify Rapid-Hardening “‘Ferrocrete”’ 
Portland Cement. 


In one day Rapid-Hardening “Ferrocrete,” mixed with 
three parts of sand, develops the strength required by 
the British Standard Specification at 28 days, and in 
addition there 1s a continuous growth of strength. In 
every other respect it 1s superior to the requirements 
of the Standard Specification. 


Write for a copy of ‘“Rapid-Hardening Ferrocrete, 
its Characteristics and Uses,” which gives full details 
and results of exhaustive tests. 


“LIGHTNING” BRAND ALUMINOUS 
CEMENT 

which gives in 1 day the full strength of 100 day concrete 

(strength at 24 hours of 4:2:1 concrete 


7,810 Ibs. per sq. inch) 


This is a British manufacture superior to and cheaper 
than foreign aluminous cement. 


THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD, 
PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 


Telephune: Victoria 9980 (20 lanes) Lelegrams: Portland, Parl, Lonaon 
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General News. 


AupEnsHAW.—Mr. A. J. Franks proposes the erection of” 


24 houses in Delta Road. A bowl house and shelter are to be 
erected in the recreation ground.—Messrs. M. Beckett & Sons, 
of Rusholme, Manchester, have prepared plans for 34 concrete 
houses, to be erected in Manchester Road, etc. 

AYLESBURY.—Mr. R. M. Middleton, town clerk, reports 
that Messrs. Webster & Cannon, of Aylesbury, have erected 
72 houses containing three bedrooms each in 348 working days, 
an average of 4? days per house. These are all brick-built, 
and consist of 48 parlour type and 24 non-parlour. They have 
been built by contract in competition. 

CARNARVON.—The Corporation are to erect 22 houses at Cae 
Hampton. 

CHELTENHAM.—For the erection of 32 non-parlour houses 
on the Cottage Site, Swindon Road, Cheltenham, for the Town 
Council— Mr. Thomas Malvern, Licentiate R.I.B.A., architect, 
21 Winchcomb Street, Cheltenham: 21, non-parlour houses, 
with three bedrooms (W. Drew, Golden Valley, Cheltenham), 
£9,240; 11 non-parlour houses, with two bedrooms (Eggleton & 
Co., Tewkesbury Road, Cheltenham), £3,526 17s. 6d. 


CHESTERFIELD.—The Corporation have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Swift Bros. & Haslam, Ltd., for 48 houses at £24,018, 
62 at £29,565, and 16 at £8,027.—The Midland Housing Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., are negotiating for the purchase of 100 acres of 
land from the Corporation for the purpose of erecting 1,000 
houses for sale to tenants.—It is suggested that dwellings for 
firemen be erected in the vicinity of the new fire station.—The 
erection of three schools is under consideration.—A Committee 
are considering the provision of filtration plant at the swimming 
baths.—An estimate is to be obtained for the erection of a 
pavilion on Queen’s Park annexe.—Plans passed: 15 houses, 
Crow Lane, for Messrs. Markham & Co., Ltd.; 4 houses, Ashgate 
Road, for Messrs. G. F. Kirk, Ltd.; Institute, Newbold, for 
Miners’ Welfare Committee; alterations, Commercial Hotel, 
for John Smith (Tadcaster), Ltd.; alterations, Half Moon, Chats- 
worth Road, for Messrs. William Stones, Ltd.; 4 houses, Newbold 
Road, for Messrs. J. Collis & Sons; 4 houses, Highfield Hall, 
Estate, for Mr. W. Bargh; additions, Angle Inn, Duke Street, 
for Messrs. Truswell’s Brewery, Ltd. 


EASTBOURNE.—The Corporation have had the following 
tenders for the erection of 200 concrete houses on the Victoria 
Drive estate: Messrs. Calway Constructions, Ltd., £99,500 ; 
Mr. John Knox, Evesham (Kent system), £103,200; Messrs. 
Atkinson & Potter Bros. (Wild system), £115,200; Triangular 
Construction Co., Ltd., East Molesey, £133,200; Mr. William 
Langbridge, Islington (Inter Pila concrete system), £136,000 ; 
and Messrs. Bainbridge & Son, Eastbourne, £139,100. The 
Housing Committee have decided to discuss the matter with 
the Health Ministry before accepting a tender. 

GLascow.—The Corporation have approved of the lay-out 
of the lands at Clarkson and Cardonald for the erection of 1,000 
houses.—The City Engineer has been instructed to prepare 
plans for washhouses at North Kelvin.—The St. Andrews’ 
Ambulance Association are raising £30,000 for the erection of 
new headquarters. 

GLossop.—Plans passed: Improvements, Commercial Inn, 
for Chesters Brewery Co.; alterations, Hanging Gate, for Open- 
shaw Brewery Co. 

MANcHESTER.—Plans passed by the Manchester Corporation 
include the following: H. Roberts & Sons, additions to work- 
shop, Dunn Street, Ancoats, W. Major & Co., 3 Rochdale 
Road; T. F. Nicholson, revised plan and section, alterations 
and additions to premises, No. 1,287 Ashton Old Road and No. 1 
Fairfield Road, Openshaw, architect, B. Bailey, 208 Chapel 
Street, Salford; 8S. & J. Watts, alterations and additions to 
warehouse, Portland Street, Chorlton Street, and Silver Street, 
architects, T. Worthington & Son, 178 Oxford Road, Man- 
chester; Stewart, Thompson & Co., details of steelwork, etc., 
of wall abutting on Auborn Street, to warehouse, Aytoun Street, 
etc., architects, C. Clegg & Son, 30 Brown Street, Manchester ; 
R. Stanley & Co., workshop, Wire Street, Fairfield Street, own 
architect ; Manchester Dairies, Ltd., cart shed, back of Union 
Street, Ardwick, architect, A. Rangeley, 4 Cathedral Gates, 
Manchester; Manchester Ship Canal Co., details of steel- 
work, etc., to offices, King Street and Chancery Lane, architect, 
H. §. Fairhurst, 14 Chancery Lane, Manchester; Rev. W. 
Cole, Rectory, Cleveley Road, Crumpsall, architect, C. H. Hindle, 
16 John Dalton Street, Manchester ; — Malone, ice cream house, 
rear of 267 Moston Lane, Moston, architects, Winter Bros., 253 
Moston Lane, Moston; Dean & Wood, slaughter house, etc., 
James Street, Miles Platting, architects, W. Johnson & Son, 
27 Oldham Road, Miles Platting; Mather & Platt, Ltd., 
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recreation room to works, 10 Acres Lane, Newton Heath, own | 
architect ; H. P. Watkins, revised plan and section of drains | 
to house, Victoria Avenue, Blackley, own architect; Ollier & 
Ors, revised plan and section additions to offices, Cannon Street 
and Bank building, architect, C. Swain, 12 Exchange Street, 
Manchester ; M. Lapidus, additions to works, Mount Pleasant, | 
Cheetham, architects, T. A. Fitton & Son, 19a Corporation Street, 
Manchester; J. H. Hyman, dairy, Percival Street, Cheetham, 
architects, Drury & Gomersall, Pendleton; Wright & Green, 
Ltd., revised plans of drains to warehouse, Cannon Street, 
Tipping Street, and Greenwood Street, architect, H. S. Fairhurst, 
Manchester ; E. Burgess, revised elevation of premises, Bridge 
Street, and Dolefield, architects, Swann & Scaife, St. Peter's — 
Chambers, Stockport; Longdill & Sutcliffe, revised plan of 
steelwork, shops, offices, etc., Cromford Court, architect, A, 
Winstanley, 49 Deansgate, Manchester; R. Day, dwelling. 
house, Brooklands Road, Crumpsall, architect, P. Cummings, 5] _ 
King Street; A. Wright, alterations to premises, Rowbotham 
Street and Elias Street, Miles’ Platting, architect, R. J. Vernion, © 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport; A. Ledford, revised plan and 
section of 12 houses, Welford Road, Rendford Road, Crumpsall, 
architects, Drury & Gomersall, Pendleton; Holsbein & Porlin, 
works, Moulton Street, Cheetham, architect, A. Macdonald, 71 
Meadow Street, Moss Side; York Raising & Dyeing Co., Ltd., 
dye house to works, Ardley Street, Beswick, architect, F. J, 
Riley, 59 Forge Lane, Bradford, Manchester ; Wilson’s Brewery, 
Ltd., “‘ Lion and Lamb ” Hotel, Chain Road and Victoria Road, 
Blackley, architects, W. Johnson & Sons, 27 Oldham Road, 
Miles Platting; C. H. Dunn & Co., Ltd., alterations to premises, 
Nos. 57-61 Market Street and New Cannon Street, architect, 
J. L. Masek, College Hill, London; Ideal Billiards, Manchester, 
Ltd., billiard hall, Moston Lane, Blackley, architects, Matley & 
Brotherton, 11 Old Millgate, Manchester; Sir R. J. Watkins, 
dedication plan and section of new street, Hilltop Avenue, Till _ 
Top, Blackley, architects, Broughton, Atkinson & Co., 37 Brown 
Street, Manchester; R. & J. Demster, store to work, Bower 
Street, Newton Heath, own architects ; 8. Wilson, revised plan 
of drains to four shops and houses, Waterloo Road, and Barrowhill 
Road, Cheetham, own architect; Sharp, Healey Jones & 
Andrews, 4 dwelling-houses, Polefield Road, Blackley, own 
architects; H. M. Emery, revised plan and section of two 
houses, 64 & 66 Erwood Road, Levenshulme, architect, F. Fenn, 
11 Chapel Walks, Manchester ; Manchester and District Laundry 
Association, Ltd., revised details of roof to laundry, Longdon 
Road and Hemmons Road, Gorton, architect, A. H. Walsingham, 
62 Market Street, Manchester; Calico Printers’ Association, 
Ltd., alterations to entrance of loading way to warehouse, 
Portland Street, architects, own staff ; C. H. Normanton & Sons, 
additions to Fern Bank Works, Plymouth Grove, Chorlton-on- — 
Medlock, own architects ; E. Nove, nine shops and houses and 
shop and showroom, Dickinson Road ‘and Anson Road, Rus- | 
holme, architects, Pendleton & Dickinson, 16 Brazennose Street, 
Manchester; F. W. Wolfenden, 20 houses, Longford - Place, 
Ash Grove, and Aytoun Grove, Rusholme, architect, H. P. Dyson, © 
48 Bridge Street, Manchester ; H. Griffiths & Co., one house and > 
revised drain plan of two houses, Old Hall Lane, Rusholme, 
architects, Thorpe & Collier, 66. Deansgate, Manchester; H. 
Bronnert, addition to house, “Dalry,” The Beeches, West 
Didsbury, architect, W. G. Hinninbottom, 94 Market Street, 
Manchester; Burgeon’s Extensions, Ltd., improvements and 
alterations to premises, Stretford Road and Chorlton Road, 
Hulme, architect, H. Booth, 46 Chorlton Road, Hulme. 


Trade Note. 

Messrs. W. 'T. Nicholson & Clipper Co., Ltd., of Clipper Works, 
King Street, Salford, at Stand No. 27, The Building Trades 
Exhibition, Manchester, have an exhibit specially interesting 
to all belt users. Their ‘‘ Klincha”’ system of belt fastening 
has become increasingly popular during the past 25 years 
owing to the advantages it gives over the old method of lacing, 
and the fact that all running machines at this Exhibition which 
are belt-driven are fitted with it is evidence of the high apprecia-_ 
tion in which it is held. 

The Improved “ Klincha”’? Lever Belt Lacing Machine is 
evidence, however, that the makers are not content to rest with 
the success already attained. 

This machine supersedes their well-known mallet tool system, — 
now obsolete, but of which many thousands are still doing good 
work. For these an allowance is made by the makers to all 
users who replace them by the new and improved machine. | 
The “ Klincha ”’ belt cutter, also shown, cuts and squares a belt _ 
with perfect accuracy, is operated very easily with one hand, | 
leaving the other free to hold the belt. | 
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Fair Comment. 


We were glad to record the verdict given in the case 
of Felgate v. Drew, which resulted in the Borough 
Surveyor of Basingstoke having to pay £250 for state- 
ments reflecting on the competence of an architect 
whose work had come before him in his official capa- 
city. The officials of corporations have considerable 
powers, and it is clearly inadvisable that they should 
either encourage or discourage an architect’s chents by 
expressing opinions, however well founded they may 
be. It is obvious that any corporation architect, 
surveyor or engineer who may have to interpret the 
local by-laws and pass plans on behalf of the Cor- 
poration must in his own mind form opinions as to the 
relative competence of A, B, or C, but it would be a 
great hardship and injustice if either A, B, or C found 
in consequence of remarks made that their chance of 
making a living was hampered or curtailed. We do 
not assert that a surveyor, if requested to recommend 
an architect to carry out certain work, would not be 
perfectly justified in doing so, or if called upon to give 
his opinion as to the relative standing of A or B should 
not express a preference for the work of one of them, 
but, on the other hand, such advice should be the 
outcome of a direct request and not a volunteered 
statement, nor should the surveyor in giving it express 
more than his own personal conviction that he would 
prefer A’s work to B’s. From time to time we hear of 
allegations that certain men have difficulty in getting 
schemes through as they are not regarded with favour 
by an official. In most cases when these charges are 
sifted we find they are not substantiated, and that the 
fault les with the work rather than with the judgment, 
but it is all-important to us as a profession that we 
should, in dealing with any official, be able to feel con- 
fidence that he will use his powers judicially and fairly, 
as we believe that the great majority of them do. 

But, apart from this, we have often felt that a good 
deal of harm is done by an architect’s comments on 
another architect’s designs or buildings. He does not 
know the full circumstances under which work has 
been done, the difficulties which have had to be over- 
come or which may have proved insuperable. His 
position should be that, inasmuch as he is dealing with 
the work of a fellow professional, he should, for the sake 
of fellowship, make that man’s difficulties less and not 
greater than they are at present. 

An architect is frequently damaged by circumstances 
which are entirely beyond his own control. In one 
case we remember an architect was excluded from a 
most important limited competition merely because 
a prominent member of the committee of selection 
said that his claims need not be considered, seeing that 
he had had the bad taste to build an important building 


of brick and terra cotta in a stone district instead of 
employing the local material. The objector did not 
know that the architect had spent a whole afternoon 
with his committee in the vain attempt to persuade 
them to consent to the carrying out of the building in 
stone! Such cases frequently happen, and it is wise, 
knowing this, to give rather more credit to our col- 
leagues than we may think is justified by the work 
they have produced. From a purely selfish standpoint 
this is expedient, for many will listen to what may be 
said by us in disparagement of an architect’s work or 
ability and go away with the conviction that desire 
to achieve something for ourselves rather than critical 
judgment underlies our remarks. In a word, we may 
make ourselves very cheap by voluntarily assuming 
a judicial attitude. Among ourselves it is natural 
and permissible to give ourselves greater licence of 
expression. But we have often noticed, among a 
number of architects, where one has expressed himself 
strongly about a colleague’s work he will be listened 
to with apparent agreement, but when he has gone 
others have compared his criticism with his own powers 
of execution. Few of us, as a matter of fact, realise 
that our view of the merits of our work as compared 
with that of some others rarely seems as marked in 
our colleagues’ estimation as in our own. We may 
imagine ourselves to be little lower than the angels 
in our power of design, while in the eyes of our best 
friends we are probably considered as doing fairly 
good work. But as it is the quality of our work and 
not our opinion of it which will tell in the long run, we 
can discount the value of other comparisons and will 
do well to reflect that the constant critic of others is 
usually mistrusted and seldom really liked by his col- 
leagues. No one will discount our powers because we 
are not openly critical of the ability and achievements 
of others, but many may question our good nature. 
The longer we live the less we shall think 1s effected 
by personal criticism, which often proves a double-edged 
weapon, while any appreciation we can give usually 
does good and promotes a feeling of sympathy which 
helps us as a body. 

Rather curiously, the one occasion on which free 
criticism would seem to be in place is that on which 
it is frequently said it should be withheld. We refer to 
an obituary notice. We have always felt that after a 
man’s death nothing that is said of his achievements 
can cause him harm or annoyance. His account with 
the world is closed, and it may be of use to those who 
still remain to consider dispassionately the nature and 
quality of what he has done. For this reason we feel 
that a good obituary notice should be, as far as 
criticism of results go, uncoloured by any desire but 
that of according even-handed justice. And it is the 
best tribute to the worth of any man that we should 
consider his achievements a subject for the most critical 
analysis, and purely laudatory notices can do no more 
than to give a little momentary pleasure to the 
unthinking. 
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MOOR PARK SMALL HOUSE (“COUNTRY LIFE”) COMPETITION. Designs by P. D. Hzepworrn, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, | r 
DECORATIVE PANEL DELFT. C.A. 1700. FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. ¥ 
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HALF-INCH DETAIL. P. D. Herworrn, Architect. | 


= i S - Oy : 
iM HO ad $ Z iN Notes and Comments. 


Se, : 
‘: Mr. Hiorns’ Paper at the R.I.B.A. | 


We congratulate Mr. Hiorns on his admirable paper oY 

‘« The Corporate Spirit in Architecture,” but we think he ha: 
omitted to mention one of the fundamental difficult: 
gre er which stands in the way of better things, and we believ« 

Ry apes constitutes one of the greatest dangers of the time. This 

TO QINTEENTH SCALE. is that, while there is a continual increase of so-called soca. 

LAYOUT. P. D. Hepworrs, Architect. legislation and interference with the liberty of the subject 
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eople, the individual has become more individualistic 
nan ever before in his aims and ambitions. We have 
reated at great expense elaborate machinery for carrying 
ut corporate objects in which the individuals who 
rm the “public” are almost wholly uninterested, and 
rt purposes of carrying on such work officials are multiplied, 
ho,,beingof the sameclay as the public, are again principally 
oncerned with their own personal ambitions and aims. 
here is consequently a wider and wider distance between 
1e individual and the corporate government of the com- 
‘unity. In the past, when conditions of civilisation were 
ementary, certain corporate responsibilities were under- 
ken by the citizens to meet obvious wants, and the 
urrying out of these duties was a matter which closely 
mncerned little groups of men and was well understood 
y all of them. To-day these functions are undertaken 
y a bureaucracy and the individual gives them little 
1ought. The result is that the individual is less and not 
etter educated in civic responsibilities than he used to be, 
ad the best remedy seems to us to be the simplification 
f government and its methods in order to make it more 
uderstandable by the individual and to force him once 
lore to take what we might term private communal 
ction. Government, by a system of machinery which is 
ot well understood, is a system which has many obvious 
mgers and is not in keeping with the spirit of our race. 


The Furniture Trade and Building. 
We have been recently surprised at the immense dis- 
epancies shown between builders’ prices for furniture 
id those of furniture manufacturers, many of whom 
'e, we believe, foreigners, who do their work by piece- 
ork and are represented by no unions. In one case we 
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came across, the builder’s prices were just three times as 
much for the same work as those of the furniture maker, 
the difference amounting to as much as one-fourth on 
chairs and a smaller proportion on that of tables and other 
fittings. As the prices were in both cases for the same 
articles, and these were of good quality, the obvious 
question arises as to the amount we are paying in building 
for unreasonable trade union restrictions. We may admit 
at once that the conditions prevalent among the foreign 
workers of Shoreditch are not ideal and might be altered 
from a humanitarian and human standpoint, and also that 
any such betterment will have to be paid for, but when 
we have discounted this the difference should not be as 
great, for cabinet work is, after all, only a specialised 
branch of joinery, and our builders’ yards are well equipped 
with every kind of labour-saving appliance and means of 
producing in bulk, nor do the competitive prices given by 
builders include unduly large profits. 


Two Controversies. 


Of two controversial matters—regarding St. Paul’s and 
Waterloo Bridge—the first may be held to be settled for 
some time tocome. The Dangerous Structure notice issued 
by Mr. Todd is to be in abeyance now that the Dean and 
Chapter have decided to practically meet objections by 
closing all but the nave of the cathedral during the period 
necessary to carry out the works of reparation. The 
Advisory Committee’s decision as to the course to be pur- 
sued seems to be chiefly determined, as it must be, by the 
relative dangers of applying more radical methods rather 
than by a marked disagreement with these methods in 
themselves. 

With regard to Waterloo Bridge, the differences of 
opinion are far more radical and marked. The contentions 
alleged in support of the County Council’s proposed actions 
are disputed 7m toto, and it is openly alleged that the 
chief reason for building a new bridge is to meet the con- 
venience of the coal barges, while the proposal to widen 
the existing bridge is condemned both because the widened 
piers would constrict traffic and because it is held to 
be unnecessary to provide greater width for tram lines over 
the bridge. Obviously more and better means of com- 
munication are required between the north and south 
banks of the river, but equally obviously these cannot be 
adequately provided by widening existing bridges but must 
be met by new structural schemes. 

We find it difficult to believe that the condition of the 


“ Swedish Architecture 


“‘Swedish Architecture of the Twentieth Century.” By Mr. H. 
Aarlberg, with a preface by F. R. Yerbury. London: 
Ernest Benn, Ltd. (Modern Architecture Series. Edited 
by F. R. Yerbury. £4 14s. 6d. net.) 

If this is, as we assume, the first of a number of books to be 
issued on modern architecture in different countries, we think 
it would be as well to adopt an altered method of presentation. 

In dealing with the modern architecture of any country, 
especially one which, like Sweden, is largely unfamiliar here, we 
feel that a clear and concise sketch of former architectural 
development is essential to make the subject matter really 
intelligible. Mr. H. Aarlberg, it is true, gives the briefest of 
possible sketches occupying 28 pages of large type, some eight 
pages of which are taken up with very general remarks on the past 
and 20 with a more detailed notice of contemporary Swedish archi- 
tects ; but these remarks rather suggest the paper which might 
be read at any professional society’s meeting than such an 
informative account as we expect in an architectural work. 

But the 152 plates which illustrate the volume are arranged 
in an extraordinary manner. They are separated into divisions, 
each of them representing the work of a single architect, but in 
no case is any title or description given on the plate. The only 
method of identification is to turn back to the index which pre- 
cedes each section and, having noted the number of the plate, 
to turn to it. We hardly believe that many readers are likely 
to delight in the labour involved in such a process, nor do we 
see that it can be in the least necessary. Even if we assume 
that the plates in the volume before us are to be used for a similar 
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stonework of the bridge is as far gone as has been allegec 
but even if it is so it might be better to replace any defec 
tive stone by stone than to sacrifice the bridge. 


Piccadilly Circus. . 

The new station at Piccadilly Cireus will, it is statec 
be able to meet the requirements of 50,000,000 passenge 
in a year. | 

The new station will resemble that at the Bank, and w; 
have a large oval booking hall encircled by a public gu) 
way 20 ft. wide, from which shorter subways will ry 
giving access to the thoroughfares above. In all, the 
will be seven different entrances, and the pedestrian wj 
thus be able to traverse the Circus in any direction wit 
perfect. safety. 

A scheme is now awaiting approval for the constructio 
of show cases in these subways. These would be utilise 
by prominent London stores for the exhibition of good 
and be brilliantly illuminated. The cases would be range 
around the station, and the shop windows of Piceadil] 
thus carried below ground, virtually forming a secon 
Piccadilly Circus. 

Nine escalators will be constructed, and the Undergroun 
are making provision for adding a further two should nece, 
sity arise. Five of these stairways, three in one shaft an 
two in another, and having a combined rush-hour capacit 
of 39,680 passengers, will run from the booking hall to 
common landing 57 ft. below the street level. From th 
landing four more escalators feed the four platforn 
of the Bakerloo and Piccadilly lines. Of this batter 
of five escalators four will be operated in an upward directio 
during the morning rush hours. At night they will | 
capable of being reversed to deal with the homewar 
traffic flow. All the escalators will be of the new “ Comb 
type, with which experiments have successfully been mac 
at Clapham Common tube station. 

The lighting system to be adopted will form an entire| 
new departure in Underground practice. The lights w 
be concealed, and a pleasantly diffused effect will thus | 
obtained. On the west side of the booking hall, and havi 
entrances from the oval subway, will be a corridor line 
with public-call boxes. 

It is to be hoped that in their schemes for public improv 
ments the Undergound will simplify the arrangemen 
which exist at Oxford Circus between the Bakerloo ar 
Central London, as time is at present lost by the incony 
nience of the connecting corridors and their varied leve 
and stairways. 


of the 20th Century.” 


work in Swedish, it would have been quite possible to give t) 
titles of the subjects in both languages. Plans where they occ 
are given in the foreign manner in most cases without the nam 
of rooms, but as these plans are direct reproductions from t! 
originals we cannot complain; but the fact makes it the mo 
necessary to leave nothing undone to help the reader in oth 
and easier ways. The net result of the whole is the presentati 
of a mass of material which will hardly convey so clear ‘ 
impression as a book of one third the size might be made to | 
careful arrangement. 
Much of the work illustrated is both interesting and full 
promise, as those who were fortunate enough to see the rece 
exhibition of Swedish drawings and photographs at the R.I.B. 
can readily imagine, and the scheme of presenting the mode 
architecture of different countries in a volume is a good or 
but greater care should be displayed in drawing up the men 
Were a similar work illustrating modern English architect 
to be prepared for the use of readers in Spain, Italy, or ev 
France, it would not be waste of space to devote 50 or 60 paé! 
to a clearly written account of the historical development out 
which our modern architecture has sprung, nor should we exp« 
the Continental reader to recognise the Oxford Municipal Buil 
ings or the County Hall or to wish to refer to an index for t) 
missing title. And possibly a little description of our metho 
of life which our buildings have been erected to suit would 0 
be out of place. Architecture may be a universal languat 
but it is one which expresses itself in many dialects and Ww! 
many accents. | 
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The Corporate Spirit in Architecture.* 


It has been well said of Plato that, although his writings 
embody with such completeness the philosophy of the 
Beautiful, there is little in the way of direct reference to 
the Fine Arts, to Poetry, or any of those things that we 
now comprehend under the term Aisthetics. The explana- 
tion of what appears, superficially, a somewhat curious 
condition is a relatively simple one. It is that the Greeks 
were so fully in possession of the Beautiful in both theory 
and practice that the objects of its practical expression 
were taken for granted in writing and in speech—that the 
process by which that people had become possessed of 
attractive surroundings to the elimination of the unpleasant, 
the unsuitable, or the ugly, was so natural to them—so 
obvious and so ordinary—that it had ceased in Plato’s 
time to be a matter to speculate upon. It may be pre- 
sumed, indeed, that we now accept that “the xsthetical 
1tmosphere which Plato and the ancientAthenians breathed, 
n the generations immediately succeeding Phidias, was 
he purest that has been known in the history of the world.” 
in the realm of creative beauty there seemed nothing to 
lo but to take for granted what, as a matter of course, 
vas provided. In J. B. Patterson’s work on the Character 
f the Athenians he emphasises that the Fine Arts were 
o them national pursuits—that Architecture, Sculpture 
nd Painting were public talents—that Phidias, Ictinus, 
ind others produced their divine creations to gratify no 
rimitive taste, to serve the esoteric fancies of no select 
ind lordly tribe of connoisseurs ; they were the nation’s 
[inisters ; their works the nation’s boast; their reward 
he nation’s munificence—that, indeed, everything that 
vas splendid among the Athenians was public, their private 
fe being as remarkable for frugality and unambitiousness 
s were their national manners for emphasis of national 
nd civic greatness. Did not, indeed, Demosthenes the 
)rator, speaking of Athens, say that the structures and 
lecorations of the city, the temples, the harbours and 
imilar public works were left by their ancestors in such 
nultitude and splendour as to render the attempt to surpass 
hem hopeless. “‘ Look round you,” said he, “‘ upon the 
ropyloea, the docks, the porches and all the other edifices 
rith which they have transmitted to us the city furnished 
nd adorned. But, on the other hand, the private houses 
f such as were then in power were so unambitious and 
uitable to republican equality that whoever among you 
as seen the dwellings of these illustrious men knows that 
hey are distinguished from those around them by no 
uperior splendour.”’ There is much evidence to show, too, 
hat Rome, before the period of its decadence, was imbued 
vith the same admirable spirit, whereby both its rulers 
nd people, though less perfectly than the Greeks, always 
laced national and civic interests before the personal 
nd domestic, and expressed it suitably in the orderly 
egularity of their cities. Tacitus despised the Germans 
or their lack of regularly planned towns, and the fact 
hat, unlike the Romans, they built regardless of beauty, 
rder and proportion. He commended the principles 
pon which Rome was rebuilt after the fire caused by 
‘ero, when, as he says, a regular plan was formed, the 
‘reets were made wide and long; and the elevation of the 
ouses was designed with an open area before the doors 
nd porticoes to secure and adorn the front. Both of 
ese peoples—the Greeks for themselves and the Romans 
ith the aid of the superior culture of Greece—cultivated, 
hen not occupied by wars, the arts of poetry, oratory, the 
rama and music in an environment of noble Architecture, 
ne Sculpture, and splendid colour. Such an environment 
as created for them, indeed—under the influence of wise 
ailosophical teaching and good government—as, in the 
vurse of generations, encouraged and cultivated all that 
ade for excellence of «sthetic judgment. “For,” as 
is been further said, “‘in the causes by which perfection 
_ the various liberal Arts was produced among the 


* Extracts from a Paper given at the R.I.B.A. on Monday, 
arch 16, by Frederick R. Hiorns, F.R.1.B.A. 


Athenians, are involved reasons for the high standard of 
taste that completed their mental character; that as the 
powers of the creative faculty were improved so the per- 
ceptions of the judging faculty were refined in the same 
degree; and, in the natural progress of the fine Arts at 
Athens, that bloom of national taste at last evolved itself 
which distinguishes the age of Sophocles and the Par- 
thenon.” It is not, therefore, strange that the philosophy 
of Plato should assume the existence of beauty in its most 
comprehensive and intuitive sense and not expend itself 
uselessly in teaching the obvious. That Athens in the 
golden age fulfilled this assumption is, I imagine, not 
doubted. Does not Plutarch record that Pericles taught 
that the wealth of a State “‘ should be laid out on such 
works as, when executed, would be eternal monuments of 
its glory, and which, during their execution would diffuse 
a universal plenty ; that as so many kinds of labour and 
such a variety of instruments and materials were requisite 
to these undertakings, every art would be exerted, every 
hand employed, almost the whole city would be in pay 
and be at the same time both adorned and supported by 
itself.”” He points out materials the use of which would 
give employment to ‘‘ carpenters, masons, braziers, gold- 
smiths, painters, turners and other artificers,’ besides 
occupying many others in preparatory and incidental 
operations. He shows further how, by the exercise of 
these different trades, a condition of plenty had been 
secured and was diffused among persons of every rank and 
condition. Thus, adds Plutarch, were buildings raised 
of not only astonishing magnitude but, as regards crafts- 
manship, finished in inimitable beauty and _ perfection. 
Artists and workmen so engaged he mentions by name. 
To show how highly-skilled workmen were valued he relates 
that, when one fell from a wall and was injured, Pericles 
paid tribute for his recovery by raising before an altar a 
brazen statue of the Minerva of Health. In following, 
however cursorily, the course of what we must regard as 
one of the finest artistic phases known to the world—Athens 
in the age of Pericles, of Plato, of Socrates, and of Phidias— 
we see how essentially it arises out of the corporate spirit 
in the people themselves, who encouraged and delighted 
in the beauty of cities, and out of a like spirit in the workers 
or craftsmen actually responsible forits material expression. 


Pompei, despite its ruin and incompleteness, provides 
us still with an effective picture of the Graeco-Roman point 
of view in urban architecture two thousand years ago. 
In it we see the general arrangement of an ancient town— 
the orderly and stately treatment of its public spaces 
and buildings; the modest expression, externally, of its 
house architecture, combined with astonishingly beautiful 
examples of craftsmanship and a generous completeness 
and great refinement in the general design and decorative 
finish of its interiors. The precedence of civic over private 
interests is clear—the general unobtrusiveness of house 
facades, whatever the wealth and importance of their 
owners, and the richness and beauty of interiors, is equally 
shown. Taine, who wrote with much insight on ancient 
and modern Italy, said with regard to Herculaneum and 
Pompeu that the city of those days was a veritable patri- 
mony, and not, as with us moderns, a government collection 
of lodging houses—that there men regarded their cities 
as a jewel and casket and found in them a combination 
of all salutary, sacred and beautiful things, which they 
were proud to defend, love and venerate. If he is right, 
it explains why so much beauty survives in Pompeii. 


With such an introductory comment, may I be allowed 
to say that my paper will furnish nothing but what you 
already know in respect of a few points that its title may 
suitably be considered to cover. These are briefly—due 
consideration for the general aspect of towns and homo- 
geneity in the character of their buildings ; respect for all 
good work or examples of craftsmanship of our own or 
former periods; simplicity and sincerity in present-day 
building expression; and the right encouragement and 
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provision of opportunity for the work of living craftsmen, 
as distinct from the products of so-called “‘ Commercial 
Art.” 

In considering, therefore, as we have briefly done, the 
Classical conception of the building and other useful 
arts, we are forced to notice the essentially different point 
of view of the mechanical-industrial age of the last 100 
years. Disturbed by so much that is complicated, unfitting 
and even positively hideous in the more modern features 
of our environment, we have acquired the habit of turning 
for relief to the old-world town or village—or what, in a 
general way, we call the medieval city. The fascination 
we find in the streets and individual buildings that survive 
in Europe from, say, the twelfth to the seventeenth or 
eighteenth centuries results largely, I venture to think, 
from the fact that they show, in the main, natural and 
simple methods of building, the attempt to meet the 
practical needs of the time in direct and obvious ways ; 
to the further fact that variety resulted from differences 
in the use and social or public importance of buildings 
without necessitating departures—which, indeed, were 
never thought of—from the general root principles of design 
and construction, fitness, suitability and truthfulness that 
applied to them all; that ornament and decoration was 
applied in ways inherent to the conditions, and not un- 
naturally and artificially introduced. Consciously or 
unconsciously these circumstances led to harmonious 
effects in building and ensured the quiet charm we in- 
variably associate with periods removed by some centuries 
from our own. Not only were churches, public buildings, 
palaces and houses large or small consistently well-designed 
and constructed, and homogeneous in their general effect, 
but internal decoration and furnishing, down to the smallest 
detail, appears to have been equally so, and to have em- 
bodied the best expression of thought and workmanship. 


If we turn from this to conditions in the modern town, 
we need no emphasis of an all too obvious change. If we 
place responsibility upon the latter half of the nineteenth 
century for the horrors we see in the shape of street or 
town architecture, to what can we assign the reason ? 
We may surmise that the conflict and confusion, the lack 
of unity or harmony, in our streets, is due to the fact that 
with the rise of commercial life in the last century, and its 
concentration on inhuman machine-made production, 
building—including what we call the industrial arts— 
lost connection with native traditions ; that, in its place, 
was put an unintelligent imitation—the attempt to re- 
produce ornamental features characteristic of the art of 
other times and countries, as a sort of surface treatment 
removed more or less entirely from the reasons, purpose 
or use that originally brought them into being. We see, 
accordingly, artificial faces to buildings, reproducing stock 
architectural ornaments, and conveying impressions that 
they in nowise arise from the practical necessities of the 
case; that instead the designer started off with a pre- 
conceived notion to do a Gothic—Queen Anne—Kgyptian— 
Louis Quatorze—or Moorish fagade (quite commonly 
merely a fagade), and did so regardless of the merits of the 
problem that faced him. Paper architecture and draughts- 
men’s tricks had, in fact, taken the place of natural building, 
and their blighting effects on the older conception of a 
sincere creative art survives in the spurious and unnatural 
features that still disguise the structures of to-day. As 
regards shop architecture, Mr. Charles Marriott, in his 
recent book, seems to rather defend this. He says :— 


“Tf he is to give satisfaction to his clients, the modern designer 
of commercial buildings must not only concur in the idea of 
display, but he must also aid in the general hypnotic effect. 
He must proclaim loudly that Blanks are people. It is not 
merely a matter of providing more window space, though that 
is a problem in itself, but of making the whole building look 
impressive. The architect has to take part ina gigantic game 
of bluff. His problem as an artist is how to reconcile this with 
the general amenities of our cities, and, as a rule, he falls back 
upon juggling with the classical orders. They provide at least 
a certain decorum in display. That they bear no real relation 
to the purpose of the building is beside the question; a shop 
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that really looked like a shop, in modern conditions of shop- 
keeping, would scandalise the street. 

I hope we shall not agree that the architect must 
necessarily conform to the unnatural cravings of his clients. 
But we shall certainly be happier, and our streets ought 
to improve when our patrons are more content to leave 
the treatment of buildings to those who can develop them 
logically, suitably and quietly, as used to be the case, 

The simple and natural in building may be regarded ag 
communal, the aggressively artificial and individualistic 
as not so, and certainly quite contrary to what Mr. Trystay 
Edwards, who has said so much that is admirable on the 
subject, has called “good manners” in architecture. 
When, to encourage commerce, or for other reasons, men 
seek personal emphasis, and, in a choice between spiritual 
and purely materialistic considerations, invariably choose 
the latter, what chance is there of regard being shown for 
the general effect of towns, for preserving the beauties 
of the countryside, for saving old buildings that occur on 
sites coveted for personal gain—and what opportunities 
for encouraging the genuine artist-craftsman as against 
the hack *‘ commercial ”’ artist ? Even of similar conditions 
resulting from industrial developments in Italy it has been 
said that* “‘ modern movements, modern squares, modern 
houses, the whitewash daubed on old walls, the cast-iron 
bridges spanning classic waters, the straight, featureless 
glaring, dusty streets, the electric trolleys cutting acros; 
ancient marbles, all conduce to make ignoble what was 
noble and belittle all that was great.” To our usual medley 
of conflicting house fronts, showing no regard for genera] 
environment or for one another, have been more recently 
added advertising signs of all kinds, including the hideous 
trappings of the illuminated variety, that go to make 
what is already confusion worse confounded. In the coun- 
tryside the same disregard for fitness makes itself apparent, 
and it is somewhat useless to seek improvement in the 
architectural effect of towns and cities if advertising methods 
pay no regard to the amenities—whether urban or rural. 

x ** * 


Many old villagesand hamlets made up of the simple houses 
of bygone ages have been spoilt by the intrusion of struc- 
tures whose characteristics are ostentation and vulgarity. 
In contrast with this is the common vernacular building of 
Kurope—particularly, perhaps, of Italy; the town and 
rural architecture that consists of cubical brick boxes, 
usually plastered, with simple rectangular holes for windows 
and doors and plain flat pyramid roofs with projecting 
eaves, in their simplicity constantly quite beautiful both 
individually and in mass effect. One of the main distresses, 
indeed, caused by individualism in architecture is that 
vernacular building has gone—or almost so—and that with 
this has disappeared the sense of order and unity in street: 
and homogeneity in towns. I suppose one hardly dare 
mention old Regent Street—the one really orderly and 
distinguished thoroughfare that we one-time knew—o1 
even guess at the ultimate effect of its reconstruction. But 
I am convinced that an acknowledgment of unity, harmony 
and order in street architecture is essential, and that Nash 
revealed in a very remarkable way the working out of a 
valuable principle in his treatment of Regent Street. Th 
streets of the monumental or ceremonial kind I think we 
must take thought of their treatment as a whole beforehand 


and not leave things to chance and the all too commor — 


desire of each separate proprietor to outshine his neighbour 
A purely monotonous sameness is by no means essentia. 
to the production of fitting and expressive street architec: 
ture, but the harmonious relation of parts—if parts there 
must be—is so desirable as to be almost a necessity. There 
must be unity of design or homogeneity of character if th 
streets of cities and towns are to be what we have a right 
to expect them to be—an equivalent, on a dignified and 
more magnificent scale, of the qualities shown in the beauti: 
ful vernacular architecture, urban and rural, of past ages 
For what after all is the characteristic palace architecture 0: 
Florence, Siena, Volterra, Perugia and other Italian citie: 


but a more noble and magnificent expression of vernaculat 
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building ?- Though the buildings differ, there is harmony 

and consistency in their variety. It is, in fact, generally 

noticeable that, despite differences of period and treatment 

in the buildings of an old town, one feels no sense of conflict, 

a curiously happy result of sincere and truthful building. 
* at x 


It comes to this, that all our advance in education and 
our mechanical advantages will never, if the corporate spirit 
is lacking in developing the amenities of towns, bring what 
we do up to the truer standard of values that we recognise 
in the work of past ages. The ills that we see, and that 
continue, will not be cured except as the result of a common 
desire for order and fitness and a readiness to make con- 
cessions when necessary for the general good. The condition 
is a spiritual one—a question of the right point of view. 
I suppose we must conclude that though individuals, 
here and there, may have some interest in what may be 
called the spiritual aspect of material things, the great mass 
of us have not—that to the majority our cities, in the 
Platonic sense, make no appeal, and such concern as is 
shown for them hardly reaches beyond the condition of 
personal advantage. Were such a spirit universal little 
unity or order would be possible in communal life or beauty 
in cities. The exercise of a discriminating public interest 
in such questions as the fate of the City churches, Whitgift 
Hospital, Regent Street, St. Paul’s Cathedral and Waterloo 
Bridge is very desirable if we are to maintain our position as 
civilised, thinking beings. 

In this connection we ought to readily acknowledge 
the debt we owe to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings for its valuable work through a period of nearly 
half a century, and its practical advocacy of sound methods 
of conservation as against discredited nineteenth century 
“restoration ” methods. It can surely be claimed that those 
who desire to sustain the established traditional principles 
and methods of building upon which all true architecture 
has been founded, can never be willing parties to the removal 
of such work illustrative of it as remain ; and if as architects 
or artists we regard works of to-day as at all worthy of 
respect, mere self-defence would force us to observe a 
scrupulous regard for the good works of the past. 
_ Ruskin claimed that “there were two duties respecting 
National Architecture whose importance it was impossible 
to overrate : the first to render the Architecture of the day 
historical ; and the second to preserve, as the most precious 
of inheritances, that of past ages.” It would seem that if 
we fail in the first of these aims it will probably be largely 
through neglect of the second, which otherwise would 
continue to show us that the great Art of the past has been, 
in the main, the simple and truthful expression of its age, 
and the result of sympathetic co-operation between those 
who produced it. If the nineteenth century produced 
no distinctive expression of building, was it not because 
its problems were not frankly faced in an era of make- 
believe? Even the introduction of steel construction has, 
antil recently, received little acknowledgment in the visible 
2xpression of buildings, which continue to show both form 
and ornament based on the materials and constructive 
methods of the pre-steel age. If I may mention just one 
or two obvious examples of a newer and more truthful 
vendency, Adelaide House might be quoted. It does not 
lisguise, as so many buildings do, the basic constructive 
motive. And there is the remarkable French church, on 
entirely distinctive present-day lines, recently built in 
teinforced concrete at Vincennes (MM. Droitz and Marrast, 
3.A.D.G.). It seems to recognise not only constructive 
cruth and the relation of form to function but also the 
corporate principle in building that admits the work of 
painters, sculptors and others—as well as the part of the 
architect—in their execution and resultant expression. 
Afong the more sincere lines of such a work as this we may 
one day develop a twentieth century architecture as well 
4s stimulate a new expression in craftsmanship distinctive 
of our age. 
__ Why should the decoration of modern buildings be almost 
imited to moulding and carving, so much of which, as we 
ave already said, is both tasteless and superfluous ? 
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Architects might often, to a much greater extent than they 
do (I am not speaking, of course, of these specially “‘ lean ”’ 
days) provide opportunities for sculptors, mural painters, 
artists in plaster, leadwork, mosaic, stained glass, inlay, and 
so on—even though to do so we may have to forgo columns 
and pilaster that serve no functional purpose and are a 
misuse of the emphasis that should attach to the classical 
orders, and to dispose of a similar condition of redundancy 
that apples to our masses of strings, dentilled cornices, 
rusticated masonry, turrets and cupolas with no relation 
to structure, panels, cartouches, swags and the other stock 
survivals of Victorian hypocrisy and excess. 

A building may well acknowledge, by the impersonal 
character of its treatment, that many craftsmen are 
concerned with it. Recognition of the architect as a 
dominating factor in the general conception and execution 
of buildings still does not set aside the propriety of providing 
for and acknowledging the work of others in the method 
of their expression—constructively and decoratively. As 
Professor Lethaby reminds us, “Good architecture is 
masterly structure with adequate workmanship; the 
highest architecture is likely to have fit sculpture and 
painting integrally bound up with it.” It was the Greek 
and the Gothic ideal; and was also splendidly sustained 
in the best phases of the Renaissance. 

Such, then, is the general case I have ventured to present 
to you—that old buildings should be preserved both for 
themselves and the example they put before us of how to 
do things well ; that our own work should be sound, simple 
and sincere in its expression of plan and purpose ; that it 
should embody and acknowledge the best craftsmanship 
at our command, having in mind that only by such will the 
old intuitive sense for the practical and artistic use of 
material be restored—coupled with consideration always, 
as I think naturally follows, of such claims as environment 
and homogeneity of character in cities have upon us. 
Along such lines, and by means that give recognition to 
order, regularity, unity and beauty in cities, can the 
Corporate Spirit in Architecture—using that term in its 
widest sense—be expressed. If, therefore, architecture is, 
in any real sense, the mistress art, would it not seem natural 
that this Institute—now so strong numerically, and, in 
that sense, so influential—by co-operating in a closer and 
more definite way than at present with those whose aim 
is allied to its Charter purpose—such bodies as the Art 
Workers’ Guild, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Arts and Crafts Society, the Civic Arts 
Associations in London and elsewhere, the Town Planning 
Institute, Royal Society of British Sculptors, the London 
Society, Scapa Society, Society of Mural Decorators and 
Painters in Tempera, Society of Master Glass-painters, and 
so on; with all, indeed, who collectively or individually are 
encouraging and assisting what is best in either the more 
detailed aspects of building or its ultimate general mass 
effect—do a great deal towards ends that are obviously to 
be desired if the comprehensive corporate conception of 
the building art is to be restored. A common policy 
towards a common end is required if that aim is to be 
achieved. ‘‘ Great building,” it has been truly said, “is 
not the realisation of the design of an individual, but the 
produce of a crowd of workers, conscious of a common aim 
and co-operating for its achievement.’’ Or, as Professor 
Lethaby, to whom we owe so much for right views on the 
craft of building, puts it, ‘‘ If ever we are to have a time of 
architecture again it must be founded on a love for the 
city, a worship of home and nation. No planting down 
of a few costly buildings, ruling some straight streets, 
provision of fountains, or setting up of a number of stone 
and bronze dolls is enough without the enthusiasm for 
corporate life and common ceremonial. Every noble city 
has been a crystallisation of the contentment, pride and 
order of the community.’ Or, as he expresses it in another 
place, “To build cities and live in them properly is the 
great business of large associations of men. The outward 
and the make must always be exact pictures of the mind 
of the makers. Not only is this so at any given stage, but 
it is so all the more in a going concern, for the outward is 
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always reacting again on the inward, so that the concrete 
becomes a mould for the spiritual. Man builds towns—so 
that the towns shall build his sons. As the old Greek said, 
‘The city teaches the man.’”’ Could anything be more 
true or more important to us than this? Epictetus surely 
had such a condition in mind when he said that “if Reason 
should rule in cities it is better certainly for great souls to 
inhabit small houses than for mean slaves to lurk in 
magnificent mansions, just as the Eubaens and Spartans 
did not build or repair their walls with stones only, but with 
discipline and zeal for good works, the visible ornaments 
alike of cities and of rulers—so that, flourishing and peace- 
ful, they made the Republic by uniting together not logs 
and stones, but living souls.” It is only as the result of 
such a social attitude that we can expect to attain to noble 
cities and orderly streets and houses, the latter, we may 
hope, with nothing within them eventually but what 
conforms to the Morris ideal of universal utility and beauty. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Marce 20, 1875. 
COMPETITIONS. 


Under this heading we propose to give each weex, or as often 
as may be necessary, a brief account of the conditions. of such 
competitions as may at the time be open to the profession. In 
doing so we shall point out what conditions have been framed in 
accordance or at variance with the rules agreed upon at the 
General Conference of 1872; beyond this it will not be our 
province to go, our object being to help the reader to ascertain 
(more than an advertisement can) whether the conditions of a 

particular competition are likely to meet with his views, rather 
- than to furnish a reprint. of such details of requirements, etc., 
as he must, after all, obtain for himself. The numbers refer 
to the corresponding paragraphs in the General Conference 
Rules above mentioned. 


Art Galleries. 


Women’s International Art Club Exhibition at the Suffolk 
Street Galleries, S.W.1. 


Our review of this excellent exhibition has been delayed a 
week. The promoters are to be congratulated; the exhibition 
is of undoubted merit. The range of subjects and media is very 
wide, and the variety of such a character as to maintain the 
public interest all round the exhibition. The hanging committee 
who, as a rule, can never please anybody, must have satisfied 
every visitor to the show. The pictures have been hung with 
every consideration for their merit, colour and composition. 
Whilst the gallery cannot be said to hold anything brilliant, the 
general level of the exhibits is above the ordinary. Every 
style is represented, from the painting with a knife fo the fine 
delicate early Victorian water-colour renderings. One artist 
has demonstrated the possibility of successfully depicting a 
portrait by spots. Viewed from about 10 yards’ distance these 
spots merge into delicate tones, and the result is quite successful. 
One is inclined to question whether the method is not more 
laborious than the recognised form of depicting tones and 
masses of colour. Another exhibitor has contributed a design 
for a mantel board. We thought that such things were of the 
past, but apparently this was a mistake. The design in question 
is in character with the best illustrations of these things. 
Naturalistic and yet conventional, the modern mind has travelled 
beyond such forms of decoration, and to turn back and give 
them serious reflection is difficult. To-day the frightful grates 
which mantel borders were designed to cover are no longer 
tolerated, if they exist. 

No. 2 is quite a remarkable picture, illustrating a garden 
which has in no way been cultivated. The wilderness impression 
is very well depicted, and the whole is rendered in pale tones, 
relying for its effect on a pencil accentuation of the details. 
No. 5 is a modern impression of a bleak moorland landscape. 
Viewed at some distance, the colours harmonise pleasantly. 
No. 10.—This evening landscape is best described as being in 
a very early stage. All the drawing for a carefully finished 
picture is included, but the colouring is flat and lacks life, and 
conveys very little to the imagination. No. 8.—The artist had 
depicted the water in a clever manner, but beyond this the 
composition is poor. The clouds are unnatural in form, and the 
sails of the boat clash unhappily with the clouds in so far as 
they, by virtue of equal colour value, obliterate each other. 
No. 12.—There is considerable merit in this composition, though 
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the drawing is on the wild side, and the artist seems to have | 
forgotten the value of contrasting forms and colours. No. 13.— 
A clever impression of flowers, expressing knowledge and taste. 
No. 18.—Bright in colour, illustrating strong sunlight. One’s 
interest grows the longer one contemplates this picture. No.17 | 
is good in parts, the foreground is rather scamped, which ig qa _ 
pity. No. 19.—Flowers in a bowl. All the talent depicted in | 
No. 13 is lacking here; there is not sufficient truthfulness to 
call the painting a representation of nature nor sufficient con- — 
ventionalisation to classify the same as decorative. No, 39,— 
Here we have a picture full of interest architecturally. The | 
drawing, which could under no circumstances be easy, has been _ 
very well executed ; the perspective is perfect. No. 43.—Many 
will pause before this curious work, most will understand what 
has been the artist’s aim, but the majority will only be able to | 
recognise her failure. No. 60.—By the same artist as No. 10. 
The sense of distance is well depicted, the clouds which cover the | 
distant mountains have been effectively painted. No. 68.— — 
Like No. 39, this picture will appeal to our professional as also 
No. 72. This latter contains quite a good idea, which could be 
successfully applied to our modern needs. No. 80 is clever, if 
a trifle theatrical in colouring. No. 93.—Simple in treatment, — 
but very graphic; the colouring is delicate and altogether 
charming. No. 103.—A rather uninteresting subject, well 
drawn and successfully painted. No. 113.—Wembley, as it 
certainly was not. . 
These hundred pictures represent about one-fourth of the work | 
hung in the gallery, and whilst one would like to linger and de- 
scribe those which appeal to our interest, space will not permit, 
and it must be sufficient to repeat the expression of satisfaction 
and pleasure that we experienced in our survey of this exhibition, | 


R.I.B.A. 
ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS. 


The first of the series of the popular lectures on the Crafts — 
associated with Architecture will be held at the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, on 
Wednesday, March 25, 1925, at 5 p.m., when Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ Heraldry and Architecture.” 


StockPorT.—Plans have been approved by the Licensing 
Justices for alterations to the ‘‘ Horse Shoe” Inn, High Lane, | 
for additional accommodation. Architect, Mr. P. Peirce, 30 
St. Peters Gate, Stockport, and for additions to the Railway — 
Hotel, Reddish, for Threlfall’s Brewery Co., of Salford. Architect, | 
Mr. B. Waterhouse, A.M.S.A., at the Brewery offices. The 
contracts have not been placed. 2 

TitBpuRY.—The Upper Ward elementary school is to be 
enlarged by 100 or 150 places. 

UpminstER.—A school for 400 is proposed to replace existing | 
premises deemed unsatisfactory. qa 

Warton.—Miss M. I. Friese left a sum of money for the 
provision of a social club at Warton. Plans and estimates 
are now being prepared. ‘ 

West Ripine.—A field at Guiseley is to be purchased for the | 
erection of an elementary school.—A school for 300 is proposed 
at West Green, Kcclesfield.—A site for a new school at Temple | 
Hirst is to be acquired.—A school for 600 to cost £18,000 is to. 
be built at South Kirby.—A school for 350 is to be erected 
at Thorne at a cost of £10,500.—A school for 456 is proposed | 
at Bramley at a cost of £13,500.—An expert report is to be 
obtained from Mr. G. Midgley Taylor as to sewage disposal 
at Rawcliffe Hall so that the County Council can decide as to the | 
possibilities of enlarging the institution. 

Weymovtnx.—The Corporation Housing Committee recom- 
mend the tender £19,920 of Mr. K. O. Penshaw for the erection | 
of 26 parlour and 16 non-parlour houses on the Westham site.— | 
Plans passed: 6 houses, Spa Avenue, for Mr. E. W. Puffett; | 
alterations, Bon Marche, St. Mary Street, for Messrs. Crickway 
& Son. 

Wican.—The Parochial Church Council of St. Stephen’s | 
Church at Whelley, near Wigan, are proposing to erect a new 
church. The proposals embrace the erection of a chancel, | 
two bays of the nave, organ chamber, clergy’s vestries and 
morning chapel. The present scheme is estimated to cost. 
£6,000, towards which £3,000 is in hand. The plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, of Castle Hill, 
Lancaster. No contracts are placed. 

WomBwELL.—West Riding Education Committee are to obtain 
a site for a technical institute-—Plans have been approved for 
the erection of a middle school for which an estimate of £32.000 
has been passed, but the architect’s detailed estimates indicate 
the need for a supplemental vote of £16,000 for the scheme. 
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The Ideal Home Exhibition. 


The Ideal Home Exhibition may be described as affording 
an interesting haunt for the curious amateur who is thinking 
of building rather than as a serious contribution to an 
important question. Nothing of startling novelty is shown 
there, but it will be generally admitted that the effect of 
the whole is pleasing, very largely because the arrangement 
is good and the design of many of the individual stands is 
far more tasteful and successful than has been the case at 
any other exhibition we have seen. Naturally, itis chiefly 
the firms dealing in decorative adjuncts who have excelled 
in design. Among the best designed stalls we particularly 
noticed that of the London Gas Exhibition, which is 
carried out in classical design, with square piers and low 


_ divisions between, finished in predominant gold colouring. 


Electric House, where every method of utilising electrical 
current for domestic purposes is shown in a series of well 
designed interiors, is another notable stand. Three of the 
four angle stands in a main avenue are occupied by Messrs. 
Burnet’s stand in black and gold, Messrs. Elkington, and 


the Adams House, all of them good examples of exhibition 


stands. Both Walpumur and the Wallpaper Manufacturers 
have good stands, as have also Solignum, the Scientific 
Metals Co., Messrs. Gaze, and others. The net result is 
that, while in an ordinary exhibition the stands contain 
exhibits of interest, in this Exhibition quite a quarter of 
the stands are objects of considerable architectural and 
decorative interest on their individual merits. Nor has 


_ this result been produced by great expenditure. We have 


been to exhibitions where more money has been expended 


on stands with less effect; the difference is due to more 


careful and effective design. 

Undoubtedly the garden section of the Exhibition forms 
a very attractive feature; the shading of the whole space 
with canvas gives an added richness to the colouring of 
the plants and trees under, while the scenery which sur- 
rounds the whole and merges into it is well contrived and 
good of its kind. The well-known firms of Messrs. Cheal 
and Messrs. Sutton and Messrs.Carter and Co. are responsible 
for much pleasing work, and a number of smaller exhibits 
of garden designers show the pleasing effects made possible 
by knowledge and arrangement. No doubt such an 
exhibition does good by showing a number of people who 
have never considered the subject that a garden needs 
careful arrangement as much as a house does, a fact of 
which many seem ignorant; but it cannot be said that 
anything is shown which will be of great interest to those 
who already have knowledge of the subject. The village 
of ideal homes will draw crowds, but is, nevertheless, in 
our view, the most disappointing section of the Exhibition. 
To compare the incongruous group of exhibition buildings 
shown with a Cotswold village is ludicrous, for nothing is 
congruous or designed with any respect for its neighbour. 
The best building is the rather ambitious pavilion designed 
by Sir E. Lutyens and carried out by Messrs. Lovell, in 
brick and artificial stone, to house the Queen’s Doll’s 
House. Next to it is the “ Maple House,” a half-timber 
structure of a kind we are familiar with in exhibitions ; the 
Braithwaite steel house, and several others, including an 
excellently designed all-concrete house built by the British 
Portland Cement Association from designs by Mr. W. J. 
Palmer Jones, which forms the only well-designed house 
shown. Many estate agents and development companies are 
represented at stands where the enthusiastic visitor will 
find agents ready to take and sell them plots on building 
estates or to show them in what manner they can translate 
their dreams into practical materialisation with or without 
professional aid. 

The Exhibition’s chief use is to afford a convenient centre 
where various products of manufacturing firms can be 
seen and compared with one another. In this it partly 
resembles the more businesslike and less spectacular 
building trades exhibitions. The remaining features—the 
gardens and the village of ideal homes—may be likened to 
so much stage scenery which will interest and amuse 
without conveying any really valuable information to the 


prospective house hunter. But, as we have said, the 
general conception is both clever and inviting and we have 
little doubt the Exhibition will afford its promoters reason 
for congratulation. 

Our readers will find many names among the exhibitors 
well known to them for their products used in the con- 
struction and equipment of houses, and the following 
exhibits will repay the time spent on a closer inspection 
than can be given to every stand at Olympia. The Heating 
and Lighting Section contains many of the proved, and 
improved, means of economically heating houses and at 
the same time providing for cooking. Of these the Inter- 
oven Stove Co., Ltd., are well in evidence with “ Inter- 
oven ’’ and ‘‘ Super Interoven”’ convertible cooking and 
heating stoves (Pascall’s patent), instantly convertible 
from cooking stoves to open fire sitting-room grates, and 
giving at all times an ample supply of hot water for baths 
and domestic purposes. Over 60,000 of these are now in 
use and should be ample confirmation of the makers’ 
claims. The Triplex Foundry Co., Ltd., give demonstra- 
tions of cooking whilst the boilers heat the hot water 
cylinders by their “ Triplex” grates. 

Express Boilers, Ltd., show their water boiler which 1s 
not a geyser, but a new invention for heating or boiling of 
water rapidly, 17 seconds being the period in which water 
can be brought to a boiling point. 

Messrs. Wood, Russell & Co.’s “Sentry” hot water 
boilers give constant hot water supply day and night for 
domestic purposes as well as heating radiators, can be 
used for cooking, and have a large hot plate. 

Messrs. Robert Jenkins & Co., Ltd., show their patent 
“ Reo ? combination hot water boiler with oven attached, 
Messrs. Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd., their “ Foresight ” 
combination range with open fire, and Messrs. R. Russell 
a selection of ‘“‘ Herald’ ranges and ‘“* Zephyr’ combina- 
tion stoves. 

Thomas Potterton can always be relied upon to show in a 
practical manner gas-heated appliances for domestic 
purposes, and their working exhibit here is comprehen- 
sive. Standardised types of ‘‘ Victor” gas boilers for 
domestic hot water supply and warming by means of 
radiators in circulation are shown in operation and which 
are automatically controlled. 

The New Stimex Gas Stove Co., Ltd., give demonstra- 
tions of cooking and have a comprehensive exhibit of gas 
cookers, ranges, circulators and fires. 

Messrs. Bratt, Colbran & Co., Ltd., with the range of 
fireplaces manufactured by them, make a display notable 
for its correctness of style and excellence of manufacture, 
containing numerous examples to suit most architectural 
requirements. 

The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., in a comprehensive exhibit 
of ‘‘ Lefco’’ ware, include the well-known Burmantofts 
fireplaces in a variety of designs, also examples of well- 
designed garden vases, sundials, etc. They also display 
examples of ‘Imperial Porcelain” lavatories, kitchen 
sinks, etc. 

Messrs. Candy & Co., Ltd., show a selection of their 
“Devon” fires. The Bell Range & Foundry Co. exhibit 
a range of Dutch tile fireplaces fitted with “* Bell Fires.” 

Electric fires have their sphere of usefulness, and their 
application for various conditions and purposes are fully 
demonstrated by Messrs. Belling & Co., with fires, cookers, 
water-heaters, etc., manufactured by them. Pipeless 
heating by warm air, introduced during recent years and 
installed in numerous private houses, has one great advan- 
tage in the absence of pipes or radiators. The air is warmed 
in a heater placed in the basement or other convenient posi- 
tion, and passing through a grid or opening circulates 
through the house. The Lea Valley Engineering Co., Ltd., 
show their pipeless heaters in operation. 

The difficulty of lighting in districts where gas or electric 
light is not available, or where the cost is prohibitive to 
most users, is overcome by installing either petrol air gas 
plant, acetylene gas plant, or a self-contained electric 
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generating plant; examples of each are to be seen. Messrs. 
Spensers, Ltd., who have had so long an experience in the 
manufacture and installation of petrol air gas, have an 
exhibit of their “ Silverlite ’ generating plant, both weight- 
driven and water-driven, for use in lighting and also for 
heating and cooking. 

Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle demonstrate their “‘ Incanto ” 
acetylene generators, and the Delco Light Co. show self- 
contained electric lighting plant. 

Messrs. Doulton & Co., Ltd., may be congratulated on 
the excellence of the exhibit of sanitary appliances and 
equipment. Four complete bathrooms are shown, two 
of which include the well-known ‘“ Delphian” type of 
porcelain enamelled baths, complete with lavatory basins 
and w.c. fittings. Marble and onyx top lavatories as well 
as the more moderately priced earthenware and fireclay 
lavatories, and the ‘“‘ Glenholm ” basin for taps in corner 
instead of the usual position. Sinks of numerous types, 
wash tubs, etc., and a range of bathroom accessories are to 
be seen at their stand. 

Messrs. Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd., are also well 
represented by their sanitary display. Three complete 
bathrooms are shown, embodying the latest modern equip- 
ment combined with sanitary science and simplicity. 
Examples of wall covering in Dutch tiles and imitation 
marble. A selection of high-class fireplace suites in 
designs of various periods. Boilers and other heating 
equipment form part of this firm’s exhibit. 

The Rawlplug Co., Ltd., give demonstrations of many 
purposes for which “‘ Rawlplugs”’ can be used and of the 
ease in fixing and security ensured by their use. Another 
section is devoted to a large range of bathroom fittings. 

In the Housing Section the British Portland Cement 
Association show how concrete may be used to build an 
inexpensive house and to demonstrate its versatility. The 
four sides are treated in a different way, the back is of recon- 
structed Ham Hill stone, one side represents Portland stone, 
another side is of coloured blocks of various textures, and 
the fourth side is rough cast, except the string course, 
which is of red concrete bricks and tiles. The hall floor is 
black concrete tiles, the fireplaces cast stone surrounds, 
window frames and door frames are also of concrete, and 
the roof concrete tiled in various methods. Gutterings 
and down pipes are also of concrete. 

Messrs. Bivert & Firth introduce “ The Circle” as a 
rapidly erected house that will prove a solution of the 
housing problem. It is a type of mass-production factory- 
built house such as has been successful in Canada for thirty 
years, and the quality of the materials used, the work- 
manship, and rapidity of erection are factors to this end. 
The various houses erected in this section have offered 
practical means of showing to advantage many building 
products and fittings. Bell’s Poilite & Everite Co., Ltd., 
supplied inside linings, roof, floor and wall tilings, gutter- 
ings, down pipes, etc.; Messrs. Langley, London, their 
Courtrai-du-Nord and Beauvais tiles. 

The Vulcanite Co., Ltd., roof garden, as laid on the 
garden roof of the Universal House, is a system of three 
layers of mastic applied hot, combined with three layers of 
vulcanite sheet asphalt. Vulcanite roofing remains per- 
manently pliable. A very useful consideration is that 
flat roofs covered with patent Vuleanite roofing can be 
adopted for a variety of purposes, one suggestion being a 
roof garden, as exhibited. Larger areas could be adopted 
for tennis courts, summer tea gardens, etc. Patent Vul- 
canite roofing is absolutely watertight, has frequently been 
used for lining roof tanks and storage tanks for rain water on 
country houses. 

Merchant Traders Co. show their ‘“‘ Metco ” doors ; 
the National Radiator Co., Ltd., heating and cooking 
equipment ; Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Ltd., steel exit stairs 
and their “ Cricket ” stoves. 


SouTHWARK.—Lady Erleigh proposes to erect a day nursery 
for 50 children on a site in Southwark Street.—Plans passed 
by Borough Council : Building Upper Ground Street for Messrs. 
Murrell’s Wharf, Ltd.; new building Lavington Street, for 
Paper Tube & Box Co. 
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Correspondence. 
The Dilemma and How to End It. 


To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. | 

Dear Str,—I am entirely with you in your leading article of 
last week and am pleased that you have the courage to express. 
yourself so decisively. The whole treatment of the question of 
housing is a sample of “with what little wisdom we are 
governed.” Soon after the War prices of all commodities and 
services, with I believe the single exception of the rents of | 
houses, were allowed to gradually adjust themselves. Had the | 
rents of houses been allowed also to adjust themselves they | 
would have gradually risen to a figure at which it would have | 
paid private enterprise to build at reasonable prices and the | 
shortage of houses might have now ceased. The consequent 
cost of living and the claim for wages would have increased, 
but only as part of the unjustified and unnatural increase which 
did take place in all other things, and again would have fallen | 
with the others, though possibly not to the present level of | 
cost of living, yet but very little above it. Pre-war rent was | 
about 10 per cent. of wages. If rents had been raised 100 per 
cent. it would have added 10 per cent. to cost of living. But | 
we should have had the houses for the people, there would have | 
been no subsidy for the income tax payer to provide, and the 
manufacturer, if paying 10 per cent. more wages, would haye 
been somewhat relieved of income tax. And it would have | 
been true economics. 
How to end it? Your suggestions to place housing in the 
hands of private enterprise and without subsidy is the answer. | 
And now is the time to educate the public on the subject of | 
your suggestions. Two years is none too much time to do so, 
before the expiration of the recent extension of the Rent Act 
and to be prepared then to stop any further extension of the | 
Act. 
The two years will also give time for the public to consider | 
the removal of the burden of rating from the rent of houses, 
which removal would very considerably help the housing 
question. Before the war rates of small houses were generally 
paid by the owner and collected from the tenant with the rent, 
and were I believe supposed by many tenants as part of the 
rent paid to a rapacious owner. Many of the tenants now know | 
better, but rates remain a very serious burden on the rent. 
Rating should not be assessed on rent, it is inequitable; the 
rich man in a large house pays less, in proportion to his ability | 
to pay, than does a poor man in a small house. The workman 
with a large family, in a proportionately sized house, pays. 
more than the workman with no family and a small house. A_ 
multitude of the young men and women escape paying any 
rates, because they do not rent a house. The equity is to 
return to the Original Act of Queen Elizabeth and to assess the | 
rent on the “ ability to pay,” also to broaden the basis of rating, 
so as to assess all who claim a vote, by so doing reducing the | 
rate to many who are now overburdened and ceasing to let 
rates be any burden on housing. | 
The ceasing of subsidy and the removal of the burden of. 
rating on houses would in my opinion solve the difficulty, if 
adopted simultaneously.—Y ours truly, 

Epwarp M. Grpss, F.R.I.B.A. 


: 
The Painter’s Trade. | 
To the Editor of Tan ARCHITECT. ' 
Str,—The proposals for the augmentation of labour in the 
building industry have attracted a great deal of attention in 
the press, and it is with a view to correcting possible misappre- | 
hensions that we address this letter to you. 
While it is doubtless true that many building crafts are | 
short of labour as a result of the neglect of apprenticeship, this | 
does not apply equally to all the crafts concerned. 
In our own craft (painting and decorating) there has been, 
from 1919 onwards, a comprehensive education scheme, jointly 
financed and controlled by operatives and employers, through 
their National organisations. Joint education committees have 
been set up in all parts of the country, and these have done 
much to set up standards, and to increase the educational | 
facilities available, by the provision of a uniform form of inden- | 
ture, and in other ways to stimulate enthusiasm and generally | 
to improve the outlook for the young craftsman. | 
Another factor not to be overlooked is that the painting trade 
has not yet solved the problem of unemployment with which | 
the slack winter season confronts it. This question of winter 
unemployment has been the bugbear of the painting trade for 
generations, but it was never worse than it is to-day. and for a 
variety of reasons. It would be the height of folly, under these 
circumstances, to add to the difficulties of the problem by 
introducing to the trade a new class of semi-trained men. 
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The Industrial Joint Council for the Painting Trade in Great 
Britain, having these circumstances in mind, has carefully con- 
sidered the proposals of the Building Industry Committee, and 
has unanimously resolved :— 

“That in the opinion of this Council, the ordinary method of 
admitting apprentices to the painting trade, through the 
painting trade apprenticeship scheme, should be recognised by 
the Ministry of Health as adequate for the painting trade, 
without recourse to the adult apprenticeship system proposed 
as part of the Government plan for the augmentation of labour.” 

This expression of opinion implies no hostility to the official 
scheme for increasing the supply of labour in those branches of 
the building industry where a serious shortage exists and where 
apprenticeship has been allowed largely to lapse during recent 

ears. 
The painting trade representatives believe that their own scheme, 
now fully operative, is competent to supply more than sufficient 
skilled painting labour for the country’s needs, and they regard 
with apprehension any proposal which would involve unneces- 
sary cost, the introduction of more men than there is likely to 
be work for, and inevitable injury to the scheme for which they 
are responsible and upon which they have expended so much 
time, money and thought.—Yours, etc., 
WILLIAM MELLorR, National 
| Painters and 
Decorators’ 


Employers’ Secretary 
J. A. GIBSON, 
Operatives’ Secretary Joint 


Council. 


St. Paul’s. 
To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Srr,—It is noticeable that the upper part of the walls of the 
aisles of the Cathedral have no windows, but are ornamented 
with blank niches in place of windows. What was the reason 
for this very unusual arrangement ? The explanation is that 
Wren built the external walls of the aisles to almost double the 
height required with the object of concealing the clearstories 
and the flying buttresses, which were supposed to be too uncon- 
ventional for a building in the “ Classical” style. The upper 
part of these aisle-walls is, therefore, nothing but a stone screen 
and a sham. 

Some years ago a suggestion was made to “Carry the upper 
roofs of the nave across to the top of the outer walls: Close the 
present trifortum windows and open the niches into windows 
above: and open the present clearstories into galleries of the 
same width as the present aisles.” 

This suggestion seems to be quite practicable. It would add 
to the dignity of the Cathedral, internally and externally: it 
would remove one of its gravest blemishes in the windowless 
screen wall: the ungainly triforium windows would be walled up: 
and it would provide a large amount of extra accommodation. 

With regard to the windows, Wren knew that the ordinary 
roundheaded windows were an unsatisfactory feature, but it 
was impossible to fill the great dreary with mullions and quatre- 
foils as in a Gothic building. In some modern buildings the 
difficulty has been partially met by the insertion of a form of 
pediment in the window frame, which certainly does something 
to break the waste window space, and relieve the monotony 
of these round headed windows. Examples may be seen on a 
small scale at Electra House, Moorgate, and in the building No. 
126 Cannon Street. Some attention to the ornamentation of 
such window spaces, whether in the form suggested of ‘ pedi- 
ments ” or otherwise, might lead to interesting developments in 
the future. 

There are a thousand beautiful features in this great Cathedral, 
but there are numerous blemishes ; and as the fabric is about to 
be overhauled the authorities may be disposed to consider 
suggestions, and take steps to remove those defects that can be 
removed. J. A. SHEARER. 

1 Clyde Road, Wallington. 

[We do not think the authorities are likely to take advantage 
of the very ingenious suggestions made by our correspondent, 
nor have we often heard that there is a lack of necessary accom- 
modation in St. Paul’s.—Ep.] 


The Finish of Concrete. 
To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 

Dear Str,—In your issue of March 6 is an article which con- 
tains the following statement :— 

i Concrete, whether in the form of precast blocks or other- 
wise, does not provide a satisfactory finish. It presents a face of 
depressing character, the texture is unsatisfactory, and the 
colour monotonous.” ; 

Whoever Mr. A. Seymour Reeve may be (his name is signed 
to the article in which that statement appears), he is woefully 
uninformed as regards white concrete. His knowledge of what 
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the Romans did also needs overhauling. I suggest that possibly 
Mr. A. Seymour Reeve has never been in Rome or he would 
not have written what he did. He certainly should find out 
what is being done in London in concrete to-day. Imagine a 
man writing a sentence about concrete in which he puts in italics 
the words, “The surface is not hand-wrought.” Practically 
every white concrete surface to-day is hand-wrought—at least 
a very large majority of white concrete surfaces, whether applied 
in situ or produced in the form of white cast concrete stone, 
are finished with a hand-wrought surface. Some machine- 
made white cast stone presents a surface which is tooled by 
electrical machinery, but it is guided by hand. It is a question 
whether or not it would merit the term hand-wrought as much as 
an actual hand-produced finish would do. When he talks 
about the surface of concrete to-day lacking the human element 
his statement is misleading. The following paragraph is aston- 
ishing: “ Despite all possible care in design, and all possible 
thought in execution, concrete buildings have demonstrated in 
most conclusive terms the inpossibility of obtaining fine archi- 
tecture by the use of concrete stone.” 

What an extraordinary statement ! 
crete stone buildings of note ? 

This paragraph is equally astounding: “It follows that the 
problem of finishing a concrete surface with some suitable effect 
is one that must be tackled seriously and solved in a practical 
fashion.”’ It has been tackled seriously for years. 

Finally, what purports to be instructive is all “ out of focus ” : 
“ For the cheapest forms of building, a colour-wash of distemper 
would provide a mitigation of the bare concrete surface. For 
buildings a little better, a stucco finish would be acceptable. 
But neither of these expedients will meet the case of buildings 
which, while they call for better treatment, do not admit of 
stone finishing or the more expensive effects. In this province 
new methods will certainly become necessary.” Let me quote his 
final sentence: ‘‘ Concrete building has come to stay, and the 
question of its most suitable treatment is one that demands an 
answer.” I suggest that you would advise Mr. A. Seymour 
Reeve to “read up” his subject. If he is not aware of the sort 
of data procurable I suggest that he look about him. Unless he is 
blind he can see enough in London to-day to controvert many 
of the statements in his article-— Yours faithfully, 

Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. | FREDERIC COLEMAN. 


Has he seen no east con- 


Rights of Property. 

At the annual dinner of the London Property Owners’ 
Association, Mr. G. Rentoul, in responding to one of the 
toasts, said that whereas at one time nine-tenths of the 
work of Parliament was concerned with rights of property, 
now nine-tenths of the time was taken up with questions 
concerning the rights of individuals, which made it more 
necessary for those who had a definite stake in the country 
to organise for the protection of their rights and interests. 
The reminder is a timely one, for the whole trend of modern 
legislation shows a scant regard for the interests of those 
who have, through their efforts, raised themselves among 
their fellows. The Nemesis is that we have, by allowing 
property interests to be attacked, damaged the individual, 
and none more so than those who are at present seeking 
accommodation they cannot find. It took many years to 
do away with the increment taxation clauses of the 1910 
Act, and it will take many more to obliterate the harm 
done by Acts restricting rents unaccompanied by any 
compensation for owners whose absolute rights were cal- 
lously disregarded. 


LLANDUDNO.—The tender of Messrs. Patterson & Davies, 
£24,719, has been accepted for the erection of 41 houses on 
various sites.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Trinity Street, for Mr. 
W. H. Pearson; alterations, Links Hotel, Conway Road, for 
Mr. W. H. Parry. 

MERTHYR TypFit.—The Corporation have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. Lloyd & Davis, of Port Talbot, to erect 56 houses at 
Gellefaelog, at an average of £487 10s. per house and £35 14s. 7d. 
for roads and £11 for sewers. The borough architect’s estimate 
for direct labour was a total of £592 9s. 8d. per house, with 
roads and sewers.—The Ministry of Health have approved of a 
scheme for erecting 126 houses at Treharris. 


PrestwicH.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned the 
erection of another 50 houses.—Plans passed: 12 houses, Cedar 
Grove, for Messrs. W. & 8. Bradshaw ; 6 houses, Rectory Lane, 
for Messrs. Street, Ltd.; layout of houses, Heys Estate, for 
Messrs. Grimshaw & Sons. 
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Waterloo Bridge. 


Last week were published, for wide authoritative independent 
criticism, certain constructive proposals which would best be 
judged in conjunction with this article. 

Definite original methods have already been freely outlined, 
and others could have been. Could they have been influentially 
supported before decision for the temporary bridge they would 
have demonstrated its superfluousness ; they could have been 
applied throughout the half-ruin to ensure a really permanent 
and adequate bridge for about the eventual inclusive cost of the 
temporary inadequate eyesore. 

This would have involved closing only at night, infrequently, 
when any one lift had been prepared in every respect so carefully 
that not a man need have been exposed to danger. Similarly, 
once for each pier, main double-ended span supports for canti- 
lever top-widening strips could have been slipped across in such 
a way as not to hinder traffic next day. Such work under such 
conditions would have involved the exploitation of intelligent 
plans, and of additional devices which there is no occasion to 
particularise now. 

One principal architectural objective might have been the 
suitable capping and modification of “columns” which now 
perform no duty better than the upholding of unnecessary 
recesses. No artist can conscientiously defend tradition-bound 
adherence to the design of D section column-like excrescences 
which carry nothing worth while, and which flout practicality 
and idealism alike. The most appropriate course now would he 
to extend pier cutwaters, on such extensions to place real 
columns, and to cap these with the above suggested transverse 
main overhanging span supports. 

Overhanging spans, parallel well above present arch-curves, 
would spring from a level lower than tops of existing “columns,” 
and would contribute to an ensemble of balanced fitness, lacking 
now. An architectural convention frequently repeats in London 
buildings the column-sham which spoils Waterloo Bridge. So 
famous an edifice should not continue to feature and foster an 
inartistic insincerity, inexcusable except where space considera- 
tions dictate the simulation of reality. 

Since Rennie was not pressed for room, a logical enough lay 
inference would be that he feared distortion in columns untied to 
the main structure. Total absence of overload risk would render 
such an inference unconvincing. What, then, was the nature of 
his motive ? In the main, he must have felt impelled simply to 
decorate an originally bald elevation. In a fundamentally 
altered situation, what sort of purpose should be manifested by 
his admirers ? They are falsely enthused if they hesitate to 
shift and shorten his “columns” when applying them to a real 
use he could not forese e. 

Experts have foresee n navigation difficulties if present piers 
are lengthened. Unless disproved, this prediction is an argument 
against the cutwater extensions specifically proposed above, but 
equally intended to base the whole bridge with a safety margin 
to suit its widened top. Yet, just as a six-line roadway would 
ease road-traffic pressure, so would deepened channels steady 
the rush of water between piers, and moderate apparently- 
erratic (because insufficiently investigated) swirling wherever it 
occurs. 

To know tidal peculiarities is both the business and the 
anxiety of river navigators, especially of lightermen in control of 
tide-carried barges—but they cannot be expected to continue 
having accidents in order merely to prove that a menace remains 
unremoved. They experience difficulties and dangers enough to 
deserve the institution of a long overdue measure of control 
immediately below, above, and beneath Waterloo bridge. 

If reasonably deep and gradual approaches were dredged and 
concreted over, whatever flow resistance (with consequent 
intensification and turbulence) piers may occasion, at any tide, 
could be surely compensated. That is easily foreseen, as also 
is the fact that silting would follow, as also is the fact that this 
could be turned to good account. 

If, at the lowest parts under middles of arches, wells were 
provided so that hoppers could be sunk flush, they could be con- 
veniently filled and floated ; the effect of dredging could be secured 
without the use of a dredge. Basins, with fairly steep, smooth 
slopes, would ensure automatic loading of silt, and there would 
be a self-clearing tendency in V-section approaches, which could 
be specially designed to remain positively and permanently 
tide-swept. 

Pier-deflected currents and pier-generated swirls now com- 
plicate drifting and towing, regarding which a palliative was sug- 
gested, but not necessarily advocated, in last week’s letter. What 
is required, and what could almost certainly be achieved through 
experiment, is a particular shaping and equipment of cutwater 


and river-bed approaches, which then would set up strong 
surface swirls away from those pier sides against which the main 
volume of any tidal set would impinge, and against which (in the 
absence of rising and falling automatic rectifiers) collisions would 
always be liable to occur. ee 

With anything like that accomplished, the perpetuation of 
present piers and arches would not adversely affect the average 
of Metropolitan Thames transport charges. Waterloo bridge’s 
capacity for river traffic need never be taxed severely. With 
two middle arches blocked, it is being maintained comfortably. 
There are ample side-clearances for all freights. All that remains 
is to make it difficult for any craft to sheer from its fair course, 
with normally careful steering. One freight at a time through 
any one arch will be good going for a long while yet. The remote 
future will develop and handle its own situations. i 

The immediate possibilities are far from exhausted. Hasty 
decisions, no matter how strong they may seem, are likely to be 
more wrong than right. 
support, there should have been (and still might be) an open 
competition for adequate prizes; and the public should have 
been trusted with (probably discernible) facts which one privi- 
leged engineer has learned in confidence. 

Such methods do not inspire confidence, nor does the general 
official-cum-expert attitude, in which a half-concealed wish con- 
sistently precedes the thought of demolition. Perhaps the chief 
element in that wish is associated with recognition of inability 
to distinguish between an interesting challenge and a desperate 
emergency. ‘‘ Pull down to prevent falling down ” is the bluff 
of strategists who give up to avoid the trouble of finding out how 
to push up. 

There is nothing except apathy to prevent subsidence being 
reversed as smoothly and inevitably as it occurred. Only 
energetic initiative is missing from the means whereby every 
imagined difficulty could be not only overcome but pressed into 
service. That is the spirit of genuine invention, and without its 
co-ordinating aid all sectional endeavours are vain. 

It is better to over-estimate rather than under-estimate risks. 
Suppose a superficially planned attempt were made to put down 
a pair of broadly-based monolithic side foundations as already 
suggested ; suppose excavation resulted in an upward squeeze 
of clay, and so in further settlement of the critical pier between 
propped arches; a disastrous crash might be precipitated. 


To get the right ideas, with national — 


Nevertheless, by new methods if necessary, such an upshot could — 


be positively forestalled, and the monoliths (with necessary — 


inward notches and ties) could be conveniently and comfortably 
placed, no matter what the physical obstacles or conditions, from 
piling and boulders to instab:lity and magnitude. 

In quite another category are traditional inertia, artistic 
touchiness, professional prejudice, expert insistence on commit- 
ments, and official fear of failure. Only the public can deal with 
these obstructions. 


Unassuming commonsense earns the right to be heard. The © 
present claimant is an ordinary unit of London’s public ; has had — 


too many inartistic presccupations even to dabble in archi- 
tecture ; has no initials after his name; has never failed in any 
mechanical undertaking ; in the formulation of these versatile 
views has not consulted anybody ; has not had (has not needed) 


access to any bridge data ; had read little on this subject untila _ 


fortnight ago ; has since been gratified by striking and important 
verifications of his independent judgments ; almost certainly has 
repeatedly displayed either a reckless ignorance or a cynical pose 
without malice ; but still maintains, as for months he has main- 


tained, his principal contentions—and would maintain them 


openly, despite his detestation of anything like self-advertisement. 


In extenuation it may be urged that an unprecedented situation 
obviously demands special methods, originated for the occasion ; 


and that it should stimulate to an intensity and a quality of | 


effort from which both present and future should benefit. 
Methods tested under Waterloo bridge could prove of excep- 
tioual value under St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
clamour to pull down and rebuild that masterpiece ? 
the L.C.C.’s bridge advisers reported against structural adjust- 
ments, and in favour of an undertaking which, unless a case for 
abandonment is proved, will involve far more work than building 
two new bridges, and will waste very much valuable public 
time, as well as an unjustifiably high proportion of the value of 
about 80,000 tons of carefully fitted granite. At 
Could Waterloo bridge stone, when readjusted, be successfull 
combined with any other medium, in any related style, to produce 


a national feature of unique utility and of unique impressiveness ?. 


Must architectural susceptibilities be affronted by a (mainly) 


How is there no > 
Why have | 
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cantilever deck design, which could be made to look as appropriate 
asa corbel? A model would prove its attractiveness to such as 
cannot visualise it. 

When no single factor is overlooked, small scale tests guarantee 
full scale results. If it should happen that a nonentity, stipu- 
lating merit only, can set a lead, but, unaided, cannot arrange 
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demonstration, there is need and scope for collaboration. Should 
any interested party or parties care enough to finance working 
models of suggested mechanisms, these could be produced con- 
sultatively, in reasonable time, under the experienced super- 
vision of— 

ComMMON SENSE. 


The 


All-Steel Houses manufactured by Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., Ltd. 


So much has been said about steel houses that we think 
the views we give will be of interest to our readers. In 
their order they represent: (1) The first day’s work after 
the completion of the concrete raft; (2) the first day’s 
work later; (3) two days’ work, ground floor walls com- 
pleted ; (4) three days’ work, erection of first floor walls ; 
(5) four days’ work ; (6) five days’ work ; (7) seven days’ 
work; (8) nine days’ work; (9) ten days’ work, roof of 
one house completed; (10) eleven days’ work, finished 
shell for a couple of houses ; (11) completed houses ready 
for occupation. 

_The houses are built on a concrete raft, the sections 
uniformly 3 feet 6 inches wide and the full height of the 


room, the ground floor section being fixed to the founda- 
tions by rag bolts and tied at the first floor level by a steel 
tie sheet or stringer course. Resting on this are the 
flitch beam supports for the first floor, running across the 
house, and upon which framing the first floor walls and 
roof members are erected. The houses are finished 
externally with an elastic rubber paint, and we are told 
the houses look like stone slab buildings. A light framing 
of creosoted wood forms the inner linings of the walls. 
Windows are of steel. 

So far it would seem that rapidity of construction is the 
chief advantage gained by the adoption of methods of 
steel housing, and whether that advantage compensates 
for certain losses is a matter of opinion. 
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General News. 


BarkineG ABBEY.—A scheme is to be prepared for the erection 
of a dining hall at Barking Abbey School. 

BARNSTAPLE.—Devon County Council have invited tenders 
for the construction of a pavilion at the Hawley Sanatorium. 

BatLtey.—Further extensions are to be carried out at the 
technical school at a cost of £2,200. 

Boutton.—For the purposes of road improvements the Cor- 
poration have acquired the frontage of Mawdesley Street Con- 
gregational Church, which the trustees have decided to have 
reconstructed. Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, architects, 
19 Silverswell Street, Bolton, have prepared plans for the scheme, 
and the contract has been let to Mr. R. Tyson, builder, Great 
Lever, Bolton. Hoardings have been placed around the church 
this week for the commencement of the work. 

Botton-upon-DEaRNE.—A school for 300 is proposed at an 
estimated cost of £24,000. 

Buckianp.—A new school is to be erected by the Devon 
Education Committee. 

CoLtyton.—Devon Education Committee have obtained a 
site for the grammar school and instructed the architect in his 
draft plans to make provision for a house for the head master. 

DarwENn.—The Corporation have decided to go forward 
with a scheme for the extension of Bull Hill Hospital, making 
provision for additional accommodation for nurses at an esti- 
mated cost of £4,000. The plans have been prepared by the 
borough surveyor, Mr. E. Marsden, A.M.I.C.E., etc. A contract 
for carrying out the work has been provisionally accepted. 

Drvon.—The County Council propose the erection of a small- 
pox hospital at a cost of about £4,000.—Plans are being pre- 
pared for extensions at the Hawkmoor Institution, the esti- 
mated cost being £7,000. 

DUKINFIELD.—The Housing Committee have approved the 
layout plan showing the erection of 21 houses on the Corporation 
housing site. The architect, Mr. J. Gibson, of Messrs. Lindsay & 
Gibson, architects and surveyors, Market Chambers, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, has been instructed to proceed with the plans 
and specifications, with a view to tenders being invited. 

EASTBOURNE.—The Corporation Housing Committee recom- 
mend the erection of two demonstration houses on the Atholl 
system, the Ministry of Health having promised a grant of 
£200 per house. 

EssEx.—The Education Committee are to acquire a site for 
a fourth elementary school on the Becontree housing estate.— 
A new school for 200 is proposed at Nevenden.—A school for 
370 is to be erected at Earl’s Colne.—The enlargement of the 
High School for Girls, Woodford, is proposed.—A school for 
200 is recommended at Ramsden Crays.—A school for 250 at 
Great Dunmow is proposed. 

ExmoutH.—Extensions are proposed at the secondary school 
at a cost of £2,660. 

GRAVESEND.—The Corporation have asked the Housing 
Committee to formulate a scheme for the erection of 200 houses.— 
Messrs. R. Hopkins are purchasing 10 plots from the Corpora- 
tion for the erection of subsidy houses.—Messrs. Barton & Burles 
have prepared plans for a meeting hall in Lennox Avenue, for the 
Christian Science Society.—Plans passed: Additions to Nelson 
Hotel, New Road, for Gravesend Brewery Co. ; extension of gas- 
works, for Gravesend Light Co. ; extensions to main offices, paper 
mills, for Imperial Paper Mills, Ltd. 

GREASBOROUGH.—The U.D.C. are applying for sanction 
to borrow £5,760 for the erection of a public hall, depot and 
mortuary, to the plans of Mr. J. Totty, architect, Rotherham. 
The contract has been placed with W. & A. Forsdick, Ltd., 
contractors, Sheffield, at £5,544. 

Hastines.—The Town Council propose a loan of £4,000 for 
further housing subsidies.—Plans passed : additional rooms, 
Hastings Grammar School, for Governors, per Mr. H. M. Jeffery, 
architect ; type A and B houses on Grove Estate, for Messrs. 
Sheppard & Harris, architects ; new ball room, Adelphi Hotel, 
Warrior Square, for Mr. Henry Ward, architect ; rebuilding 
9 Castle Street, for Mr. J. Hunt, architect. 

HemswortH.—The Board of Education have approved of 
the proposal of the West Riding Education Committee for the 
erection of a master’s house at the secondary school at a cost not 
exceeding £1,300, and extensions to the school buildings at 
a cost of £7,000. 

KirBy.—The Yorkshire Federation of Maternity and Child 
Welfare have received sanction from the Health Ministry for 
alterations to the hospital premises at Kirby-moorside. 

LrEps.—The Education Committee are to proceed with 
the erection of a school for 200 at Wythen Park. 

Lrrcu.—The Corporation Housing Committee have accepted 
tenders for the erection of 157 houses on the Manchester Road 
site, at a cost, including land, etc., of £86,409. Plans by Mr. 


T. A. Clare, borough engineer, Town Hall, Leigh. 


in Market Street, Leigh, which they propose to convert into 
up-to-date shoe showrooms. Plans have been 
Mr. W. Dootson, architect, 83 Heaton Moor Road, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport. The work includes installing new shop 
fronts. 


The Sorosis 
Shoe Co., Ltd., of Kilmarnock N.B., have secured premises | 


prepared by 


Leyron.—A secondary school for boys has been included 
in the school building programme of the Essex Education Com. 


mittee. The enlargement of the High School for Girls is under 
consideration. 

Luron.—The Corporation are to erect two specimen steel 
houses.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Holland Road, for Mr. W. 
Reeve; 4 houses, Blenheim Crescent, for Mr. J. T. Garrett ; 


4 houses, Stratford Road, for Mr. N. Hill; 4 houses, Holland 


Road, for Mr. R. V. How. 


MEXBOROUGH.—Extensions are proposed at the technical | 


school. . 
Netson.—Messrs. Hitchon & Pickup, architects, 46 Man. 


chester Road, Burnley, are preparing the plans for the erection | 


of a new hotel at Hill Drop Road for Massey’s Burnley Brewery 
Co., Ltd. 


Norzrron.—Kingston Board of Guardians have prepared 


a scheme for re-modelling the poor law institution, at a cost 
of £70,000. a 
NorpEN.—The plans for the proposed council offices have 
now been finally approved. The building (a two-storey erection) 
will be constructed of Accrington faced bricks with York stone 
dressings. A central heating system will be installed, with 
electrical fires. The scheme has been planned by Messrs. 
Butterworth & Ducan, architects, 2 Baillie Street, Rochdale. 


NortHampron.—The Corporation have selected a site for 
the erection of a swimming bath.—A bowling green, tennis — 


court and lavatories are to be constructed at Cow Meadow, at 
a cost of £1,400.—Plans passed: 12 houses, Gypsey Lane, for 
Mr. R. Wiggins ; electrical treatment department, Northampton 
General Hospital, for Governors; 4 houses, Beech Avenue, for 
Mr. E. H. Tibbs; 10 houses, Eastfield Road, for Messrs. Cleaver, 
Ltd.; additions, The Hall, Monk’s Park, for Sir Harry Randall ; 
6 houses, The Vale, for Messrs. Lack, Revitt & Robinson. 


OssETT.—The Town Council have decided to erect 20 houses 


on the Leeds Road site.—Plans passed: six houses, Springstone 
Avenue, for Mr. J. H. Glover. 
Oxrorp.—Messrs. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., propose the erection 


of premises on part of the site of the Roebuck Hotel, Cornmarket | 


Street.—Mr. J. C. Leed has deposited plans for two shops on the 


site for Messrs. Samuels, Ltd., Kingsway, London.—Plans passed : 


extensions, Dragon School, Bardwell Road, for Mr. H. E. Lynam ; 
offices and laboratory, School of Forestry, Parks Road, for 
Oxford University; 5 houses, Lonsdale Road, for Mr. Geo. 
Simmons ; extension, Baptist Church, Woodstock Road, for 


trustees; library in grounds of Trinity College, for College 


President ; 
Messrs. H. & G. Simmonds ; oratory for women, Banbury Road, 
for St. Mary’s Convent ; two assembly rooms to take the place 
of the Sun Vaults, Cornmarket Street, for Messrs. Geo. Weeks 
& Co.; factory, Woodstock Road, for Osberton Radiator Co.; 
additions, Prince of Wales Hotel, St. Clement’s Street, for 
Morell’s Trustees. 

PLymMoutTu.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a loan 
of £200,000 in connection with Messrs. Eadie Towers & Co.’s 
contract for the erection of 400 houses.—The Corporation propose 
during the period ending October 1, 1926, to erect 900 houses.— 
The tender of Messrs. A. J. Steer, Ltd., £3,879 18s. 10d., has been 


additions, Roebuck Vaults, Market Street, for — 


accepted for the construction of the Ford subway.—The Little — 


Elford open air school is to be enlarged at a cost of £2,740.— 
The Board of Education have agreed to the use of a site at 
Shute Park estate for the erection of a school of arts and crafts 
and women’s technical institute-—The Borough Surveyor is 


to prepare plans for structural alterations at the central library. — 
—The Markets Committee have decided on a site adjacent to — 
the meat market for the new abattoir and cattle market.— 
Plans passed: additions to Homeopathic Hospital, Lockyer | 


Street, for Trustees ; 8 houses, Old Laira Road, for Mr. J. A. 
Blatchford ; 4 houses, Queen’s Road, for Mr. E. J. H. Callard ; 


billiard hall, George Street, for Mr. H. Williams; 10 houses, — 


Riga Terrace, for Mr. G. H. Webber; 4 houses, Durban Road, 
for Messrs. Hender Bros.; 7 bungalows, Bladderley Road, for 
Mr. F. Westcott. 

Poutton.—Application has been made by the U.D.C. for 
the sanction to borrow £14,350 for main sewerage and sewage 
disposal works. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Brierley, Holt & Co., civil engineers, 26 Birley Street, Blackpool. 
The contract has not yet been placed. 
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Romrorp.—The enlargement of the Royal Liberty School 
for Boys is under consideration. 

RorHERHAM.—Mr. P. A. Hinchcliffe, architect, of 14 Regent 
Street, Barnsley, is preparing plans for Messrs. Theatres, Ltd., 
for the erection of a proposed cinema theatre at Wath-on- 
Dearne, near Rotherham. Included in the scheme, provision 
is made for shops and offices. No contracts are placed. The 
Borough Council are proposing to make additional accommoda- 
tion for the Tramways Department, at an estimated cost of 
£10,000. The plans will be prepared in the Borough Engineer’s 
office under the supervision of Mr. Vincent Turner, M.I.C.E. 
Messrs. Gummers, Ltd., of Rotherham, have been accepted 
as contractors for extensions to the baths system at the Wath 
Main Colliery Company’s pit, by increasing the cubicles to 
148. The baths will be capable of dealing with over 1,000 
men per hour. 

RoTHERHAM.—The Corporation have arranged to enter into 
contracts with Messrs. George Saul & Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. 
W. H. Treherne, Ltd., for the erection of 250 houses each, 
making the total of 500 houses at the average price of £447 10s. 
each for non-parlour houses and £537 10s. each for parlour 
houses.—A public library is to be erected on a site adjoining 
St. George’s Hall.—The Home Office have approved plans for 
the erection of the West Riding Court House on the site of the 
cattle market. 

SaLE.—The War Memorial Committee have accepted the 
design submitted for the War Memorial by Mr. Sherwood 
Edwards, sculptor, Ashton-on-Mersey, Sale. The contract for 
the base and foundations has not yet been placed. It is proposed 
to erect the memorial at the South Street corner of the Town 
Hall. 

SHEFFIELD.—The War Memorial for the city of Sheffield is 
to take the form of a large City Hall, the approximate area 
being 36,000 sq. ft. The architect for the scheme is Mr. E. 
Vincent Harris, 29 St. James’s Square, London, 8.W.1. In front 
of the Hall there is to be a tall mask of steel and round the base 
will be placed pieces of statuary; these are being designed by 
Mr. C. D. Carus-Wilson, M.C., F.R.I.B.A., Edinburgh College of 
Art, Lauriston Place, Edinburgh. The contracts have not 
been placed.—The Education Committee are to proceed with 
the enlargement of Shiregreen school to provide additional 
accommodation for 420 children and the enlargement of Bright- 
side school by 200 places. 

Sr. ANNE’s-on-SEA.—The Rev. M. Ryan and parishioners 
of the church of Our Lady of the Sea, St. Anne’s Road Kast, 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea, are proposing extensions to their church, 
to provide additional accommodation. The plans are being 
prepared by Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, of Liverpool and 
London. No contracts have been placed. 

STRETFORD.—The Urban District Council have decided to 


erect 250 more houses as early as possible and provisional, 


tenders are to be obtained for new types.—A leaf spring floor is 
to be laid at Longford Hall, at a cost of £850.—Plans passed : 
6 houses, Beresford Road, for Messrs. H. Hampson & Co.; 
8 houses, St. John’s Road, for Mr. Thomas Hames; 4 houses, 
Addison Road, for Mr. Thomas Pollock; 4 houses, Church 
Street, for Messrs. Hosker Bros. 

Torquay.—The Corporation are to proceed with the scheme 
for a house, bathing cubicles, and bathing pool at Corbyn Beach 
at a cost of £10,000.—It is urged that a new water reservoir 
should be constructed at Gaze Hill.—The tender, £26,516, of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, has been accepted for sea defence works at 
Torbay Road.—Plans passed: 12 houses, Hartop. Road, for 
Messrs. Pearce Bros.; 14 houses, Trumlands Road, for Mr. S. 
Chappel ; showrooms, Union Street, for Corporation Electricity 
Department ; 4 houses, Westbourne Road, for Mr. F. C. Watson. 
aos Corporation are to erect six houses in St. Marychurch 

oad. 

WAKEFIELD.—The Education Committee are to erect a new 
school at Sandal.—The Corporation are to invite tenders tor 
the construction of a bandstand in Clarence Park, the estimated 
cost being £1,400.—The Health Committee are considering the 
provision of a child welfare centre as a model centre for the 
city.—Plans passed: public house, Horbury Road, for Messrs. 
Massie & Holdsworth; additions to confectionery works, Willow 
Lane, for Mr. F. Simpson ; additions, Borough Market Hotel, 
for Mr. W. H. Watson. 

WanpswortH.—The Borough Council are revising the plans 
for the town hall extension, the library at Earlsfield, and the 
baths at Streatham, by the substitution of reinforced concrete 
for bricks, so as to obviate as far as possible the utilisation of 
labour and material required for housing.—Plans passed: Re- 
building Corner Pin beerhouse, Summerstown; 6 houses, 
Lyham Road, for Mr. F. Dickens.—The L.C.C. are to erect a 
secondary school in Sutherland Grove at a cost of £61,255. 
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Another Great Carillon to be made at Croydon. | 


Ottawa is to share with New York the distinction of possessing 
one of the two largest carillons in the world, as the Dominion) 
Government of Canada has just placed with Messrs. Gillett 
& Johnston the contract for the magnificent carillon of 53 bells, 
to be identical with that for the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, which is now nearing completion at the Croydon. 
foundry, this second carillon being for installation in the Victory 
Tower of the new Houses of Parliament at Ottawa. The biggest 
or bass bell will weigh 9 tons, and its note in the musical scale 
will be low “ KE,” the semitones immediately above being omitted, ! 
and the notes of the remaining bells will rise by semitones 
through the chromatic scale through four and a half octaves, 
Messrs. Gillett & Johnston have also secured the order for the | 
large clock which is to drive the hands of the four 16 ft. diameter 
dials, and to chime the Westminster Quarters, and strike the | 


hours on the 9-ton bell. The bells will be arranged tier upon 


tier in the belfry in such a way that, as the passenger elevator 
travels upwards to the observation gallery, every bell will be 
visible, while the works of the great clock will be well displayed 
in a large glass case in the centre of the clock chamber. The 


carillon will be played by a carillonneur, or bell organist, by | 


means of a hand clavier, the arrangement of which is identical 
with the console of an organ, except that light wooden levers | 
take the place of the ivory keys. These levers are attached 
by means of wires and cranks to the clappers, which strike the | 
bell on the inside surface at a point nearest its greatest diameter ; 
the travel of the clapper varies from 14 to 24 inches—sufficient | 
to bring out the full volume of sound required for carillon playing | 
while still allowing the delicate touch necessary to enable a 
single operator to manipulate so many bells, Pedals are attached 
to the levers connected to the larger bells, so that these can be | 
played by foot or by hand; this enables the player to strike 
them more forcibly than would b2 possible with the hand levers, 


and it also allows him to execute the more intricate passages | 


of music by leaving his hands free for the rapid manipulation of | 
the levers connected to the smaller bells. 


A feature of this 


carillon is that the bells will not only be in absolute tune with | 


each other, but that the harmonics of each bell will be tuned to — 


its strike note, resulting in pure and melodious bell tones, and 


making possible the true harmony and brilliant cadences of this | 


highest type of bell music. 


The position and setting of a carillon — 


are of vital importance, and the possibilities of such an instru- | 


ment are known to few. It would be difficult to imagine a more 


ideal campanile for these bells than the Ottawa Victory Tower, | 


with its great height and elevation, commanding a wonderful — 
panorama of the city of Ottawa, the Ottawa River and the 


Gatineau Hills. 

It is predicted that the first recital on the Memorial Carillon 
will come as a revelation to the thousands who will hear it when 
its music, flung from the magnificent campanile that is now 
nearing completion, is first sent over the city, river and valley. 


The bellfounding industry appears to have reached a pitch 


of activity never before attained in this or any other country. 


Apart from the numerous restorations in hand of ringing peals — 


in England, the Croydon foundry is busily engaged on a new 
carillon of 35 bells to be shipped this week to Tilburg in Holland, 
whilst another carillon is being despatched this month to Simcoe 
in Canada. A carillon of 43 bells is now being completed for 
Cohasset, Boston, U.S.A. Another large one is to be erected 
in the-summer at Detroit, U.S.A., whilst a carillon of 43 bells 
is to be opened at Den Bosch (Bois-le-Duc), Holland, next 
August at an International Congress of Carillonneurs. 


Trade Note. 


Messrs. Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., lift engineers, announce 
the appointment of Mr. G. J. Hart as their representative in 
Central London. Appointments can be made by writing to 
Janus Works, Battersea Bridge Road, London, 8.W.11, or by 
telephoning Battersea No. 1856. ; 


Messrs. Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd., have informed us 


that the directors have resolved to recommend to the share- 
holders at the annual general meeting, to be held on April 2, 


payment of a balance dividend of 1s. 6d. per share on the ordinary _ 


shares of the company, which, with the interim dividend paid 
in October last, makes a total distribution of 10 per cent. 
for the year; that £10,000 be placed to reserve, increasing 
that fund to £193,445 19s., and that the balance, £34,844 5s. 11d., 
be carried forward. Messrs. Bell are the proprietors of the 
well-known and extensively-used Poilite tiles, flat and corru- 
gated sheets. 
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The Architect 


We believe architects would often be more successful if 
they hada keener sense of humour, for the circumstances 
of our professional life, frequently annoying as they 
are, are seldom without a humorous side. We have 
lived through experiences which, had we had the oift 
of Mark Twain or Bret Harte, would have supplied us 
with ample material for narrative. On one occasion, 
when the foundation stone of a poor law guardians’ 
offices was to be laid, the chairman—a Baptist minister 
—seized the architect’s arm in the street and said. 
“I understand that it is customary for an architect 
to present the trowel.” The architect naturally 
acquiesced. ‘‘I further understand,” said the chair- 
man, “that in a building of this importance the 
trowel should be solid silver.” The architect wired 
for the largest trowel which could be obtained second- 
hand, and the product, an exceedingly ugly one 
with naturalistic maiden hair fern on the back, was 
immensely admired at the ceremony. Hach person 
who handled it twisted it round to seek the hall mark, 
and the expression “solid silver’ rose like a bene- 
diction. The ceremony over, all repaired to a local 
hotel, where the chairman gave the company luncheon, 
but a sense of gloom prevailed at the sight of large water 
bottles prominently displayed round the table. The 
gloom lifted when the clerk to the guardians, appre- 
ciating the unspoken thoughts, asked the company to 
join him in a glass of champagne, a glass which was 
interpreted by most of those present as meaning 
several tumblers full. After some time had been 
spent on refreshing the inner man, the time for speech 
making arrived, and almost all of these Speeches were 
choice gems. A bootmaker said the company would 
like to hear how this “ little Spread came about.”’ 
“Tcalled on the chairman,” he said, and “ fair play, the 
Doctor did not say he was out.” The Doctor, an 
uneducated man it may be mentioned, had secured an 
honorary Chicago degree. ‘‘The Doctor asked me 
what I wanted, and I told him he was going to have 
the honour and glory and should give a little spread.” 
He said, ‘‘ If T must, I must, and here we are.’ The 
chairman’s speech was a gem: after expressing in 
flowing terms his sense of the honour conferred upon 
him, he said he was glad to see his friends, but only 
Heaven knew how he should pay for the luncheon. 
On another occasion the Doctor asked a friend on 
the Board to join him in a drink. The friend demurred 
at putting him to expense, when he remarked, ‘‘ Here’s 
the architect, he has just had his fees, he will stand 
both of us.” Now, naturally such clients are not 
among the excessively refined, but if one has a sense 
of humour it relieves the situation. 

Clients are often humorous in their ignorance. We 
remember a lady calling about a house she wanted to 
build, and which she had sketched out. The architect 
foresaw pleasure in dealing with ample funds, but his 
Joy was lessened when the client remarked that by 
economising in skirtings and omitting mouldings she 
thought she could get what she required for £400 or less. 

Another client, a soheitor, stopped an architect in 


as a Humorist. 


the road and said that he would like a house built in 
a certain position, and would take it at an adequate 
rent on a long lease. The architect made enquiries 
and found a builder willing to finance the scheme, and 
then put it to the solicitor. ‘‘I should never,” he 
said, “ agree to take a house beforehand, but if a house 
were built to suit me I should probably end by taking 
it.”’ It was impossible to demonstrate to him that 
this was hardly a business proposition. 

The builders’ foreman is often amusing. We know 
of one to whom the client offered a present of £2 after 
he had carried out a small bungalow. He handed back 
£1, with the remark that it was quite enough, clearly 
demonstrating the existence of an unpublished rate. 
It may be said here that a really good builders’ foreman 
is a very efficient and pleasant substitute for a clerk 
of the works. He is, when rightly treated, quite as 
anxious to get work done properly as a clerk of the 
works is, while he has more control over output. What 
one may call the police force of building is useful, and 
absolutely necessary in some cases, but in others it 
is better dispensed with. We should reflect that it 
is difficult, and sometimes almost impossible, to guard 
ourselves on all sides, and that if we can only employ 
firms of good standing and reputation they will be as 
anxious to give good value as we are to obtain it. An 
architect can only get the best result for his client it 
he cultivates friendly relations with everyone on his 
jobs, from the contractor downwards to the men who 
do the work. 

But many clients are at once suspicious if they 
detect any evidence of good feeling between the con- 
tractor and the architect, and it is often advisable to 
formalise one’s treatment of a contractor before a 
third party. The client will sometimes complain of 
infinitesimal defects, and then immediately proceed 
to do real damage to a building. In one case we 
remember, complaints—really unjustified—were made 
about an oak floor, and after the defects were made 
good at considerable cost, the client apparently invited 
some very heavy men to dance over the floor for a 
day or two with hobnailed boots. In another case a 
chent complained of some very slight discolorations 
of the plaster work, but omitted to notice that he had 
allowed the inmates of the house to blacken every 
ceiling with smoking lamps. In this context we may 
add that the architect should study his client before 
designing for him. We may reasonably divide clients 
into classes, calling them A, B or (, according to the 
way they use property or the taste they have. It is 
unwise to build an A class house for a © class man, 
for a really delicate and refined design looks its worst 
if it is roughly used or badly furnished. Many of 
those who build would be more in their real element 
if they were housed in the roughest of doss houses 
rather than in a well designed house, and as it is 
difficult to discriminate between a house and its fur- 
nishing, the general effect produced will be the im- 
pression produced by an incongruous medley. 

People will often build a good house, but should 
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anything be omitted or need alteration they will not 
do what is necessary well, but will overlook the 
architect and add to his work in the cheapest and 
shoddiest manner. 
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All of this goes to prove that building operations 
may be a trial to the architect, and he is among those 
who require a keen sense of humour if he wishes to 
escape much unpleasantness. ee 


Our Illustrations. 


RUE SIDI EL-BAGDADI, ALGIERS. From a photograph lent by Roperr Arxrysoy, F.R.1.B.A, 


THE OLD UNICORN, WEOBLEY, AND BULLHOUSE FALCONRY, HEREFORDSHIRE, From photographs by HERBERT FELTON, 


HAVER WERF, MALINES; KUIPERSPOORT, MIDDELBOURG; PONT AUX ANGUILLES, ANTWERP. 
From paintings by HesketaH Husparp, R.O.1., R.B.A. 


Notes and Comments. 


Clopton Bridge. 


The Ministry of Transport have decided that the proposal 
to widen Clopton Bridge was inadmissible, both because it 
would not long withstand the strain of modern traffic 
and because archxological opinion was that to do so would 
be falsifying the whole structure. They also came to the 
conclusion that no other alternative site for a bridge was 
available except at prohibitive cost. They, therefore, 
propose to restore the old bridge, leaving it in its original 
condition and devoting it entirely to foot traffic and to 
build alongside it the lightest possible ferro concrete 
structure to serve the requirements of modern traffic. The 
structure of the new bridge is to obscure the outlines of 
the old Clopton Bridge as little as possible. 

A decision of this nature raises some interesting ques- 
tions. We should all like to preserve what is old and time 
honoured wherever possible, but do we want to relegate 
what is old to the position of “‘ museum pieces?” To our 
mind it would be better to have a new and well-designed 
stone bridge over the Avon than to back the old bridge by 
a new structure which, however well designed, must create 
a discord with it. But the question is one on which there 
is bound to be differences, and the antiquarian view has 
evidently prevailed. 


Painting and the Royal Academy. 


We wonder whether it has ever occured to a critic that 
while the space allotted to painting at the Royal Academy 
has remained constant for many years, the space allotted 
to pictures in the average house has been greatly 
diminished. In the ’70’s and early ’80’s it was customary 
to see the walls of a good sized house almost continuously 
covered by pictures, now this would be exceptional, and 
accounted a sign of bad taste. People who used to buy 
pictures now often prefer to buy old furniture, glass or 
other of the subsidiary arts of design. Then, too, the vogue 
of the print collector necessitates a further inroad on space 
which was once covered with pictures. It seems to us a 
question whether the Royal Academy, representing as it 
does national art, should not reflect the trend of the change 
and allot some of the space hitherto devoted to pictures 
to works connected with the other arts. Obviously the 
space given up to architecture has always been absurdly 
small, but architecture is not alone among the arts which 
now claim greater attention than they did in the days 
which we may mark as being those of “‘ Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s ’ operas, and when Burne-Jones, Millais, Leighton 
and Alma Tadema’s names were household words. 


Subsidy Charges. 


Summonses have been issued in respect to houses on 
which the subsidy has been paid at Port Talbot, the 
Corporation of that town being the prosecutors of a number 
of individuals who are alleged to have applied for building 
subsidies on the strength of false statements as to values. 
Notwithstanding any regulations made by the Government 
or local authorities such cases are bound to occur at frequent 
intervals all over the country, and the cases which can be 


proved are bound to be in the minority. We have been told 
of a man of position who obtained the subsidy some years 
back in respect of two houses and then, after it was paid, 
converted them into one for his own occupation, and though 
such a case is not so frequent as others which involve a 
misstatement of means and cost, we have little doubt 
that there have been others of a similar kind. The remedy 
seems to be to get rid of the subsidy, or, alternatively, to 
pay a smaller subsidy without any conditions whatsoever, 
as it is impossible to adequately enquire into the circum- 
stances of each case. To do so would probably result in the 
spending of more money than the amounts involved them- 
selves and would require a further extension of bureaucratic 
control. 


A Supplement to Laxton. 


Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., have published a useful sup-— 
plement to Laxton’s and Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book 
which contains in a very convenient form the London 
Building Acts, and other Acts relative to building in — 
London, with the Standing Orders, By-Laws and Regula- 
tions now in force, and an introduction and annotation 
of the Acts written by Mr. A. J. David, K.C. and Mr, 
T. J. Kelly. We hope that before many years have elapsed 
the whole of the London Building Acts will be cast into 
the melting pot and from it will emerge a much shorter 
and simpler code. Meanwhile, those who build in London 
are forced to master a good deal of what is unquestionably 
the most rigid and complicated mass of building legislature 
which exists. We believe that a, great boon would be the 
setting up of a tribunal which had full powers to dispense 
with any provisions laid down by the Act were they 
convinced that its main object—sound and_ healthy 
building—was provided by other means. The regulations 
as to open spaces within buildings and to protection from 
fire are among those which need radical amendment and 
simplification. But as long as the present Building Acts 
are in force such a volume as the one before us, which is small 
and convenient in size and very clearly printed, will be 
found most useful. Its price is only 1s. 6d. . 


British Empire Exhibition. 


The Exhibition will re-open in May and will this year, if the 
weather is kind, contribute to the enjoyment of millions of 
visitors. The grounds will be far more presentable than last 
year and the Exhibition itself will be just as interesting, now 
that the Dominions and Colonies have decided to support it. 
Probably last year’s arrangements were open to a certain 
amount of criticism, but it was surprising that so little could be 
made when the vastness of the scheme was considered. : | 
these little difficulties can be overcome this year, and given | 
fine weather the British Empire Exhibition of 1925 should be an 
unqualified success. Perhaps the entrances came in last year — 
for the severest form of comment ; they were strongly criticised 
for their want of dignity and for their very narrow turnstiles. 
This year particular attention is being paid, so that the various — 
entrances shall present a more dignified appearance. As the 
public roads approaching Wembley have been receiving careful 
attention this winter the approach to the Exhibition will be 
much improved. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH LENT BY ROBERT ATKINSON, F.R.1.B.A. 
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BUTTHOUSE FALCONERY, HEREFORDSHIRE. 


From PHoto sy HERBERT FELTON. 
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Carried out by Mussrs. CLhinton & RussELL, Architects. 


MECCA TEMPLE, NEW YORI 


Designed by the late Harry P. Know tgs, Architect, 


From “The American Architect.” 
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Mecca Temple, New York. 

Mecca Temple is on the block bounded by Sixth and 
Seventh Avenues, Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Streets. 
Owing to the fact that neither of the lateral streets is wide, 
it is not possible to gain a long vista of either facade. 
But the character of its architecture and the way it has been 
worked out proclaim the masonic occupancy of the building. 

The original plan and the main features of design are 
the work of the late Harry P. Knowles. Mr. Knowles died 
January 1, 1923, before the building was more than fairly 
started. Messrs. Clinton & Russell were then appointed 
the architects, and they have practically confined their 
work to the carrying forward of the general scheme as 
outlined by Mr. Knowles. 

The building, extending from Fifty-fifth Street to 
Fifty-sixth Street, may be divided into two sections, both 
as to use and architectural treatment. 

One of these sections, that facing Fifty-sixth Street, has 
a frontage of 100 feet and a depth of 50 feet, is twelve 
storeys high, and contains three well-equipped lodge rooms 
with all necessary accessories. This section also contains 
the heating system for the entire building, club and lounge 
rooms, a dining room and well-equipped kitchen. One 
floor is devoted entirely to he executive force of Mecca 
Temple. This section is Italian Renaissance in treatment. 
The principal materials of the exterior are sandstone, 
brick and terra-cotta, and the decorative features of the 
interior are moulded in plaster. 

The other section, on Fifty-fifth Street, may be sub- 
divided into two parts, the stage and auditorium. This 
section has a frontage of 151 feet and a depth from street 
to back of stage of 150 feet. The stage is 63 feet wide, 
48 feet deep and 60 feet high to the gridiron. The opening 
under the proscenium arch is 46 feet wide and 30 feet high. 

The auditorium, containing two galleries, is 136 feet 
wide, 96 feet deep, and 82 feet high from the orchestra 
floor level to the plastered ceiling. The auditorium and 
stage are equipped as a modern theatre, where shrine 
ceremonials, operatic and theatrical performances may be 
adequately presented. In the basement of the auditorium 
is a banquet room 136 feet long and 96 feet wide, provided 
with a well-equipped kitchen to accommodate very large 
gatherings. The auditorium is surmounted by a dome 
100 feet in diameter. 

The architectural style of this section of the building is 
Arabic, both in form and colour. The materials of the 
exterior are sandstone freely ornamented with polychrome 
terra-cotta, while in the interior the ornamental features 
are rendered in plaster and polychrome terra-cotta. 

The building contains four pipe organs, one in each 
lodge room and one in the auditorium, one feature being 
the placing of the console of the latter organ in the balcony, 
where the organist can best appreciate the blending of tone 
and properly gauge his effects. 

At the present time there has been no attempt, except 
as above stated, at colour decoration in the auditorium. 
This matter has been left for future development. 

This interesting building, the foregoing description of 
which we give from the ‘‘ American Architect,” belongs to 
a type of stylistic reproduction which frequently finds 
favour in America. 


Competition News. 
PRoposEeD REBUILDING OF THE BETHEL ENGLISH BAPTIST 
CHURCH, PONTLOTTYN. 

The Competition Committee desire to call the attention of 
members to the fact that the conditions of the above competition 
are not in accordance with the Regulations of the R.I.B.A. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with the pro- 
moters in the hope of securing an amendment. In the meantime 
Members are advised to take no part in the Competition. 


ProposeD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT CHEAM, SURREY. 


The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention of 
Members and Licentiates to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regulations 
of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. In 
the meantime Members and Licentiates are advised to take no 
part in the competition. 
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Final Examination : Problems in Design. 
ALTERNATIVE SUBJECT TO No. LXXXIV(A) Desian 
FOR A GARAGE. 

The attention of candidates is drawn to the following alterna- 
tive subject No. LX XXIV (A) (2) :— 

A local authority wish to carry out a housing scheme on a site 
of 123 acres having a frontage of 600 feet to a main road on the 
S.E. side of the site, leading out of the town. The road has a 
slight curve giving concave frontage, and the land rises from the 
road at an even slope of about | in 25. 

Sites are to be arranged for 100 cottages, 8 shops, a small 
institute and a church. A recreation ground of appropriate 
size should be provided. 

The site may be developed with light roads not providing for 
any through traffic to the land beyond. 

Drawings required.—A block plan to a scale of one five hun- 
dredth showing the intended position of all buildings, roads, 
recreation grounds, etc. 

Complete plans, elevations, sections, of one of the groups of 
cottages, shown on the block plan, containing not less than 
three or not more than four dwellings, to } inch scale. 

All the dwellings to be of such sizes and accommodation as 
would be eligible for the grants under the 1924 Housing Act. 

Plans of the ground and first floors only of three other types 
of cottage, indicating the aspects for which they are intended to 
4 inch scale. 


Publishers’ Announcements. 

Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., announce the publication of the 
following books :—‘‘ The Elements of Design and Form in Classic 
Architecture,” by A. Stratton. “ Architectural Practice and 
Procedure,” by H. Hamilton Turner, F.S.I., with numerous 
forms, reports and data. ‘‘ Lessons in Carpentry and Joinery,” 
a series of practical plates, by George Ellis, author of “‘ Modern 
Practical Joinery,” etc. “‘ Small Houses,” a series of designs, by 
Gilbert Murtagh. “The Small House and How to Build It,” by 
W. Draper Brinckloe. “‘ Small Chateaux and Churches in France,” 
by W. Arnold. ‘ Outside the House Beautiful,” a series of gar- 
den illustrations, by Henrietta C. Peabody. ‘‘ The Architecture 
of John Russell Pope,” a record in several parts. “* Spanish 
Details,” drawings, photographs, and text by Wm. Lawrence 
Bottomly. “ Spanish Provincial Architecture,” by Arthur Byne 
and Mildred Stapley ; “* Practical Structural Design,” by Ernest: 
McCullough. “Stair Builders’ Guide,” by Morris Williams. 
“ Hicks’ Builders’ Guide,” by I. P. Hicks and J. C. Duncan. 
“ Steel Square Pocket Book,” a practical and handy treatise, by 
D. L. Stoddard. “ Furniture for the Craftsman,” a Manual for 
the student and mechanic, by Paul D. Otter. “‘ Jobbing Work 
tor the Carpenter, Builder, and Handy Man,” by Edward H. 
Crussell. 

Spring announcements include the following :— 

“Old English Household Life,” some account of country 
objects and country folk, by Miss Gertrude Jekyll, well known 
for her works on gardening ; with 250 illustrations. ‘“* Chinese 
Art,” a general review by a number of well-known authorities, 
with an introduction by Roger Fry and many plates in colour 
and from photographs ; this is the first of the Burlington Maga- 
zine Art Monographs. “Historic Costume,” a chronicle of 
fashion in Western Europe, 1500 to 1800, by F. M. Kelly and 
Randolph Schwabe, with many plates from paintings and 
sketches by the artist author. “The Elements of Design and 
Form in Classic Architecture,” by Arthur Stratton, with 100 
specially prepared plates. “French Provincial Architecture.” 
by P. Lippincott Goodwin and H. O. Milliken; a record from 
the authors’ measured drawings and photographs. ‘‘ Popular 
Weaving and Embroidery in Spain,” with numerous examples, by 
Mildred Stapley. ‘‘ Expression in the Human Figure,” a series 
of photographic studies by Bertram Park, with an introduction 
by G. M. Ellwood. “ Indian and Persian Textiles,” collected by 
the great printer Oberkampf in the eighteenth century and 
republished in colour. 


The will of the late Mr. Edward Kelly of Beech Lodge, Watford, 
builder, has been proved at £245,147, with net personalty 
£142,736. 

Mr. John Macnama, of The Hermitage, Hale, architect and 
surveyor, who died aged 80, left £12,060, net personalty £5,550. 

CARLISLE.—The Corporation are to erect 22 houses on the 
Peel Street site.—The Health Ministry have approved the lay-out 
for 36 houses at Wigton Road.—Messrs. Laing & Son, Ltd., are 
to erect two specimen concrete houses.—Plans passed: ware- 
house extensions, Shaddongate, for Mr. W. Linton, architect ; 
factory extensions, East Dale Street, for Mr. E. P. Brown, 
architect. 
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The Old Masters and Architecture. 
By E. Leslie Gunston, A.R.I.B.A. 
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“VIEW IN VENICE BY CANALE TTO. (697-1763. Piney 


Paintings have a fascination and appeal to most people, 
and painting is probably the most popular of all the Fine 
Arts. Pictures date from the very earliest ages, and the 
first writing was in the form of pictures rudely cut into the 
stone, but showing surprising animation and vigorous 
drawing which seems quite modern. 

Some people are attracted by the colour in a picture, some af 
by the character shown in the drawings, while to others the TT 
composition, or subject, or the antiquity of the painting is ll; TT 
its chief attraction. A study of the Old Masters in such Ia 
galleries as our National Gallery, or the magnificent collec- wie 
tions throughout Europe, especially in Italy, is necessary 
if one wishes to understand painting as practised to-day. 
The progress made from the time of the primitives to the 
great masters of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries can, 
in these collections, be clearly traced and it is most in- 
structive to follow the course of painting throughout the 
centuries and to notice how repeatedly a sudden stoppage 
occurs in the production of great works for no accountable 
reason. Then the flame of genius burns brightly again in 
another century, and perhaps in another country, and 
painters of those times are still unsurpassed for the mag- 
nificence of their colouring, portrayal of character, and for 
skilful drawing and composition. Only in the representa- 
tion of brilliant sunshine have we in modern times gone 
anywhere near excelling their masterpieces. 

Pictures by Raphael, Botticelli, Perugino, da Vinci, 
Titian, Veronese, to mention but a few illustrious names of 
the Italian Schools, and pictures by the brothers Van 
Eyck, Memlinc, Vermeer and Rembrandt—great names 
of the Netherlandish schools—pictures painted several 
hundreds of years ago, are still supreme as examples of 
paintings at the very height of excellence. 

When the Old Masters are studied by the picture lover, 
the things that are looked for usually are the composition, 
drawing and colour, and character studies in the portraits, 
while to the student of costume garments painted in past TOWER FRoM f 
ages are of very great interest, and in most cases the only “ST URSULA LEAVING BER FATHER 
record of the sartorial fashions of that day. In the minute BY. CARPACCIO ¢1450 -1922. 
perfection of the Flemish and Dutch Schools of paintings, 
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the furniture and even the jewellery of the times can be 
studied. The landscape backgrounds of these old pictures 
are very much what one can see in Italy or the Netherlands 
at the present day. To the architect who cares to examine 
these canvases carefully there will be revealed a wealth of 
architectural detail in the backgrounds to intrigue him. 
For the purposes of this article, the subject being so huge, 
the Italian Schools, as represented by works hung in the 
National Gallery, only will be considered and illustrated. 

Most of the Old Masters delighted in painting pictures 
that had many interests in them besides the main subject 
of the picture, and buildings were frequently painted in the 
backgrounds. They were also very fond of painting animals 
and birds, and not a few painters of the Flemish School 
painted their own portraits in representing characters in 
their pictures. 

The well-known picture by Carpaccio of ‘‘S. Ursula 
leaving her Father,” No. 3085, was painted most probably 
about the end of the fifteenth century. An interesting 
architectural group occupies the middle distance to the 
right, and a, quaint little tower and battlemented wall are 
seen. It would be very interesting to know where the 
priginal stood that took Carpaccio’s eye and made him 
reproduce it as part of his painting. Perhaps it was merely 
a flight of the imagination, or imagination aided by a 
remembrance of some tower he had seen and sketched 
around his native Venice, or on his journeys, as he is said 
(o have gone on a visit to Constantinople with Gentile 
Bellini. 

A point to be observed in these representations of archi- 
tecture by the Old Masters is that in nearly every case, in 
the earlier pictures, the buildings are drawn in what we now 
sall parallel perspective. It is not till we come to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century and to the work of 
Janaletto, the great Venetian and painter of Venice, that 
we find correct architectural perspective and the painting 
of buildings for their own sakes. 

A very delightful picture is that by Catena of “S. 


DETAILS 


From. S-(EROME IN HIS STuoy, 
BY catena . C1470 — 1531. 


erome in his Study,” No. 694. Details of this painting 
re reproduced here and show parts of his desk and stool. 
\n earlier painting, dated from the fourteenth century, and 
vhich shows a quaint open arched window with a sun blind 
ver it, is that by Niccolo di Buonaccorso, No. 1109. Two 
eople in the window are looking on at the “ Marriage of the 
irgin.” This picture also contains some astonishing 
tchitecture, which one would think must ‘be entirely 
maginative. 


Carlo Crivelli’s painting of “ The Annunciation,” No. 739, 
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shows an immense amount of detail that is most interesting. 
The ornamentation is elaborately painted, as is usual in 
Crivelli’s work. 

There are far too many paintings having much in them 
to interest the architect to be even mentioned here. This 
article must not become a catalogue, but rather an incentive 
for the reader to go and search for himself. Only a few 
pictures can be selected as being typical examples con- 
taining charming little architectural details. 

The names of Canaletto and his pupil Guardi are great 
names in the later days of the Venetian School. As men- 
tioned above, Caneletto was the first to bring the painting 
of architecture from the quaint and almost grotesque style 
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of the earlier work to that perfection as shown on his own 
canvases. His views of Venice are extremely fine and his 
perspective is correct. When he visited London in 1764 he 
painted several views of the city, and an especially notable 
one is that of “The Rotunda at Ranelagh,” No. 1429. 
What a magnificent place it must have been! One of his 
most interesting pictures is that called “‘ A View in Venice,”’ 
No. 127, from which picture three sketches are here repro- 
duced. The little group of houses in the sunlight, standing 
by the canal, is an attractive composition. A detail of the 
weird chimneys of the time, of which this picture is full, is 
given, also a little gable of a church, in brick, with stone 
dressings to the windows—a wonderful painting, full of 
vigour and fine drawing; and the same can be said of another 
of his works, “ The Scuola di San Rocco,” No. 937. The 
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building is painted with wonderful effect, not to mention 
the astonishingly painted group in front. 

Guardi followed closely in the style of his master, and 
produced some beautiful paintings of architectural subjects, 
one of the best known being his “ S. Maria della Salute,” 
No. 2098. 

And when thus little has been said about a few of our 
priceless possessions at the National Gallery, what numbers 
there are that cannot even be noted here! But they are 
there for all to see and enjoy. And the other Schools—the 
Flemish and the Dutch Masters—here is a store of archi- 
tectural detail for the architect to study and to be inspired 
by, for much of the work of the School of the Netherlands 
is of a domestic character and shows many interesting 
interiors. Let us then go to these Old Masters and learn 
from them, appreciate their early endeavours in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to draw architecture 
correctly, and to humble ourselves before the crown of their 
achievement in the works of the great Venetian Masters ofa 
later century. 
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French Current Topics. . | 


Paris FagaDE AND FRONTAGE CoMPETITIONS, 


The double facades and frontages competition organised 
annually in Paris by the Prefecture of the Seine will commence 
this year in April next. The house owners, architects and 
builders eligible to participate have been invited to deposit at 
the Prefecture, between the Ist and 3lst of the month men. 
tioned, plans and designs relating to constructions completed in 
1923 and 1924. 

These “Concours de fagades and de devantures,” as they are 
called, excite an emulation which, in normal times, acts ag a 
healthy stimulus to artistic achievement. The first one concerns 
the domain of the dwelling, and this year relates to the fagades 
of houses finished in Paris in the years 1923-24. The six prize. 
winning habitations are exonerated from one half of a voiri¢ 
(highway) tax; a gold medal is awarded to each architect 
whose work is thus distinguished, while the respective builders 
receive a medal in bronze. 

The second competition is opened for shop and store fronts 
installed in the same years. Ten prizes are distributed, the 
architect or author of the selected designs and the business man 
who accepted them being each entitled to a silver medal. Bronze 
medals are, in this case also, conferred on the builders, 


Houszs For NewLy WED WoRKERS. | 

M. Ambroise Rendu, senior member of the Paris Municipal 
Council, who for many years has devoted himself to the study of 
the housing problem, has founded a company for the construc- 
tion of dwellings that will be exclusively let to young married 
couples. This enterprise is of special social value because the 
present lack of logements is acting as a brake on marriage amongst 
the working population of the French capital. 

The first group of the new buildings, containing 135 flats, will 
be soon ready for occupation. They include some apartements 
de luxe. The great majority, however, are within the means 
of young people starting in life and desirous of creating a family— 
the great national necessity of France. M. Rendu is appealing 
for support to the legislative chambers and to the Council to 
which he himself belongs. 


THE Evins oF TOO RAPID ConsTRUCTION—DRyY Ror DISsASTERs. 


In the so-called red zone of Haute-Alsace, which was within 
the war area, the reconstructions recently carried out have been 
followed by quite a sensational series of dry rot disasters. The 
ravages of the Merulius fungus have manifested themselves 
not merely in new popular habitations but in the abode of a 
Minister and a lordly dwelling in Kientzheim, in which portions 
of walls from 28 to 32 inches thick had been profoundly infected 
as the result of continuous humidity provoked by a neglected, 
unrepaired gutter. The energetic measures taken by an archi- 
tect summoned in all haste have apparently averted a calamity 
(one is never absolutely sure when dealing with the dread) 
Merulius). The malady was showing itself on the interior face 
of partitions and in a gallery from which the wall paper had 
become completely detached. 

In Mulbach, in consequence of the utilisation of old, unin- 
sulated cellars and existing walls, a new house is in a lamentable 
state of rottenness. This building cost at least 200,000 frs. 
(the pound is at present worth about 90 francs) ; as much more 
will have to be spent on its reconstruction as the existing 
utilisable material is infinitesimal. Another building near at 
hand is in a somewhat similar state—so much so that its demoli- 
tion and rebuilding with new materials is contemplated. 

Pages could be filled with an account of all the houses literally 
perishing under the attacks of the formidable Merulius. Even 
in the town of Minster the cases that occur are numerous and 
frequent. In one instance the builder discovered the parasite 
during the construction, and the architect had to at once make) 
an additional estimate involving a supplementary outlay of 
45,000 francs: 

What is the cause of these abnormal ravages ? M. H. Goustille, 
who signalises them to the Paris ‘‘ Moniteur Général,” replies :) 
‘Too rapid construction.”” In view of the cost and difficulty of 
completely sterilizing re-utilised wood, he advocates the absolute 
suppression of the latter in current construction. In addition 
to building rapidly, the working man, he declares, does his work 
badly and is not sufficiently supervised. ‘‘Shoddy,” too, is 
supplied at famine prices. ‘I have seen door frames put into 
place,”’ he says, “ with the bark still on one of the faces. Under! 
these circumstances why be astonished at disasters ?”’ The old 
houses of past centuries, which unfalteringly sheltered so many 
generations, are a reproach to the artisans of to-day, who seem — 
to ignore the anciént professional honour. 

W. W. OM. 
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Correspondence. 


Architectural Competitions. 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—The enormous waste cannot be realised by many 
many people. 

Take, for instance, that of Canberra, Australia, for it is not 
always that such complete information is obtainable as is supplied 
in the Official Report. 

The competition was announced in July, 1914. The assumed 

cost of the buildings, £1,000,000. Six premiums were offered, 
£2,000 to £250—Total £6,000. Five assessors. One-fourth of 
the buildings to be erected first by the successful architect. 
t There were 215 applications for particulars. So there were 
to be competitive designs for £215,000,000 worth of property ; 
209 architects were to get nothing for their designs for £209,000,000 
worth of property. Or, in another aspect, one-two-hundred 
and fifteenth part of the preliminary competition work was to 
be paid for at the usual price, one-fourth of that guaranteed 
and the rest if all goes well. Designs for six two hundred and 
fifteenth parts of the designs, being for £6,000,0000 worth of 
property, were to be given 6s. per cent. between the six, and the 
remaining 209 were to get nothing for £209,000,000 worth of 
property, except the return, carriage paid, of their drawings. 
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September 25, 1914, the competition was withdrawn. The 
linister of Home Affairs, the Hon. W. C. Archibald, M.P., 
isked the President of the Royal Victoria Institute of Architects 
Mr. Tompkins), and he said he considered that no hardship 
vould be suffered by competitors by the withdrawal of the 
ompetition, as no appreciable work would have been done in the 
ime available. 

In 1915 pressure was brought to bear on the Government to 
ush on, to relieve unemployment. They gave consideration to 
he proposals of commissioning an eminent architect, or several 
ointly, or employing the Government’s own staff to design the 
arliament House. But strong objections to these proposals 
be ah by the Australian Institute, who urged a competition 
nstead. 

August 2, 1916. It was decided to reopen the competition to 
sritish architects only. This reduced the numbers to 91. 
‘he reopening was accordingly intimated. Exception was 
aken by the R.I.B.A., by the Society of Architects, and by the 
sritish Assessor, Sir John Burnet, to holding the competition 
yhen some architects were away at the war, and could not 
ompete, and they might be able and desiring to do so, if and 
vhen they came back. 

November 14, 1917. The newly elected Government again 
ostponed the competition. Thereafter the President of the 
‘ederal Council of the Australian Institute of Architects re- 
uested the Government to give an undertaking to consult them 
bout the conditions before reviving it. 

1916 to 1922. The two questions of either reopening the 
ompetition or adopting some way of compensating the com- 


petitors were under consideration. The latter was adopted. 
The Government decided to make provision for the essential 
services, and in 1923 it was in progress. 

December 14, 1923. It was intimated that the Government 
does not admit liability, but has decided, as a matter of grace, 
to give a sum of £3,000, and appointed a board of three to allocate 
it, on the understanding that it extinguished all liability. They 
requested all kinds of scroll drawings to be sent off in three days. 
The awards were six at £100, five at £80, eleven at £60, eight at 
£40, fifteen at £30, ten at £25, eight at £20, three at £15, twelve 
at £10—total, £3,005. 

I have not seen any of the other designs. The accompanying 
elevation formed a part of design No. 32, which was one of the 
fifteen which were awarded £30 each. This design was, of course, 
only some drawings of a preliminary set of twenty sketches 
roughly made for making emendations and then making the 
competition drawings. I send them because they will give an 
idea of what amount of labour a competition design might 
require. 

It seems to me that the whole profession should give serious 
consideration to competitions, and try to prevent in future 
the enormous waste. 

And, in particular, that the Assessors should not be allowed 
to require the enormous waste of anything approaching a 
complete design ; but only enough for choosing the best design 
and designer. 

Horatio K. Bromueap (F.). 


The Finish of Concrete. 


To the Editor of Tor ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—I am glad that my article on this subject has stimulated 
the expression of further views, as set forth in the letter from Mr. 
Frederick Coleman which appears in your issue of March 20. 
Unfortunately most of Mr. Coleman’s remarks are based upon 
wrong assumptions, and, in consequence, his views need a fairly 
liberal discount. He assumes (1) That I have never been in 
Rome ; (2) that I have no knowledge of white concrete, and (3) 
that I am not aware that the surface of concrete is ever hand 
wrought. Each of these assumptions is quite wrong, and in 
direct opposition to the facts. When [remarked that the ‘‘ surface 
is not hand-wrought ” I was naturally referring to those very 
numerous examples of concrete to which such a remark will 
thoroughly apply. Mr. Coleman quotes me as though I wrote of 
the “‘use of concrete stone.” There is some mistake here, as I 
have not employed the term “ concrete stone.”” When I wrote 
of “ new and ingenious ideas . . . in the proportions and nature 
of the compound. The best results offer a surface which is much 
more acceptable ’’—I had in mind the use of white concrete, and 
also coloured effects. With unlimited space I might have 
written about white concrete, coloured concrete and also the 
interesting effects in concrete sculpture which have been more 
recently achieved, and in which some of our leading sculptors 
have participated. The fact that I did not refer to these matters 
hardly justifies the assumption of complete ignorance on my 
part. 

The real issue which Mr. Coleman puts forward is, does white 
concrete solve the problem of concrete finishing and satisfy the 
views of the extreme purist ? In my article, I admitted that I was 
putting forward an extreme purist view, which was ‘ open to 
criticism,’ and I was aware that others, as well as Mr. Coleman, 
would take different views.—Yours, etc., 

A. SEymMour Reeves, L.R.I.B.A. 

March 24, 1925. 


Eccires.—The design of Mr. John Cassidy, sculptor, Lincoln 
Grove Studio, Manchester, has been accepted by the War 
Memorial Committee. The estimated cost is about £3,000. The 
memorial takes the form of amonument, 25 feet high, of Portland 
stone, with a base of blue Rossendale stone, surmounted by a 
bronze figure of a soldier. The contract has been placed with 
Messrs. Nuttalls, of Whitefield. It is expected to have the 
erection completed by June, 1925. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—The borough surveyor is preparing plans 
for new slipper baths to be erected at Lockwood. 

Knutsrorp.—Mr. Frank Mee, architect, 12 Exchange Street, 
Manchester, has prepared plans for the reconstruction of the 
“Rose & Crown” Hotel. Alterations are also proposed to the 
*“ White Bear” Hotel for the same brewers, and Mr. Mee is the 
architect for this scheme. 

WootwicH.—The London Education Committee have decided 
to erect a secondary school for 450 boys in Red Lion Lane at a 
cost of £57,396. 
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At that intersection of Bridge Street, Westminster, with 
Great George Street, Parliament ‘Street and Parliament 
Square, there may be seen on certain days and at certain 
times a curious sight. Itis the holding-up of the extremely 
heavy and urgent traffic of those thoroughfares by the 
police—generally under the supervision of an Inspector, 
to mark the importance of the job—in favour of certain 
entirely unremarkable persons who wish to cross to or from 
the Houses of Parliament. These privileged persons, 
whose lives and limbs are far more precious than those of 
ordinary pedestrians, who must cross the lethal roadways 
at their own imminent peril, are Members of Parliament, 
whose lives must by no means be endangered—while they 
remain Members. Any among them who fail to be re- 
elected, and revert to the status of merely unimportant 
citizens, will in that case have to take their chances, like 
any other common fellows in whom the wisdom of legislator 
does not reside. 

This exceptional care and consideration is a “‘ privilege 
of Parliament ”’; one among several such privileges, and 
it is not, in its essence, personal. It is accorded to Members 
of the House of Commons only in their capacity of repre- 
sentatives of their constituencies, and it is thus a lesser 
dignity than the same consideration shown to the Peers. 
That is personal. 

Yet you see Mr. Jack Jobling, who, as provided by Nature 
with the gift of the gab, has become secretary of the Sewer 
Scrapers’ Union, and eventually, for the time being, a 
Member of the Honourable the House of Commons, crossing 
the street with his fellows, under this police protection, 
with a self-satisfied smile of conceit, as though it were 
personal to himself. Once I held parley with a policeman 
engaged in that duty, and it appeared to be a duty so 
unpleasant to him that he said bitter things which quite 
outclass me. We will “take them as read.” 

The new Houses of Parliament, magnificent beyond the 
knowledge of most Londoners, seem to be of a dignity 
greater than that usually displayed by those who sit in 
them; at least in the elected assembly. 

The old Houses of Parliament, housed in the mazy 
intricacies of what still was technically styled the ‘‘ Palace 
of Westminster,” were destroyed by fire on October 16, 
1834, and thus, by the agency of what a former generation 
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From a painting by Henry H. Bunman, Exhibited at the R.B.A,, 1924, 


of journalists was accustomed to style “the devouring 
element,” the existence of a widespreading but huddled 
mass of buildings of every age from the time of Edward 
the Confessor to the opening of the nineteenth century was 
brought to an end. The cause of their historic blaze is a 
curious incident, illustrating our English almost invineible 
conservatism. A vast mass of ancient Exchequer tallies 
had accumulated in these many buildings. They had 
been continually added to for centuries, and at last these 
singular records became by Act of Parliament an obsolete 
method of keeping accounts, were found to be taking up 
too much space, and were ordered to be destroyed. The 
burning of them over-heated a flue and started the 
conflagration. 

Charles Dickens made, in the course of a speech at Drury 
Lane Theatre, a telling allusion to the cause of the burning 
of the Houses of Parliament. He said: “ Ages ago 2 
savage mode of keeping accounts on notched sticks was 
introduced into the Court of Exchequer, and the account: 
were kept much as Robinson Crusoe kept his calendar on 
the desert island, on certain splints of elm-wood called 
tallies. 

“In the reign of George III. an inquiry was made by 
some revolutionary spirit whether—pens, ink and paper. 
slates and pencils, being in existence—this obstinate adher 
ence to an obsolete custom ought to be continued, and 
whether a change ought not to be effected. All the rec 
tape in the country grew redder at the bare mention of thi 
bold and original conception, and it took till 1826 to ge 
these sticks abolished. In 1834 it was found that there 
was a considerable accumulation of them ; and the questio1 
then arose—what was to be done with such worn-out 
rotten old bits of wood? It came to pass that they wer 
burnt in a stove in the House of Lords. The stove, over 
gorged with these preposterous sticks, set fire to th 
panelling ; the panelling set fire to the House of Lords 
the House of Lords set fire to the House of Commons 
the two houses were reduced to ashes; architects wer 
called in to build others; and we are now in the secont 
million of the cost thereof; the national pig is not neat]} 
over the stile yet; and the little old woman, Britanmia 
hasn’t got home to-night.” ,, 
~ There can be no doubt that this historic fire, while 1 
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THE HOUSES OF LORDS AND COMMONS ON FIRE, OCTOBER 16, 1834, 


certainly destroyed some relics dear to antiquaries and 
was in many ways a deplorable event, relieved future 
Governments from the unwanted responsibility of pro- 
viding a new home for my Lords and the faithful Commons. 
The question of providing new Houses of Parliament, 
instead of continuing to use the inconvenient and inade- 
quate halls of the ancient Palace of Westminster for that 
purpose, had been from time to time raised. In 1790 
Sir John Soane had been commissioned to prepare plans 
for proposed new buildings, and the drawings he made in 
1794 and 1796 are to be seen in the Soane Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The position then was that Parliament, which long had 
ceased to be an itinerant body, following the King about 
the country, was established in a definitely fixed place, 
but in quarters that never had been intended for it. The 
two Houses of Parliament met in chambers which had been 
placed at their disposal after this had actually ceased to be 
the palace of the Sovereign, when Henry the Eighth had 
removed his residence to Whitehall. These chambers 
were the former Court of Requests, used by the Lords, and 
the hall adapted from St. Stephen’s Chapel, which had 
been allotted to the Commons by Edward the Sixth. 

The Houses of Parliament were thus situated in a kind of 
warren of buildings of all ages, used for many purposes, 
and intersected with alleys open to public access and inter- 
mingled with private residences. They were those Houses 
of Lords and Commons which Guy Fawkes intended to 
blow sky-high with his gunpowder in November, 1605. 
That Roman Catholic conspiracy, conceived by Robert 
Catesby of Ashby St. Ledgers, and actively put into 
execution by Thomas Percy, Winter, Guy Fawkes and 
others, was not a difficult one, either in the “ Gunpowder 
Plot” part of it or in the rising headed by the country 
gentlemen in the provinces that was to follow the blowing 
up of Parliament, and it was only by the affection borne 
towards Lord Monteagle by his brother-in-law, the fanatical 
Sir Thomas Tresham, that it was frustrated. Sir Thomas 
Tresham, a Roman Catholic recusant of Rushton Hall, 
Northamptonshire, was in the secret, and he thought to 
save Monteagle from what was to be the fate of Parliament. 
He sent an anonymous letter, warning him not to be 
present when the Houses met, The letter contained the 
mysterious passage: “‘ Though there be no appearance of 
any stir, yet I say they shall receive a terrible blow this 
Parliament, and yet they shall not see who hurts them.” 

_ This missive was delivered on October 21. Monteagle, 
instead of destroying it and keeping his own counsel, 


handed it to Cecil. It was the king himself who guessed 
what was meant. His father, the Earl of Darnley, had 
been blown up in the mysterious explosion at Kirk o’ Field, 
near Edinburgh, and this warning pointed to a like plot. 

The plotters meanwhile were busily tunnelling beneath 
the Parliament houses. They had been brought once to a 
halt by the deep and solid foundations of some of Edward 
the Confessor’s ancient buildings, and had to begin all over 
again. This time, Thomas Percy hired a house, and from 
the cellar of it the conspirators had tunnelled again, and had 
completed their work, with the powder barrels all there and 
Guy ready, with his dark lantern, when he was arrested. 
The arrest was neatly made; not chance at the last 
moment, but by plan. 

History tells us, grimly enough, of the fate of the plotters, 
and many engravings of the time picture them and the 
Houses of Parliament, for the Gunpowder Plot made a 
great commotion on the Continent as well as in England. 
The old prints mostly are Dutch, and are not particularly 
authentic, having been prepared by an artist, or artists, 
distinctly not “‘on the spot,” and not knowing either 
much about the spot or the personal appearance of the 
plotters. But if they are not likenesses they have at any 
rate all the appearance of conspirators—and that sufficed. 
A queer gang they look, too. 

In some of the prints we have Westminster Abbey for 
background. There was no difficulty for a foreigner in 
introducing that, for many pictures of the Abbey existed 
to copy. But they were bothered when they came to 
portray the Houses of Lords and Commons. They could 
find no pictures of them, interior or exterior, and so they 
were obliged to imagine views of the exteriors, which 
accordingly they did. And there they are, in the old 
engravings, represented with much care and particularity. 

It is a pity that those artists and engravers were so 
careful to delineate these exteriors, for as a matter of fact 
the Houses of Lords and Commons had none. They were 
chambers in midst of a miscellaneous group of other 
buildings, and could not even be guessed at by anyone 
standing outside. 

The fire of 1834, destroying most of these agglomerations. 
did away with the idea of remodelling and patching the 
Parliament houses; and although Commissions, sitting 
and talking and reporting upon the rebuilding, gave an 
ear to some such proposals, it was never in doubt but that 
a clear sweep of the ruins would be made, and a New 
Palace of Westminster be erected. 


That age was the age of the Gothic revival. Irrevocably 
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gone for at least another seventy years was the neo-classic 
or Renaissance idea ; and so, when architects were invited 
to enter a competition for building this great national 
structure, the condition was laid down that the style 
must be Gothic or Elizabethan. No fewer than ninety- 
seven architects competed. The first premium was 
awarded to No. 64, which proved to be Charles Barry, 
an architect then forty-five years of age. The Gothic 
styles were not his choice, but this exceptional opportunity 
was not to be missed ; and abandoning his own preference 
for Classic or Renaissance, in which most of his works 
had been executed, he took up the Perpendicular style 
of the time of Henry the Seventh, and, adopting the style 
of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey 
as a basis, produced a grand design, and eventually carried 
it to completion, which has made ever since the pictur- 
esque feature of Westminster. Architects like Fergusson, 
who have championed the cause of Classic and Renaissance 
architecture, have ever affected scorn and contempt of 
what they are pleased to term the revival of a dead style ; 
but the Classic styles are much more dead (if we can have 


degrees in being deceased). They are superlatively dead; 
and, moreover, they are alien styles, originated in the 
sunny lands of Greece and Italy, and by no means suited 
to our own comparatively sunless climate. Whatever 
may be said against the Perpendicular phase of Gothic 
architecture, there are these things to be said for it: 
it is the ultimate phase of Gothic, and entirely English 
in conception. It is therefore, considering that the Houses 
of Parhament group with Westminster Abbey, peculiarly 
appropriate that they should be of a medieval style; 
and it is even more fitting that they are in the essentially 
English rendering of Gothic feeling. | 

Barry was chosen architect. It was, in a curious way, 
appropriate that he should be, for he was born in Bridge 
Street, Westminster, that thoroughfare which looks 
directly upon the Houses of Parliament. But he was not 
chosen, nor the site finally determined upon, nor the 
building materials selected, without a vast deal of con- 
sideration and heated argument. The Classicists and the 
Gothicists raged furiously together, while the advocates 
of various sites tore passions to tatters. The Duke of 
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Wellington, partly from conservative motives, but still 
more from his military obsession, favoured retaining the 
old site, because he considered that Parliament should not 
be exposed to a possible danger of being surrounded by a 
mob. With its river front, as he saw, this would be 
impossible. But he did not foresee the mob in Parliament. 

Some there were who advocated Parliament being 
removed to Trafalgar Square, or to the Green Park ; and 
others considered that if the old site were retained, the 
new buildings should be raised on a platform. This, how- 
ever, was seen to be undesirable, as the effect would be 
to dwarf the Abbey.* 

Meanwhile, during all these controversies, the land was 
cumbered with the ruins, and Parliament itself required 
to be housed. It had last sat on September 25, 1834. 
It is a curious point that, although it is really not so very 
long ago, and although we have a multiplicity of reference 
books on almost every conceivable subject, it is a matter 
of esoteric knowledge to be able to declare where the 
Houses of Parliament were in session after the fire and 
during the rebuilding. They sat, as a matter of picturesque 
statement, amid the ruins. Steps at once were taken to 
house the two Chambers. The “ Painted Chamber,” 
that great apartment of the ancient Palace in which the 
Confessor had died, was a ruin ; but £30,000 was expended 
on re-roofing it (how did they manage to expend so much 
on that!) and the Lords sat there. St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
where the Commons had sat, had been reduced to a cinder, 
and the former House of Lords was given a temporary 
roof and the Commons had it for a temporary home. 

The first stone of the new Palace was laid, without 
ceremony, on April 27, 1840. 

A sum of £700,000 was estimated as the cost of the New 

Palace of Westminster. The cost at the end was £2,000,000. 
No question was more vexed than that of what was to 
be the stone chosen for the exterior. Commissioners had 
expert advice, and yet in the end almost the most utterly 
isuitable building-stone was chosen. It had been pro- 
posed to employ stone from Bolsover in Nottingham- 
shire, but it was found that those quarries could not yield 
suffeient, and so a magnesium limestone from quarries 
ut Anston, between Worksop and Sheffield, was chosen, 
with the result that Londoners can hardly recollect any 
time when external repairs to the stonework have not 
geen in progress, owing to the extreme unsuitability of 
this stone for exposure to the London atmosphere. The 
nterior is faced with stone from Caen, even as were the 
nterior of abbeys and cathedrals in the times of the Norman 
sovereigns. 
Apart from this unfortunate and highly expensive 
sircumstance, the New Palace of Westminster is an archi- 
sectural success. And it is, further, an artistic success, 
ior no great public building is ever so sketched, painted 
ind photographed as is this. From whatever view-point 
t is seen, there is some picturesque beauty. It at once 
vommands affection and imposes a sense of dignity. No 
lassic group could have the like appeal. 

But how did it come about that Barry, the architect of 
the Reform Club in Pall Mall, of the Thatched House Club 
nSt. James’s Street, and of Bridgewater House, all Italian 
Renaissance buildings, and of Edward the Sixth School 
it Birmingham, a not very pleasing exercise in the Gothic 
styles, for which he had no affection, should have been 
ible to produce this artistic success? He travelled, 
studied for it, intensively, we are told, for five months ; 
ind that is generally taken as a sufticing explanation. The 
Id controversy, started by the son of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, as to the real authorship of the design, has been 
settled by many architectural writers in favour of Barry, 
is the sole begetter of it : but, apart from the evidence of 
some of Barry’s professional contemporaries that they saw 
um draw the designs, or some of them, with his own hand, 
tis not to be denied that while no one contends the 
slan to be other than that of Barry, the style of the eleva- 
1ons and of the details is the style of Pugin. 


* A pity it is that such a consideration did not weigh when 


he Tower Bridge was built, utterly dwarfing the Tower of 
4ondon. 
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There is no question at all about Barry’s employment of 
Pugin to design and to superintend the woodwork of the 
New Palace of Westminster; for Pugin was visibly, to all 
eyes, engaged upon it, and therefore we are driven at 
least to the conclusion that if, in fact, Pugin was not the 
“artistic ghost ”’ that drew the details of these elevations, 
in all their wealth of delicate Gothic tracery and tabernacles 
and heraldry in absolutely the Pugin way, then, if Barry 
did them, the age of marvels was still in being when these 
two men worked at Westminster. 

The measurements of this vast group of buildings will 
give some idea of their scale of importance. The length 
is 940 feet. The great Victoria Tower is 325 feet high, to 
the crown-crested pinnacles, and the Clock Tower, 314 feet. 
The Victoria Tower is the largest and the loftiest Gothic 
tower in the world. In style it greatly resembles the 
central tower of Gloucester Cathedral. Some, however, 
consider the outline would have been improved by being 
varied by the interposition of stringcourses, to break up 
its sheerly uninterrupted lines. The intention was to 
enclose New Palace Yard. Here was to be a grand entrance- 
gateway, surmounted by a lofty ‘“‘ Albert Tower.” Fortu- 
nately, we have been spared this, and we have instead the 
familiar courtyard, open on two sides, giving a most 
Spectacular view from Parliament Square : that view which 
is'staged in the second act of Lolanthe. 

Barry, in fact, had in the success of his designs grown 
rather above himself, and proposed to interfere with the 
neighbourhood generally. He designed to remove the 
church of St. Margaret that nestles up against the north 
porch of the Abbey so cosily. The excuse for this was to 
display that side of the Abbey. It was left for that dis- 
tinguished French writer on architecture, Viollet-le-Duc, 
to protest, and to point out that the church was a necessary 
small foil to emphasise the Abbey’s bulk. If you pay 
Westminster a visit and see how St. Margaret’s groups with 
the Abbey it will be observed at once that Viollet-le-Duc 
was right. 

The area occupied by the Houses of Parliament is over 
eight acres. There are five hundred rooms and eighteen 
official residences, with a resident population of some 
two hundred. 

There are yet a few relics of the ancient Palace, notably 
the vault beneath the Painted Chamber and the crypt of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, restored, ornately decorated and 
used as the Speaker’s private chapel. 

Still, on the eve of the opening of Parliament, the cellars 
of the House are conventionally searched by the Yeomen 
of the Guard. Itisa picturesque survival, time-honoured, 
like the old cry at night, when the House is “‘ up”: the 
cry of “Who goes home?” that resounds through the 
lobbies and the vestibule. It is the survival of the call for 
members to assemble and proceed home in company, for 
the protection of each other against attack by highwaymen 
or other desperadoes, along the dark and dangerous ways. 

The “ New Palace of Westminster ”’ was finally opened 
by Queen Victoria in 1852, when Barry was knighted. 

It was well that the Parliament houses were designed in 
the Gothic way, instead of in any Classic or Renaissance 
manner, because their style not only carries on the traditions 
of Westminster but also inspires a reverence that any other 
architectural expression could not evoke. We hear much, 
time and again, of what the subversive elements that find 
themselves in the Commons propose to do; but the spirit 
of Westminster very soon qualifies all arrogance of that 
kind. The almost religious air of the place effects so much. 
Tt does not subdue all: it did not impose a standard of 
conduct, for example, upon Dr. Tanner, one of the Irish 
members of Parliament about 1890, who used towards a 
fellow-member what fairly may be styled an ‘ unparlia- 
mentary ” as also it was an uncomplimentary expression. 
He called him “ a damned fool.” 

“Ah! you’re drunk,” returned the other. 

“Yes, I know I’m drunk,” retorted Dr. Tanner, ‘‘ and I 
shall be sober to-morrow, but you'll still be a damned 
fool ! ” 

(“ Order! Order ! ”’) 

This, as already I have hinted, is not a specimen of that 
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almost religious reverence the cloistral halls of the Mother 
of Parliaments impose upon members. There are, and 
always have been, many exceptions under the Clock 
Tower, and sometimes up there within it, following upon 
those scenes in the House when members have defied the 
Speaker’s ruling and have been “named ”’ and afterwards 
given in charge of the Serjeant-at-Arms and into that of 
the police, when necessary, and consigned to a chamber 
beneath Big Ben, that clock’s hour-bell whose hoarse voice is 
London, articulate; for we have grown, we Londoners, 
far beyond those times when “‘ London and Westminster ”’ 
was a term dividing the two. Even the “ London and 
Westminster ’’ Bank relinquished the out-of-date title a 
few years ago, and substituted for it the “‘ London, City 
and Westminster.” 

“ Big Ben’s ”’ voice is so hoarse because of a defect in the 
casting of the hour-bell. 

How many Londoners are there who could declare, 
offhand, the real origin of “‘ Big Ben’s ’’name ? No doubt 
most would say that it derived from Benjamin Disraeli, 
Karl of Beaconsfield, but they would be wrong. The 
Benjamin referred to was Sir Benjamin Hall (1802-1867), 
Member of Parliament, First Commissioner of Works in 
1855, and created Baron Llanover in 1859. 

At this present time of writing the condition of the 
exterior stonework of the ‘‘ New Palace of Westminster ” 
is again engaging urgent attention. It is but three years 
since the stone spire and pinnacles over the central portion 
of the buildings were clothed in scaffolding in the course of 
restoration works, and now the Office of Works is diligently 
employed in removing the defective and dangerous work 
on the thirty pinnacles along the riverside terrace and the 
ten on the New Palace Yard side. The elaborate gargoyles 
and enrichments decorating the Old Palace Yard part of 
the House of Lords are more readily to be seen by the 
casual wayfarer, for they look down upon a public thorough- 
fare. Many of them have so decayed that all semblance of 
any intended design has vanished, and the boldly undercut 
work of the Gothic crowns surmounting the heraldic shields 
has either fallen or has crumbled like half-dissolved lumps 
of sugar. The delicate enrichments of the niches high up 
above the exceedingly lofty portal of the Victoria Tower 
have, together with the statues they contain, always been 
too far above the ordinary range of vision to be clearly 
discerned, but with the aid of glasses it is possible to see 
that the stonework is not merely suffering in the like manner, 
but is, in addition, defiled by the pigeons and other birds 
that with impunity use these crannies, inaccessible except 
by the aid of elaborate and costly scaffolding. Above the 
great archway of that House of Lords portal there is a row 
of niches, each containing a figure designed in the fifteenth 
century manner, but intended, in the perfervid loyalty of 
Barry or Pugin, to represent Queen Victoria and her 
relations. It never was possible, in that medizval garb, 
exactly to identify which was the Duke of Kent, the Queen’s 
father, or indeed any other of these personages, who, in 
their nineteenth century habiliments, were as far removed 
from medievalism as it is possible to conceive, and now 
the weathering of some seventy years has reduced them to 
something like mere lumps of stone. 

Not merely the sculptural stonework has perished, but 
even the plain ashlar is in some places scaling and in others 
exhibiting a strange kind of exfoliation. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Works intends, pending some 
greater decision on the part of the House, to ask for a vote 
of some £3,000 or £4,000 for the purpose of removing 
decayed portions that actually are dangerous. Thoroughly 
to overhaul the entire exterior will entail a very large sum 
and obviously will greatly exercise the minds of all con- 
cerned as to the kind of stone to be employed in the 
renewals, Portland stone, that London’s atmosphere treats 
as kindly as any, seems the obvious choice ; but the obvious 
was not chosen at the building of the “‘ New Palace of 
Westminster,” and can we therefore declare it will now be ? 


BREeNTFORD.—A factory is to be erected for Hudson Essex 


Motors, Ltd., on a site between Gunnersbury Lane and Great 
West Road. 
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The Restoration of Rheims Cathedral. 


At the last general meeting of the Friends of Rheims Cathedral, 
M. Emile Charbonneaux, President, announced that the company 
was about to undertake at its expense the restoration of the 
windows of the “‘ Grande Rose ’’ and of the so-called “ Galerie 
des Rois,” destroyed by the bombardment. This indicates 
that the vaults are completely re-established, as it could not be 
a question of replacing the glass in the windows of a nave sti] 
open. As a matter of fact, the stained glass of the last four 
windows of the superior storey, which was taken out and stored 
in a place of safety during the military operations, has been 
already put back by M. Jacques Simon, a descendant of the 
painters-glaziers who since the eighteenth century have watched 
over the glass work of the Cathedral. Services take place 
presently in a part of the deambulatory and of the transept, 
isolated from the rest of the edifice for the 1919 Christmas 
ceremonies, and the nave (separated by a partition from the 
transept and the abside) will be completely available for worship 
towards the end of 1925. a 

The restoration of the transept and the chevet is being actively 
pursued. Thanks to the generous gift of Mr, John Rockefeller, 
Junior, the beautiful wood framework of the fifteenth century, 
burned in September, 1914, will be soon replaced by a fireproof 
framework in armed cement. The sculptural difficulties to be 
vanquished—difficulties resulting from the damages caused to 
various statues by the gnawing flames—are considerable, but 
they are being tackled with a minute care and skill that presage 
the happiest results. W. W. O'M., 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Marca 27, 1875. 


A NEw THOROUGHFARE FROM FLEET STREET To THE EMBANK- 
MENT. 

We understand that the recent purchase by the Corporation 
of the site of the Chartered Gas Company’s Works, between 
Blackfriars and the Temple, will be immediately followed by the 
construction of a wide and new street from Fleet Street to the 
Embankment. The land which the Corporation has purchased 
has a frontage to the Embankment of 266 feet in length, extend- 
ing westward from the Royal Hotel to the boundary of the depot 
occupied by the Metropolitan Board of Works; and its depth, 
to its northern boundary in Tudor Street, is 500 feet, covering 
altogether an area of 137,500 feet. The Corporation have thus. 
obtained the land at about 1l. 5s. per foot, the purchase money 
being 170,000/. It is said that the new street is to be 50 feet. 
in width, and that Whitefriars Street will be widened to a corre- | 
sponding extent from its junction with Tudor Street to Fleet. 
Street. With the view of carrying out this improvement 
several of the tenants on the west side of Whitefriars Street have 
for some time been under notice to quit, and already many of 
the houses are being demolished. The site of the Gas Company’s 
land between the Royal Hotel and the east side of the intended 
new street is to be laid out for buildings of a high class character, 
and the west side, adjoining the land occupied by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, will also be appropriated in a similar 
manner, but we learn that the line of building frontage is intended 
to be uniform with the Temple buildings, and that a considerable. 
portion of the land immediately fronting the Embankment will 
be laid out as gardens similar to those between Waterloo and 
Charing Cross. Workmen are now employed in taking down 
the buildings belonging to the Gas Company. | 


. 


Obituary. 

Mr. Walter Herbert Hattrell, F.R.I.B.A., passed away at 
his residence, Stoke House, Binley, Coventry, on Tuesday, after 
a short illness. Deceased was a native of Coventry and received 
his early training with Messrs. G. and I. Steane. On the com-| 
pletion of his articles he went to West Hartlepool and became 
associated with Mr. James Garry, F.R.I.B.A. Returning to 
Coventry he entered into partnership with Mr. F. Harrison and 
on this being dissolved continued in business independently. 
Mr. Hattrell was architect of a number of important local 
buildings and the layout of extensive building estates; the 
principal buildings included the eight storey steel frame works 
of Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., the new works of Humber, Ltd., and 
the Coventry Hippodrome. Deceased was 52 years of age and 
leaves a widow and one son. 


} 
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Tenders. 

Alteration and additions to The Greyhound Inn, for Messrs. 

Steward & Patteson, Ltd., Frederick W. Skipper & Son, 

A.R.I.B.A., Architects and Surveyors, 55, London Street, 

Norwich. Noller, J., £2,059; Cubitt & Gotts, £1,975 ; Fisk & 

Co., £1,925; E. Catchpole & Sons, Ltd., £1,842; Keeble, H. 
(accepted), £1,653 3s. , : ; 4 
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' Jt has been asserted that more progress has been made in 
' connection with the production of painters’ materials during 
the last twenty-five to thirty years than was previously made 
in as many centuries. It can hardly be said that this correctly 
applies to the production of varnishes, nor to their application, 
| yet several important and interesting improvements have been 
| effected, and to those I wish to refer to-night in as great a detail 
as time will permit. 
To some decorators varnishes may appear to be of little 
‘importance and varnishing a subject which may be safely 
‘left to the actual operative. A closer examination, however, 
_ will show that from a purely decorative point of view these 
_ materials deserve the most careful consideration, as for example 
in the finish of choice specimens of fine hard woods, where the 
application of suitable varnish brings out and accentuates the 
natural beauty of the woods in a striking manner, while in other 
cases the use of glossy and dull surfaces in juxtaposition, the 
use of hand-polished work with its delicate and refined finish, 
all may play an important part in a dignified scheme of per- 
manent decoration. 
It must not be forgotten, too, that the conditions of appli- 
cation, such as freedom from dust and a correct and uniform 
temperature, can only be provided by the master decorator, 
while the actual selection of the particular grade of varnishes 
most suitable for the work in hand is his duty also. 

This is a point which is often overlooked, sufficient discrimi- 
nation not being exercised in ordering the exact kind of varnish 
best fitted for the particular work in hand. It should be remem- 
bered that more than one hundred different varieties of var- 
nishes are made to-day for as many different purposes, and to 
obtain the best results it is essential that a wise judgment be 
used. A varnish which is found to be excellent for finishing 
a piano would be destroyed in a very short time if used on the 
outside of a ship. It may be observed that some painters have 
a bad habit of mixing different grades of varnish together, in 
the expectation that an improvement will be thereby effected. 
This is a mistake. If it could be done the manufacturers, 
who are well acquainted with the constituents of the varnish, 
would do it themselves, probably when the varnishes were 
hot. Now the process of making varnish is essentially the same 
to-day as it was many years ago, but here and there improve- 
ments have been effected and an entirely new and different grade 
of varnish has been produced from cellulose, to which I shall pre- 
sently refer at some length. The next important improvement 
to which painter’s attention should be drawn is that of filtering 
varnishes, to remove small specks which get in, however care- 
fully one may endeavour to exclude them. A few years back a 
new system of filtration was introduced by utilising centrifugal 
force for the purpose in the same way that it is used in separating 
liquids of different gravity—cream from milk is a simple 
example. The speed is often as high as 17,000 revolutions per 
minute, and by regulating this speed dust and dirt which may 
have got into enamels and japans can be extracted without 
disturbing the zinc oxide and other. pigments contained, 


Tune Om VaARNISHES. 

I now come to a comparatively new class of varnishes. 
I refer to those in which Tung Oil, often known as Chinese 
Wood Oil, forms one of the most important constituents. These 
varnishes are not often sold as Tung oil varnishes, but it must 
not be supposed that they are in any way inferior or of low 
grade. They are the result of the constant efforts made by the 
manufacturers to produce improvements and also reduce costs. 
Tung oil has been known commercially some twenty-five to 
thirty years, and it is only of comparatively recent date that its 
peculiar properties have been understood and utilised. Two 
of these properties are most interesting ; the first is that the 
oil has an unusually high standard for resisting the absorption 
of water, and this quality renders a varnish made from it able 
to withstand the presence of water and the action of wet weather 
better than one made from linseed oil. This property is utilised 
m connection with the production of the modern flat wall 
finishes or flat oil paints which are now used to an enormous 
extent for the production of matt surfaces on walls. These flat 
wall surfaces are made mostly from Tung oil and lithopone. The 
oil gives them the property of drying so hard that the surface may 
be scrubbed within forty-eight hours of their application. 

The second point of interest in the quality of Tung oil is 
that it dries quicker and yields a harder film than linseed oil 
and one which is less likely to crack when exposed to low tem- 
peratures. This hardness means in effect that the addition of 
hard gums (which are among the most expensive) is not so 
et eg 


*A paper read before the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators 
at London, Manchester and Dundee, February, 1925. 
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| Modern Varnishes and Varnishing.* 
| By Arthur Seymour Jennings, F.I.B.D. 


necessary, and softer resins may be used instead, at least to some 
extent. Rosin is now often employed for the purpose, and al- 
though that product would not produce a durable varnish if used 
with linseed oil, the combination with Tung oilis quitesatisfactory. 

After dealing at some length with application of varnishes 
and the preparation of surfaces before varnishing Mr. Jennings 
proceeded to deal with the subject of spraying varnish. 

I now come to an entirely different class of varnishes, 
which are creating a great deal of interest at the present time, 
and which are already used to a very considerable extent in 
many industries, particularly in the finish of motor cars. They 
are called nitro-cellulose varnishes, sometimes collodion, some- 
times celluloid, and sometimes, particularlyin America, pyroxylin. 
Perhaps the best word to use is cellulose. 

Now before I deal with these varnishes I should explain 
that they can only be applied by means of spraying, and at 
this point I should like to break off and deal briefly with paint 
and varnish spraying in general, not, it should be clearly under- 
stood, in connection with cellulose products, but all paints and 
most varnishes. 

The spraying apparatus is of a comparatively simple char- 
acter. The “ pistol’’—which is not unlike an ordinary revolver 
in appearance—is attached to a hose or tube conveying com- 
pressed air at a pressure up to 80 or 90 lb., although from 20 to 
40 lb. answers for ordinary work. The paint or varnish is 
contained in either a cap or small vessel, which is screwed on 
to the top of the “pistol,” and it is a simple matter when it is 
required to change the colour of the paint, to unscrew one 
container, run a little benzine or naphtha through the instrument 
to clean it, and then screw on another container of a different 
colour. If, however, there is a considerable amount of work 
to be done with the same coloured paint a second hose is screwed 
on to the top of the pistol communicating with the paint con- 
tainer adjacent, the paint or other vehicle being sprayed under 
sufficient pressure to force it to discharge. When the trigger is 
depressed a conical fitting and needle are moved back from the 
orifice and a stream of compressed air and paint or varnish 
are discharged together, causing the latter to become atomised. 
The paint is discharged in the form of a cone, so that the nearer 
the pistol is held to the work the more concentrated is the film 
of paint, etc. The usual distance is one to two feet. The very 
great advantage of the method is the immense saving of time. 
Some work can be done ten times quicker with the spray than 
it can by the brush and better results are obtained, but, generally 
speaking, one may put the speed at four times that of the 
brush, which means a corresponding lowering of the cost of the 
job, which is an exceedingly important consideration in these 
days of high cost of labour. 


CELLULOSE VARNISHES. 

I return now to a consideration of cellulose varnishes, and 
what I have to say will, I trust, be considered as merely intro- 
ducing the subject, as time does not permit of it being considered 
at length. 

This class of varnish may be described as cellulose, made 
by treating cotton with sulphuric and nitric acids and then 
using such liquids as amyl-acetate, ether, alcohol, etc., as 
solvents. There are two classes, both of which may, or may 
not, have pigment added, but when this is present the product 
may be conveniently described as cellulose enamel. The 
first class have been described as cellulose nitrate and the 
second cellulose acetate. I am not prepared to enter into the 
merits of these two grades and only speak generally when I 
say that they possess certain well determined advantages over 
ordinary oil varnishes for certain purposes. For example, they 
are very hard and elastic, and they resist the action of alcohol 
and alkali of moderate strength, acid, petrol and lubricating 
oil, being wholly unaffected by either of them. They cost con- 
siderably more than oil varnish, but as they are sprayed on the 
saving of the labour more than makes up the difference. They 
dry by evaporation, so that one coat can follow another in half 
an hour, and in some cases in fifteen minutes. 


PAINTING STEEL Hovsss. 

I may mention that it has been stated that cellulose varnishes 
are to be used for finishing Lord Weir’s steel houses, of which 
you have heard a good deal lately. As you are well aware, 
opinion among practical men varies considerably as to which 
is the best method for protecting iron. Some prefer bituminous 
paints, which have the disadvantage of being black. Others 
prefer oxide of iron and steel—others, red lead. My own 
preference is towards graphite paint, which has remarkable 
durability. It may also be added that another firm of steel 
house constructors propose using paint with a sand finish, 
a method much used in America and with great success. 
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CaMDEN Town.—A series of lock-up garages, offices, and 
petrol store are to be constructed on a site at the rear of Nos. 
373 to 383 Holloway Road, and from 379 to 383 Camden Road. 

CHESHIRE.—The County Education Committee report that 
additional secondary school accommodation is to be provided 
in the Wirrall area. In the first instance a secondary school at 
Bebington will be erected, and later, one at Ellesmere Port.—A 
comprehensive scheme for the extension of Colday Grange 
Grammar School has been approved. ap isos 

Crry or Lonpon.—The Salisbury Hotel is to be converted 
into a police station pending the rebuilding of the Snow Hill 
police station, and the tender, £5,683, of Messrs. John Green- 
wood, Ltd., is recommended for the necessary works of adapta- 
tion at Salisbury Hotel. 

Essrx.—The County Education Committee propose the pre- 
paration of plans for erecting a secondary school for girls, altera- 
tions to existing buildings, and the provision of hostel and head- 
master’s house at Gray’s Palmers Endowed School. 

GLascow.—The Housing Committee are to erect 114 houses 
on a site in Harley Street and Brand Street.—In connection 
with the new bridge over the Kelvin at Maryhill Road it has 
been decided to invite designs and tenders for its construction 
in reinforced concrete.—The General Electric Co. propose the 
enlargement of their premises in Waterloo Street.—The Housing 
Committee recommend the following tenders for the erection of 
296 houses at Balornock estate :—Mason work, George Stewart, 
£64,185; joiner work, Ritchie & Anderson, £39,183 17s. 3d. ; 
glazier work, Scottish National Glass & Glazing Co., Ltd., 
£1,084 ; slater work, William Walker & Sons, £8,973 ; plumber 
work, William Sievewright & Son, £23,307; plaster work, 
William Reid & Sons, £9,336 11s. 4d.; painter work, A. & G. Laird, 
£2,284 9s. ; iron railings, P. & R. Fleming & Co., £1,943 8s. 9d. 

Kine’s Cross.—The Railway Tavern, 26 York Road, is to be 
rebuilt. 

Loveuton.—Essex Education Committee propose the erec- 
tion of an assembly hall and the completion of buildings at the 
High School for girls. 

Luron.—The Corporation have decided to erect another 
hundred houses.—A destructor is to be erected at the sewage 
farm. 

MALVERN.—Worcester Education Committee are inquiring 
as to land for the proposed new secondary school. 

Mancuester.—Messrs. Mills. & Murgatroyd, architects, 
23 Strutt Street, are preparing plans for alterations to premises 
at Egerton Road, Blackpool, for the Manchester & County 
Bank, Ltd. No contracts placed.—Messrs. T. A. Fitton & Sons 
have prepared plans for additions to premises at Mount Pleasant, 
Bury New Road; for Mr. Mendel Lapidus, cake manufacturer. 
—Mr. John Eades, consulting engineer, No. 17 St. Annes Square, 
has prepared plans for a new dairy off Waterloo Road for the 
Lunesdale & District Agricultural Supply Association, 1 Cable 
Street, Lancaster. The contract has been placed with The 
Mosley Construction Co., Ltd., builders, Cheetwood. A 20 h.p. 
electric motor will be installed, contract for the engine placed 
with Messrs. Ferranti, Ltd., Hollinwood._-Mr. A. Vernon, 
architect, 7 Coral Road, Heaton Chapel, has prepared plans for 
structural alterations, including installation of two new windows, 
at premises Rowbottom Street and Elias Street, Ancoats. 
Contract placed with C. McCormack, builder, Great Ancoats 
Street.—The Architects’ Department, Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, have prepared plans for altera- 
tions to premises at Yew Tree Road, and Thornton Road, 
Rusholme, for the Manchester & Salford Equitable Co-operative 
Society. The contract has been placed with the C.W.S. Building 
Department, Broughton Lane.—Mr. W. Evans, architect, 71 Caw- 
dor Road, Fallowfield, has prepared plans for a new dairy at the 
rear of Burnage Lodge, Burnage Lane, for Mr. C. King, dairyman, 
Ladybarn Lane, Fallowfield. No contracts placed.—Mr. F. 
Fenn, architect, No. 1 North Parade, has prepared plans for 
the extension of St. Peter’s Schools at Levenshulme for the 
Vicar, the Rev. H. Iliff—Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., gas 
plant manufacturers, Riding Street, are to erect a tackle store 
on a site off Bower Street, 110 feet long by 106 feet wide. Plans 
and erection by their own staff.—Messrs. Heathcote & Yates, 
architects, 80 Mosley Street, have prepared plans for alterations 
to premises at Chorlton Street and Hart Street for Messrs. 
Booth and Others, Ltd. The contract has been placed with 
Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, Ltd. Lift by A. & P. Stevens, of 
Glasgow.—Mr. Ambler Waite, contractor, Worthing Lodge, 
Park Lane, Kersal, is erecting four shops and houses on Waterloo 
Road and Barrow Hill Road, Hightown. Plans and work by 
own staff.—Messrs. J. H. Andrews & Butterworth, architects, 
19 Brazennose Street, have prepared plans for a brick garage 

with a concrete floor at Olney Street, High Street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, for Mr. W. T. Sharrocks. The contract has been placed 
with Messrs. G. & W. Smith, builders, Hyde Grove—The practi- 
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cally new building of the Guardian Society for the Protection of 
Trade in Fountain Street is to be demolished to make room for! 
the new extensions of Messrs. Lewis’s, of Market Street, who 
have acquired the site for their new 8-storey building. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Beaumont & Son, of 
Brazennose Street. Messrs. Robert Carlyle & Co., Ltd., builders, 
Old Trafford, are the contractors.—The new “ Unicorn ” Hotel, 
plans for the building have been prepared by Messrs. Graves & 
Ellerton, architects, 9 Mount Street. The building contract hag. 
been placed with Messrs. H. Matthews & Sons, builders, Stock. 
port Road, Ardwick. The amount of the contract is £11,745, 

MANSFIELD WoopuHovsE.—Mr. L. Dodsley, architect, Sutton. 
in-Ashfield, has prepared plans for licensed ‘premises to be 
erected at Debdale Road for Messrs. The Home Brewery (Co., 
Ltd., of Daybrook, Notts. The contract has been placed with. 
Mr. R. Moore, builder, Stockwell Gate, Mansfield. 

Purney.—The Rev. Joseph Livesey gives notice of intention 
to erect a Catholic school for about 200 children at West Putney, | 
—Plans passed by Borough Council: additions Mission Hall, 
Sefton Road, for Messrs. D. A. Duke & Sons. — . 

SANDERSTEAD.—Commencement is to be made in the summer | 
with the erection of a permanent church for St. Mary’s. Plans | 
are now being prepared by the architects, Messrs. Greenaway & 
Newberry. The cost of the first part of the church is estimated | 
at £9,800. 

Sourn BrnrierT.—A new elementary school for 320 is | 
recommended by the Essex Education Committee to replace 
existing premises. l 

STEEPLE BumpstEap.—Essex Education Committee propose | 
the enlargement of the Council school. 

Srockrort.—The New Art Gallery on the site of the Old | 
Grammar School which is being erected as a War Memorial is 
well on the way to completion. The following subsidiary con- | 
tracts have been placed: Marble work, Messrs. Jenkins, Tor- 
quay; central heating, Messrs. Taylors, Stockport; electric | 
light, Messrs. W. A. Shaw & Co., Stockport. ‘The general con- | 
tractors are Messrs. Daniel Eadie & Co., Stockport; the archi- | 
tects, Messrs. Halliday, Paterson & Agate, John Dalton Street, | 
Manchester. The estimated cost, completed, is £23,000. 

STOURBRIDGE.—Plans are to be prepared for a secondary 
school for girls on a site already acquired.—The Board of Edu- | 
cation have approved revised plans for class room extensions at | 
King Edward Grammar School, and when this scheme is com- | 
pleted the governors will prepare one for the extension of the 
science buildings. The governors propose the acquisition of © 
the Vine Hotel, which adjoins the school property, at a cost of 
£1,550, to further enlarge the school and playground. 

Tootrne.—The trustees of St. Paul’s propose the erection of | 
a church at Furzedown. 

TROWBRIDGE.—In connection with the housing scheme at 
the Charlotte Street site the Corporation have decided to invite _ 
tenders for brick and concrete construction.—Messrs. E. Linzey _ 
& Son are to erect 15 houses in Bradford Road.—Plans passed: 
Church House, Holy Trinity Church, for Mr. W. W. Snailum; | 
engineers’ shop, Innox Mills, for Mr. H. Isley. | 

TyNEMOUTH.—Sanction has been given for the erection of | 
84 flats for the building of which a contract with Mr. H. D. | 
Burton is proposed.—Messrs. Bilton & Park are asked to submit — 
details and definite tenders regarding the erection of steel 
houses.—Messrs. R. Irvin & Sons, Ltd., are to establish fish 
liver oil works.—Plans passed: rebuilding Duke of Wellington, | 
Kast Howden, for Messrs. F. R. N. Haswell & Sons; garage, — 
Norham Terrace, for Tynemouth Electric Traction Co. ; houses 
and shops, Churton Green, for Messrs. Haswell & Son; 10 — 
houses, Balmoral Gardens, for Mr. A. K. Tasker; 5 houses and — 
garages, Cleveland Road, for Messrs. Hays & Gray; 21 blocks 
maisonettes, Balkwell estate, for Corporation. 

WADDINGTON.—Messrs. Pollard & Pollard, architects, Padi- 
ham, near Burnley, have prepared the plans for a new reading 
room for the village. Mr. T. Brown, No. 85 Waddington, 
Clitheroe, is the Secretary to the Reading Room Society. No 
contracts are placed. 

WanpbswortuH.—The Borough Council are preparing schemes 
for the erection of 170 houses on undeveloped housing land.— 
The Housing Committee recommend the tender of Messrs. 0. H. | 
Gibson, Ltd., £17,600. for 32 non-parlour houses at Southfields, 
and £26,664, for 48 houses at Furzedown. 

WoLVERLEY.—The governors of Selbright’s Endowed School 
propose to proceed with the provision of a new elementary school 
and a special subjects centre. 

Woop¥rorD.—The Urban District Council are. to borrow 
£5,624, for further housing subsidies.—Ten houses are to be 
erected in Grove Hill. 

WorcrsteR.—The County Education Committee have 
submitted plans to the Board of Education for the improvement 
of schools at Flyford and Lickley End. 
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Danger of Dry Rot 


in hidden woodwork. 


House near Southampton infected with Dry Rot. 

HE importance and economy of protecting all the woodwork of any property 

against Dry Rot cannot be over-estimated. 

Wood treated with Solignum is safe against decay for all time, and if the treatment 
is carried out while the houses are in course of erection the cost is so small as to be 
negligible. 

All the hidden woodwork should be treated, especially joists, the underside of 
ground-floor flooring, wall plates and roof timbers. 

Property so secured against costly repair bills is enhanced in value : is a better 
investment : sells more readily. 

Why waste money on repairs ? 

Solignum treatment beforehand is cheaper than a bundle of repair bills. 

But it must be Solignum. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


MAJOR g Coy. Lid. Preserving 


Enquiries to:— | | : | Stain, 
205, Borough High St., AYE RU R EEG 18 


London, S.E.1. Colours. 
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A Successful Experimental Floodlighting Installation 
at Cardiff. 


To appreciate the beauty of architecture in a building it is 
necessary for the architectural details to be brought out in 
proper relief. No matter how imposing a building may be it 
will appear dull, flat, and unimpressive upon dark or foggy 
days; this because the light is unfavourable, and all the good 
architectural qualities are suppressed. There is nothing like 
light—proper light—to put the beauty of a building into proper 
relief ; in other words, the architectural features of a building 
are accentuated by a correct system of light and shade. 

The City Hall, Cardiff, which is situated in Cathays Park, 
is a most imposing building, and is one of the City’s landmarks. 
In‘order that its beautiful features might be more fully appre- 
ciated at night time, the General Purposes Committee of the 
Cardiff City Council (a sub-committee of which deals with 
public lighting) accepted the offer of The General Electric 
Company, Ltd., to illuminate it experimentally. The success 
of this experiment is apparent from the illustration, which 
shows the building bathed in an evenly distributed flood of 
light. & | 


THE CITY HALL, CARDIFF. 


In the illumination of the Clock Tower, which is approximately 
154 ft. high, the energy expenditure was only 3,000 watts. This 
was{made possible by the use of a new type of narrow angle 
floodlight which has recently been designed by the Uluminating 
Engineering Department of The General Electric Co., Ltd., in 
order to deal with special problems of this nature. 

The face of the City Hall called for an entirely different 
method of illumination ; here the excellent results seen in our 
illustration were attained by the use of a special wide angle flood 
designed to give maximum covering power with the least possible 
projection from the building face. In this case’ the energy 


consumption is only 4,000 watts, making a total of 7,000 watts for — 


the illumination of the whole building. 

The whole effect was remarkably good and the building stood 
out like a fairy palace in the night sky. That the experiment 
was appreciated by the residents of Cardiff was apparent from 
the act that, in spite of the inclement weather which prevailed 
at the time, large crowds were attracted to the park. Here they 
gazed spellbound, realising for probably the first time the true 
beauty of their chief civic building. 


The British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., whose 
meeting took place on Tuesday last, are to be congratulated on 
the result of the past year’s trading. The result is over £30,000 
increase, and after allowing the generous amount of £150,000 
for the general depreciation account and £5,000 for barge depre- 
ciation account, with an amount of £28,966 19s. for debenture 
sinking fund, the directors were enabled to recommend a final 
dividend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year. 


THETARCHITEGK 
Trade Notes. | | | 


There is sufficient accommodation in the, new, premises for all 


> | 
| 


March 27, 1925 — 


Boyle’s latest patent “ Air-Pump” Ventilators have been | 
applied to the National Children’s Home and Orphanage, Edge. _ 
worth, Lancs. Supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, yen. 


tilating engineers, Holborn Viaduct, London. . 


The directors of Bell’s United Asbestos Company, Léd., report. 
to the shareholders another year of success. After paying the | 
preference dividend and placing a further sum of £10,000 to. 
reserve, they will suggest to the shareholders the declaration of 
a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent., as during the previous _ 
three years. It is satisfactory to note that this important 
undertaking, despite competition, is enabled so satisfactorily — 
to hold its own, and that each year the directors are enabled to | 
meet the shareholders with such a favourable report. There are 
few firms which in the ordinary way of business do not fluctuate _ 
in their profits, but this particular firm seem to have discovered — 
the means of unqualified and: steady progress, which testifies to 
the able management and quality of manufacture. 


New Premises. Bee 
Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., have been | 


at Blomfield Street for twenty-one years. For several years the — 
accommodation at Blomfield Street has been quite inadequate | 
to the needs of their greatly increased staff, a large part of which | 
has occupied offices in New Broad Street and in Finsbury Circus 
House. The whole business will be transferred to the new 


premises at Holborn Viaduct, which were formerly the Holborn | 


MESSRS. W. T. HENLEY’S NEW. PREMISES. 


Viaduct Hotel. They have been rebuilt internally and decorated | 


. ; y ae We P } 
to form a commodious suite of modern offices and warehouse. 


departments to be housed, under one roof. They are situated 
at the eastern end of Holborn Viaduct. ‘The architect for the 
internal alterations and decorations is Sir Henry Tanner. __ 

The telephone numbers are 2271-80 (ten lines) and telegraphic 
address “‘ Henletel, Cent. London.” aaa 


BarnsLEY.—The Corporation Markets Committee recommend — 
the provision of a covered market or a market hall.—The pur- 
chase of the Bunker’s Hill estate is recommended for the purpose 
of erecting a public abattoir.—Messrs. L. P. Mouchel & Partners . 
have been instructed to prepare working drawings for the con: . 
struction of Beevor Bridge—The Corporation are to build 
50 houses at the Carlton Lane site.—Extensions are proposed at 
Beckett Hospital—Plans passed: eight houses, Carlton Lane, 
for Messrs. H. and R. L. Potter; pavilion, Lamb’s Lane, for 
Miners’ Welfare Committee. a 
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The Small House. 


The small house and bungalow afford a subject of 
‘perennial interest, and the holding of constant exhi- 
bitions encourages a large section of the public to 
‘believe that some avenue may be found along which 
they can attain to the desired end—a perfectly con- 
venient and well arranged house fitted with every con- 
ceivable convenience invention can suggest, at a cost 
which will yet be less than that usually paid for any 
house which can be bought. It is useless to try to 
-eonvince them they are in error and looking for the 
impossible—exhibitions will be held and books written, 
and each in its turn will be searched for the solution 
which continually escapes mankind. 

We should, to start with, be inclined to say that the 
high cost of building has produced a tendency to 
squeeze accommodation within unreasonably small 
limits of size. The very small house, however well it 
may look on paper, is seldom satisfactory in fact 
because of its limitations. The most cleverly arranged 
small room is not comfortable because people must 
pack themselves like sardines when occupying it in 
arranged spaces, and one thing must be put away before 
another can be got out. Then, too, in a very small 
house, the necessary doors and windows bear a very 
much higher ratio to the unoccupied wall space than 
they do in a larger room. In addition, small rooms 
are usually over lighted because a window can seldom 
be reduced in the same ratio as the roomis. The right 
position of a fireplace in a small room is frequently a 
problem. About 4 ft. of wall space is occupied by 
an ordinary small fireplace, 3 feet by a door and, say, 
8 feet by a window, or 10 feet lineal in all, so that in 
a room 10 feet square we have a quarter of the total 
wall space occupied and only 30 feet of wall space 
remains. Now a room 15 feet square would not need 
more than the same amount of window, door and 
fireplace room, and as the total wall space amounts to 
60 feet in length the proportion of interruptions bears 
a ratio of only 1 to 6 instead of 1 to 4. When we 
consider superficial areas of floor the contrast is more 
strongly marked. The immediate vicinity of doors 
and windows seldom afford comfortable sitting space, 
and these spaces bear a very much higher superficial 
ratio to floor space in small than in larger rooms. 
These obvious facts are often overlooked by those who 
seek economy in first cost, but should be borne in mind 
as they have a direct bearing on comfort. Very often 
sizes are cut down to reduce cost, but this is expensive 
economy. More than this, the smaller our rooms are 
the more costly they become, as a greater ratio of 
walling to floor space is required. In a kitchen we 
ean by skilful arrangement pack every necessary 
apphance in a very small space, but this does not make 
for comfort, but converts what should be a comfortable 
room into a cooking workshop. If a scullery is omitted 
and the sink placed in the kitchen, the best plan is to 
supplement the latter by a small sitting room, for in 
no other manner can a really small kitchen be con- 
sidered as being a comfortable adjunct to a house. 
The cost of building has in many cases made the pro- 
vision of really adequate coal cellars impossible. Our 


forefathers were able to store many tons at a time, 
whereas the coal space of a small house will contain 
a ton at most. What this means in economy can be 
judged by the difference between summer and winter 
prices of coal, apart from the necessary charges and 
disturbance when coal is delivered at frequent intervals. 
It is wise, wherever possible, to reduce the number of 
separate rooms rather than to reduce their size, and 
the wise choice of style will very often depend on the 
size of the house to be erected. We confess to a general 
preference for what is known as a Georgian treatment, 
but the rigidity and balance required in a pleasing 
composition frequently render it out of place where 
the small house is concerned. In larger designs the 
symmetrical arrangement of windows and doors offers 
no great difficulty to a skilled designer, but in the small 
house it may become a very acute difficulty. We 
were looking recently at a design given for a small 
house in a contemporary publication by one of our 
greatest domestic architects, and came to the con- 
clusion that in spite of its esthetic merits it was 
impossible as a practical solution of a commonplace 
problem. The designer had forgotten that rooms 
were required to hold furniture, and bedrooms beds, 
and that to the average man these requirements 
override everything else. For such small subjects 
the traditional irregularly arranged mullioned win- 
dowed type of design affords a more fitting medium. 
Our windows may be large or small as required for the 
purposes of each room, they may be irregularly placed, 
and yet a house may look completely satisfactory. 
More than this, the long mullioned window is more 
economical of wall space for a comparatively small 
room than the two or more isolated sash windows with 
which it would be replaced in a Georgian treatment. 
The “ cosy corner,” now looked upon as a thing of the 
past, had its raison d’étre. Much misused and badly 
treated as it often was, it was a recognition that a 
room should provide a comfortable place in which to 
sit out of draughts and passage ways. The garden door 
is a feature which should be carefully introduced into a 
small house, as it frequently tends to make a small 
room uncomfortable, and a front or back door fre- 
quently serves the same purpose without the disad- 
vantages of the garden door. 

Verandahs should be sparingly introduced and never 
where economy is a first consideration, for the space 
occupied is usually as costly as if it had been wholly 
enclosed and incorporated in the main building. Its 
most useful form will take the shape of a room enclosed 
on two or three sides by walls and not of the long 
narrow strip which is almost useless for sitting out 
purposes. 

The now almost invariable garage as a part of a small 
house justifies a word. If we are bent on securing the 
utmost economy it will frequently be obtained by 
incorporating the garage with the structure of a house, 
and carrying bedrooms over it, a far better solution 
than that of erecting a light detached building outside, 
and far more pleasing in appearance. 

Methods of heating and cooking are legion, but pro- 
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bably for both there is nothing simpler and better than 
the first-class gas appliances now to be had. Radiators 
are, of course, a great comfort in any house; even in 
a small house their introduction mm connection with a 
hot-water heater 1s easily possible. The all-gas house, 
with its gas cooker, gas stoves, and geysers for heating 
water is, if well arranged and fitted, very convenient 
and easy to work. With electricity, all depends on the 
cost of the unit, but doubtless if the announced intention 
of the Government is acted upon we may before long 
be able to use electricity for all purposes of heating. 
In interior finishing the difficulty of securing plasterers 
and the great progress made in perfecting various 
systems of prepared boards and other patent walling 
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coverings may before long largely eliminate plaster 
an internal finish. | 
We believe that we might with profit to ourselye 
follow the example of America, the majority of whos, 
domestic buildings are carried out in wood instead 0 
brickwork or masonry, but we are a conservative race 
and slow toadoptnew courses in buildingand otherthings | 
We have not alluded to the large number of labour. } 
saving devices now on the market because it seems te i 
us more important to concentrate on the purely archi. 
tectural aspect of the house, and the greatest of al, 
conditions of comfort is that the size of rooms shoul 
not be reduced as unwise economists would urge. 
A house should be regarded as a comfortable resting 
place, not a brick arrangement of very small spaces. _ 
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Our Illustrations. = | 


HOUSE AT DEEPDENE, DORKING, SURREY, G. Anan Forrrscusr, Architect, 
THE ST. JOHN’S LODGE ESTATE, WEST NORWOOD, S.E. Witrrep Travers, O.B.E., Architect. 
BUNGALOW AT FRIMLEY, HANTS, 


W. S. Gricr, Architect, 


BUNGALOWS AT TWICKENHAM. Roserrtr Lowry, Architect (Messrs. Lowry & Woodhouse, Architects. ) 
NEW COTTAGE, EPSOM LANE, TADWORTH. LL. SranuEy Crossie, Architect. 
BUNGALOW AT KINGSDOWN. W. S. Gricr, Architect. 


COTTAGE AT HARLOW, ESSEX, 


Messrs. Nicuonts & Hugues, Architects, 
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Notes and Comments. E 


Mr. Wheatley as a Protectionist. 

In the “Glasgow Forward’? Mr. Wheatley denounces 
Free Trade as a system largely because it reduces the 
purchasing power of the whole community. If, he says, 
Free Trade is right, Trade Unionism is wrong, and vice 
versa. What is the good, he asks, in buying rails abroad 
to save 10 per cent. if by so doing men are left unemployed 
at Middlesbrough, and we Jose the benefit of the money 
which would be expended there? To a large extent we 
agree with Mr. Wheatley, as we have always held that 
Protection is largely a matter of degree, and is right or 
wrong not in essence, but amount. 

If an average rise in cost of 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. 
in the cost of all commodities would mean that we had 
no unemployed, we should save the doles now paid and also 
the deterioration in character which is bound to arise out 
of unemployment ; but if to effect this end we should have 
to raise the price of commodities by 20 per cent. or 30 per 
cent., we should inflict an intolerable hardship on the whole 
community. The question seems to us to boil down to this. 
If the workers will give good value for the wages paid and 
co-operate with the employers for the common end, they 
have a right to a reasonable amount of protection from the 
outside competition of rivals who work under worse 
conditions, but it is all a matter of degree and of special 
industries. There is obviously no use in endeavouring to 
protect an industry from foreign competition if the com- 
modity in question can, because of different and more 
favourable natural conditions, be produced much more 
cheaply abroad. But we are glad to see that Mr. Wheatley 
is dealing with facts and not with theories ! 

The Rural Blacksmith. 

The Kent Rural Community Council have held an 
important conference at Maidstone to consider the problem 
of the rural blacksmith, whose craft is in a precarious state 
owing to the substitution of motors for horses, and the 
increasing use by farmers of standardised agricultural 
machinery. It is said that the supply of apprentices has 
almost ceased, and it is urged that the extinction of the 
craft will cause serious inconvenience to farmers. The 
remedies proposed are to enable smiths to meet altered 
conditions by equipping their smithies with lathes and 
oxy-acetylene welding plant in order that they may be 
able to undertake much of the work which is now sent to 
larger towns. Concurrently, it is suggested that the public 
should be encouraged to help the smith by placing in his 
hands the fashioning of much of the artistic ironwork in 
the production of which he formerly excelled. 


The conference unanimously adopted a resolution — 
recommending that steps should be taken to consider the 
initiation of a Co-operative Credit Scheme to assist 
smiths in acquiring suitable plant, and the holding of 
suitable demonstrations by means of a blacksmith’s yan 
or otherwise. The members of the conference inch 
representatives of the Kent Education Committee, th 
Ministry of Agriculture, the National Council of 
Service, the Rural Community Councils of Nottinghamsl 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire, the National Farn 
Union, the National Master Farriers, the Blacks 
Association, the Rural Industries Bureau, and the R.I 
but we are surprised that neither the Blacksmiths’ n 
Farriers’ Company of the City of London were amo 
bodies represented. The encouragement of the era 
an object which will commend itself to all architects, 
are often in a position to help by giving work in the 
of grates, gates, hinges, and even lamps, into local | 
Such work may not be as meticulously finished b 
rural smith as by others, but the work done may be 
of character and interest than that obtained in ( 
ways. 


American Architecture. " 
We have received a copy of the “ Villager, 
American publication which has been sent to us with 
article on ‘‘ American Architecture ”’ marked. Apparently | 
the writer of this very remarkable contribution possess es | 
novel and interesting views. America, he says, has to. 
satisfy and house its increasing needs, and the writeris not. 
satisfied with what has been produced, which resembles too. 
closely the building of the past. Big business is to be the 
motive force behind future American building and big 
business demands advertisement. The way to advertise 
by a building is to make it unlike everything else, so that 
it cannot be forgotten. In this context an all black building — 
recently erected in New York comes in for high commenda- ! 
tion, as it cannot be forgotten or overlooked! The writer 
is apparently not concerned with the fitness of a building | 
to the uses to which it is devoted, but simply and purely to _ 
its striking character as an advertisement. The attitude 
of the writer is as vulgar and offensive as it could possibly 
be, and we are greatly surprised that the editor of any 
paper should have accepted such an article for publication. 
The American architectural papers should be studied by 
the writer as their pages would show him that he has 
work to do before he can obtain their help in converting 
buildings into eyesores in the interests of big 
business ! : 
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Little Worries of the House-~Hunter 
(1740-1800). 
By Mrs. Arundell Esdaile. 


Nothing comes more home to our hearts, nothing shows 
,ore conclusively the oneness of humanity, than finding our 
ancestors suffering from the same annoyances as ourselves. 
et us follow an eighteenth-century couple in search of a 
ome, and see what happened in the “ good ”’ old days. 


They decide to begin in rooms: we have the testimony of 

Irs. Nollekens, the congenial spouse of the famous and 
userly R.A., to the effect that “ the lower class of people, 
. general, who let lodgings, are much addicted to pilfering 
‘om every article of consumption,” and that of Fielding as 
» the manners and customs of the genus landlady. The 
rospect in either case is unattractive. Mrs. Nollekens 
commended “a regular boarding-house ” as an alterna- 
ve; but sketches of boarding-house life at the time are 
anting, though we may get some idea of their component 
ements by peopling them with the occupants of Dr. 
ohnson’s stage-coach—the “ intimate of lords and dukes ”’ 
ho turned out to be a retired butler; the broker’s clerk 
ho talked in terms of thousands; the genteel lady who 
kept a cook-shop behind the Exchange,” and the young 
rivener who lived in a garret and was “‘ happy in the 
iendship of the Judges.”’ 

But lodgings pall, and our young couple hear of a house 
» let. The landlord is a man of distinction, a pupil of the 
ulptor Roubiliac, the author of the largest monument in 
festminster Abbey. This sounds promising, and the house 
as the latest improvements ; but the rent is beyond them, 
id they subsequently learn that Mr. Read “‘ makes a trade 
purchasing old houses, fitting them up, and then letting 
em at an immense increase of rent.”” They turn away : 
¥ may have to buy, after all ; it might be cheaper in the 
id. 

What about the New Road, where Marylebone is fast 
1croaching on the open fields? The air at least, as Mr. 
ohn Knightley said of that of Brunswick Square, is so 
ry superior, the surroundings are genteel, the outlook 
leasant. But even here things are not what they seem. 
he “ingenious speculator”’ of the Marylebone district is 
ready a byword, as their attorney informs them; and 
ny house in the district ought to be carefully surveyed. 
/e are apt to look on eighteenth-century building as monu- 
ental in its strength and excellence ; writers of the time 
re less optimistic. ‘‘ The builder,”’ says an amusing writer, 
hose pseudonym, “José MacPacke, Bricklayer’s Labourer,”’ 
eils the identity of a certain caustic architect, James Pea- 
ock, who, with his master Dance, designed and laid out 
insbury Square, “is accounted past Master of Arts, who can 
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manage so as to keep up his house till he has sold it.”” Caution 
is therefore necessary, since “‘ if it tumbles on the heads of 
its inhabitants, it is plain that they had better have taken 
up their residence in a cave or den of the earth.’’ The 
speculative builder, ‘‘ inured to the maxims and habits of 
the Marylebone school,” is a man to beware of. 

If our young couple decide on buying an old house, then, 
as the same writer remarks, “it is out of repair, and any 
estimate for repairing it must be doubled,’ which, in- 
cidentally, may have applied to the landlord of a house to 
let, and explain the “ vast increase of rent’ previously 
demanded of our young couple, unless, indeed, the landlord 
did his own repairs. 

The old house falls through, and our friends are forced to 
build. Unless the ladies of the family are duly consulted, 
“a disgusting gloom ”’ will reign in the household for years 
to come, since neglect of feminine advice ‘‘ leaves the build- 
ing essentially inconvenient and imperfect.’”” But the house 
is our young lady’s scheme, and she desires not convenience 
only, but pleasant decoration. MacPacke’s voice is raised 
in warning: “ Generally speaking, the building should not 
be made for the ornament, but the ornament for the 
building.”” Ornament, however, proves too costly, nor is 
another favourite scheme of their architect’s, ‘‘ A Gentle- 
man’s House with Gothick Battlements,” likely to tempt 
them. As to material, it is sad to have to confess that, on 
thinking it over, they agree with John Crunden, of the 
‘Convenient and Ornamental Architecture,” in preferring 
‘“‘ grey stock bricks, such as are used near London,” to a 
nobler material. Or if red brick happens to be cheaper, it 
is to be feared that they will take his advice, and cover the 
front with stucco, to get the same effect as near as may be. 
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Or they hear of the delights of a suburb, and burry off 
to Islington or Kentish Town, misled by the ecstatic 
description of the latter by a contemporary writer as “ the 
Montpelier of England.” It is to be feared that they have 
not read their Goldsmith—who, be it remembered, had a 
‘“ box”? on the Edgware Road which he shared with a 
humbler friend—else they would have remembered their 
‘“‘ Citizen of the World’”’ and those “‘ august boxes of red 
brick, standing amid clouds of dust in a fine champaign 
country, enamelled with odoriferous flowers and well 
watered with beautiful drains,’ such an abode, in fact, as 
Miss Ferrier’s Edith was destined to share half a century 
later with her depressing relations the Ribleys. Mr. 
Ribley’s villa, the Grove, was “ so called from a little patch 
of poplars and Portugal laurels at the back of the house,”’ 
from whose windows that gentleman superintended the 
movements of the butcher’s boy and noted the contents of 
his tray, from the “‘ monstrous nice’ chump-end destined 


The Architecture of Concrete. - 
By Professor Beresford Pite, Hon. M.A. Cantab., F.R.I.B.A. a 


Ferro-concrete is claiming an increased share in the 
production of buildings; of this we are duly informed. by 
the regular and plentiful supply of illustrations by the 
promoters of various systems of construction. 

We would acknowledge the interest and usefulness of 
this propaganda, but venture to doubt if their publishers 
are aware of the mixed emotions that the architecture 
illustrated evokes in our bosoms. 

The factories, public buildings and bridges which at 
present form the bulk of the work executed in ferro- 
concrete can scarcely provide sufficient justification for a 
general discussion of the architecture of concrete, but they 
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for his own dinner to the “noble sirloin, thirty pow 
weight, I’m sure,” which goes to his neighbour Mr, Clarid; 

But, after all, it is the inhabitants who make the hoy; 
not the house the inhabitants, and if our young couple we 
nice people, they contrived, we may be sure, to be hap, 


whether, in the words of our friend MacPacke, they “ sid] 
along a passage thirty inches wide, or squeezed up a sta: 
case two feet wide, while gaining their fortunes in London ' 
or inhabited a house provided with “ the necessary conyey 
ences for a small family,” which another writer found we 
apt to be overlooked by the architect aspiring to “ Schem 
of Palaces, which he may probably never have occasion 
apply to practice’; or attained to that ideal of a count 
cottage so feelingly described by Miss Austen’s 


S hob 
Dashwood, with its dining-parlour, library and saloc 
which Lady Elhott contrived to give a dance for 
couple, and in which ‘‘ every comfort may be as 
joyed as in the most spacious dwelling.” 


illustrate at least some of its practical applications — 
home. On the Continent, however, it is evident that 
courageous architectural spirit has seized upon the pos: 
bilities, artistic as well as practical, of this novel substan 
and construction, and that results which can only | 
described as revolutionary have already appeared. 

The late Lord Grimthorpe coined the ungraceful wo 
“ sticktion ” to describe the service of mortar to brickwork 
it is an obviously permissible use, and it is useful to us- 
considering one of the essential qualities of ferro-concret 
and it also thus defines a fundamental difference in ¢] 
elemental principles both of design and design betwe 
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walls and arches built up of blocks in courses and those 
made of concrete. 

The consideration of the effect of this primary distinction 
in method is one of the motives of this paper ; the idea of 
internal adhesion belonging to the material and producing 
homogeneity without anxious care must be novel, and of 
the nature of a relief to the constructor. Its attainment 


_has always been his ideal, but the repugnance to the employ- 


ment of concealed tie-rods is always manifest by the 
consistent tendency to rely either on trabeated or arcuated 
lines. 

The new idea, as our French brethren have perceived, is 
revolutionary rather than evolutionary, and raises manifold 
questionings as to its due architectural expression, ard 
necessarily also it involves reconsideration of methods in 
the study of the practice of design with the courses of 
training leading to its fulfilment. It would appear to he 
consequential, if we had the experience of antiquity to 
the contrary, that a fundamental and new difference of 
constructive method must deflect the architectural ex- 
pression of construction from the traditional motives of 
old methods. 

Such expression is at least one of the primary causes of 
any architecture, though its caricature as decoration may 
survive and invade other materials and methods. To-day 
we are in the presence of a new process that is rapidly 
becoming general and therefore little apology is required 
for an attempt to discuss its manifestation in architecture 
and its effect upon our ideals. 

The subject will be sketched under three heads : 

1. The difference in constructive method and its ex- 

pression in design. 

2. The resulting architectural forms and the possibility 

and service of ornament. 

3. The problem of education for the design of concrete 

architecture. 

The consideration of this primary difference, the sub- 
stitution of inherent adhesion for the usual fragmentary 
systems of stone and brick, revolutionary rather than 
evolutionary in our conception of constructional possibilities, 
is the principal object of this paper. A difference which 
makes itself felt in constructional design deflects architec- 
tural expression from its traditional motives, and inevitably, 
if not originally, controls the study of the art of building, 
producing a new manifestation of spirit for the formation 
and analysis of the esthetician. 

Under these heads, therefore, we shall proceed in this 
sketch of the position : 

1. The difference in constructional method and its ex- 

pression in design. 

2. The surplusage of this expression in architectural 

‘forms and ornament. 

3. Education in concrete architecture, its urgent necessity 

and possible methods. 


1. DIFFERENCES IN CONSTRUCTIONAL METHOD AND 
EXPRESSION. 

The architecture of concrete is that of a material dealt 
with in a fluid state, poured into and allowed to harden 
in moulds, which in the process are a temporary part of the 
fabric. The forms into which it ultimately hardens are 
created when it is plastic and possessing a freedom new to 
building processes, unknown to stonework and beyond the 
scale and scope of any moulded brick or terra-cotta. Its 
possibilities of entirely novel form are, therefore, new, and 
really terrify the tradition-loving imagination of the 
architect. 

Combined with this initial plasticity and consistently 
secreted within, lie the reinforcements of steel rods, gather- 
ing up the tensile and shearing strains that rend the built- 
up wall of masonry or brickwork, and thus dispense with 
thickening piers and buttresses. Walls, even when not 
mere panels between piers, have a thinness that is unusual 
and which baffles the ordinary architectural conception 
of a wall like boiler plate building. 

The reinforcement. does not dispense with articulation. 
Though it is not bare, as it may be in steel framework, 
it exists clothed with the concrete of the composite material. 
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It is not the least useful of the qualities of the com- 
bination of steel and concrete that an essential unity 
of structure results from the mixture of minerals and 
metal. The advent of concealed steel framing into walls 
used to be justified by the analogy of the human skeleton, 
and answered by the purists with the retort that the 
flesh had no structural relation to its bones. But the 
simile will now hold good, and perhaps carried further into 
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the analogy of muscle and tendon which yield the beauty 
of form to the animal figure. 

Ultimately, of course, the static result of the building 
is identical with that of the older forms of construction, 
though the architectural expression which depends so 
largely upon tradition is very different. The column and 
lintel of ferro-concrete still exercise the functions of those 
of the Doric Order, but with greatly extended range. 
Imagination and sympathy with Greek thoughts should 
not be alarmed by the suggestion that the Parthenon, i/ 
constructed of ferro-concrete, would only need one sup- 
porting column at each angle of the peri-style, and that 
the subtleties of intercolumniation may be dispensed with, 
The cantilever can now be constructed and employed with 
a certainty that opens fresh possibilities of adventure 
beyond those so laboriously and wonderfully developed 
in Indian Dravidic architecture. As in bridge construction, 
it replaces the arch and dispenses with buttresses, 

To the medieval builders the arch became in its indis- 
pensable and marvel-working pointed form the fairy god- 
mother of architecture. The whole development of vault- 
ing is the constructional and artistic use of the pointed arch 
and the graces of tracery iJlustrate its virtues. But now 
as a constructional expedient or necessity the days of the 
arch are numbered, and it is doomed to the fate of its 
superfluous abutments. A pair of parabolic cantilevers 
may yield the aspect of the arch, and ere long produce 
new combinations, but as the fecund source of architectural 
effect the vault has, except in name, been superseded. 
With the disappearance of buttresses and walls of massive 
thickness how many cherished motives fade away! * * * * 


The effect of the difference in constructional method of 
ferro-concrete upon architectural expression appears to 
be cruelly destructive of the materials upon which arehi- 
tectural imagination and invention operate by destroying 
the raison d’étre of the most characteristic features and their 
proportional relation. The new conception of substance 
as fluid when handled, slowly coagulating around muscular 
rods, reduces to absurdity the construction of obelisks or 
carved pinnacles. The evolutionary processes of building 
up and craftsmanship which underlie the interest of most 
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wehitectural features having been replaced, all relation 
-o a historic past ceases and historic forms originating in 
jistoric workmanship of solid materials become the material 
xf the anthropologist rather than of the architect. ; 

Together with the structural revolution of architectural 
dea involved in the new method is the entire alteration 
of surface or texture which plays such a subtle and valuable 
yart in the harmony of artistic effect. Without the con- 
ception of masonry, with its interesting surface and in- 
elligent jointing, a pyramid, a temple or a cathedral 
yecomes a lifeless mass; one of the most considerable 
‘lement both of natural and human interest in the walls 
vould be absent and the monuments of past art might seem 
mly to have the interest of full size models of forms in- 
‘apable of material analysis. * * * * 

The results of the discussion have up to the present been 
nainly negative. What are the more positive results of 
his revolution in constructional architecture ? The losses 
eem ominous. Are there not compensating gains, is not 
she freedom from an age-long bondage to be welcomed, 
,annot artistic imagination conceive new delight in the 
»xpression of construction in which the increased strength 
of slender pier, long-bearing lintel and wonder-working 
santilever shall be employed ? 

One of the first positive observations is that concrete 
yuilding is economical only in the largest structures. The 
1ew material is proving its value in the competition with 
raditions in big rather than small examples. At first 
vith the great retaining walls of wharves and docks, then 
n embankments and bridges, and in the latter developing 
hapeliness that suggests architectural purpose. The 
rection in concrete of great warehouses and factories ensues 
ind ultimately buildings that claim attention in important 
laces, and, therefore, a fuller consideration of appearance 
ind harmony with public feeling. In these works, up to 
he last class mentioned, there has been no occasion to 
void the simple expression of purpose and in warehouse 
nd factory building, on the whole, the honest pride of 
roving successfully that the experiment of the new 
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material solves unaffectedly the modern requirements of 
commercial building. The attainment of mass without 
the adventitious aid of storeys of orders or mammoth 
cornices has been achieved as directly as in a Gothic castle 
of stonework. The keep and bailey are as direct and grim 
in their expression of purpose as the many-storeyed mill or 
small arms factory with its daylight saving fronts. 

The accomplishment of considerable buildings in concrete 
without any resort to the paraphernalia of stonework 
architecture is a step forward that we should pause to 
recognise. * * * * 

A further element is the advent to architecture, through 
ferro-concrete, of an originality that is consequent to the 
unusual material. The long-drawn out desire for a new 
style may thus find its fulfilment safely and reasonably 
in the novelty of the substance and method of building. 
This originality is necessarily natural and unforced. It 
hes not only in perceiving the architecturalness of big 
commercial buildings and in obviousness of purpose, but 
in the new conception of proportion that ferro-concrete 
involves. The factors of architectural safety are no longer 
resident in the classic tradition of a stonework “ order, ” 
originally bared on the possible bearing of a marble lintel, 
with its column, architrave and intercolumniation, or upon 
the apparent balancing of an arch. These have passed 
away, at all events the logic of their application to concrete 
building has ceased. We are now accustomed, or becoming 
so, to any length of span, and, therefore, the relation of 
voids to solid, once a doctrine of design, is freed from stone- 
work precedents—‘ the case is altered,’ and we must 
readjust our canons of design. * * * * 

This realisation of the possibility of deliverance from 
ideal proportions established in masonry by the substitution 
of a new material is the taking of a very considerable step 
in the path of architectural progress. It is indeed more 
radical in its advance and possibilities than the emanci- 
pation of English architecture a century ago from the 
thraldom of the classic tradition by the awakening of 
romanticism and the revival of Gothic. Within the sphere 
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of those buildings to which on account of their size ferro- 
concrete is applicable, and these are the largest, the revo- 
lution of architectural ideals must involve a readjustment 
of ideals in design that is searchingly fundamental. * * * * 


2. ARCHITECTURAL FoRMS AND ORNAMENT. 

The question now will be asked, are the new and special 
qualities of ferro-concrete building sufficient to provide 
a satisfying architecture, and if not, for they will not supply 
the modern designer with either decorative ideas or forms, 
from whence can he bring material if not from the archi- 
tectures of masonry or brickwork? Is it to be expected 
that this new plastic wall substance will forthwith put 
forth its own characteristic flowering and in a generation 
accomplish that for which centuries were requisite in all 
other historic architectures ? The answer is not as obvious 
as it might appear to be. “The heir of all the ages”’ has 
but recently believed himself qualified to design with Greek, 
Roman, Gothic and Renaissance spirit, and, in fact, the 
class rooms and studios of the educational hothouse have 
cultivated this conceit with some effect. But we must, 
for the present, leave on one side the provocative subject 
of historic style, and insist upon the cleanness of the slate 
whereon the fresh concrete style is to be plant-d. Can 
architecture spring out of mere novelty of construction ? 
Will the elemental qualities suffice to give interest and avoid 
the importation of extraneous and affected ornamentation ? 
The qualities that we have already observed to characterise 
ferro-concrete building comprise a new largeness or free- 
dom of scale, simplicity in directly expressing purpose, 
originality of treatment, a novel standard and sense of pro- 
portion, and the but partially explored possibilities of con- 
structional adventure in design which are not attainable 
in materials that are wrought when solid. 

With such elements and potentialities the architect 
may begin his consideration of the problems of improve- 
ment to which his office appertains. He should primarily 
recognise and perhaps emphasise the special qualities and 
purposes of the building and its construction, at all events 
not dissemble with them as if they were antagonistic to his 
ideals. He can bring organisation to bear upon the masses 
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of the building by simple symmetrical arrangement, itself 
the first evidence of civilisation in evolution, balancing 
and gradating projections both on plan and elevation, in 
due regard to the premiss of utility. Or by the emphasis 
of parts mould irregular masses into picturesque groups of 
contrasting forms, for by taking thought, intelligence, or 
idea, may be imparted to a chaos. Contrast between the 
horizontal and vertical direction of storeys may be secured 
and marked by the arrangement and division of openings 
in the wall--* = 5" | 

But the value of historic reference will be freely admitted, 
even for ferro-concrete, with the purpose of tracing the 
sources of architectural forms which have become sacro- 
sanct. The sloping walls of the Egyptian pylon with its 
reeded reinforcements at the angles and cornice if not the 
cavetto or gorge itself are reflections in syenite of a pre- 
historic and sacred tradition of ancestral reed and rtd 
architecture, the terms of a primeval reinforced conerete 
transferred by painted representations to later ages of 
advanced building power. A translated future may await 
the unabashed directions of ferro-concrete construction’ 
and vet excite undesigned zsthetic emotion. In the forms 
employed by the Greeks for their glorious sacred buildings 
an intelligent archeologist discerns under the beauty of the 
marble an original idea alien to the material and its con- 
structive method. Rome, so modern in its use of archi- 
tectural ideas, has left us structures in which we disregard 
the laboured applied features but gain inspiration from its. 
vaults and cofferings freely adorned with stucco. 

Medieval England, in its virility and insularity, reveals, 
in what we call its Perpendicular phase, a consistency of 
decorative idea coupled with a determined and successful | 
reduction of walls and piers to their minimum for stability. 
Hach historic epoch or style will yield inspiration to the 
student who earnestly seeks to impart something of his own, of 
himself, to a design for execution in a new material. * * * * | 

The crux is detail and ornament; novelty of material 
and proportions are provided, and the purpose of the 
building will be expressed by its general shape. The 
student may be recommended to rely upon his studies. H 
Greek, Roman or Gothic, the characteristic adaptation 
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HOUSE AT COOKHAM, EXECUTED IN SOLID HALF- 
TIMBERING, Grorare E, Craren, Architect, 


vhich each employed when decorating one material with 
orms derived from another integrally and structurally 
ifferent will afford a chie and starting point for scholarly 
dvance in the new material. We cannot and need not 
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begin in ornament, any more than in literature, as if we 
had no past and were originating truth. What we may 
call decorative instinct will always be required, but the 
advice may be pressed to master the thought of a great 
epoch in architecture rather than its forms, and with its 
motives duly comprehended proceed to do as you believe 
the masters would have done. It may be that some human 
sculptural interest may be at your disposal. A little figure 
modelling on a flat tray will go a long way, and the architect 
will then be content to waive the special interest of archi- 
tectural enrichment on behalf of the greater art of sculpture. 


The treatment of surfaces, providing the texture of 
finish for the concrete, suggests possibilities that may be 
at once economical and interesting. Rural plastering 
furnishes many picturesque examples of fancy pricking, 
graining the plaster with a tool much as a painter used to. 
Sgraffito can be revived ; it would ennoble the whole subject 
of concrete architecture if exercised by the efficient designers 
who certainly exist among us. The rich field of the Italian 
art lies at the hand of the artist. Something also may be 
said to indicate the possible field for mosaic or ceramic 
inlays on a concrete facade. It may be confidently sug- 
gested that a coat of such facing material less than an inch 
in thickness will prove to be much more economical of cost 
—as well as space—than such clothing with stone or brick 
that ferro-concrete buildings in cities now adopt. There- 
fore cover the whole surface with mosaic if you intend to 


use it atall. Treat the design as a rich garment of pattern 


and colour bordering the elevation as you would a tapestry, 
carpet it vertically and escape from all the implications of 
false structure in your idea. The possibilities for steel 
facades are such that one would wish for a ferro-concrete 
city faced with mosaic, brilliant in colour, clean and ever 
fresh and by its existence founding a school of mural 
artists who would take a share, never yet afforded to them 
in England, in making our streets joyously beautiful to all 
who pass by. 


3. ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE DESIGN 
oF FERRO-CONCRETE. 

The scientific or constructional aspects of ferro-concrete 
building are, on all hands, dealt with; the subject is 
interesting and lends itself to text-book and class instruction 
and as the demand for trained specialists for engineers and 
architects’ assistants increases the constituency of students 
grows. The schools of architecture, either directly or 
indirectly through association with schools of engineering, 
provide courses for architects in this single aspect of the 
great subject. * * * * 

It is necessary as pertaining to the subject of the Archi- 
tecture of Concrete to consider the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity which is now opening before us for an advance that 
shall be general in the study of the essentials of architecture, 
of its relation to constructional progress and to artistic 
criticism and analysis. It will be lamentable if the lamp 
of progress passes entirely in building from the hands of 
architects to energetic constructional firms and _ their 
engineers. Architecture long ago, say about the time of 
the erection of the 1851 Exhibition, lost the opportunity of 
including iron structures within the art—the prejudices of 
Pugin and Ruskin had not a little to do with that—and the 
British engineers since then have carried the standard of 
progressive construction. In the advent of ferro-concrete 
a new opportunity may be hailed for architecture if the 
leaders of the profession are at all conscious of the univer- 
sality of their art. The opportunity is not merely that of 
becoming constructors, but of leading an authentic develop- 
ment of building practice along the paths of organised study 
and artistic discrimination and enthusiasm as it rapidly 
grows in usefulness to the world. This awakening of the 
profession of architecture from the curious dreams of the 
Renaissance and revivals to a new view of that ever-living 
present which, in spite of all traditions, insists upon its 
urgency and in which our responsibility cannot be evaded, 
may come from the necessity of preparation by education 
and practice for that Architecture of Concrete which has 
come upon us to search and reorganise our ideals, 
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Messsrs, J. F. Puntrorp & R. J. H. Minty, Architects. 


St. John’s Lodge Estate, West Norwood. 
Wilfred Travers, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

The plans and elevations show the three types of houses 
roposed for the first contract for 24 houses on the St. 
ohn’s Lodge Estate. The estate lies within a few minutes 
f West Norwood Station on the rising ground off Knights 
fill and is laid out for approximately 180 houses. The roads 
nd sewers have been in for some years. It is intended to 
uild houses for sale which will contain two sitting rooms, 
itchen, three bedrooms and the usual offices. The plinths 
ill be in good multi-coloured stocks. The upper parts of 
ll walls will be rendered with cement rough cast and 
hitened. Sills and creasings will be in tiles. The whole 
tthe ground floors (except the scullery, which is in cement) 
re being laid with 1 in. wood blocks, properly set in 
astic on concrete, thus obviating the risk of vermin. 
he upper floors will be boarded. The roofs will be covered 
ith hand-made sand-faced tiles of good quality. An 
dependent hot water boiler for consumption of refuse 

being fitted in each house, providing continuous hot 
ater service and a heated linen cupboard. Development 
ill be continuous; the work should take about two years. 
he general contractor is Mr. Arthur Carter, of 7 Frederick 
reet, Luton. 

The South Metropolitan Gas Co. are providing the gas 
stallation. Messrs. Barlow Bros., of Albion House, 
ew Oxford Street, W., are the electric lighting engineers. 
he bulk of the joinery is by the Lloyd Construction Co., 
Portobello Works, Mortlake. Stoves and sanitary 
tings are being supplied by the Albion Iron Co., of 181 
pper Thames Street. Door and window furniture by 
— A. E. Davies (Holborn), Ltd., of 64 High Holborn, 


Bungalow at Leighams Road, Bicknacre. 

This bungalow was built for £725—that is 1s. per cubic 
ot. It is built in the “ Kent System of Patent Concrete 
mstruction,” and has a tile roof, two living rooms, two 
drooms and kitchen, and simple offices are provided with 
ople cupboard accommodation. The walls externally 
e treated with stucco. The contractor is: Mr. M. 
bbons, Carnavon House, Bicknacre, Chelmsford. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. F. Stuart Sage, who 
ed from heart failure following an operation last Thursday 
ening, March 26. Mr. Sage was one of the directors of the well 
own firm of Fredk. Sage & Co., Ltd., of 58-62 Grays Inn Road, 
ndon, W.C.1. . 


Trade Notes. 
The Garage Door. 


The objections to ordinary hinged doors are many : not only 
do they occupy a lot of space which is most valuable to a car 
entering or leaving but they are liable to sag and bend. Top 
hung doors are not liable to these troubles because the weight 
is evenly distributed. Sliding doors being fixed over the opening, 
and not in the same, are unaffected by shrinkage, etc. The 
special features of the Coburn system of sliding doors is the 
steel tubular track, the runway consisting of rounded parallel 
troughs, which give great strength to the track and provide a 
dead true running line for the door trolley. It is utterly im- 
possible for a trolley, once it is in the track with the brackets 
fixed, to leave the track or in any way to “jump” it. The trolley 
is fitted with ball or roller bearings. Noise or friction is reduced 
to a minimum. Any door, of weights varying from a few 
pounds to the heaviest, can be suspended from the system. All 
bearings are filled with hardened axles and rollers, and incastings 
liable to heavy strain malleable is used in place of ordinary 
cast iron. The Coburn system provides for many different 
requirements. Doors can be made to run round corners and 
thus be placed right out of the way. Folding and sliding screens, 
so frequently used in schools, ball-rooms, restaurants and between 
living rooms, are controlled so that the space occupied by the 
leaves of the screens is only represented by their respective 
thickness. In connection with the planning of garages attached 
to bungalows and small houses the convenience of the Coburn 
system as applied to inter-communication doors cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., will 
submit their annual directors’ report at their Twenty-Sixth 
Ordinary General Meeting to be held on Wednesday next, 
April 8, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.2. 
The Report from the financial point of view is of a very satis- 
factory nature. After dealing with these matters the report 
goes on to state that an improvement in the demand for Portland 
cement developed during the past year, enabling the company 
to produce and sell a larger tonnage than in 1923. There was, 
however, a fall in the average price realised, this reduction 
in values has been entirely counter-balanced by the economies 
which it has been found possible to effect in the cost of manu- 
facture and in other directions. The directors are pleased to 
report an increase of £78,314 in the revenue for the year, which 
at £660,642 compares with £582,329 in 1923. 

Messrs. Joseph Hibbard & Sons, of Newington Green, N., are 
selling on Tuesday, April 7, the contents of the Burma 
Pavilion. Those who visited the British Empire Exhibition 
will doubtless remember the very fine panelling round the rooms. 
As will be seen on reference to our advertising columns, the whole 
of the contents of the Burma Pavilion are to be sold and this 
panelling will be included and sold without reserve. 
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The protection of the profession of architect and the 
effective regulation of its exercises are amongst the ques- 
tions of the hour in France. The time is near at hand 
when the Legislature will be called upon to arm architects 
with the same powers as other learned professions possess. 
The proximity of a reform which must exercise a profound 
influence, not only on many future careers but on a number 
of existing Vv ested interests, is naturally exciting a consider- 
able amount of discussion. 

The preparation of a project from which Parliament 
could draw its inspiration is highly desirable. It is indis- 
pensable to furnish the framers of the law that will per- 
manently fix the rights and reasonable privileges of the 
architect with authoritative indications as to the definition 
of professional status, the permanent means to be provided 
for the adequate safeguard of corporate honour and 
interests, and the temporary measures to be applied to the 
cases of those whose present situations need to be equitably 
respected by the coming charter. 

Unanimous as French architects are on the principles of 
such a project, they are far from being in agreement on 
the applications. The Central Society’s particular solution, 
for instance, is not adhered to by other associations, each 
of which has its own project. Countless architects and 
persons more or less intimately associated with construc- 
tion have individual ideas which they do not hesitate to 
develop at length in the professional press. With such a 
plethora of plans and such a successive series of specifica- 
tions one can affirm without exaggeration that the French 
statutory edifice of professional prestige and defence is, 
for the moment at least, in the Tower of Babel stage, and 
that some serious effort will have to be made in the common 
interest to blend all these discordant designs in a more 
simple and symmetrical scheme embodying all essential 
elements and susceptible of being rapidly transformed into 
a legislative enactment. 

A very instructive correspondence to which * La Con- 
struction Moderne”’ has opened its columns, reveals the 
diversity of opinions that prevail with respect to the 
antecedents, actual activities and qualifications which 
should be recognised as constituting a valid claim to the 
title of architect. 

Some are in favour of adopting the system of the French 
Bar and creating a species of juvenile Licentiate or 
‘* Stagiaire,’’ who, after a specified period of apprenticeship, 
would automatically evolve into a fully fledged architect. 
Others would grant the title of architect to experienced 
assistants, having 15 years’ service, and would reserve the 
title of “‘ Engineer ” for the possessors of diplomas. Those 
already holding Decorative Arts diplomas claim to be classed 
as architects. 


ART OR COMMERCE ? 

Two of the most recent and most remarked letters merit 
special summaries. In the first the writer, who hails from 
the Liberated Areas, declares that the end in view should be 
“the protection of our liberal and artistic profession by 
keeping undesirables out of it.” He proposes that “ only 
he who personally works, with the aid of a few clerks or 
assistants, at his principal, central office” should be 
legally acknowledged as an “‘architect.”’ “I simply ask,” 
he writes, ““ whether the man who has merely a managing 
and purely administrative agency in Paris, with multiple 
branches in the Liberated Areas—veritable factories where 
dozens of employees work under the distant and Olympian 
orders of the great employer—really exercises a ‘liberal 
and artistic profession?’ He reminds the journal that it 
recently published itself ‘a judgment of the Amiens 
Court deciding that a profession exercised in such condi- 
tions was no longer liberal,’ but belonging to the category 
of ordinary business agencies which come under the juris- 
diction of the Tribunals of Commerce.”’ 

The distinguishing character of a liberal profession, 
argues this correspondent, is the fact that it is exercised 
personally by he who has embraced it, with the aid of a few 
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collaborators, and not with the concourse of 
factories and workshops.” And he adds :—- 

‘* This is not the place to describe what we see here daily | 
the influences employed to obtain such and such a public 
monument—artistic and other diplomas merely serving a; 
a pretext for grouping works in favour of the same person 
and then passing them on to comrades who, already over 
charged, hand them on, in return for an ‘ honest per. 
centage,’ to the manager of an agency less distinguishec 
but more industrious.” 

All this is not “‘ art,’ but sheer “‘ commerce.”’ 

“An architect established since 1914” pleads against 
the exclusion, from the title of architect, of assistants who 
having been mobilised, acquired offices after the war 
reasonably anticipating that “numerous years of servic 
already spent in an architect’s study ’ would continue tc 
have the same value as a guarantee of professional standing 
He suggests that the law should not be applied before 
1930, and that the minimum age of eligibility should be 25 
In this way actual aspirants would have time to prepare for 
the necessary examinations. | 

A TRANSITORY REGIME. 

The question of a transitory regime covering the perioc 
between the end of the old system and the full applicatior 
of the new statutory one is the veritable apple of discord 
opinions being at variance as to what are really “ acquirec 

rights? and “how they should be best respected. Suck 
problems are not specifically French. Those, indeed, whc 
honestly seek a just and sensible compromise between. the 
conflicting ideas—so detrimental by their clash to the 
general interest of the profession—are inclined to think thal 
a study of the projects or legislation of foreign countries 
should be at once carefully made because of the object 
lessons and the light likely to be afforded by the experienc: 
of others. | 

Since the Act passed in Italy on June 24, 1923, the archi 
tects of the Peninsula enjoy a protection the results 0: 
which appear to be giving general satisfaction. No doubt 
the law is yet too “‘ young” to enable comprehensiv 
conclusions to be drawn as to its equity or adequacy 
So far, at any rate, its operation does not seem to have 
provoked any protests. | 


| 


Tue Irarran System. . | 
This measure has instituted an Order of (1) Engineers 
and (2) Architects, the lists of which are established by 
each province. Only those who have regularly obtainec 
the necessary diplomas have the right to inscription or 
these lists, and only those figuring on such lists can legally 
term themselves engineers or architects. 
ENGINEERS OF ARCHITECTS. 
Members of the Order alone can be candidates for atc 
appointments or receive orders from or make contracts 
with administrative bodies. The latter are forbidden tc 
have recourse, for any architectural services, to peraons 
not belonging to the Order. 
A Council of the Order, similar to the Councils or Boards o! 
other professional organisations, has extensive powers 
enabling it to efficaciously enforce professional discipline 
and ensure the uninterrupted observance of the law. 
The delicate transition period has been legislated for in 
Italy with a due regard for vested interests. Those whe 
before the promulgation of the law had been de facto exer: 
cising the profession have the right to be inscribed on the 
lists a the Order. Nor is this all, During the half-year 
following the publication of the Statute those who had 
‘ honourably practised ” during ten years in the capacity 
of Engineer or Architect, and who were able to prove the 
possession of “ sufficient instruction ” were able to claim 
recognition and inclusion on the legal Roll.. | 
The qualifications of candidates were tested by twe 
Commissions, composed of Professors of Superior Institutes 
and free members of the profession—satisfactory guarantees 
being provided for a fair and loyal fulfilment of thei 
functions. 


“ branck 
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A Bextetan BuiLpER’s STANDPOINT. 

Belgium, like France, is in the throes of a statutory 
gestation and many of the architects and builders of this 
country only agree “ to differ ” with regard to the provisions 
of the ideal project. The imperative necessity of reserving 

the title of architect for a determined category is recog- 
nised but here ends the unanimity. The opposition to the 
absolute exclusion of those destitute of diplomas is not 
inconsiderable. 

The author of an article in the official Bulletin of the 
Belgian National Federation of the Building Trade makes 
a number of typical objections to the proposed local law. 
They are of interest as illustrating the nature and indi- 
cating the chief source of the hostile criticisms. 

In the building trade, says this writer, there exists a 
considerable number of works which are legitimately pre- 
pared and executed without an architect’s assistance. Is 
it really intended to forbid a contractor having a complete 
practical knowledge of construction to accomplish any- 
thing whatsoever without having recourse to an architect ? 
Will it be unlawful for him, for instance, to make a plan of 
a shed or agricultural out-office ? Will he be prevented from 
designing and constructing an ordinary house, in spite 
of his experience? Will an Engineer who has studied 
industrial architecture and the resistance of materials be 
forbidden to make plans and direct the construction of 
workshops and industrial buildings ? 

“Tf the project of law in question does not aim at 
bringing about these consequences, it is nevertheless drafted 
in such a fashion as not to avoid them. The authors 
of the project do not seem to have a very clear idea of what 
the technique of construction is, for they appear to count 
exclusively on architects with diplomas to ensure its pro- 
gress. To justify their proposals they write : ‘ It is indis- 
pensable to have an “‘ architectural policy ’’ based on rules 
and principles concerning the choice and employment of 
materials and the best and cheapest means of construction.’ 
They do not seem to suspect that the progress of technique 
(concrete, metallic frameworks, chemistry of materials, 
etc.), has been the fruit of the researches of specialised 
technicians, ex-pupils of great Civil Engineering and other 
schools. It is not an examination such as that of which the 
programme is traced out in the preamble to the proposed 
act, that will guarantee the possession by the architect of 


the technical knowledge that higher mathematical and’ 


chemical studies on the one hand and great practical 
experience of their application on the other, can alone 
confer.” 

In pursuance of these reasons the writer from whose 
article we quote concludes that ‘“‘ from the practical 
point of view as well as from the standpoint of the progress 
of construction the establishment of a monopoly in the 
exercise of the profession, for the profit of the architects, 
would be an abuse and a mistake.”’ 


THE Principal Pornt. 

Such—objectively reproduced—are the arguments of 
a Belgian who expresses the views shared by brother 
builders and no doubt by a number of other non-architects, 
discontented with the proposed local legislation. It is 
possible that the wording and limitations of this particular 
Bill may justify some of the criticisms ; nevertheless from a 
general standpoint they are quite sterile, if not irrelevant. 

However respectable other rights may be, and however 
their recognition and protection may impose themselves, 
it is none the less incontestable that the profession of 
architect involves as distinct and definite a group of quali- 
fications as any other specialised intellectual occupation, 
and that it is not alone possible, but necessary, for public 
as well as corporate reasons, to give them a legal definition, 
reserving to their proved possessors the exclusive right to 
the title. 

Even the Belgian critic has to admit that it is “ not 
useless” to protect this title in order to avoid prejudicing 
the public, and private people, by the absence of any 
official guarantee of capacity. It is evident that such 
& protection can be satisfactorily achieved without unjustly 
curtailing the functions of the engineer or obstructing the 
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business of the builder. These functions and this business 
can never be of such a character as to entitle one to appro- 
priate or the other to ambition—because of any admirable 
personal knowledge of chemistry or mathematics—the title 
and special aptitudes of an architect. 

Be that as it may, France is likely to find more help and 
enlightenment in the realisations and experience of its 
Latin sister, Italy, than in the hopes or hesitations of the 
Belgians. Some of its solutions, notably of the transition 
period problem, and of the question of vested rights, might 
be adopted with advantage in a country where too abrupt a 
rupture between the old and new regimes would involve 
incontestable injustice. 

W. W. O’Manony. 


Correspondence. 


Concrete Bungalow. 
To the Editor of Taz ARCHITECT. 

Str,—Herewith photograph of type of bungalow being erected 
for £400 (including cesspool drainage) at Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
These little dwellings are built of concrete throughout; P.C. 
foundations ; walls of two 3-inch clinker slabs (reinforced) with 
3-inch cavity, rough-casted exterior, plastered interior ; concrete 
tiles. They have a floor area of 638 feet, the accommodation 
comprising three bedrooms (one of which can be used as parlour), 
large living room, bathroom and w.c. combined, scullery with 


portable copper, coals and larder. It is claimed that they are 
entirely free from condensation. Passed by the Ministry of 
Health for subsidy. They can be erected complete in six weeks 
and are ready for occupation immediately. The sizes of the 
rooms provided are as follows: Living room, 14 feet by 11 feet ; 
bedroom (1), 12 feet by 11 feet, (2) 11 feet by 11 feet, (3) 11 feet by 
9 feet ; bath and w.c., 6 feet 6inches by 4 feet inches ; scullery, 
11 feet 9inches by 4 feet 9 inches ; coals, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches ; 
larder, 4 feet by 2 feet.—Yours, etc., 
C. W. PARKES 


(Contractor, Janes Lane, Burgess Hill, Sussex). 


“The Architect’s” Article. 


To the Editor of Tae ARCHITECT. 


Str,—There are two communications in the ArcurTEctT of last 
week’s issue to which I should like to be permitted to add a few 
observations. 

The leading article is headed ‘‘ The Architect as a Humorist,” 
and I remember a little story when one man met another in the 
street and said “‘ You’re just the fellow I wanted to:see. Ive 
a capital story for you, and I know you are a humorist.” His 
friend said “‘ I’m not taking any this morning, and don’t want 
to have any more stories. I have just left my architect and he 
has shown me two storeys which he has just added to my 
building, and if I hadn’t got to pay for them I’d laugh till 
I got silly.” 

The other article to which I refer is on the ‘‘ New Palace of 
Westminster,” by Mr. Charles G. Harper, and a more concise 
history of that Palace I have never read. It is written obviously 
by one who knows its history from top to bottom. 
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HOUSE AT PURLEY. 


On page 237 Mr. Harper remarks, in parenthesis, how did 
they manage to expend so much as £30,000 on re-roofing the 
‘““ Painted Chamber’”’?? I may add that £150,000 has been 
recently expended by the Office of H.M. Works on re-roofing 
Westminster Hall. 

Mr. Harper refers to the important question of the stone 
employed at the Palace, which, as he says, is Anston stone ; 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the Commissioners of the day 
took expert advice, they selected the ‘‘ most utterly unsuitable 
building stone.”” I may add to that that those Commissioners, 
having selected Anston stone, were advised that it was necessary 
to see that only the best stone from the quarry was sent to 
London, and, to ensure that, a Clerk of Works, at four or five 
guineas per week, should be employed to be always at the 
quarry to secure that desirable end; but the Commissioners 
declined to employ the Clerk of Works on the ground of economy ! 

None of us desires to reopen the vexed question of who really 
designed the details of the Houses of Parliament. We know 
that Sir Charles Barry did the plan, and I think I may safely say 
that we equally know that the whole of the really beautiful 
Gothic detail was from the brain and the hand of Augustus 
Welby Pugin. 


Mhice Dlan 


W. S. Gricr, Architect. 


| 


On page 238 Mr. Harper refers to “ Big Ben,” that marvellous 
clock ; but he omits to mention that it was designed by, and 
executed under, the supervision of Sir Edmund Beckett, the 
great lawyer. 

Mr. Harper also refers to the fact of the sculptural stone work 
of the building which is now undergoing deterioration, as well 
as the plain ashlar work, which is in some places scaling, and he 
adds that the Office of Works intend to expend something like 
three or four thousand pounds “ for the purpose of removing 
the decayed portions that are actually dangerous.” a 

Let us think, for one moment, bearing in mind the shocking 
waste of public money which is going on in the upkeep of 
unnecessary Government Departments, that the paltry sum of 
three or four thousand pounds has been voted, not as an instal- 
ment for the proper repair of the charming work we see at 
Westminster, but merely to remove the decayed portions! 
Verbum sat saprentt. : 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Wm. WoopwarbD. 
Church Row, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
April 1, 1925. 
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BUNGALOW ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS 
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BUNGALOW ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 
Grorce E, Cuarz, M.S8.A., Architect, 


Harlow Cottage, Essex. 
Mzssrs, Nicnotts & Huauss, Architects, 
(See Inset Plate, ) 

This cottage is now being erected on land adjoining 
Harlow Golf Course, one of the highest points in the county 
of Essex. 

The site being an old orchard with excellent views to the 
1orth and west, the cottage has been planned to avoid 
lestruction of fruit trees and take full advantage of the 
views, at the same time to give the sitting and bedrooms 
some windows to the south. 

The walls are of brick, 11 inch hollow whitewashed, 
he roof of sand-faced tiles; the out building is con- 
‘tructed in timber, the weather boarding being painted 
white in accordance with the local traditions. 

The contractor is Mr. Albert Monk, of Edmonton. Iron 
‘asement and lead light glazing supplied and fixed by 
Messrs, Wenham and Fowler of Croydon. Ironmongery by 
Messrs. Yannedis. Sanitary goods by the City Iron Co., 
ind fireplaces by G. Matthews, Ltd. 


Wesrminster.—The governors of Tennison’s School are 
hegotiating for a site in South London for the removal of the 


school. It is proposed that the new building shall have accom- 
modation for 450 boys. 
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Madame Tussaud’s. 

It is to be hoped that now Madame Tussaud’s has 
vanished in flames and the choice collection of waxworks 
have been burnt, that a better architectural conception 
may replace the former building. Marylebone Road is not 
fortunate in its architectural character, and its long length 
from Portland Place to Edgware Road is practically 
without any first class building, with the single exception 
of the Marylebone Town Hall. The Great Central Hotel, 
like Madame Tussaud’s, reminds us of standards which no 
longer satisfy. The new Baker Street Station is only a foun- 
dation, and we still wait to see what may be erected over it. 
Neither the Baths nor Workhouse, which front the road, can 
be called exhilarating to anyone with any esthetic sense, 
nor was Ernest George fortunate in his College of Music ; 
and so what is essentially a fine thoroughfare is singularly 
depressing and unattractive, especially as we shall, for a 
time, be without the solace of a visit to the Chamber of 
Horrors. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—The Corporation have received sanction to 
a loan of £24,560 for the erection of 42 houses on the Southill 
estate.—Application is being made for sanction to borrow 
£4,000 for the enlargement of Malmesbury Park school and £1,800 
for enlarging the Stourfield school.—The Ministry of Health 
have sanctioned a loan of £4,400 for the erection of shelters on 
the Undercliff Drive—In connection with Fisherman’s Walk 
the sea wall and promenade, the borough surveyor has prepared 
a plan showing a terrace of 48 bungalows.—The borough sur- 
veyor is to prepare plans for the lay out of the Charminster 
Road housing site, making some provision for two storey flats.— 
Estimates prepared by the librarian have been approved for 
alterations and central heating at the Southbourne library.— 
Plans passed: additions St. Andrew’s Church, Bennett Road, 
for Parochial Council; 4 houses, Branksome Road, for Mr. A. L. 
Cox; additions, Regent Hotel, Cliff Cottage Road, for Miss 
Henwood ; memorial chapel, St. Peter’s Church, Hinton Road, 
for Rev. L. Green- Wilkinson. 

BricHton.—Revised plans have been prepared for a junior 
mixed school at Loulscoomb, the estimated cost now being 
£12,310.—Ministry of Health have sanctioned a loan of £18,000 
for the reconstruction and extension of the promenade and 
gardens on the Lower Esplanade.—The Water Committee 
recommend inviting tenders for the construction of the Ditchling 
Road reservoir, estimated to cost £10,750.—Plans passed : 
5 houses, Freshfield Road, for Mr. T. H. Smith; alterations, 
Hotel Metropole, for Mr. W. H. Sanders. 

CHORLEY.—Messrs. Biram & Fletcher of St. Helen’s, have 
accepted appointment as architects of the proposed open air 
school.—The Corporation have approved plans from the man- 
agers for the proposed St. Peter’s memorial school and also for 
the adaptation of the existing school.—Plans have been for- 
warded to the Board of Education of a proposed special subjects 
centre in Duke Street, estimated to cost £2,875. 

Croypon.—The Education Committee propose to proceed 
with the enlargement of the North Park school, Princess Road, 
by about 150 places. 

HAMPsHIRE.—The Mental Hospital Committee recommend an 
expenditure of £3,500 to complete the equipment of the Park 
Prewett mental hospital. 
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COTTAGE AT NEWMARKET. 


ARCHITECT 


Z tersd Jtoor Pare 


Messrs. Nicootts & Huaues, Architects. 


The R.B.A. Spring Exhibition, Suffolk Street Galleries, Pall Mall East. 


The show contains many pleasing pictures, but nothing 
of striking merit is to be seen in the gallery. One might be 
inclined to conclude that the members have been hard put 
to fill two exhibitions in 12 months. Many picture exhi- 
bitions are held now that in spite of the best intentions 
one is apt to grow weary of the middle standard of interest. 
When the level of merit is only medium one is apt to pass 
over some good examples which, if seen under different 
circumstances, would attract attention at once. 

No. 3, “ Evening Winds,” by Tatton Winter, is very 
truthful, but very tame. 

No. 38, ‘‘ The Lauberhorn,”’ by Mabel Bruce Low, and 
No. 39, “* Mer de Glace,” by Stafford Leake, are two totally 
different methods of depicting mountain scenery. Mr. 
Stafford Leake gives a wild and vigorous impression ; 
one might imagine that the period was in the very early 
stages of this earth’s creation. Miss Low, on the other hand, 
conveys a peaceful picture, illustrating a very old mountain 
who might be rather bored by the oft-repeated foreground 
that each season has repeated itself. The public of to-day 
might be forgiven if their interest is not aroused by ‘“‘ The 
Lauberhorn.”’ 

No. 43, “ Beaumanier2 Les Baux,”’ by Mr. Leake, is 
treated in the same style as No. 39, with the difference that 
No. 43 conveys nothing tangible. Sky, rocks, etc., are all 
rendered in the same way, which does not increase the charm 
or add to the interest. 

No. 48, “ Golden Sunset,’ T. Iwai. This isa very difficult 
subject. It has been painted with great success by many 
artists. The picture will appeal to some as a very worthy 
effort. The price charged seems to indicate that the artist 
did not believe he had painted a masterpiece. 

No. 64, “ The Interior of St. Paul’s,” by Barry Pitter. 
This will convey a very vivid impression of the difficulties 
that beset those who have undertak-n the repair of this 
magnificent cathedral. Mr. Pitter has illustrated two of the 
massive supports of the dome, and when it is realised that 
these are in a defective condition the seriousness of the 
present work will be fully realised. 

In the Main Gallery the first picture to attract attention 
is No. 208, “The Visionary Herald,” by Miss Rosalie 
Emslie. The vogue for this kind of picture is fast passing 
away, and most of us will have no regrets. 

No. 216, “ Corfe,” by Otway McCannell, is a picture full 
of disappointments. The colouring is rich, and if there had 


been a point of interest upon which one might have con- | 
centrated one’s attention the whole would have been 
greatly improved. At present the forms are all of nearly 
equal size and tone value, and remind one of a patchwork | 
ult. 
i The honours of the exhibitions may be said to be equally 
divided between Orlando Greenwood and Claud Flight. 
Mr. Greenwood will shock a great many and Mr. Flight will 
amuse quite a considerable number. Mr. Greenwood will 
shock the public not by his paintings but in the choice of 
his titles. No. 324, “ King of Kings,” will be objected to 
by many. So many other equally effective and original 
titles are immediately apparent. So much so as to add to. 
the hurt many will feel at the artist’s choice. Four china 
dolls are dancing round a little figure of Cupid elevated on a 
pile of books. The background is partly formed of lace-| 
trimmed materials, the upper festooning is very suggestive, 
and as a painting of these articles not very good. Asa 
painting the picture is clever, and we only lament the choice | 
of title. 
No. 263, “Illustrating the Virgin and the Child with 
Saints,” by the same artist. As in the former case the figures | 
are representations in china. The Virgin is seated with one | 
leg resting on the knee of the other, and one hand is held 
aloft in an attitude of admonition, whilst the other rests on | 
the head of a very ugly monster. The colouring of this 
group is opaque white. The Child is illustrated by a small | 
brown figure in a semi-bending attitude. But the figures 
representing the Saints are alikely to arouse considerable 
comment ; they are gross. With another title the picture 
would have pleased many. The craftsmanship of all 
of this artist’s work exhibited in the present exhibition is | 
excellent and fascinating. . | 
Mr. Flight has chosen “In the Row” as the theme of 
his picture. Mr. Flight is of the Modern School. One can! 
imagine the Dancing Dervishes when in the full enjoyment 
of their engrossing rites gaining an impression such as 
Mr. Flight has painted, supposing that their dance was_ 
performed in Hyde Park. | 


SurpLeY.—The Ministry of Health have,sanctioned a loan of 
£5,500 for the erection by the Urban District Council of a small-_ 
pox hospital at Heaton Royds.—Plans passed: 60 houses, 
Hilton and other roads, for Mr. A. Chippindale ; extension of 7 
Carmona Gardens, for Mr. A. C. Marsden. a 
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SEMI-BUNGALOW AT ICKENHAM, 
GrorcE E, Cuarn, M.S.A., Architect, 


The Avamore Pump. 


The Avamore Pump Co., of Haslemere, Surrey, send us par- 
iculars of their high-speed ‘‘ Squeegee ” rotary pump, large 
umbers of which, they state, have been supplied for country 
ouse work, with entire success. The pump has also been sup- 
lied to H.M. Admiralty for pumping fuel oil on board ship 
nd to the Royal Engineers for use as a field pump for water. 
he range of the pump’s service is very wide, including paraffin, 
enzole, sea water, and for industrial services, with capacities 
anging from 200 to 13,000 gallons per hour. 


Mrrcuam.—Surrey Education Committee are to proceed with 
he erection of an elementary school for 640. 
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Cottage at Seddlescombe, Sussex. 


This cottage was built for the contract sum of £1,150 
and is of a symmetrical design. On the ground floor is the 
living room, with inglenook, and opening off from one 
side is the kitchen and offices and the bath room, and on 
the other is the principal bedroom. From the living room 
is the staircase to the first floor with four good bedrooms. 
(Note cupboard accommodation.) On the south side is a 
large loggia, where a beautiful view can be obtained of the 
surrounding country. The walls have a continuous cavity 
and are of local bricks of a mottled colour, local tiles 
being used for the roofing. Window frames and casements 
are in deal painted white. The contractors are: Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Sons, 237 London{ Road, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea. 


FLONT ELEVATION 


Flav] FLOR PLAN. 


GROUND =Fiaoe PAN 
HOUSE AT SEDLESCOMBE. 
Harotp Bartey & Guitrorp Duptey, Architects, 


The Matlocks U.D.C. are considering the question of improving 
the water supply of their Cromford area, and have asked Messrs. 
W. H. Radford & Son, of Nottingham, to report. 

Mr. Hoffman Wood, one of the leading quantity surveyors in 
the North of England and the founder and first chairman of 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association (London), informs us that 
he has removed his offices from 14 Park Square to 14 Hanover 
Square, Leeds. His telephone number is Ilkley 566. 
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COTTAGE AT “ THE KNOWLE,” NEWDIGATE, SURREY. Haroxup Bamwey & GumrorD Dupuey, Architects. ; | 
| 


The Cottage, Knowle, Newdigate, Surrey. 

This design was to special requirements as the cottage 
is on a small estate, and had to harmonise with the design 
of the house. On the ground floor is a large living room 
with working kitchen and bath room and w.c. and three 
bedrooms are on the first floor. The walls of the ground 
floor have a continuous cavity and are faced with Dorking 
bricks. The flues have been gathered into one centre 
chimney stack, which is also of Dorking bricks, local 
tiles being used for the roofing and also for the tile hanging 
on the upper storey. The windows have wooden frames 
and wooden casements, which are -painted white. The 
contract price was £620, and the contractors were : 


Messrs. 
G. J. Arthur & Sons, High Street, Dorking. | 


The Paris Project of Moderately Rented Dwellings. 

Kight months ago the Paris Municipal Council decided 
to construct a number of buildings composed of moderately 
rented flats. The sum voted for this undertaking was 400 
million francs (about £4,347,000 at the current rate of change) 
in two distinct fractions of 200,000,000 each. For imperative 
financial reasons the first fraction had to be reduced to 
85,000,000 and the 204 projected buildings to 72. These 
are being erected on the site of the recently demolished 
fortifications at the old gates of Saint-Mandé, Ménilmontant, 
Villiers, Saint-Cloud and Orléans. They represent a thousand 
flats together with smaller locaux (rooms, workshops, etc.). 

The delays allowed to the builders are: eighteen month¢ 
after the initial operations for one-third of the construc 
tions; six months respectively and successively for the 
two remaining thirds. 


| April 3, 1925 
Legal Report. 


Architect’s Claim for Fees. 


In the King’s Bench Division on Wednesday, before Mr. 
Justice Sankey, Mr. Ernest Henry Abbott, an architect, of 
\Palace Court Hotel, Bayswater, W., brought an action against 
Mrs. Tilly Richman, of 75 Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., 
-o recover £275 7s. 6d. for work done at the request of the 
jefendant in connection with a proposed building to be erected 
\t Mare Street, Hackney. Defendant denied liability. 

Mr. Engelbach appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Samuel Duncan 
‘or the defendant. 

In opening plaintiff's case counsel said the defence really 
yas that there was an agreement between the parties whereby 
she plaintiff was to receive a sum of ten guineas, which had been 
aid, and that was all he was to receive, unless the building that 
yas contemplated was erected and completed within a certain 
ime, and if not he was to have no further sum of money paid. 
In February, 1923, the defendant was desirous of building a 
actory in Mare Street on a site which was owned by the London 
Younty Council, She got into communication with the plaintiff 
ym February 27. There was a meeting on March 5 between the 
lJefendant’s husband, acting as her agent, and plaintiff agreed 
io prepare the sketch plans for ten guineas. After the pre- 
iminary work had been done there was another meeting, and 
slaintiff’s contention was that there was an arrangement that 
ie was to be remunerated at 4 per cent. on the cost of the 
ouilding, which was to be £6,000. There was some difficulty 
ater about the right of way of a passage, and defendant aban- 
loned the scheme, after obtaining an approval of the plans 
rom the County Council. Plaintiff's claim was made up of 
wwo-thirds of 4 per cent. on the lowest estimate for the building, 
which was £4,918, which amounted to £157 6s. ; extra work, 
(29 8s., and quantity surveyor’s fees, etc., £88 13s., or in all 
(275 7s. 6d. 

Plaintiff, in his evidence, said he was a Licentiate of the R.1. B.A. 
und had been practising since 1884. He explained how he got 
mto touch with the defendant and her husband. He was paid 
en guineas for the preliminary sketch plans on May 24, and after 
hat he was engaged in making out the fuller plans, and obtained 
iecessary consents, doing a large amount of work. He had 
sreviously given Mr. Richman the schedule of the R.I.B.A. as 
o architects’ professional charges. 

Incross-examination plaintiff stated that he began on the plans 
m February 28, before any agreement was arrived at. He also 
iad interviews with a contractor and an engineer and was 
ngaged on the scheme of the factory before the agreement was 
ome to. 

In reply to his Lordship, plaintiff said the London County 
Jouncil approved the plans as freeholders. 
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Mr. Duncan: But you went on with these collateral proceedings 
with the County Council and other authorities without informing 
the defendant it was premature ? 

Plaintiff: No; I was told on May 24 to proceed. 

Did you tell them you could not do so until there was a build- 
ing agreement or a site ?—But I had been told there was. 

This was the case for plaintiff. 

Mr. Jacob Richman, the defendant’s husband, said that the 
arrangement was that after the preliminary plans had been made 
nothing was to be done until the building agreement had been 
settled. He acted in the matter entirely as agent for his wife, 
whose business he managed. 

In cross-examination Mr. Richman admitted to Mr. Engelbach 
that he was an undischarged bankrupt, which was the reason 
he was managing his wife’s businesses. 

In reply to his Lordship, he said he failed for £12,000 twenty 
years ago. 

When the case was resumed on Thursday, Mr. David Phillips, 
solicitor, of Bishopsgate Street, stated in evidence that he acted 
for the defendant in the negotiations with the London County 
Council to obtain a lease. These broke off as the Council could 
not give them an uninterrupted right of way over a certain 
passage shown in the plan which the Council submitted with 
the draft agreement of building lease. Witness told his client 
the defendant, and the latter thereupon said he could not 
proceed in the matter of the building of the factory further. 
There was no question of lack of funds on the defendant’s part. 

After hearing argument by Mr. 8. Duncan, for the defendant. 
his Lordship, without calling on counsel for plaintiff, at once 
gave judgment in plaintiff’s favour for the full amount claimed, 
with costs. It was ridiculous to suggest that an architect of the 
great experience of the plaintiff would enter into the contract 
which was now suggested by the defendant. His Lordship 
added that he believed the defendant’s husband did tell the 
plaintiff in the presence of his partners that they could not get 
blood out of a stone, and there was no doubt that was right so 
far as Mr. Richman was concerned, he being an undischarged 
bankrupt, but there was evidence that the defendant, who was 
his wife, was in possession of large sums of money. 

Mr. Duncan, for defendant, asked for a stay of execution. 

His Lordship: Not for ten seconds; not for five. 


LEwisHAM.—The Housing Committee are inquiring as to the 
possibility of erecting about 150 houses on a site near Lee station. 

MiIppLEsEX.—The County Architect has been instructed to 
prepare plans for the county mental hospital on the following 
lines : A modified Villa System of Mental Hospital to be erected 
on the Porters Park site. The villas not to be too far apart, and 
the total accommodation to be roughly 880 male patients and 
1,120 female patients, making a total of 2,000. 
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South Wales Institute of Architects. 


The annual general meeting of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects was held at the Institute Rooms, No. 6 High Street, 
Cardiff, on Thursday evening, March 26, when Mr. C. F. Ward, 
F.R.1.B.A., Borough Architect of Newport, Mon., was elected 
president for 1925-26. Mr. Ward, in accepting office, referred 
to the indebtedness of the South Wales Institute of Architects 
to the retiring president, who, during his three years’ term of 
office, had expended valuable time, and had carried out excep- 
tionally useful work when attending the meetings of the R.I.B.A. 
Council in London. The retiring president, Mr. Percy Thomas, 
O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., in the course of his remarks, referred to the 
greatly strengthened position of the South Wales Institute of 
recent years, owing largely to the fact that all the leading 
architects in the South Wales area were now enrolled 
as members. He also referred to the recent absorption 
of the Society of Architects by the Royal Institute 
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of British Architects, and to the effect this would have in 
strengthening the profession throughout the country. In cop. 
clusion he pointed out the necessity for the continued interes; 
of all members in the affairs of the Institute. The honorary 
treasurer, Mr. H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A., in his report, pointe; 
out the strong financial position of the South Wales Institute 
and referred to the proposed intentions of the Council to use th: 
funds in hand for the assistance of the three branches of the 
Institute in South Wales, so that the work of the branche 
would be greatly facilitated. 
Councit 1925-26. 

President, C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A.;  Vice-Presidents, Mr 
Percy Thomas, O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., C. 8. Thomas, F.R.LB.A. 
Hon. Treasurer, H. Teather, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Auditor, B, H 
Fawckner, F.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Librarian, C. H. Kempthorne 
Lic.R.I.B.A.; Hon. Secretary, Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A. | 

Members.—Central Branch.—A. G. Edwards, Lic.R.L.B.A.. 
W.S. Purchon, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. ; T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.LB.A ; 
J. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A.; J. B. Wride; F. H. Heaven 
A.R.I.B.A. ; G. H. Griffiths ; R. H. Winder, M.A., A.R.LB.A.. 
J. A. Hallam. | 

Western Branch.—J. Herbert Jones, F.R.I.B.A.; H, C 
Portsmouth, F.R.I.B.A.; Edwin Smith, A.R.1.B.A. ; Sidney 
R. Crocker, Lic.R.I.B.A.; G. R. H. Rogers ; O. S. Portsmouth 
A.R.I.B.A. -s 

Eastern Branch.—R. Fisher; H. Jones, Lic.R.I.B.A.; W 
Rosser, F.R.I.B.A.; F. Swash, F.R.I.B.A. 

Associates’ Representatives.—Central Branch.—T. E. Llewellyn 
R. E. M. Coombe., 

Western Branch.—Geo. L. Crocker. 

Eastern Branch.—J. E. Lenton. 


The Paris International Congress. 
Programme of the Great June Gathering. 


In compliance with the decision of the Prague Conference 
of September, 1923, the Fourth International Buildin; 
Trades and Public Works Conference, organised by th 
French National Federation, will be held at the seat o 
the Chambres Syndicales, Paris, 3 rue de Scribe, fron 
June 15 to 19 next. 

M. Despagnat, President of both the International an 
French Federations, has just sent an invitation to th 
architects, builders, contractors, etc., of all other countries 
in the course of which he writes: “ We will have the satis 
faction of showing you after the Congress the intense effor 
that is being made by our country and by its builders t 
reconstitute the devastated regions. We will also be happy 
to take you on excursions to some of the most beautifu 
sites in France and to show you in the course of a cireula 
voyage the ‘White Coal’ (water power) Exhibition u 
Grenoble, and some of the great public works to whiel 
you will be driven in autocars through the beautiful scene 
of the Alps, the Céte d’Azur, Toulon, Marseilles, the work 
of the last-mentioned forts being also an object of visit 
and inspections.” 

The programme will thus combine study and entertain 
ment in a manner no less enlightening than agreeable. _ 

We have already published the list of subjects to b 
discussed. They include all aspects of the housing erisi 
in the various countries, the problem of providing dwelling 
for the middle-class, the research of means and processe 
susceptible of reducing the cost of construction, the develop 
ment of apprenticeship so as to compensate for the wa 
losses, the organisation of credit and the founding of specia 
banks, the co-operative production and purchase of mate 
rials—every subject, in fact, which interests the contem 
porary architect and builder. The Public Works sectio 
will discuss the research of “new formulas” permittin 
of the execution of great public works and the unificatio 
of the principal clauses of general specifications. | 

Excursions ‘are already fixed to take place to Orly 
Sainte-Assise, and Fontainbleau. The more important trp 
include a two days’ visit to the devastated regions and a’ 
eight days’ journey in the south-west of France.  - | 

WwW. W. O” | 

Mite Enp.—The L.C.C. Education Committee propose th 
establishment of a school for 50 tuberculous children at the rea 
of 35 Stepney Green at a cost of £3,233. 
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A great deal has been written on the subject of interior 
Jecoration ; hundreds of schemes in many different styles 
rave been illustrated. The architect has before him a vast 
ymount of material and data. But in spite of all the many 
ticles and illustrations that have been printed on this 
ubject, there is an ever-increasing need to lay special 
tress upon fundamental facts. 

And these facts apply with equal force to all classes of 
vork and clients. The lack of domestic labour has greatly 
nfluenced interior domestic architecture. Designs and 
quirements are on simpler lines than in former years. 
[he introduction of simplicity necessitates the use of the 
very best quality; every fitting must be good and every 
yiece of detail should be carefully designed and considered. 
{ the whole decorative arrangement is of a simple character 
very detail fitting must play its part. To exhibit careless- 
iess with regard to these matters is to court failure and 
lisaster. A flashy effect pleases for a very short time and 
lients should be tactfully guarded against any such ideas. 
very man who builds or redecorates his house considers 
uch an undertaking as one of the events of his life. His 
1ew house is the constant theme of his conversation. It is 
ust this characteristic feature of clients that is so often 
werlooked by architects. But it should be remembered 
hat a client satisfied is the best investment an architect 
‘an possess. Now the architect is generally judged on the 
mall things. A house is always a house, and whilst its 
xternal design may please, the client lives inside and his 
atisfaction is completed from the pleasures he receives 
vhen surveying and enjoying the internal arrangements. 
Many of the very best designs are wrecked by the client 
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Interior Decorations and Fittings. 


insisting upon the retention of his old furniture. The 
architect would be well advised to consult his client upon 
this point at a very early stage. Furniture plays a very 
important partin any decorative scheme. And many pieces 
that may appear to be ugly have this unfavourable appear- 
ance accentuated because they are placed in unsuitable 
surroundings. A room should be designed as a complete 
unit and if the character of the furniture is fixed it should 
not be very difficult to design suitable decoration. It is 
quite remarkable how tenaciously a client will cling to old 
associations with regard to his pictures and furniture, and 
when it is considered that one’s professional success in life 
depends upon the possession of a large circle of satisfied 
clients it will be easily realised that tact in dealing with 
this subject of old furniture is very necessary. Whilst it 
is remarkable how tenaciously a client will cling to his old 
furniture, it is equally noteworthy how easily he can be 
made to see that it is less expensive to buy new than to 
try and build and decorate rooms that will suit pieces 
of furniture. 


Having arrived at a satisfactory understanding with the 
client in this respect, the next great factor towards complete 
success 1s to convince him that first class quality in every 
detail is the only sure foundation which can possibly 
guarantee satisfaction. The day when door and window 
furniture could be selected on a price basis is past; these 
details, it is realised, have a decorative value. This also 
applies to grates, gas and electrical fittings. Too little 
attention has been paid in the past to the quality of colour 
used. The public has learnt to appreciate the decorative 
value of single toned wall surfaces, but such forms of 
decoration depend entirely upon their quality and applica- 
tion. Indifference in either of these two essential points 
spells failure. With the vastly improved coal fires and the 
introduction of gas and electric and central heating the 
amount of cleaning necessary is reduced. Good window 
and door furniture help to keep out draughts and in 
consequence dust. First class paints and distempers 
permit of cleaning operations without loss of quality. 


All these facts are well known to the profession, but their 
relation to the success of the whole scheme is frequently 
overlooked. It would be wiser to curtail expenses on any 
other item than on the fittings and materials to be used 
for the internal decorations. 


Clients to-day appear to be in a greater hurry to occupy 
their premises than was the case formerly, and due con- 
sideration to these circumstances should be given. The 
proper preparation of internal walls should not be over- 
looked in this connection. Solignum is an invaluable 
preservative for all concealed woodwork and also can be used 
as a very decorative stain. The public to-day look to the 
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architect to supply the technical knowledge necessary for 
the satisfactory production of buildings; they do not 
view him in the light of a benevolent father who will supply 
them with what he thinks will give them pleasure. Clients 
possess a very keen sense of what they require and desire to 
take an active part in its selection. This activity on the 
part of the client does not lighten the burdens of the 
professional but it should be treated tactfully by them. 

The eagerness of the client to visit showrooms can 
be turned to reflect considerable credit to the architect. 
In many cases the architect will save much time and 
effort by arranging for the client to visit showrooms. In 
these places the effect of different styles and qualities can 
be realised by the client and he can be brought to appreciate 
the importance of good fittings. Most clients are fully 
aware of the fact that certain discounts are paid by manu- 
facturers to the contractors and builders who are erecting 
the premises. Manufacturers have made great efforts 
to convince the public that these obligations to the trade 
interests in no way alter the price to the public, and that 
these obligations are most faithfully kept. This attitude 
on the part of the manufacturers should destroy any 
reluctance that the clients may feel in selecting from the 
vast field of choice placed at their disposal exactly what 
they desire to possess, regardless of the possible fact that 
the article they want may be the only one purchased from 
the manufacturers. If the architect would only realise 
that once he has created the reputation of being a man 
of excellent ‘taste, and one devoted to giving every 
satisfaction to each of his clients, the desire on the part 
of his clients to wander and select details for themselves 
will cease to exist. Clients are soon able to judge whether 
the architect is really interested in their affairs. 

From the point of view of the architect’s best interests, 
a close attention to every detail is in the long run the very 
best policy. It is, of course, far simpler to allocate so 
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much for grates, so much for door furniture, and so much 
for electric fittings, and deal with the matter on this basis, 
but it is not likely to lead to further work. A house costing 
£1,200, at 6 per cent., is only going to produce £72 in 
fees. After the plans have been finally approved and 
some supervision has been given to the building operations, 
there is not very much left wherewith to pay overhead 
charges, and a contribution to the private income. If the 
client demands a great deal of personal attention, such 
undertakings are likely to be run by the professional man 
at a financial loss. But the loss would be far greater if 
the client were dissatisfied. 
We would recommend the architect to realise the changed 
conditions of to-day and with best possible grace embrace 


| 


ONE-LIGHT CRYSTAL PENDANTS, 


the necessity of devoting some time in showrooms with 
his client in selecting the fittings which are to be used. 
With the different sums of money allocated in the estimate 
on a memorandum before the client it will be found that 
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The Ideal Indirect Cylinder enables the hot 
water supply to be combined with radiator heating 
from the same boiler. This arrangement also 
prevents the deposit of lime in boiler and pipes, a 
condition common to the “direct’’ method. 

The water withdrawn for domestic use does not pass through the boiler at all, but is 
heated indirectly by means of the annular heater fitted in the cylinder and connected to the 
radiator system. For soft water districts the Ideal Indirect Cylinders are made of copper. 
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his attitude towards any increase of expenditure will be 
far more reasonable when in the presence of a fine array of 
manufactures. ach fitting of taste and quality selected 
is going to contribute towards the success of the whole 
house and towards the complete satisfaction of the client. 
With the ever-growing desire on the part of the public 
to reduce domestic work to an absolute minimum many 
decorative details have undergone great changes. Door 
furniture is now made in materials which only need 
occasional cleaning and then only of the very simplest 
character. There are many craftsmen who have devoted 
much time and energy in perfecting these accessories. 
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Messrs. Robert Adams have opened a new showroom in | 
Orchard Street, Westminster, where they display many 
tasteful designs for door furniture surrounded by their © 
patents for door springs and draught-proof fittings. Messrs, 
W. & R. Leggott, Ltd., and Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons, 
both in High Holborn, greatly add to the variety of designs ; 
available. Messrs. Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd, | 
have a patent safeguard reversible casement hinge which | 
should not be overlooked. Messrs. William Morris & Co., 
Ltd., with Messrs. Humphries Jackson. & Ambler, haye | 
established fine reputations for domestic leaded light 
designs, supported by the use of first-class materials and _ 
workmanship. Nothing adds greater charm to a room 
than well made and designed leaded lights. Some styles of | 
architecture demand the exclusive use of plate glass, but | 
in these matters the profession can be relied upon to advise _ 
their clients correctly. | 
Whilst sanitary arrangements hardly form part of an | 
article on interior decoration, one is apt to be drawn into — 
giving some slight attention to the very necessary comforts 
of the clients. Bath rooms and lavatories are, of course, 
designed in an ideal way if tiles and enamel paints are i 
incorporated in their scheme. Tiled dados have been _ 
manufactured in an almost unlimited variety. Messrs. 
W. B. Simpson & Son, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, representing | 
Messrs. Maw & Co., of Jackfield, are able to contribute a 
very tasteful display. Messrs. Mintons have a reputation i 
| 


for tiles which is world-wide, and the Marble Mosaic O., | 
Ltd., Bristol, can show some novelties in Terrazzo. The : 
showroom of The Leeds Fireclay Co., Ltd., and Messrs. — 
John Boultons, Ltd., should be visited in this connection. — 
Messrs. Gordon & Alexander, Ltd., can offer a very exten- 
sive stock of all styles to all who visit their showrooms. | 
With regard to paints and enamels these should invariably | 
be specified. Inferior materials will lead to many regrets. — 
Messrs. Walter Carson Messrs. Hadfields, Merton, Ltd., and — 
Silicate Paint Co., J. B. Orr & Co,, Ltd., are makers of fine 
colours. Robbialac white enamel gives great satisfaction. — 
Messrs. W.S8. Merrikin, Ltd., also have a fine colour range. _ 
In the kitchen the application of a tiled dado is very effec- 
tive and useful. The evaporisation of steam from the process _ 
of cooking should never be lost sight of when planning the _ 
decoration of a kitchen, and paper, whether glazed or matt, 
is, in spite of the very best workmanship, frequently apt — 
to become loose. It may appear to be quite a simple’ 
matter to select a sink, but many people will inform the 
architect that some practical knowledge is advisable in 
this matter. Messrs. Doultons, Ltd., Messrs. The Leeds 
Fireclay Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Thomas Crapper & Co., 
Ltd., are firms one calls to mind as producing excellent 
patterns of a practical character. The draining board 
also needs careful design. The mentioning of this detail 
may appear to be trivial, but the writer’s whole aim in this — 
article is to convince the profession that their reputations 
can be made or marred by the small things connected with 
a house. If every time the crockery is washed the un- 
practical draining board asserts itself a mental reflection 
will sooner or later be registered against the architect. — 

The kitchen floor, in fact flooring in general, is receiving 
far more consideration to-day. Clients have realised 
that it is not always the most economic method to use 
a plain boarded floor and cover the same with carpets 01 
lino. Carpets to-day are expensive, especially large ones, 
and their price can be taken into consideration when plan- 
ning and decorating the different rooms. Another con- 
sideration not to be lightly overlooked is the question of 
labour saving. Carpets are expensive to buy and diffi: 
cult to keep clean. Magbestic jointless floors, Mar. 
bolith jointless floors, and Linolite are three patents which 
should be considered. These composition floors can be s¢ 
laid as to form a curved join with the skirting. By thit 
method dust can be removed by the mere passage of 4 
mop. Small rugs or mats laid on these composition floor: 
will complete and embellish a very effective surface. Some 
prefer wood blocks. The Patent Oak Flooring Co., Ltd. 
Birmingham, are experts at this work. Whilst this 
certainly the age for mass production and standardisation 
it is not in any way to be inferred that mass productio! 
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of a necessity means a loss of quality. In fact, the exact 
contrary is the universal experience. Manufacturers 
cannot afford to produce a single article of poor quality. 
They have no idea where any individual article will be 
fitted, and in consequence insist upon a very high standard 
of quality for all their products. This is specially applicable 
to Woco doors, and all the goods these producers make. 
It applies equally well to the manufacturers Bryce 
White & Co., and Boulton & Paul. 

With regard to cooking apparatuses in small houses, the 
general tendency is to leave out the old kitcheners and 
use gas for cooking. Electricity is in some districts offered 
at a low rate, and in these parts enters into active com- 
petition with gas. The “Sentry”? hot water boiler has 
been universally approved. The ‘ Sovereign” welded 
iron domestic boiler is well known amongst the profession as 
a boiler which fulfils many claims. The Bruster’s Glow 
Worm boilers have also been appreciated for their many 
sterling qualities. The Hot Cross boiler is also a very 
practical design. Messrs. Sydney Flavel’s, of Leamington, 
have placed some beautifully finished gas cookers on the 
market at very reasonable prices. 

Messrs. Camelon Iron Co., Ltd., Falkirk, have placed 
on the market their patent open fire portable stove under 
the title of “The Shield.” The stove is arranged with 
alternative gas or coal oven. This stove is a port- 
able form of the firm’s well-known “Signet”? combina- 
tion grate. Overmantels, if used, should be simple in 
character. Messrs. Rippers, Ltd., the West London 
Timber & Moulding Co., Ltd., Messrs. Duncan Tucker 
& Sons, Ltd., and Cardall’s Timber and Joinery Co., 
Ltd., are a few of the first-rank joinery manufacturers 
which should be included in any list drawn up. Messrs. 
Oliver & Sons, Ltd., possess one of the finest timber yards 
in the country. In connection with heating there are a 
number of different systems. Thousands still cling to the 
open grate, with its cheerful glowing fire. Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran & Co. introduced some years ago the “ Heaped 
Fire,”’ which revolutionised all preconceived ideas on this 
subject. Messrs. The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd., have a 
very practical patent which can be made to serve a double 
purpose. The “Cozy” Stove offers the conveniences and 
advantages both of an open fire and of a closed-in slow 
combustion, continuous burning stove, from which several 
rooms can be heated without extra consumption of fuel. 
Installed in an entrance hall, either standing out on the 
hearth or set back in a heating chamber, formed in the 
recess of the chimney breast, with hot air flues rising from 
the top of stove, and an iron deflector plate, the heat 
passes through a louvre ventilator into the hall and is 
deflected into the sitting-room behind and to the bed- 
rooms above. Cold fresh air is carried into the heating 
chamber through an inlet at floor level. 

For central heating Messrs. Chas. Kinnell’s, Messrs. 
Henry Walker & Son, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Messrs. 
F. A. Norris & Dutton, Messrs. Newton Chambers, and 
The National Radiator Co., Ltd., with their Ideal radiators, 
will be found able to satisfy the most exacting clients. 
Messrs. The Lea Valley Engineering Co., Ltd., should not 
be forgotten with their pipeless heating system. On 
the question of wall decoration it is very difficult to make 
any suggestions. A client’s ideas on the subject of his 
pictures should be consulted at an early stage. If he has 
prints he will need the best tones to show off their beauties. 
If he desires to hang oil paintings it will be necessary to 
keep the colours of the wall neutral. Everything, in fact, 
largely depends on the client’s personal wishes. The 
“SX” board can be used, and is used as a very effective 
background for all pictures. The same applies to Veronese 
panelling. 

The British Fibrocement Works, Ltd., have introduced 
some panel sheets which have definite decorative values. 
The Elo Asbestos Panels, Ltd., have also placed on the 
market panelling in asbestos which has all the character 
of oak. Some prefer wood-panelled’ rooms. Messrs. 
Allied Arts & Crafts Guild have executed some wonderful 
work in this class of decoration. In the hall nothing can 
prove more effective than a distempered wall. Duresco 
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has established itself as a very good and serviceable dis- | 
temper, and the colour range contains some charming tints: ! 
The same may be truthfully said of Hall’s washable dis- _ 
tempers. The colour card patterns of this latter quality — 
are very extensive, and the years that Hall’s have been 
on the market should be sufficient guarantee for their | 
quality. 

The selection of correct and suitable electrical fittings — 
is a matter that needs every care. It is quite impossible 
to select one pattern and apply it successfully to all the — 


A. ONE-LIGHT PENDANT WITH CUT CRYSTAL DROPS 
AND CHAINS. B. ONE-LIGHT HALL LANTERN, 
GALLERY CHAIN AND CEILING PLATE IN ANTIQUE 
BRONZE OR OXYDIZED SILVER. | 

| 
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different decorative schemes in a house. The hall needs . 
a fitting in keeping with its functions. Through the | 
kindness of Messrs. Richson & Co. some very char 
and inexpensive fittings are illustrated in this ar 
Manufacturers have realised that the middle classes 
as appreciative of fine designs as their more wealthy fe 
citizens. In consequence the market displays m 
tasteful designs at very moderate prices. The li 
every room should radiate illumination without obt 
itself unduly upon the occupants. The fittings cai 
selected so as to form the finishing touches, the diame 
so to speak, of the whole decorative scheme. Ma 

the methods by which experts consider that light ca 
diffused over a room so as to be effective for all reasoi 
purposes. Economy in the choice of electrical fittin 
going to be a very false investment. Clients shoul 
any of the following firms and judge and compa 
fittings displayed before coming to a definite decis 
Messrs. Richson & Co., Oxford Street ; Messrs. The G 
Electric Co., Ltd., Kingsway ; Messrs. Duncan & Wa 
Ltd., Berners Street ; Messrs. J. Wolff & Sons, 12, 
mill Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.1; Messrs. 
Western Electric Co.; and Messrs. Edey & Co. All1 
firms undertake installation work as well as the m 
facture of special designs should such a necessity arise 

Messrs. W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., 
Messrs. Callender’s Cable Co., Ltd., manufacture fle 
mctallie electrical wire casing of a very high quality whi 
whilst not of a decorative character, greatly contribu 
towards the freedom of the decorator when dealing 
an electrical installation. 

Messrs. J. A. Crabtree & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. Wands 
worth Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd., produce high 
class current-saving switches which will be found a ver 
sound investment. With regard to houses situated 0 
side the sphere of gas and electricity the Incanto Acetylene 
generators produced by Messrs. Thorn & Hoddle will be 
found to give every satisfaction at a very reasonable cost. 
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E have previously pointed out that convenience 
should be the primary factor in determining 
the position of every Switch mams 
in the installation. Suchcon- 
venience—to say nothing of 
an appreciable economy in 
current—is easily effected by 
the inclusion of intermediate 
Switches at any number of 
points, and our diagram shows INTERMEDIATE 
an example of one light con- 
trolled from three positions. 
* * * 
The “Crabtree” 5-amp. Inter- 
mediate Switch (of which we illustrate the Flat Type) 
embodies all the sound principles that have made 
“Crabtree Products” famous. It can be supplied in 
the flat, semi-recessed and flush types, is identical 
in appearance with our Standard Twoway types, 


and is a sound example of progressive Electrical 
Craftsmanship. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.” 
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General News. 


BARKING Town.—Messrs. Thomas Young & Sons have given 
notice to proceed with the erection of houses in Ripple Road 
and Movers Lane for which plans were passed some time ago. 
—Mr. Chas. Gray has prepared a scheme for 56 houses in 
Netherlands Gardens and negotiations are taking place regarding 
the question of subsidy and’ density per acre.—Plans passed : 
7 shops and house, Ribble Road, for Messrs. Edward Glenny & 
Son. 

CLapHAM.—The L.C.C. Education Committee are to enlarge 
the Acre Lane Home for mentally defective boys at a cost of 
£9,000. 

Cotne.—Messrs. John Kenyon, Ltd., brewers, Cloughfold, 
Rawtenstall, are proposing to make structural alterations to 
the Cross Keys Inn, 10 Colne Lane, and to the Robin Hood 
Inn, Waterside Road. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Samual Taylor, architect, 78 Manchester Road, Burnley. 

Coutspon.—The Urban District Council are to get tenders 
for the erection of 96 houses on a site in Chipseed Valley.—It 
is proposed to convert the Lecture Hall, High Street, into a 
public library. The Council are asking the Surrey County 
Council to provide a secondary school for boys, a technical 
school and a central school.—Plans passed : 42 houses, Brighton 
Road, Messrs. C. H. Gibsons, Ltd.; 6 houses, St. Andrews 
Road, for Messrs. Malsons, Ltd. 

CoventrRyY.—Extensions at the Corporation gas works are 
proposed at a cost of £266,000.—Four houses are to be erected 
in Abbott’s Lane at a cost of £1,785. 

Croypon.—The Corporation Mental Hospital Committee 
recommend the erection of 12 houses for employees upon the 
mental hospital estate-—The Ministry of Health will only 
sanction a loan of £28,100 for the erection of 34 houses and 
28 tenements at Thornton Road.—The borough engineer has 
been instructed to prepare plans for additional slipper baths 
and a swimming bath at Thornton Heath.—Plans passed: 16 
houses, Fairlands Avenue, for Mr. A. Duckit ; 50 houses, Green 
Lane and Florida Road, for Mr. W. G. Ingram; 6 houses and 
shops, Brigstock Road, for Messrs. Truett & Steel, Ltd. ; 
6 houses, Purley Way, for Mr. A. H. Jones ; 12 houses, Limps- 
field Avenue, for Mr. P. Richardson; 12 houses, Chartham 
Street, for Messrs. J. B. & W. B. Hemmings ; 20 houses, Ross 
Road, for Mr. S. Jefferies; 18 houses and garages, Beulah 
Hill, for Messrs. New & Marriage; 8 houses, Avondale Road, 
for Messrs. Scratchley Bros. 

Dover.—The Minister of Health will be prepared to sanction 
a loan of £3,500 for the erection of a covered shelter in the 
Granville Gardens.—The. Education Committee are recon- 
sidering plans for a proposed open air school.—In connection 
with the scheme for the erection of 200 houses on the Astor 
Avenue site, approval has been given to an arrangement with 
the second panel of architects subject to it being clearly under- 
stood that the fee of £10 per house is to be paid in respect of 
50 or any lesser number of houses. The scheme has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health, with specific approval to 
the erection of 56 houses. The Housing Committee have con- 
sidered 15 rough sketch plans submitted by the second panel 
of architects and discussed various points with Messrs. H. E. V. 
Stone and A. H. Steele who attended on behalf of the panel, 
and agreed upon designs and also the lay out prepared by the 
borough engineer.—The Housing Committee recommend the 
tender of Messrs. G. Lewis & Sons (Dover), Ltd., £6,064, for 
the erection of 16 brick houses at Edred Road. Their prices for 
concrete slab houses and Lean concrete block houses were £5,680 
and £5,872 respectively. - 

GRAVESEND.—Messrs. Delarne & Carden have a scheme for 
extensions to the Bon Marche, Princes Street. 

HastinepEen.—The Lancashire Education Sub-committee 
recommend the acceptance of a scheme for extensions to the 
Haslingden Secondary School. The plans have been prepared 
by the county architect, Mr. H. Little, of 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. 

InrorD.—The Library Committee have approved plans and 
specifications prepared by the surveyor for the central library. 
—A proposal is under consideration for the erection of 140 
houses to complete the Horns Road housing estate.—Plans 
passed: 46 houses, Beddington Road and Wallington Road, 
for Mr. R. Stroud; 115 houses and 26 garages, Castle View 
Gardens and Wanstead Lane, for Messrs. Hobbs Bros.; 92 
houses, St. Edmunds Road, St. Helen’s Road, Beehive Lane 
and Cranbrook Rise, for Mr. A. P. Griggs; 22 houses, Clifford 
Gardens, for Messrs. P. E. Brand, Ltd.; 4 houses and shops, 
Green Lane, for Mr. H. H. Poole; 18 houses, Avenue Gardens. 
for Mr. J. Winkle ; 5 houses, Golfe Road, for Mr. P. G. Ashton. 

InLInGwortH.—The parochial Church Council of St. Mary’s 
Church at Illingworth, near Halifax, Yorks, are proposing to 


make considerable alterations to the church. The plans are 


prepared by Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, Halifax, and — 


the following contracts have been placed :—General building 
contractors, Messrs. Baxendale & Sons, Halifax; carpenters 
and joiners, Messrs. L. Lee & Sons; plumbers, Mr. P. R. 


Stopford; plasterers, Messrs. Emmott & Kingham, all of 


Halifax. 

LEICESTER.—The Education Committee recommend the 
acquisition of Winthorpe, Westcotes Drive, at the price of £2,100, 
for extending the boys’ hostel. : 


LreicuH.—The Board of Management of the Leigh Infirmary 


are proposing to erect an additional wing at the institution, — 


provision being made for new wards for females and children, 
and a Nurses’ Home. The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
J. G. Prestwich & Sons, architects, Bradshawgate, Leigh. The 
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contract has been secured at £22,667 by Messrs. T. Collier & — 


Sons, contractors, Brown Street, Leigh, Lancs. 
LuanpupNo.—The following tenders have been accepted; 
Messrs. Lloyd Jones, Wallasey, £12,906, for 19 houses, and 
£5,756 for 12 houses ; Messrs. W. Dobinson & Sons, Llandudno, 
£7,071 for 10 houses. ie 
Marron.—It is understood that the Malton Hospital Board 
have decided, subject to building contracts turning out as 
anticipated, to commence the building of a new hospital at 
Malton this spring. The total cost is estimated at about £16,000, 
and of this amount £12,000 has been raised. The architect for 


‘the scheme is Mr. J. E. Bladen, 12 Pressons Row, Liverpool. 
MancHESTER.—The parochial Church Council of Holy Inno- — 


cents Church, Wilmslow Road and Wilbraham Road, Fallow- 
field, Manchester, have decided to go forward with a scheme 
of the provision of a Church of England girls’ central school — 


in the present school buildings. The plans are being prepared | 
by Mr. C. A. Hindle, architect and surveyor, 16 John Dalton | 


Street, Manchester. . 


OLDHAM.—The Oldham Town Council at its next meeting is | 
to be asked to sanction the purchase of a large plot of land | 


containing about 35 acres at Middleton Junction from the 
L.M.S. Railway Co., for the erection of a large generating station, 
which is estimated to cost over £200,000. The scheme for the 
erection and the equipment is being prepared by Mr. Robert 
Blackmore, consulting engineer, in collaboration with Mr. 
Ogden, the electricity works manager. 


PopLtaR.—The Borough Council propose a scheme for 72 or > 


96 houses and flats on a site at Millwall.—Plans passed : addi- 
tions Poplar Hospital, East India Dock Road, for Messrs. 


Harris & Wardrop; additions 34 Campbell Road, for Messrs. | 


Andrews & Peascod. 


Purtey.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 8 houses, Cliff End Road, | 
for Mr. J. P. Oldaker. = | 


SANDERSTEAD.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: 
three new streets off Selsden Road, for Messrs. Richard Cos- | 
tain & Sons, Ltd. = | 

SHEFFIELD.—The Trustees and Vicar, the Rev. H. W. 
Maskey, of St. George’s Church, contemplate expending upwards | 
of £1,000 on the improvements to the edifice. The plans have | 
been prepared by Mr. Tumell, architect, Riverside Road, 
Sheffield, and the contract is placed with Messrs. E. Powell & 
Sons, builder, Cavendish Street, Sheffield.’ . 

StoKE-on-TRENT.—Fight houses are to be erected in May 
Street, Burslem, at a cost of £3,600, for rehousing purposes.— 
The tender of Messrs. Samuel Gee & Sons, Ltd., Derby, £329,000, 
has been accepted for the erection of 700 houses at the Meir 
and the Abbey, Hanley. = | 

Wican.—The Education Committee of the Borough Council 
propose the erection of a new elementary school for the district: 
of Pemberton. The plans are being prepared in the office of 
the borough surveyor, Mr. R. B. Donald, M.1I.C.E., Municipal, 
Buildings, Library Street, Wigan. 

WortLry.—The Wortley Rural Council have placed the 
following contracts with Sheffield firms for the erection of 132) 
houses in various parts of the area, subject to the approval of 
the Minister of Health :—40 houses at Mortomley (£19,134 185.), 
Messrs. Marlow & Sons ; 20 houses at Stannington (£9,892) and 
20 houses at.Oughtibridge (£9,700), J. W. Bailey & Sons, 
Tinsley ; 20 houses at Ecclesfield (£9,469 1s. 6d.), R. Charles- 
worth, Sheffield; 16 houses at Loxley (£7,828), J. Bertram, 
Wadsley Bridge; 10 houses at Grenoside (£4,490), Moses) 
Simpson, Hillsborough; and 6 houses at Tankersley (£3,240), 
E. Streets, Mottomley. Engineer to the Council, Mr. F. 
Thurlby, Greno Buildings, Grenoside, Sheffield. 

The Ministry of Health have confirmed the order for the 
acquisition of land at Hendon, Little Stanmore and Kingsbury 
by the London County Council for a large housing scheme, on 


condition that 30 acres are reserved for an open space. |. 


146 houses on 
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From “The American Architect.” 


The Claims of Old and New in Architecture. 


The discussion as to the fate of the City Churches 
and of Waterloo Bridge is one which centres round 
the everlasting controversy between the claims of the 
past and present in matters of building. In the case 
of the City Churches we believe that at the present 
time opinion is more conservative than it will be in the 
course of another generation. We think that certain 
churches—including All Hallows, Lombard Street ; 
St. Albans, Wood Street ; and St. Stephen, Coleman 
Street—will be weighed in a fair balance and be found 
wanting in sufficient esthetic merit to warrant their 
retention, standing as they do on sites of increasing 
value in the crowded business quarters of London. 
At present a great name protects them rather than 
any intrinsic merit they possess, and protection which 
is chiefly based on sentiment is not a secure shield. In 
the case of Waterloo Bridge the position is a different 
one, as the reasons for which the construction of a new 
bridge is advocated do not rest on very secure foun- 
dations. But if a new and greater Waterloo Bridge 
were necessary for the development of communica- 
tions in London and if no reasonable alternatives were 
open we should say that it must be sacrificed whatever 
intrinsic excellence it possessed. 

In dealing with such questions we may reasonably 
ask what can be replaced and what cannot. We 
could hardly replace medizval sculptures such as those 
at Rheims except by a laborious process of copyism 
from such casts and photographs as exist, and we could 
not replace the medizval glass destroyed in the War 
at all, so that medieval works,wherever they exist, must 
be regarded as irreplaceable, and consequently any 
proposal to demolish them can be opposed with 
exceedingly strong reasons. With regard to a work 
like Rennie’s bridge the case is altogether different. 
Tf it were necessary because of its insecurity to 


demolish the bridge we could replace it line for line 
and arch for arch, and to all intents and purposes the 
new bridge would have exactly the same esthetic 
value as the original structure, nor do we think the 
most ardent sentimentalist would have any real cause 
to complain. Probably a good deal of opposition to 
such a proposal were it advanced would come from 
those who would hold that the temptation to introduce 
changes in the design would be too strong to be resisted 
by anyone entrusted with the work. But we believe 
few would care whether actual stonework from the old 
bridge were incorporated in the new structure or not, 
as the stones would have no value which exclusively 
belonged to their era. 

Again, we must feel that the difficulty of designing a 
new and fine bridge is largely one of the allowance 
which would probably have to be made for modern 
traffic conditions both by water and by road. A long 
series of comparatively small stone arches is infinitely 
more pleasing than a shorter one and a stone bridge 
in itself looks better then one of steel. A compara- 
tively narrow bridge is preferable to a wider one, 
and in all these directions modern conditions exercise 
pressure in the direction of forcing the adoption of the 
less wsthetic alternative. The oldest form of bridge 
rising on either side to the crown of an arch is both 
esthetically satisfactory and impressive, but modern 
conditions would at once rule out such a structure, even 
in a rural lane crossing a stream. 

So we naturally feel, in these cases, anxious to retain 
what we feel never could be repeated, otherwise the 
pleas of the antiquarian would meet with little indepen- 
dent support. 

The desire to retain what is old therefore arises from 
two different reasons, one of which appeals to a com- 
paratively small body of antiquarians and is to preserve 
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AMANDA ANDERSON McCARTHY MEMORIAL CHAPEL, CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
ALFRED E1coHueR, Architect; H. W. BisHop, Supervising Architect. 


From “The American A, chitect.”’ 


what is old simply for reasons of association. Another 
and stronger reason is the fear that when a building 
is once destroyed the forces that compel its replace- 
ment by something entirely different will be too 
strong to be resisted. 


AMANDA ANDERSON McCARTHY MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
ALFRED EICHLER, Architect ; H. W. Br 


The best and safest manner to secure the retention 
of what has come down to us from the past seems to be 
to adapt, utilise and alter it so as to give it a reasonable 
value for to-day needs. Antiquarianism is often a 


danger to the preservation of what has come down to us, 
because it involves resistance to making any changes 


and divides buildings into two classes, dead and living. 


Crosby Hall could not under modern conditions have _ 


been allowed to occupy a valuable city site, but trans- 


, CARTHAY CENTER, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
sHoP, Supervising Architect. 
From “The American Architect.” 


planted to Chelsea it has been given a long lease of life | 


and adapted to new and altered conditions. We should 


like to hear of many more such cases, for it is by using 
what is old rather than attempting to keep it as it 
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ands that we can preserve the best which has come to 
; from past times. 

We commented recently on the adopted method 
r preserving Clopton Bridge at Stratford-on-Avon by 
storing it to its original state and providing for traffic 
quirements by throwing a light ferro-concrete bridge 
-earry vehicles chock-a-block with the old structure. 
his seems to us to be thoroughly unsound. The near 
cinity of a ferro-concrete bridge would make the 
iginal structure look like a toy. Hach bridge will 
oil the effect of the other, and it would seem to be 
eferable seeing that this was the only feasible 
sition for a bridge to have demolished the older one, 
ilding in its place a fine stone bridge which would 
rve all purposes. 

It is interesting to speculate as to what would have 
en the fate of Old London Bridge if it existed in 
r midst. Should we now have repaired it or altered 
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it or restored it to its earlier state. Probably the 
London County Council would have met with cries 
of protest had they determined on the radical course of 
removal, compared with which the controversy over 
Waterloo Bridge is mere child’s play. The pertinent 
questions seem to us to be to think first whether we 
can or not replace what is demolished and, above all, 
whether we can or cannot utilise what has come down 
to us from past times with a certain amount of altera- 
tion. By taking too strong a line about the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings without alteration, we are 
dividing building into two classes—museum pieces 
and the buildings of to-day, and the danger is that 
future generations may come to the conclusion that 
museum pieces cannot be retained. There is much to 
do in this country in adapting what belongs to the past 
to suit the requirements of the present, and this is 
and will be the best policy of preservation open to us. 


Our Illustrations. 


HOUSE AT GERRARD’S CROSS, BUCKS. L. H. Bucknett, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


@ 


VILLA IN NEW ZEALAND, 


Architects. 


Massey & Morean, 
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Mr. Lanchester has written a good and interesting hook 
on the subject of town planning, which has engaged much 
of his attention for many years, and forms a subject on 
which both architects and the public they serve have much 
to learn. Excepting where the laying out of a garden city 
is in question it is unfortunate in this country that town 
planning is very much hampered by actual conditions. 
We can see clearly the mistakes made in the past, but the 
remedy lies in many cases in schemes of change and re- 
construction which are too costly to be entertained. The 
only way to proceed is by very gradual steps, but to make 
this method successful the steps must form part of a co- 
ordinated and unchangeable whole which is agreed upon 
and in accordance with which all future work is done. 
In this country the question is also complicated by the 
objection which the average man feels to submit to any 
deprivation of his individual right of action. Here the 
right policy would seem to be to secure his material inter- 
ests by recognising his rights and the sacredness of private 
property, and at the same time compelling him to part with 
property where required in the interests of the community, 
compensating him fully for any deprivation of an income- 
producing site. 

But what is most wanted here is that the public should 
be made to clearly understand that such control of future 
action is necessary in the interests of our towns, and further 
that even rural districts cannot with safety be allowed to 
develop in a haphazard or casual manner. This is the 
more difficult, for even architects frequently show an 
extraordinary inability to visualise the effects of lay-out 
schemes even if they consist of the very simple problem 
of placing a house in the best position on a free site. We 
have the added difficulty to-day that our public buildings 
are of relatively less importance to the life of the com- 
munity than was the case formerly, and that, whereas in 
Greece the public buildings were a necessary part of civic 
life, they are to-day to many of us accidental and external 
features hardly touching our activities, which are for the 
most part directed towards personal and individualistic 
ends. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the first 
treats of the historical development of the subject in 
eight chapters, while the second deals with civic hygiene, 
preliminary studies, communications, allocation of areas, 
planning for commerce and industries, housing, education 
and recreation, civic and social centres, parks and open 
spaces, the furnishing of the city, scale and proportion, 
tradition, town planning in the Dominions, modern 
practice, social demands, technical methods and the 
esthetic outlook. 

The most difficult of all questions relating to the subject 
appears to be that of the nature and extent of probable 
future growth. Even a good and well thought out scheme 
is often worse than useless if it proves too large, and one 
of the dreariest of all sights is that of a large building 
estate which has “ missed fire,” leaving a large tract of 
country spoiled and in process of becoming a slum. We 
often feel that the imagination of enthusiasts leads them 
astray in these matters, and that it would be much better 
if they laid out smaller units, often contenting themselves 
with adding to an existing nucleus instead of spoiling 
virgin country by trying to create new centres. The 
creation of a comparatively small garden city is often an 
immense undertaking, and is not one which is satisfactorily 
completed by allocating sites for public buildings which 
remain unbuilt. There is too much building round centres 
which are never created except on paper. In larger matters 
we have cases like Birkenhead, where roads were laid 
out and paved in expectation of the town rivalling 
Liverpool, a condition which remained unfulfilled. We do 
not think we have reason to anticipate the geometrical 
increase which occurred during the nineteenth century, 


i 
* “The Art of Town Planning.” By Henry Vaughan- Lan- 

chester. Universal Art Series. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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for commercial and social prospects do not appear ) 
warrant such a conception. 

The town planner should, therefore, devote his attentiy 
to remedying defects in our towns slowly and in accordai 
with a comprehensive plan, and in our rural districts w) 
the inception of schemes on a modest scale, and where, 
possible to form additions to existing centres rather th, 
entirely new ones. 

We want to stop the destruction of the country betwe, 
centres of population, and at the same time to make th), 
centres more attractive, and knowing how quickly - 
ditions change and new ideals spring up we should, 
possible, try to solve these problems which can be complet] 
in a reasonably short span of years. 

We can confidently recommend Mr. Lanchester’s wo, 
which is both comprehensive and clearly stated, to tha 
interested in a most important study. | 


“ Dalmatia.” By Horatio F. Brown, LL.D., with colom) 
illustrations by Walter Tyndale, R.I. Messrs. A. &. 
Black, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dalmatia has for many years claimed the interest of ip 
architectural profession and of all those who can appreciie 
beautiful buildings. Robert Adam (1764) published 
book on Spalato and Diocletian’s Palace. Much of Adais 
classic work undoubtedly was inspired by what he hj 
studied in this country. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in 18. 
produced a further record of the beauties of this strip { 
land on Adriatic, and A. A. Paton, in 1849, was follow] 
in 1881 by Freeman with records on the country. The le 
Sir Thomas Jackson, Bart., R.A., published works 4 
Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria (Oxford, 1887). Thi 
who intend to visit the Dalmatia for purposes of stuy 
should, prior to starting, spend some time in examiniz 
Sir Thomas’s volumes. The object of the present wi 
is to publish a book which can be taken with the stud«t 
or traveller. The volume seeks to incorporate in a sml 
compass some of the main facts which previous masts 
have brought to the public and professional notice, as wells 
the personal observations of the author, who has paid viss 
to the country at different times. 

The volume is illustrated by a number of colour-pli: 
reproductions of paintings by Walter Tyndale, R.I. The 
paintings, it will be realised, serve two distinct purpos. 
They are sufficiently architectural in character to insp? 
one with a wish to spend some time in a closer observatii 
of the buildings. The illustrations also make a stro? 
appeal to those who love colour, and have a desire to vit 
places where sunshine produces beautiful colour schens 
which are enriched by many local surroundings of spec! 
interest: No. 1, “The Lion of St. Mark, Zara.” 12 
colours harmonise very pleasingly, the rendering is perhas 
a trifle too pictorial. No. 2, “ Porta Terraferma Zari’ 
Architecturally this gateway must be of considera® 
interest, the artist has indicated slightly some details tlt 
many would delight in examining personally. As a pict? 
the colouring is rather monatone and lacking in contrastiz 
values. Yellow prevails everywhere, and though t 
picture is intended to convey glorious weather flooding t? 
scene in one mass of sunshine, one knows that brilliat 
light produces also contrasting shadows, and these ~ 
miss in this composition. No. 3, “ A Wellhead at Zar: 
In this picture the artist has again chosen a brilliant de, 
with the result that everything is bathed in light and ? 
are unable to realise the ornamental forms that are sligh’’ 
indicated. The background is rather worried and migt 
effectively have been treated in a simpler manner. No., 
“ High Street, Sebenico.” This is a very successful BY 
tration, the picture contains many beautiful tones and 
shadows are well drawn. No.5, “ The Duomo of Sebenic 
is charming, the architecture is correctly suggested and fl 
of interest ; the touch of deep blue in the distance is Vv 
happily introduced, lending a correct value to the sky a 
other details. No. 7, “The Market of Spalato,” is als 
delightful painting, well reproduced. No. 9, “San Fre 
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MEMORIAL DESIGN, TEMPLE Moorzt & Moors, Architects. 


0, near Spalato,” is another very good piece of colour 
k, and the reproduction does credit to the block maker 
| printers. No. 10, ‘The Ruins of Saloma,” have 
n rendered in soft, delicate tones which do not add to 
interest ; after being rather spoilt by the previous 
‘trations the effect is a trifle dull. No. 11, ‘ Castel 
verlengo, Traii.” This illustration, as a water-colour, 
full of charm ; as a subject of architectural interest one 
ld have liked to see more of the detail. 
ch of the Duomo of Traii.”” Here we have a very 
cult subject to treat successfully. Mr. Tyndale gives 
a good idea of the beauties of this porch. The drawing 
lot laboured in any way, the detail is just sufficiently 
cated to enable one to form a correct estimate of the 
dle design. No. 13, ‘‘ One of the Gates of Traii,” is 

quite so happy. One would have liked to see 
ater care in the drawing of the porch. The artist has 
icated in a very delightful manner the detail in a distant 
rch tower, but has apparently lost interest in the near 
ail ; the colouring, too, lacks contrasts. No. 14, 
esina.”” This view and reproduction belongs to one 
the best in the book. No. 15, ‘The Doorway of the 
omo of Curzola,” reveals another fine representation 
architectural detail. No. 16, ‘‘ Ragusa.” This shows 
leasant picture conveying nothing very exciting. No. 17, 
he Upper Cloister at San Francisco, Ragusa.” The 
rtyard is good, under the vaulting of the cloisters the 
Ist seems to have lost the correct distances. This part 
the picture is flat and, in consequence, disappointing. 
. 18, “ The Cloisters of San Domenico, Ragusa.” One 
sht be inclined to place this picture first in order of merit. 
® detail has been well indicated and each feature of 


No. 12, “ The’ 


interest takes its correct position in relation to its surround- 
ings. The sense of perspective is very well depicted, 
the patch of blue sky at the top of the picture is a touch 
of genius in the composition. No. 19, “The Minceta 
Tower, Ragusa.” This illustration seems to lack power ; 
the tower is a massive piece of masonry and yet the picture 
does not overawe one in the proper way. No. 20, * Cavtat 
Ragusa Vecchia,” is a piece of brilliant painting, full of 
sunshine and warmth. No. 22, ‘‘ The Monastry at Savina,” 
Here the point of view has been well chosen and the picture 
is a fine study in blues and greens. No. 23, “ Cattaro,” is 
another gem, the mountains have just sufficient detail 
to give them their proper place in the composition. The 
whole volume is wonderful value in every respect. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Aprit 10, 1875. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S PAINTINGS AND PoTrTErRy. 


We understand that Mr. Gladstone is about to follow up the 
sale of his house on Carlton House Terrace, by the disposal of the 
pictures which enriched its walls, together with the collection 
of pottery and porcelain which, it is well known, took Mr, Glad- 
stone several years to collect, and which has recently been 
exhibited at the Brown Museum, in Liverpool. The sale is to 
take place at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s rooms, in June next, 
and the pictures will include about one hundred specimens. in 
the Spanish, Italian, Dutch, and English schools, together with 
engravings, bronzes, and marbles. 

The pottery and porcelain consist of choice English and foreign 
specimens. ‘The sale will also include a quantity of ornamental 
furniture, of the time of Louis XV, together with old German 
and Italian silver-gilt plate. 
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Devon and Exeter Architectural Society: Presidential Address, 
Professional Education. 
Mr. J. Lerauton Fouracre, F.R.I.B.A., Marcn 28, 1925. 


Gentlemen,—Rightly or wrongly, I suspect that the majo- 
rity of you regard a presidential address as a disagreeable 
necessity, tempered by the fact that by a merciful dispensa- 
tion of Providence it only occurs once a year; and if these 
are your feelings, | am thoroughly in sympathy with them ; 
in a reciprocal spirit, however, I trust that you will extend 
your sympathy to me, inasmuch as I not only am compelled 
to deliver it, but also to compile it ; from my point of view, 
however, as President for the time being, a presidential 
address has one aspect that appeals to me. There is no 
opportunity for discussion, and the last word rests with 
myself. And now, gentlemen, to develop my offensive 
without further preamble, there is one theme that for some 
months past has been uppermost in my thoughts with regard 
to our profession, and that is the question of educational 
facilities for our students, and in what way these could be 
improved. 
special relation to the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society, when a young man decides to pursue the career of 
an architect. 

There is one course open to him, and one only, if 
circumstances compel him, as is almost invariably the case, 
to obtain his architectural education in the district ; he is 
articled to a practising architect for a term of three, four 
or five years at a premium, and he is then provided with a 
stool in the office, and starts his professional career. So 
far so good ; but I think it will be abundantly clear to us all 
that unless an articled pupil has a genuine desire to succeed, 
and is prepared to work really hard, he would have been 
better employed in sweeping crossings or cracking stones. 
He has chosen for himself a hard and thorny path, and 
cannot hope to climb the long ladder without many years 
of hard grinding study, over and above the seven hours or 
so a day that he must put in on his office stool. 

Before pursuing this any further, let us now for a moment 
or two examine the situation from the point of view of the 
principal. He has taken a youth into his office who for 
months and months will be of very little use to him ; who 
may, in fact, be a considerable hindrance to him until he has 
begun to get some knowledge of routine work, and can make 
presentable tracings and ink in drawings and so forth. The 
principal has his own practice to attend to, with the result 
that most of the training of his pupil—I am speaking of 
what generally happens in such cases—must necessarily 
come from the staff assistants, or pupils who are in a more 
advanced stage. 

Now I think it will be obvious to you all that this is not 
by any means an ideal procedure, or one calculated to pro- 
duce the best results. The odds are far too heavy against 
the pupil. Of course, it may be argued that in a small office 
the principal is necessarily more in touch with his pupil, 
and therefore more likely to assist his education ; but against 
this we must throw into the scales the limited experience 
obtainable in a small office, where the amount of work in 
hand is comparatively small. 

Without going further into the pros and cons of the 
system, however, one plain fact emerges: that the office 
work of an articled pupil must be supplemented by further 
work and preparation for the R.I.B.A. examinations, mainly 
undertaken in the pupil’s own time. And I am sure you 
will recognise the difficulties to be encountered here, from 
the point of view of the society and the district it serves. 
Naturally the educational facilities in the larger centres, 
such as Exeter and Plymouth, are superior to those of the 
smaller towns ; but they leave much to be desired, and it 
is here, in my opinion, that the Society should take active 
steps to bring about a better state of things, and endeavour 
to come to serious grips with the all-important question of 
improved educational facilities for its younger members. 

I do not propose to have anything to say with regard 
to the proposals of the Board of Architectural Education at 
this stage, except that as one of your representatives on the 
Allied Societies Conference, I am watching your interests 
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Let us start by considering what happens, with | 
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with a jealous eye ; but I have no reason to doubt that» 
scheme, when it matures, can be made to benefit our stude 8 
to a remarkable extent. It seems to me that it is 
imperative duty of the society to recognise immediat y 
the following facts :— | 
(a) The educational facilities for our young membersy 
the district are very scanty. : | 
(b) The great distance from London is a further handic), 
(c) With a few notable exceptions, Devon and Corny] 
are remarkably deficient in first-class old work suitable > 
close study and measuring. Plymouth, in particular, 
singularly unfortunate in her lack of really good relies of :e 
ereat building eras. i 
(d) And very important—that students with all the y] 
in the world to work, and strengthen themselves in thy 
own time, need guidance and direction, or the probabily 
is that their efforts will be misdirected. | 
These four points are the first to occur to me, and I ny 
propose to indicate how in my opinion the society could asst 
in meeting them. Firstly, on the question of the lack of gc 
educational facilities for embryo architects, it appears to e 
that the soundest course for students where these are ni- 
existent would be to get into touch with one of the seve] 
Correspondence Schools. Where such facilities do exist, 
a limited degree the correspondence schools could still ¢ 
resorted to in such subjects as are not dealt with. I do it 
put this forward as an ideal, but as something definite, a] 
desirable in the absence of anything better. I feel tit 
here, however, is useful sphere of work for the society, al 
to this end I would suggest the formation of Architectul 
Education Committees within the society at Exeter al 
Plymouth, whose duty it would be to advise and asst 
students in their studies and preparation for the R.1.B.. 
examinations. I would also suggest that these committs 
should examine and report on the work of the various c- 
respondence schools, so as to be in a position both to me? 
recommendations to the students and also, if necessary, ) 
make suggestions for the guidance of such corresponder: 
schools in their courses. I will not say that the correspi- 
dence schools are ideal, but I say emphatically that thy 
provide a definite curriculum, which is one of the fit 
essentials. Those of us who have given any thought to t2 
training of young architects cannot fail to recognise the :- 
importance of organised and systematically corrected stu’, 
as compared with the best-intentioned efforts made byt 
student on his lonesome. I am quite convinced that ‘2 
committees I have suggested would be capable of renderiz 
incalculable services. 
As regards the distance from the capital you will 2 
‘wondering how I propose to obviate this. Well, it is 1- 
perative that all of us should keep as closely in touch; 
possible with the work turned out by the greatest brains) 
our profession, and there is a medium which is of great val? 
in this respect—I refer to the use of lantern slides. If > 
cannot keep in constant touch with London and its bui- 
ings ourselves—and the distance makes it both costly al 
difficult—let us employ the next best medium outsi? 
that of the professional journals, and use it as oxteunivy 
as possible. . | 
In this respect I would mention that at the last Allil 
Societies Conference I was successful in getting a resoluti! 
passed for the formation of a large and comprehensive | 


of lantern slides of important buildings, both ancient at — 
modern, to be used as a travelling collection for the bene) 
of the various allied societies. By this means, if we cant! — 
take our students to London, we can at least keep first-clé 
work constantly before their eyes, in an interesting mann, — 
I intend to persevere with this idea, and bring it) 
fruition ; and I also intend to suggest that as importa 
buildings are erected, so a set of slides illustrating th 
buildings is added to the collection. I have found t 
Plymouth students are very interested in this pea 
form of presenting specimens of the best in architect, 
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and a subsequent test of their memories has proved that 
features of interest are retained, in some cases to a surprising 
degree. as 

We now come to the third point, viz., the question of old 
buildings for measured work. Admittedly, we are ill- 
favoured in this respect; but here again is work for the 
Architectural Education Committee, or indeed the whole 
society, in the preparation of a comprehensive list of inter- 
esting old work suitable for measuring. I have seen some 
lamentable efforts by students, whose drawings were 

eatly in advance of their powers of selection. It seems 
a pity that young men should waste their time in measuring 
indifferent work for the want of a little guidance and sug- 
gestion on the part of the older members, whose judgment 
would be more matured. 

I moved a resolution at Plymouth that a list should be 
prepared of suitable buildings for study; and as far as I 


recollect, it was carried unanimously, and voted a good 


| recommend them to take their examinations. 


idea: but it remains an idea, and so it will remain unless a 
committee becomes responsible for the execution of it. 

Finally, we come to the question of guidance and direction 
to students for their studies. It will be argued that each 
principal should be responsible for assisting and controlling 
the home studies of his own pupil; but there are serious 
difficulties in the way of this. To begin with, a large per- 
centage of practising architects are not members of the 
R.1.B.A. and are naturally not conversant with the examina- 
tion requirements. They are therefore not in a position to 
exercise the necessary control over their pupil’s outside 
work; but I find it hard to believe that they would not 
Registration 
is coming, and perhaps sooner than we realise ; and on this 
account alone it is the plain duty of every practising archi- 
tect with pupils to do all in his power to insist upon the 
exainination work. 

In view, therefore, of the necessity and importance of 
guidance to students in respect of their preparation work, 
I would suggest thatthe Architectural Education Committee, 
if formed, should charge itself with such guidance, and be 


_ prepared to meet students, indicate desirable lines of study, 


and offer helpful and encouraging criticism of their drawings. 
I can promise that their task will be a pleasant one, and that 
they will find the younger members only too anxious to 
learn, and very appreciative of such assistance. 

Well, Gentlemen, I have aired my views, and told you 
what I consider the Society ought to do. It seems to me 
that frankness at this stage will do nothing but good, and 
if we are quite frank with ourselves, we must admit that 


_ our training is capable of considerable improvement, but 


we can only effect this if our members will work together 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically for the common good 
of the profession, and without any thoughts of self-aggrand- 
isement. I assume that every one of us is anxious for the 


increased efficiency of the profession as a whole, and in 


my view the soundest way to effect this is to improve the 
training of the younger members, and exercise as much 
helpful and sympathetic control over their studies as 
possible. 

There are only two more matters on which I propose to 
touch and the first of these is no novelty, but has been 
abundantly proved elsewhere. You may not all feel 
disposed to agree with me, but possibly at a later date 
I may have convincing proofs of the theory which I am 
about to develop. 

Tt has been borne in upon me that if a young man, 
before entering an architect's office, could have afew months’ 
training devoted purely to the study of ancient architecture 
and its delineation, he would enter on office work with an 


- equipment which would benefit not only himself, but also 


his principal, and, in consequence, the profession generally. 
We know that it is not possible for every student to become 
a Wren or an Inigo Jones, but a careful and detailed training 
im the orders, and the principles of classic architecture, 
which, after all, are really built up on comparatively hard- 
and-fast rules, could not but have a far-reaching effect on 
@ student’s career, vastly different from endless soul- 
destroying tracings and office routine. 
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To take one instance: how deficient are most pupils, 
even when nearing the end of their time, in any kind of 
grip of mouldings and their significance! Probably all of 
us who have had articled pupils can bear witness to this 
fact—but I contend that a few months of training in a 
technical school, on sound and orthodox lines, would form 
a groundwork, a substantial foundation, in fact, on which 
a lasting superstructure could be reared. This is no surmise 
on my part, I have actually proved it, and have seen a 
few months of training bring forth amazing results from 
youths who have ‘had no sort of previous experience of 
architecture at all. Moreover, they develop that. love 
for their work which alone can lead them on to final success. 

Of course, it is idle to contend that this suggestion will 
work miracles. If a student is half-hearted in his work, 
this method would probably make him more half-hearted 
than ever—and if it finally choked him off, well, so much 
the better for the profession. But JI am convinced that 
the serious student would become both keen and efficient 
as the result of it. 

Finally, Gentlemen,—and I can hear your sigh of relief, 
like that of the congregation when the sermon nears its 
close—there is one more aspect of education to which I 
should like to refer, and that is the education of the public. 

Probably every architect in the room has met the 
client or candid friend who starts by informing you that 
he ‘knows nothing whatever about architecture,” and 
two minutes later is telling vou exactly what you ought to 
do, and how. That man represents the general public, 
and if we could do something to advance his education 
in architecture we should be assisting ourselves. Can we 
do anything? Well, I think so. In my view, we should 
be doing good work if we used our lantern slides to educate 
the public ; if we invited them to look at reproductions of 
the best specimens of our art, accompanied by a few helpful 
remarks. There would be plenty of response, and this 
again would provide further spade work for our architectural 
committee. 

Well, gentlemen, I have reached the end. I will conclude 
by telling you what was said to me by a former President, 
when you did me the honour of electing me your President. 
The words sank in deeply at the time. They were as 
follows :—‘‘ You will try to galvanize the Society into life, 
and you will fail, just as we all have done. You will never 
get enough support to effect anything.” 

I will end by saying that I sincerely hope he will prove 
a false prophet ! 


ANNUAL MERTING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Devon and Exeter Architec- 
tural Society, which is in alliance with the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, was held on Saturday last at the 
Rooms of the Society, 24 Southernhay West, Exeter. 

The President, Mr. J. L. Fouracre, F.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth), 
was in the chair, others present being Messrs. A. J. Pinn, 
A.R.I.B.A., T.. A. Andrews, O. Ralling, L. F. Tonar, 
Lic.R.I.B.A., E. F. Hooper, Lic.R.I.B.A., R. M. Challice, 
E. Jenkin, M.S.A., John Bennett, Lic.R.I.B.A., W. J. M. 
Thomasson, A.R.I.B.A., James Jerman, F.R.I.B.A., A. H. 
Ough, F.R.I.B.A., E. L. R. Vining, F.S.I., A. Cunes, 
M.S.A., W. F. R. Ham, D. W. Cooper, C. C. Jackson, N. B. 
Irwin, and J. Challice, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec (Exeter). 
Messrs. A. C. A. Norman, F.R.I.B.A., B. Priestley Shires, 
F.R.I.B.A., A. Southcombe Parker, F.R.I.B.A., F. A. 
Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A., and P. O. G. Wakeham (Plymouth). 
Messrs. J. C. Beare, A.R.I.B.A., and B. H. Palmer, 
Lic.R.I.B.A. (Newton Abbott), Mr. J. C. Southcombe 
(Barnstaple) and Mr. E. A. L. Martyn, A.R.I.B.A. (New- 
quay). Apologies for absence were received from Mr. S. 
Dobell (Exeter) and Mr. F. 8. Stillwell (Plymouth). The 
minutes of the preceeding annual meeting were read, 
confirmed and signed by the President. The annual report 
and balance sheet were presented and adopted unanimously. 

The report and balance sheet of the Plymouth Branch 
were also presented and adopted unanimously. 

General business followed, the most important item of 
which was the presentation and adoption of Proposed 
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New Rules for the Society. These rules have been under 
consideration for some considerable time and are based 
on those of the South Wales Institute of Architects which 
were originally forwarded by the Alled Societies Con- 
ference, R.I.B.A., with the recommendation that they 
should be adopted by Allied Societies. The rules are to 
take effect from the annual meeting of next year, when the 
name of the Society will be changed to the Devon and 
Cornwall Architectural Society. Mr. R. N. Jessop, of 
Exeter, were elected an Associate Member of the Society, 


and the transfer of Mr. C. C. Jackson from Associateship to 


Associate Membership was duly approved. The prizes 
awarded in connection with the Measured Drawing Com- 
petition of the Society were presented to Mr. F. S. Stilwell 
(Plymouth), who obtained first place, and Mr. P. O. G. 
Wakeham (Plymouth). 

Mr. J. L. Fouracre, F.R.I.B.A., was re-elected President 
for the ensuing year and the following officers and Council 
were elected to fill the vacancies of those retiring :— 
Vice-Presidents : Mr. E. F. Hooper, Lic.R.I.B.A. (Exeter), 
Mr. H. Victor Prigg, A.M.I.C.E. (Plymouth). Members 
of Council: Mr. L. F. Tonar, Lic.R.I.B.A. (Exeter), Mr. 
F, A. Vercoe, A.R.I.B.A. (Plymouth), Mr. R. N. Challice 


(Exeter). Associate Member of Council: Mr. D. W. 
Cooper (Exeter). Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Samuel Dobell 
(Exeter). Hon. Auditor: Mr. L. F. Tonar, Lic.R.I.B.A. 
(Exeter). Hon. Librarian: Mr. W. J. M. Thomasson, 


A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter). 
A.R.I.B.A. (Exeter). 


Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. Challice, 


Architect’s Fees Claim. 

Mr. Justice Greer, in the King’s Bench Division, on 
Thursday, delivered judgment in an action in which Mr. 
Irwin George Smith, member of the Society of Architects, 
of the Pantiles, Sudbury, Middlesex, claimed from Miss 
Violet Moxley, of 1, Greenhill Road, Harlesden, professional 
expenses and costs which he incurred as an architect in 
preparing plans on her instructions for the building of a 
kindergarten school. 

Mr. R. P. Croom-Johnson was for plaintiff and Mr. F. C. 
Wynn Werninck for defendant. 

Giving judgment, Mr. Justice Greer said the defendant 
was about to lose the premises in which she carried on her 
school, and mutual friends made the plaintiff acquainted 
with her. He was a young man who had had some practice 
before the war and was beginning to get a little practice 
again in May, 1922. His Lordship was satisfied that in the 
optimistic state of mind frequently found in architects, and 
quite bona fide, when the cost was in question in a building 
scheme they were negotiating for a retainer, the plaintiff 
accepted instructions to prepare plans of a residence and 
school to cost about £1,500. Had the defendant been told 
that the cost would be £3,000 or £4,000 she would not have 
gone on. Besides being optimistic about the cost, plaintiff 
was more than optimistic as to how the money could be 
found, and his Lordship thought he promised the lady that 
he would find the money without requiring her to provide 
anything till she was in occupation. He also later agreed 
that no fees were to be paid him until after completion. He 
might have been thinking of conditions before the war, when 
one could get a first mortgage for two-thirds value through 
solicitors and a second mortgage for the balance which 
the builder or building owner would pay off by degrees. His 
Lordship had no doubt it would have been of advantage to 
this young man if he could have had put up the striking 
building he planned but finding the money for the de- 
fendant did not mean finding it on her security, and she 
told him she could give no security. She could only offer 
a life insurance policy. He prepared plans for what, he 
told her, would cost £3,000, and the lowest tender was 
£3,900. The lady gave up the scheme. She also realised 
that he could not find the whole of the money. Fresh 
drawings were prepared on the terms that the architect 
should find part and the client part security of the cost. 
When the second scheme failed it was through no fault of 
the architect. He was entitled to a quantum merut. He 
was entitled, on the second scheme, to £49 on the basis of a 
lower scale and a fee of three guineas and there would be 
judgment for him with costs for those amounts. 
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Telephone Kiosk. Designed by | 
Scott sien: 


Sir Giles a 


On the recommendation of the Royal Fine — 
sion, the Postmaster-General recently instituted a ‘- 
petition for a design of a telephone kiosk suitablefor 
erection in busy thoroughfares of large towns. Itias 


now been decided to adopt the design submitted bySir 


G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., which was placed first in ord 
merit by the Commission, and an order has been ¢” 
for a preliminary supply of kiosks to that design. _ 

The kiosk will be made of cast-iron sections, ti 
assembled on the site. The internal measurements 


Sey 


of 
ell 


1? in. by 3 ft. 12 in. clear inside by 8 ft. 6 in. oven, 
made up in sections and mounted on a concrete \s¢ 


3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 6 in. . 


The door will be made of teak, and the window operg 
in the two sides and door will each be divided into eighen 


small panes, glazed with 32 ounce sheet glass. 
The interior is designed with a flush surface ; 

and projections being avoided as far as possible. 
The floor will be of granolithic. 


Ventilation is provided by means of the pierced rie 
er. 


at the top; but the air 
ceiling. 

A light will be fixed in the centre of the inner ce 
to light the interior of the kiosk, and also to illumi 


passes in through a pierced 1 


the word “ Telephone,” which appears on the four s 


in dark blue letters on an opal background. 
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INTERIOR OF SAINT PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Barry Pirrer, Artist. 
Exhibited at the R.B.A. Spring Exhibition. Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Goupil Gallery Spring Exhibition. 


Surveying the large gallery one is delighted to find that 
n the collection of forty-seven pictures almost every taste 
s represented. 

Beatrice Bland charms our fancy by her well chosen sub- 
ect, No. 53, “‘ Street in Venice.”’ The colouring is delicately 
endered, many soft tints are introduced, and the whole is 
leasing and makes us feel more charitable towards many 
f the other exhibits. Nos. 54, 55, 56, 61 and 62 are by 
he same artist and each one maintains the quality of 
Yo. 53. No. 57 is a portrait of the artist’s mother by Mark 
rertler. Whilst the picture is well painted, it is open to 
onsiderable doubt whether Mrs. Gertler was pleased with 
er son’s work. Many members of the art world have 
laced Mr. Walter Sickert, A.R.A., in the front rank. 
‘ome still profess to be surprised and others admit that 
hey cannot understand his election. No. 65, entitled “ The 
3lue Corset,” is, as far as the corset goes, a picture of a 
ery poor specimen. Whilst not claiming to be experts on 
hese garments, common sense tells us that under no 
rdinary circumstance could the front busk be the shape 
lepicted by the artist. The tone values of the picture 
te well painted and selected, but the whole is so utterly 
iminteresting and poorly drawn as to make one wonder 
vhat merit these paintings can find. No. 66 and No. 67 
re dreadful paintings. Year after year many have sent 
heir paintings to the R.A. and have had them rejected, 
nd yet pictures such as ‘‘ Jeanne,”’ No. 67, is hung on the 
meina gallery. If the painter were a futurist or a modern- 
st it would be more understandable, but the style is 
Victorian. No. 72, “The Scottish Girl,” is just an impres- 
lon of a girl in very poor circumstances. Why call her the 
scottish Girl and not the Doss House Girl is difficult 
0 Tealise. We have yet to see Mr. Sickert’s rendering of 


a human being that can claim to be beautiful, and we have 
still to see his painting of such a being in pleasing surround- 
ings. The world is full of unfortunate people. They 
constantly appeal to our sympathies but surely a painter 
should sometimes idealise, and give to the world a rendering 
of something beautiful. Architects always, under the 
most adverse circumstances, try to incorporate into building 
the spirit of architecture. No architect sets out to design 
something truly ugly. Because the neighbourhood is 
unclean and the so-called ‘‘ seamy side ”’ of life lives there, 
does not animate the architect to design a building which is 
in keeping with these unfortunate circumstanees. And so 
it should be in the other arts. Whilst a correct record 
of certain types is very desirable, it seems a pity to exhibit 
such pictures on every occasion. One does not wish to feel 
that Mr. Sickert has never been moved by the beauties 
of life. Surely he is not an exception to every other 
artist. Surely no human being was ever created who was 
devoid of being able to appreciate the lovely things that 
surround us in our daily lives. No. 92, “The Storm,” 
by William Rothenstein. This artist truly surprises those 
who frequently visit exhibitions. Not long ago he exhibited 
some paintings at the Colnagi Gallery, Bond Street. Those 
pictures did not impress one very favourably; in fact, 
the impression was very disappointing. Here in this 
exhibition we have a truly fine painting full of realism, 
This effect has not been obtained by an indulgence in 
fantastic effects of a wild atmospheric magnitude, but by 
beautiful tones of colour. The storm is about to break, 
the houses are lit with just that mysterious colouring that 
precedes a storm, and we can congratulate the artist most 
heartily upon what in our opinion is the best picture we 
have ever seen by his brush. » 
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Correspondence. 


The Small House. - 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Str,—In your excellent leader on above subject, in the last 
number of your journal, you have dealt in a most convincing 
and lucid manner with objections to be found in most modern 
designs for small houses. 

We are in danger of falling into the perpetuation of these 
errors unless we try to find some sane and reasonable solution. 
It has often occurred to the writer that in the case of a house 
for a family of small children of both sexes, two small bedrooms, 
say, about 10 feet by 8 feet, fitted up with bunks might be 
introduced as a crude solution of the bedroom problem. These 
bunk bedrooms might have two bunks, with spring bottoms, 
fitted on opposite walls. This would give sleeping accommoda- 
tion for eight children in the two rooms. 

Children would love it, and anyone with much experience 
of travelling on liners know that six people may be confined 
for weeks in a much less space, with no ventilation but a small 
port hole, which in Northern seas is usually closed. This cabin 
has also to be used as a dressing room. 

A bunk bedroom would have to be properly ventilated, but 
this is a very simple matter. 

Attached to the bunk bedrooms a small dressing room might 
be placed, which, in the daytime, might be used, on wet days, 
as a nursery. An arrangement like this would occupy much 
less area than that usually provided for six or eight children, 
The housing authorities would do well to consider such a possible 
alternative to the silly little 60 to 80 super feet single bedrooms 
we see so often in competition designs. 

Even for adults, such an arrangement would be much better 
than much of the accommodation we see provided at the present 
time. A greater and more crying evil, however, is the slum 
problem. If the slum problem could be solved, the drink, 
crime and insanity records would soon be greatly lowered. 

Freud shows us clearly that the seeds of crime and insanity 
are largely sown in childhood. 

The writer remembers once having to survey a condemned 
slum tenement. It was a double tenement entering off one 
common stair. The houses were mostly of the one roomed 
class. Fifty-two families lived in the block. The most vivid 
imagination can hardly conceive the moral possibilities of such 
a situation. True, some of the rooms were occupied by single 
women. Each flat had a common w.c. on the landing. At the 
lowest computation, 150 souls must have been herded together 
in this vile abode. 

In one room, the writer found a young woman, dead drunk, 
lying half naked ona bed without blankets, and two little children, 
a boy and a girl, crouching naked, in a corner. 

Such was the evil reputation of this property that it was 
locally known as “‘ The Celestial Mansion.” 

There must be some solution for such problems, economic or 
otherwise. ; ; 

The existence of such places lead to increased taxation for the 
support of law courts, prisons, asylums, reformatories, and the 
police force, which have their existence largely owing to the 
existence of such loathsome slums. 

What we need is the advent of some social Mussolini, who 
willsend the cry throughout the land, compelling the Government 
to crush all vested interests, so that the race may have an 
opportunity of rising to a higher plane, untrammelled by falsely 
created economic conditions. 

The highest medical and eugenic authorities maintain that 
children of opposite sexes should never under any circumstances 
be allowed to sleep together after attaining the age of four, and 
such a system as the bunk room system suggested, might prove 
a partial solution for the planning of small houses for the working 
classes. 

Space forbids dealing with other urgent and obvious defects 
in our present systems of house planning, but your stimulating 
and suggestive leader breaks new ground, and it is to be hoped 
will lead to housing authorities and architects taking longer 
views in tackling such problems. 

Britain should pause before breaking entirely with its honour- 
able traditions in domestic design, and the use of sound materials 
and replacing such by standardised designs. 

No architect wishes to perpetuate this state of affairs, but 
where stands the Government and the Church to-day ? Without 
purity there can be no real joy. : 

Edinburgh, April 4, 1925. Wititiam Davipson. 


The Professional Position of Architects. 
To the Editor of Tan ARcHITECT. 
Str,—Mr. O’Mahony’s excellent article on this subject, in 
your issue of April 3, shews that this question is engrossing the 
attention of the profession ovér a large part of Europe. 
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It is exceedingly unfortunate that it should have attaine, 
such prominence at a time when Governments and Corporation; 
are urging on the country, and assisting, all kinds of cheap anc 
shoddy methods of house building in steel and concrete, 

The architect can hardly be blamed for the present state oj 
affairs. For the most part he has patiently waited, hoping 
that the economic balance would be readjusted. € 

In America a bricklayer can lay two thousand bricks a day 
without spraining his wrist, for which he receives the sum of 
70 dollars a week. Contrast this with the state of affairs here 
and we have no difficulty in apportioning part of the 
blame. =| 

Architecture is commonly spoken of as the Mistress Art, but! 
it is rapidly becoming more a matter of speculative business, 

Architectural education has made a great advance in this 
country during the last twenty-five years, largely owing to the 
fine work and influence of the Royal Institute of British Archi. 
tects with the administration of its scholarships and prize! 
schemes and the great encouragement it has given to the founding 
of fully equipped and staffed schools of architecture in our 
educational and industrial centres. Yet with all this advance 
we see on every hand more and more untrained and unqualified 
persons entering the profession. Such persons find it a paying| 
business. They have no scholastic qualifications and thus no 
reputation to lose. They do not worry about half-inch details 
and fullsized drawings. Questions of material, texture, balance, 
composition and colour are unknown to them, and most of their 
work would pay at 2 per cent. because there is neither time Hor| 
thought given to create a work of art. . 

The danger is,*that even the cultured highly trained arelitect 
may be tempted to follow a policy which pays, and sacrifice 
ideals to meet what is only a temporary need, and we as a pro-. 
fession will have difficulty in explaining to our children and) 
grandchildren the meaning of the present chaotic productions. 

One would naturally assume that the status of a man was. 
determined by the quality of his work. | 

One very unfortunate feature is, that the client of to-day has. 
no traditional intuition of the duties and functions of an 
architect. - || 

The aristocracy bulk less and less as our clients. 

The new rich, the profiteer and the small capitalist have no | 
understanding of the wonderful history and traditions of archi- 
tecture and cannot tolerate the artist architect’s concern for | 
thoroughness and scholarship. 

From historians we learn how the great men of the past were 
treated. Brunelleschi was carried from a meeting of the building 
committee of the cathedral at Florence by four Gendarmes 
because he insisted that he knew more about graphic statics 
than the committee, and Michael Angelo had to listen to the | 
babblings of a committee about the nose of a statue of a cardinal | 
he was carving being too big. 

We forget that while these men were alive they were treated as | 
very ordinary fellows, and had even less status, probably, than | 
the average successful provincial architect of to-day. There 
was no Royal Institute in these days to confer degrees which | 
to-day enable a man to secure the respect of his fellow citizens. 
The Guilds may have been powerful, but the two cases men- | 
tioned have been placed on record, and shew that even the very 
greatest men of the past were treated ignominously by their 
contemporaries, and yet their work was wonderfully good. 

In medicine we have M.D.’s, F.R.C.P.’s, bone setters, herbalists | 
and psycho-analysists and others more or less reputable. 

In law we have barristers, S.S.C.’s, W.S.’s, solicitors and 
others who seem to practice and thrive on various forms of © 
law practice. These are all supposed to be closed and protected 
professions. If architecture had not been primarily an art the | 
solution would be simply a matter of closing the door, as in the 
case of the law and medicine, and although there must be) 
necessarily cases of real hardship, the passing of a generation 
would right everything. But the fact that architecture is 
firstly an art makes the matter somewhat involved. In art 
we have many cases of men who have followed some other 
occupation until they have reached the age of thirty or more, | 
taking up art and ultimately becoming leaders in various 
branches of art. Are these men to be debarred from 
practising ? 

It is certainly unfortunate that so many, architects with half 
the alphabet after their names in the way of honours, titles and 
so-called degrees, are so entirely ignorant of the most elementary 
principles of the evolution of the history of architecture. — 

No solution of the problem will meet all needs, but any | 
measure which would exclude the obviously unqualified person 
from the profession would be welcomed by the great body ot 
trained and fully qualified architects. 

_ Witi1am DAVIDSON. 


Edinburgh, April 4, 1925. 
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Overcrowding. 


1 
We may talk, and even grumble, 
And mary folk may say 
That the architectural epoch 
Has seen its brightest day. 


2 
And yet from schools and colleges 
Our numbers are increased, 
And every district in the land 
Adds to our craft’s increase. 


3 
From John o’ Groat’s to Cornwall, 
From Wales to Norfolk’s shore 
Some architectural body 
Exists and gathers more. 


4 
The Client in perplexity 
May scratch his head and frown, 
He knows so many architects 
He cannot write them down. 


5 
His father knew but Pecksniff, 
His sons know many men 
Whose talent and whose knowledge 
Were never dreamed of then. 


6 
Where few burgled in their efforts 
In Victoria’s golden reign 
Young architects see visions 
From Florida to Spain. 


7 
Our papers praise the architect 
And talk with skilful care 
Of columns and pilasters 
If they, in truth, are there. 


8 
If not, they prate of axial lines, 
Or hold Olympia’s show. 
Who would not rush to fill the breach 
Or try to soothe the woe 


9 
Of a world which loves fine buildings 
And praises them in print ? 
Who would not be an architect ? 
We ask you what you think. 


10 
Alas there is a cogwheel 
Without which we must stop. 
We all must find the client 
Without whom we must drop. 


11 
There is one small essential 
We may mention with a sigh, 
Unless they can get money 
Even architects must die. 


12 
But surely little details 
Like these should not dismay 
Those wilting to build palaces 
To house our wants to-day. 


13 
If all were as it should be 
We should not want for fees. 
The public with keen pleasure 
Would be humble at our knees. 


14 
It would pay us quick and gladly, 
Applauding all we do, 
A golden age would quickly dawn 
Alike for me and you. 


15 
Tis true the British workman 
Makes building very dear, 
But we must count the price of food 
And what he pays for beer. 


16 
"Tis true we pay in taxes 
A very heavy sum 
Which presses on the public 
From whom commissions come. 


17 
‘Tis true that British commerce 
May stagger “neath the load 
Piled up by adverse circumstance 
The war has partly sowed. 


18 
Yet we act as if the flowing tide 
Were bound to sweep our boat 
Where seas of plenty gently break 
Upon the shores of hope. 


19 
Mayhap in our many travels, 
El Dorado’s golden shore 
May be reached by those who wander 
And will leave it nevermore. 


20 
We have the training needed, 
We have great numbers now, 
Where few with trouble forced their way 
We have our legions now. 


21 
Yet Wisdom might induce us 
To follow Labour’s lead 
And stay the entrance to our ranks 
Till greater is the need. 


22 
We may educate the client, 
We cannot fill his purse. 
Failing the last essential 
We may incline to curse. 


23 
None will help us in our trouble 
If we fail to add the sum. 
From neglect of simple balance sheets 
Our ruin sure may come. 


[We recently found a number of old architectural works at a 
noted publisher’s shop and when examining these the above 
verses, written on a scrap of paper, fell out.—ED.] 
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General News. 


Acortineton.—-The Victoria Hospital House Committee have 
in view a scheme for the extension to their institution, estimated 
to cost £40,000, and the erection of a Nurses’ home to cost 
between £10,000 to £12,000. The plans are being prepared by 
the Borough Surveyor, Mr. W. J. Newton, F.R.1.B.A., which 
are only in the preliminary stage. | 

AYLESBURY.—Lhe Corporation have accepted the tender 
(£12,178) of Messrs. Webster & Cannon for the erection of 26 
three-bedroomed non-parlour houses. 

BaLHamM.—Plans passed by Borough Council: 11 houses, 
Fishponds Road, for Mr. A. G. Jenkins ; 3 shops between 35 & 
45 Upper Tooting Road, for Messrs. Swain & Selly. 

BASINGSTOKE.—The Corporation propose the erection of 
houses on land now used for allotments.—A retaining wall is to 
be erected in Worting Road at a cost of £3,865. 

BarrersEA.—The Works Committee are to provide fittings 
and furniture at the new reference library in Alterburg Gardens 
at a cost of £1,359.—Additional office accommodation is to be 
provided on the frontage of the Council’s land in Lavender Hill. 
—Plans passed: milk depot, Silverthorne Road, for Nestlé 
Condensed Milk Co. ; four houses in grounds of Ye Tyle House, 
Upper Tooting Road, for Messrs. Jas. Potterton & Sons. 

BiRKENHEAD.—A motor ambulance garage is to be erected 
at the hospital at a cost of £1,645.—Premises in Grange Road 
West are being purchased for £5,000 for an electricity showroom, 
and the cost of adaptation and equipment is estimated at £1,000. 
—A Baptistry is to beerectedin connection with St. Lawrence 
Church, Beckwith Street—A further 200 houses are to be 
subsidised.—The Corporation are negotiating with the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board for the acquisition of Queen’s Build- 
ings for part demolition and part reconditioning for housing 
purposes.—The Borough Surveyor has been instructed to 
prepare plans for tenements and cottages for poor people on 
land in the vicinity of Iichester Road.—Hamilton Estate, Ltd., 
propose the erection of 40 houses in Iris Avenue and Snowdrop 
Avenue, and the Dawson Birkenhead Houses, Ltd., are to erect 
124 houses in the vicinity of Price Street —Sanction is being 
sought for a loan of £2,393 for the furnishing and equipment of 
Park Hill School. 

BouTon-UPON-DEANE.—The U.D.C. have accepted the tender 
of Mr. E. E. Dickinson, contractor, Bolton-upon-Deane, for 
the erection of 74.houses at Barnborough Lane, Goldthorpe. 
Sanction of the Ministry of Health has been obtained for a 
loan of £36,000 to defray the cost. 

CLAPHAM.—Messrs. R.. H. Miller & Son, Ltd., are to erect 15 
houses and 6 garages in Atkins Road. 

GumLprorD.—The Borough Surveyor is to report as to the 
cost of purification and softening plant for the baths.—Plans 
passed: Additions, Midland Bank, High Street, for Messrs. 
Whiney, Son & Austin Hall; conversion of 3 and 4 Wellington 
Place into a maternity home, for Messrs. Clemence & Co. 

HackneEy.—Plans passed: factory on site of 203 to 213 Mare 
Street, for Mr. E. L. Haynes; post-mortem room, German Hos- 


pital, Dalston Lane, for Messrs. Durbin & Katesmark ; factory - 


on site of 45 Wallis Road, for Mr. W. Abbott ; 10 houses, Craven 
Walk, for Mr. G. H. Burghes. 

Hiniincpon.—In view of the impending closure of the Church 
of England School, the Middlesex County Council are acquiring 
‘the site for a erection of a Council school. 

Istineton.—The L.C.C. Education Committee are to enlarge 
the Montem Street elementary school by 160 places. 

LewisHamM.—The L.C.C. propose the widening of Southend 
Lane at a cost of £94,000.—Plans passed by Borough Council : 
four houses, Coniston Road, for Messrs. W. Reynolds & Co.; 
seven houses, Agnew Road, for Messrs. Dunsmore Bros.; ten 
houses, Adamsrill Road, for Messrs. Dorrell Bros.; eight houses, 
Penberth Road, for Mr. T. A. Boughton; nine houses, Como 
Road, for Messrs. Engram & Co., Ltd.; twelve houses, Bellingham 
Road, for Mr. E. A. Stone. 

Liverpoou.—Mr. A. E. Cuddy, architect, 20 Hackens Hey, is 
preparing plans for the erection of good class houses at Spring- 
wood Estate, Aughton.—Mr. E. B. Bailey, M.S.A., architect, of 
No. 9 Cook Street, has prepared plans for the construction of a 
new sanitary block and structural alterations to five lower 
blocks at Walton Institution for the West Derby Board of 
‘Guardians. The contract has been placed with Messrs. William 
Griffiths, Son & Cromwell, Ltd., contractors, Liverpool.—Messrs. 
R. Owen & Sons, architects, 3 Cross Hall Street, have prepared 
plans for the erection of 10 houses at Whitedge Road for Mr. 
Hugh Jones, builder, and for 12 houses to be erected in St. 
Mary’s Road for Messrs. Williams & Jones. 

Mertuyr Typrit.—The borough architect has been in- 
structed to prepare plans for 60 non-parlour houses at Dowlais 
-and Cyfarthfa to rehouse displaced tenants in insanitary areas. 
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MorecamMBeE.—New offices and stores are to be erected at th 
Corporation gas works.—The Borough Surveyor has been aske _ 
to prepare an estimate of the cost of improvements at the sang) 
torium.—Permission has been given to the trustees of t} — 
Morecambe Parish Church Parochial Hall to proceed with th| — 
development of the site in Church Street for the war memoria] j 
—Plans passed: 4 houses, Albert Road, for Messrs. W. Gardne| — 
& Co. ; 4 houses, Morecambe Road, for Messrs. Pratt & Hecles 
4 houses, Lunesdale Avenue, for Messrs T. Hillman & Sons| 
garage and cattle shed, Acre Moss Lane, for Mr. J. T. Akeroyd 

SaLrorp.—The purchase of a site at the corner of Langworthy 
Road and Liverpool Street is recommended for the purpose 0 — 
erecting a library to serve the Weaste:and Seedley districts— _ 
The purchase of the workhouse site is proposed for purpose o 
street widening, the erection of a school and a recreation ground — 
—Mr. George Westcott has been appointed architect in connec 
tion with the erection of 30 additional houses on the Weast« 
estate. | 

SHEFFIELD.—The Corporation Markets Committee has pre: 
pared a scheme for the erection of abattoirs at a cost of £260,00( — 
on the Cricket Inn Road site.—The Housing Committee recom. 
mends the tenders of Mr. C. W. Alflat for the erection of 22 house: 
at Norwood estate for £10,758 and Messrs. James Laver & Sons, 
Ltd., for erecting 150 at Manor estate for £63,095.—Plans 
passed: four houses, Montrose Road, for Mr. Fred Vasey; 
six houses, Parkhead Crescent, for Mr. A. J. Belton; fou! 
houses, Huntingtower Road, for Mr. E. Davey; vicarage, 
Castor Road, for Church Burgesses; four houses, Glenorchy) 
Road, for Mr. B. Eagers ; five houses, Dovedale Road, for Mr, 
Edwin Cooper; six bungalows, Moorview Road, for Messrs, 
S. Higton & Sons; six houses, Milden Road, for Mr. J. N, 
Read. | 

SuHREWsBURY.—The Corporation propose the acquisition of| 
the racecourse estate of 50 acres at a cost of £8,500. The land 
is needed for new schools and for housing.—The Housing Com- 
mittee recommend the tender, £25,737, of Mr. William Higley, 


of Pontesbury, for the erection of 62 houses on the Coton Hill 
site. 
SouTHFIELDS.—Plans passed by Wandsworth Borough 
Council: 36 houses, Sutherland Grove, for Messrs. Belfridge, — 
Saville & Hooper. - 
SourHwaRkK.—Plans passed by Borough Council: Rebuilding 
245 Walworth Road, for Messrs. Leighton & Higgs, F.R.1.B.A, — 
boiler shed at Hope Yeast factory, Orange Street and Momar 
Street, for Mr. P. M. Fraser, F.R.1.B.A.; garage on site of 203, 
Union Street, for Sir Chas. T. Ruthen, architect, on behalf o/ 
Messrs. R. KE. Jones, Ltd. | 
SPRINGFIELD.—Wandsworth Borough Council have passed 
plans for a sports pavilion in Highfields Grounds for Messrs. 
G. H. King & Sons. 
SrrEATHAM.—-Plans passed by Borough Council: dairy, 
Back Lane, for Messrs. Bethell, Swannell & Durnford; 32) 
houses, Downton Avenue, 16 in Nuthurst Avenue and 48 in 
Wavertree Road, for Messrs. F. T. Wooding & Sons.—A scheme 
for a.tennis pavilion in Hillside Road by Mr. A. Watson is 
under consideration. Ba 
Uxpripgr.—The Urban District Council suggest the installa- 
tion of a fire alarm call system at a cost of £1,000.—A scheme is 
being revived for the establishment of a maternity hostel and con-| 
valescent home.—It is proposed that the undeveloped portion of 
Austin Waye be offered to firms as a site for the erection of 
experimental houses available for inspection by local authorities 
and the public.—Fresh tenders for the construction of a reser- 
voir are to be invited.—Plans passed: 12 shops, Cowley Road, 
for Mr. A. H. Treby. . 
Witiespen.—The Church Army Housing, Ltd., have now put 
forward a scheme for erecting 8 houses in Melville Road, with | 
a view to subsidy and a loan from the Council.—Plans passed ; 
4 houses, Melrose Avenue, for Mr. Jesse Catton; 12 houses 
and garages, Mount Pleasant Road, for Messrs. C. W. B, Sim- 
monds, Ltd.; concrete shed, Cumberland Avenue, for Fellows — 
Magneto Co., Ltd. ; 17 garages, Purves Road, for Mr. H. Shaw; 
8 houses, The Avenue, Brondesbury,for Mr. William Glanville ; 
6 houses, Hanover Road, for Messrs. F. Hilborn & Sons; a 
houses and garages, Aylestone Avenue, for Mr. F. Stanley Allen ; 
factory, Oaklands Road, for Industrial Engineering, Ltd. 


<n 


Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, the proprietors of the well- 
known Air Pump Ventilator, request us to announce that their 
number has been altered from 64 to 65 Holborn Viaduct; the 
change of number has been made by the L.C.C. Messrs. 
Boyle’s address is the same as before, the alteration bemg 10 
number only. ; 
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Contract Time. 


One of the ways by which contractors could make 
he architect's position—and it may be added their 
wn—a good deal easier would be to refuse as a body 
o undertake to carry out contracts in the customary 
eriod of time. Admittedly, building operations for 
1any reasons, which need not be specified, take longer 
han they used to do, but, in spite of this fact, contracts 
re entered into with time clauses which are only 
ustified by a spirit of optimism. Whatever the 
lauses of a contract are, it is assumed by the contractor 
hat everything will go favourably, that necessary 
oods will be delivered with promptitude, that weather 
mditions will be favourable, and that he will not be 
eld up by changes of intention, by shortage of labour 
1 different trades, or by any of the hundred and one 
reumstances which often delay building. It is true 
iat strikes and lock-outs are excepted, that allowance 
as to be made for inclement weather conditions, but 
is equally true that the proving of these contingent 
asons for delay is often difficult, and that the average 
ient will usually look upon the date fixed for com- 
letion as being as certain as that of sunrise at the 
me date. 

It is true also that though a limit of time is fixed 
ithin which, if called upon, the architect must give 
scessary drawings and instructions to the contractor, 
any occasions arise in which the contractor would 
» most unwilling to base a claim for delay. 

Would it not be far better if, instead of basing the 
ntract time on optimistic assumptions, contractors 
sed it on moderately pessimistic ones, such as the 
currence of labour friction, shortage of labour, 
layed instructions, together with a reasonable 
lowance for bad weather, and having done this, agreed 
a heavy penalty for non-completion, coupled with 
bonus for completion before contract time? We 
ink it would simplify things if the clause dealing with 
clement weather were omitted, the contractor making 
nple allowance for this to protect himself. 

A very large proportion of building contracts might 
carried through with little or no friction if the client 
re not buoyed up to the hope of seeing his building 
mpleted in a time which, under the circumstances, 
not areasonable one. It is natural for him to believe 
at the contractor who knows his business would not 
willing to promise what there is considerable doubt 
his being able to perform, while he is always liable 
_be told that any delay in the completion of a 
ilding is putting his employer to monetary loss, 
iether this is the case or not. 

With a large proportion of buildings a longer con- 
uct time would matter very little to the client, but 
ere time is really money it is as reasonable for the 
iployer to pay. a bonus for early completion as to 
im damages for exceeding the contract time, while 
e Inclusion of a bonus as well as agreed damages 
‘ delay makes the penalty clause an easier one to 
force. 

Architects would find their position very greatly 
‘ed if contractors would agree to take the position 
‘Indicate, for the architect in a majority of cases is 


blamed for delays for the occurrence of which he is 
seldom in any way responsible. As the employer’s 
agent he frequently is forced to ask the contractor to 
agree to short contract periods, while the contractor 
may be swayed by the belief that if he is not as supple 
as wax in this particular the contract will be placed in 
other hands. But if the different bodies of builders 
would agree among themselves to a time scale for 
various Classes of buildings in different localities, which 
should be binding upon their members, this difficulty 
would be obviated. 

Nor would the fact that 18 months instead of 
12 months became the customary and agreed period 
for a contract for a certain class of building diminish 
the number of such buildings, it would simply obviate 
the probability of what is now an almost inevitable 
dispute or reason for dissatisfaction at completion. 

If, as we believe, a considerable majority of the 
buildings now erected are not completed within the 
time allotted for them, the reason must be either that 
the time fixed is too short or that contractors as a 
whole are incapable of conducting their business on 
right lines. If the last assumption is true, which we 
think is not the case, it is the contractor’s business to 
make allowance for his own inefficiency. 

We recently heard it stated that the delays which 
take place in the completion of buildings in London 
were creating an unfavourable impression of the 
manner in which architects dealt with business, and 
we remarked that the speed of building operations did 
not depend on the architect but on the contractor, an 
obvious truth; but the fact that such assertions are 
made shows the necessity of checking the undue 
optimism of those who sign contracts. 

The architect has worries enough of his own’ without 
being involved in others over which he can have no 
real control. All he can do is to supply the contractor 
with details and instructions promptly, to eliminate 
changes and alterations as far as he can, and not to 
delay the issue of certificates when money is due. If 
the contractor is willing to undertake to carry out 
work which on a reasonable computation is likely to 
take 18 months in 12 he cannot, as the agent of an 
employer who is anxious for early completion, ask him 
to name a longer time. Equally, if heis asked, as he 
often is, to ascertain in what time a number of con- 
tractors are willing to bind themselves to complete a 
building he cannot keep back any offer any more than 
he can refuse to disclose a low tender of cost. The 
unreasonably low price and unreasonably short time 
must be looked upon as business offers and all the 
architect can do in his client’s interest is to be as 
certain as he can be that his client is dealing with a 
contractor who can stand the loss that a failure to 
complete in time may bring with it. From another 
point of view the undue shortening of the time often 
leads at the end of a contract to hastily completed and 
even scamped work, to trades getting into each other’s 
way, and these and other difficulties the contractor 
can save us from by behaving with more circumspection 
about fixing the contract time for any building. 
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Notes and Comments. 


“The Villager” Once More. 

“The Villager,” to whose original views on the subject 
of modern architecture we recently referred, has once more 
entered the fray. It is indignant with the suggestion that 
it would be a good thing if a paper were to add an archi- 
tectural critic to its staff in order that the public should 
have intelligent criticism. This “ The Villager” says is 
the way to kill the movement which apparently, in its 
estimation, can only live if the unlearned are employed to 
talk about the subject. Remembering our contemporary’s 
former utterances in praise of attempts to make every 
public building an advertisement by its incongruity with 
its surroundings, we are not inclined to think it has dis- 
covered the final truth in these matters, or to believe that 
the cause of modern architecture will be greatly aided by 
its. vigorous efforts. We even doubt whether ‘“ The 
Villager’ represents the views of the countryman whom 
it nominally stands for, as an underlying spirit of restful- 
ness rather than of delight in vivid contrasts and restless 
change usually distinguishes the villager—at least in this 
country. 


Steel Houses. 

It is a little difficult to understand why the whole labour 
controversy in connection with Lord Weir’s houses is not 
settled by facts. Municipal bodies may or may not wish 
to bind Lord Weir to accept clauses forcing his firm to 
pay building union rates. The firm in question, if given 

‘a contract, can either deal with the contingent labour 
difficulties or not, if they can, there is no more to be said ; 
if not, one of the conditions which Lord Weir depends on 
in estimating cost is wanting. But it would seem that 
there is no power to prevent the individual working when 
and how he chooses for any pay he is satisfied with, and we 
hardly see under the circumstances why any attempt should 
be made to come to terms with the unions concerned. They 
will either control the actions of men who are necessary 
to the success of the scheme or fail to do so, and only actual 
facts can solve the question. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

Excavations for the foundations of the central portion 
of Liverpool Cathedral are to be commenced in July, and 
it will take from nine to twelve months to complete this 
section of the work. The cost of the central section, 
without the tower, is estimated at £300,000, and the added 
space will provide accommodation for from 3,000 to 4,000 

~ people. 

The total subscribed towards this section of the work 
is £68,925, so that more than £231,000 is yet required. 
-This data gives some idea of the magnitude of the work, 
of which this is only a section, and which all will wish may 
be carried out to completion in the lifetime of the architect. 


The Elgin Marbles. 

We are not in agreement with Mr. Edward Bell, who, in 
his letter to ““ The Times,” suggests that because Lord Elgin 
acted with the consent of the Turkish authorities then in 
possession of Athens, we should refuse to return the “marbles” 
to Greece. They are parts of the Parthenon, and modern 
Greece seems to stand more nearly than we can as the 
inheritor of the ancient Greece. We doubt whether the 
expenses incurred by Lord Elgin enter into the question. 
They, at least, could be repaid by the Greek Government 
if the question were ever raised. Mr. Edward Bell says 
that the sculptures are safer here than they would be if 
built into the Parthenon, which is to be partially restored, 
but this does not seem to be a very strong point. The 
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Greek climate is not likely to very prejudicially affect marl 
but if so, there is always the alternative of a museum, 
Athens. The suggestion is made that we should k 
originals and send casts to Greece, but it would 
the reverse process is a fairer solution. Perfect cas 
be as valuable as the originals for purposes of the 
Museum, and art education, while very country 
civilised government should possess what has 
connection with its past and traditions. The r 
the art of ancient empires seem to us to have no 
place in our museums if their return were to be di 
by people of the same historical traditions who co 
them safe keeping. The collector of antiques m 
serve a useful réle where he saves the treasures of t 
from destruction, but he diminishes the interest an 
ciations if he takes away from a locality what in 
belongs to it to gratify the wish to collect. Lord | 
performed a useful work in his day, but conditi 
changed, and the changed conditions should go 
actions. 


Mr. Beresford Pite on Ferro-Concr 

Mr. Beresford Pite, the greater part of whose pap 
the R.I.B.A. we gave recently, is a pleasing and convinc 
exponent of architectural theory. We agree with | 
that the extended use of ferro-concrete must produce grt 
and radical changes in design, but we are inclined to thic 
there is a little too much inclination to insist on eet 
treatment of materials in architecture. A great part of t> 
architectural design of even the greatest buildings canrh 
be explained by the strict application of logical theori, 
and we admit to a belief that the Baroque archites 
were on sound ground when they held themselves light 
bound by any but esthetic canons. A building must fi; 
of all give the accommodation required in a convenics 
and well arranged manner, whether these requiremel; 
and the construction they involve are clearly expressed} 
form seems to us to matter little. At some point or ot: 
a building which departs too widely from the logid 
expression of its plan or accommodation may becot 
awkward or expensive, but it is the last fact and not t> 
first which renders it open to criticism. mae 


“The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder.” _ 

“ The Illustrated Carpenter and Builder ” in the iss 
published on Friday, April 10th; have meluded sor 
illustrations of Liverpool Cathedral. An article on t 
subject is also given, which gives a clear and concise accou — 
of the great work, which will be appreciated by our co 
temporary’s numerous readers. A few scale drawings 
details are given, which have not been previously publishe 
The number is in other respects an interesting and use! 


one. 


Competition Results. 

Architects were, we learn, invited by an advertiseme 
to send in names for inclusion in a limited compet 
for the Royal Hospital Schools, which are to be remov 
to Holbrook, near Ipswich. The following firms We 
selected :—Messrs. Nicholas & Dixon, Spain; M 
Vincent Harris, London; Messrs. Buckland & Haywar — 
of Birmingham; Messrs. Adshead, Topham & Forrest, ix 
Manchester ; Messrs. Milburn, of Sunderland ; and Messi 
Marshall Mackenzie & Son, of London and Aberdee’ 
Sir Aston Webb acted as advisor to the Admiralty, tl 
selected design being that of Messrs. Buckland & Haywan 
of Birmingham. We understand the new buildings W 
cost approximately £700,000. 
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INTERIOR OF GARDEN HOUSE. 
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THE RIDGEWAY. SANDERSTEAD. 
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DETAIL VIEW SHOWING CORNER OF THE LOGGTA, THE CIRCULAR ‘FOUNTAIN 
AND BALUSTRADE AND THE ITALIAN GARDEN, 


rlowte seos 


HereeBaccous 


SIBTON PARK, LYMINGE, KENT. 


THE Logeta. 

Built as a winter garden, 45 feet by 9 feet 9 inches, with 
& glass roof and large plate glass sash windows in the bays 
and at the end. The walls are of common brick with a 
struck joint, and whitewashed. Cement floor and heated 
by pipes running in two ducts. A small “ villa” type door 
connected it with drawing room. A door in an archway 
on the back wall opened into the kitchen yard. The place 
was of no use, what with the flowering shrubs trailing up 
the walls and the plants on stands, there was hardly any 
‘Toom in which to walk about. 


THe ALTERATIONS. 
The removal of the sash windows and the glass roof. A 


new flat roof of wood joists covered with asphalte and 
plastered underneath. The coping between the piers 
lowered to line with the drawing room, and elliptical 
arches in brick (in place of the sash windows) between the 
piers, and at the end supported on 43 inch brick nibs built 
into the piers. A low balustrade, 2 feet 3 inches high, 
built of brick piers and purpose made quadrant-shaped 


THE FORMAL GARDEN AND LILY POND, WHICH WAS 
ONCE THE YARD FOR GARDEN REFUSE. 


Cc 


A PEEP FROM THE KITCHEN GARDEN, SHOWING THE 
LOGGIA AND HOUSE IN DISTANCE. 


buff tiles, 2 inches thick, with a 2-inch Portland stone 
capping, the whole forming a seat. The balustrade in the 
two middle arches have the centre portions left open, as 
entrances, with semi-circular brick and stone steps. A 
new pier was built to form the end arch, abutting on to 
the existing wall, similar to those on the side elevation. 
This arch is filled in with 24 inch oak French windows 
with fanlight above. The capping was carried round to 
line with the remainder. 

New French windows and elliptical design fanlight in 
oak were built on the centre line into the drawing room in 
place of the “villa” type door. A new floor was laid 
composed of Portland stone slabs 18 inches square, bands 
of red brick laid flat, and 9 inch by 9 inch quarry tiles on 
6 inches of concrete. 

The walls and ceiling are plastered throughout and left 
with a rough face, and finished in white distemper mixed 
with fine sand and stippled. The oak joinery scraped 
with steel sharings, treated with lime and cleaned off. 

In place of the door leading into the kitchen yard, the 
archway has been bricked up and a circular fountain with 
a Portland stone top and base, with brick and plaster 
filling, has been built, with a domed roof. 

Our inset plates include two further views of this very 
effective conversion. One illustrates the new French 
windows and the elliptical fanlight, which, it will be seen, 
harmonise very well with the general character of the whole 
design. 

THE GARDEN Howse. | 

Built of oak timbers throughout on a low, rough-built 
brick plinth and covered with tiles; 82 feet long, by 
13 feet 6 inches, and 15 feet wide. Used as a shed for 
storing house coals, wood, garden implements and potting 
shed. A yard at the end used for garden refuse. The 
roof, covered with creepers which had found their way 
into the interior in many places. 

The alterations included the removal of all the partitions 
and the side facing the tennis court with the exception of 
the seven main posts which support the roof principals. 


The posts (three were found to be in very bad repair, and — 


so have been replaced by new ones in new positions) rest on 
a dwarf wall 2 feet high, which has been rebuilt of old 
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2-inch bricks found on the site, with a coping of 14-inch | 
Portland stone. Three openings have been left ag ep. 
trances. Oak angle braces have been framed to the main. 
posts and wall plate and tie beams and pinned with oak 
pins. The end walls were found to be in a very bad state. 
of repair, and new oak framing (old oak beams have been 
re-used) built with a three-light window at the west end 
looking down the herbaceous border, 110 feet long by 
15 feet broad, with an old red brick wall separating it from _ 
the kitchen yard. 

French casements on the east end open on to a new 
formal garden with octagonal-shaped lily pond in the 
centre, paved paths and grass plots in place of the refuse 
yard. The openings on the sides to the kitchen yard have 
been filled in with old oak beams with the exception of one 
opening, which is left for the service of tea, and a new oak 
door provided. 

A new floor has been laid of red bricks laid flat, herring- 
bone pattern, on 6-inch concrete. The space between the 
roof and wall timbers have been plastered, finished with a 
rough face and whitewashed, and all the timbers inside 
and out treated with solignum. The roof timbers and tie 
beams were found to be in a good state of preservation, 
but one or two new tie beams had to be added to strengthen | 
the roof. Owing to the creepers on the roof a great many 
tiles had become misplaced and also had fallen off. The 
creepers have been cut down and parts of the roof re-tiled 
with old tiles. 

Another less important but quite picturesque addition | 
to the garden was the erection of the dovecote as a ter- 
minal at the end of the existing garden wall, as will be seen 
from our illustration and also by the plan. The nesting 
boxes and the over-sailing courses under were constructed 
of old 2-inch bricks and the ledges and the roof of old tiles. 

Architects: Messrs. Harold Bailey & Guilford Dudley, 
F/L.R.1.B.A., 74 Eccleston Square, 8.W.1. Quantity 
Surveyor: Mr. W. 8S. Walder, F.S.1., 74 Eccleston Square, 
S.W.1. The work was carried out by the following :-— 
Contractors—Messrs. C. Jenner & Sons, 53 Broadmead 
Road, Folkestone; asphalte work—Messrs. Permanite, 
Ltd., Salisbury House, E.C.2; locks and door furniture— 
Messrs. A. Jones Lock Co., Ltd., 10 Dyers Buildings, 
Holborn Bars, E.C.1. | 


THE DOVECOTE AT END OF GARDEN WALL. 
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*xhibition of Sketches and Studies by T. Raffles Davison at the R.I.B.A. 


LADY LEVER MEMORIAL, CHRIST CHURCH, PORT SUNLIGHT, 


Wm, & SEGAR Owen, Architects. 


Whilst the above illustration bears no signature, the whole style indicates it to be one of Mr, Davison’s very best efforts, 


t is somewhat difficult to understand how such a very 
er artist as Mr. Davison—who has been connected with 
press for so many years—should have arranged that 
press view of his exhibition should be at 10.30 a.m. 
the same day as the show is opened to the public. Most 
the journals which publish on Fridays go to press on 
dnesday, and whilst many journals have a big staff of 
ters, it is hardly the best day upon which to arrange a 
ss Invitation. Those who might care to give an illus- 
ted review of the exhibition would be unable to do so, 
ess they were prepared to give space to such a review 
ar the exhibition is ten days old. The whole art of 
cessful exhibition organisation rests upon a proper 
sideration of the press. Artists who do not desire to 
nd money on advertising their exhibitions cannot be 
considerate towards the press, who, under favourable 
ditions, will give quite a generous amount of free publicity. 
iting from our knowledge of Mr. Davison’s work, we 
ow him to be a first-rate pen and ink draughtsman. Like 
true artists, he has his good days and those days in 
ich work is not done easily. When executing a technically 
tect pen drawing, Mr. Davison has no equals in his 
cial characteristic style. 

The drawings illustrating the Archiepiscopal Palace, 


Canterbury, designed by W. D. Carée, architect, exhibited 
the same year, are truly good pen drawings. In these 
the artist introduces a mannerism which year by year has 
developed, so much so that nearly every later drawing 
contains some details rendered in this way. With this 
mannered rendering of trees, shrubs and grassy banks no 
complaint can be made; it has always, in our opinion, 
been light in character and has in most cases acted in happy 
combination with the architectural features. Towards the 
end of the period in which black and white drawings found 
whole-hearted favour in the R.A., we find Mr. Davison 
holding his own very successfully against such clever artists 
as Geoffry Lucas, Winton Newman, F. 8. Watson, F. 
Griggs and Wontner Smith. In 1909 a drawing of great 
quality appeared, executed for Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., 
who then had his office in Bloomsbury Square. The 
drawing is titled Garden Front of Heathcote, Ilkley. Mr. 
Davison produced many drawings at this time and in 
many cases his treatment was very varied. A vigorous 
drawing for Wantage Hall University College, Reading, 
for C. S. Smith, architect, is in sharp contrast with a 
rather laboured effort for Frank L. Pearson, illustrating a 
Memorial Fountain, Hospital for Sick Children Great 
Ormond Street. Most of his best work has undoubtedly 
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GROUP OF COTTAGES AT BRANSTON FOR MESSRS. CROSSE & BLACKWELL. Sir Aston Wess & Son, Architects, [ 
This drawing is executed in coloured chalks, assisted by some light penwork, the combination creating a very happy effect, | 


been done when illustrating Sir Aston Webb’s architectural 
designs, and many fine drawings decorate the walls of 
Sir Aston Webb’s offices. 

i# One recalls a very good drawing executed for Mr. G. 
Washington Brown, titled Miss Cranston’s Tea Rooms, 
exhibited at Edinburgh in 1896, at that time C. E. 
Mallows was producing. some delightful work. In contrast 
to Mallows’ freedom, Mr. Davison’s architectural work 
contained a serious quality which paid great respect to 
architectural detail. The drawings for Henry T. Hare, 
illustrating the Stafford County Council Buildings, are 
very sound, full of charming quality ; also the drawings of 
the interior of the Chapel, House of Retreat, Lloyd Square, 
Clerkenwell, for Mr. Ernest Newton, whilst a trifle on the 
hard side, have'a fine appreciation for colour values as 
rendered in black and white. A number of drawings of 
first class quality and representative of Mr. Davison’s 
work in the later nineties can be seen in the office of Mr. 
Edward J. May, architect, in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
They illustrate Jardine Hall, Dumfriesshire ; whilst the 


characteristic style that is very pronounced in later work 
is to be seen in these drawings of Jardine Hall, they 
The architectural detail 


possess a charm quite their own. 


is correctly rendered. With a light touch so difficult 
produce, the perspective of the grand staircase is partic. 
larly successful. At about the same time Mr. Davis, 
made a drawing for Mr. J. W. Simpson entitled T: 
Roedean School ; 
a great mass of detail is very effectively rendered. | 
1899 the Royal Academy exhibited Sir Aston Webs 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, drawings, which wi: 
prepared by Mr. Davison ; one would say that the artt 
was then in the full expression of his talents. The subj: 
was most difficult to render effectively, but the st» 
adopted in the foreground assured success.  Inste| 
of technically correct, it would perhaps be better ) 
write pure pen work. At times the artist has inti 
duced a tone which seemed to lie between the individil 
strokes of the pen, specially noticeable is this tone in |; 
later sepia work, and whilst from an artistic point of vir 
this effect might give pleasure to many, it does at tins 
seem to spoil the wonderful penmanship. Mr. Davis) 
has, as all the architectural profession well knows, dran 
a great many perspectives which have been hung regula 
for a number of years at the Royal Academy. When cole’ 
came into fashion, Mr. Davison turned to pastels, and ma’ 


this is entirely different in character. 


— 


a 


= —— — 3 
TEE ee aT SS. ect | 3 
YE SHOPPES. W. G. Wuson, Architect. a 


The above drawing is of comparatively recent date. It illustrates the artist in one of his free-and- -easy moods, 

Examination will disclose a aaron variety of tones and values obtained by him in an almost effortless way, but 

not at all easy to acquire. he tree\in the foreground is very ably suggested and lends considerable strength to 
the COLI pO ssn: 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. W. D. Caron, Architect. 


The reduction is unfortunately very great, but even under these adverse circumstances it may be seen that Mr. Davison has realised the 
value of a main feature and has subjected all other interests, 


will recall some of the fine drawings he has produced in this 
media. 

We have been able to see the exhibition before the works 
were completely hung. Many hundreds of sketches have 
been pasted on brown paper sheets without any attempt 
at arrangement. This method rather adds to their attrac- 
tiveness. Many charming sketches will, if disassociated 
from their immediate surroundings, lend themselves 
admirably for framing. It is apparent from this collection 
of sketches that Mr. Davison drew anything which appealed 
to him, so that his sketches, apart from his perspectives, 
form an epitome of his tastes. Apart from their interest 
as pictures and records of architectural details they fre- 
quently exhibit a masterly command of technique, which 
many would be well advised to study. No. 22, a sheet 
containing four sketches, all of which fascinate and compel 
admiration. The style is so free and expressive. Sketches 
of London are also of interest. Two, perhaps, will stand 
out and be judged by many as being the most successful. 
One represents Somerset House, the Thames Embankment 


ip 


‘ 


IMs 


tian 


elevation, as seen from under the arch of Waterloo Bride 
The light and shade values have been most successful 
arranged. The other is a pleasing composition illustrati) 
the Victoria Tower, Westminster. In the further galle. 
Mr. Davison is exhibiting some delightful pastel drawin 
full of charm and delicate colourings. One’s chief regi 
is that the artist has not shown more of these pictur 

Raffies Davison has always excelled in his appreciatic 
of the effects of curves in building and in the compositi 
of bird’s-eye views of large buildings and tracts of count 
surrounding them. What is not so generally known 
that he is at his best in planning and arranging the lin 
of a garden. Many architects have employed him to mal 
drawings of projected houses and have been delighted _ 
find that he has suggested a garden plan instructivel 
which has given full value to their work, a faculty which 
uncommon. We have sometimes regretted that he h 
not devoted more time to the illustration of books, as it is 
pity that much of his best work may share the ephemer 
lifetime of the architectural perspective. - 


SHORTSTOWN, HARROWDEN, BEDFORD. Cacxrerr & Burns Dick, Architects, 
The above drawing is a good example of Mr, Davison’s later work, 
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Producing Shakespeare. 
By Claude Bragdon. 


ISOMETRIC PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 
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WALTER. HAMPDEN 'S 


DEVISED AND DEVELOPED BY CLAUDE BRAGDON, ARCHITECT 
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Shakespeare’s plays were written to be performed in 
the Elizabethan theatre, the characteristic features of which 
were developed from the raised platform built out into 
an inn yard, the inn galleries and stairways being made use 
of by the performers. The spectator was required to create 
the scenes from his imagination, aided only by descriptions 
and scant suggestions of a highly conventional sort. 


| Chk Brrapte cake Hy (P 
[OTHELLO SCENE 1 VENICE 


FIG. 2. 


Modern plays are written to be performed in the pro- 
scenium or “ picture frame ” theatre, in which the illusion 
of reality as regards the scene is created for the eye without 
the aid of the imagination. 

_ It is clear that when Shakespeare’s plays are presented 
in the modern way, in the modern theatre—that is, under 


conditions alien to their origin—whatever they may gain in 
verisimilitude, their sweep and continuity must be broken 
up by frequent waits made necessary by scene and costume 
changes, during which the interest necessarily flags and 
the illusion fades—there is an inevitable slowing down of 
pace and lowering of temperature. The modern dramatist, 
when he writes a play, usually provides against this by 
having few scenes, and by making the enforced waits 
conform to corresponding intervals in the action. One way 
out of the difficulty as regards the production of Shakes- 
peare is to combine and re-arrange the scenes according 
to some such formula, but whenever this is attempted 
something of the clarity, the stir of life, the cosmic quality of 
Shakespeare leaks away. 

This is so fully recognised that the other alternative is 
sometimes chosen—that of reproducing, in one form or 
another, the essential elements of the Elizabethan stage 
and therein giving the plays in their integrity, more or less 
after the manner in which they were originally produced. 
The objection to this is that the imagination of the average 
theatregoer, fed so long from the optic nerve, cannot 
comfortably dispense with the aids afforded by .modern 
stage-craft, so he is apt to succumb to a disillusioned 
boredom, leaving the modernised Elizabethan theatre to 
a small band of Bardolaters. 

There is a third alternative which is really a compromise 
between the other two; that is, between the fixity of the 
Elizabethan stage, which presented at all times the same 
features, and the flexibility afforded by the modern theatre, 
wherein each scene can be made to appear entirely unlike 
every other. If the English language lent itself with any 
grace to the German polysyllabic form of expression, this 
third alternative might be described as the modern one-set- 
slightly-changed-for-each-scene school, for it is the mould 
into which most of the more recent Shakespearean revivals 
have been cast. The success of this kind of solution depends 
of course upon the adroitness of the stage designer in the 
turning of his kaleidoscope, in which the same elements 
are made to form a variety of different patterns, each one 
suggestive of a given place and adapted to the performance 
of a given action. The outstanding advantages of this 
scheme or method are unity, economy, speed and directness, 
but in achieving unity by these means it is difficult to escape 
monotony ; and in effecting economy, by a shade too much 
of thrift the idea of poverty will be suggested. 
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—some “‘ permanent set ” or unit system—was therefore not 
so much chosen as imposed. 

Moreover, the production of “ Othello,” with its swift 
changes and many scenes, was only part of a larger and stil] _ 
more complicated problem—that of providing suitable 
scenery and accessories for a number of Shakespearean 
plays, so that they could be presented on successive eveni 
in any theatre in any city in the land—for unless My, | 
Hampden was free to go on tour to supplement his New 
York season and to recoup possible losses, his ambition 
Z to re-create the great parts in more beautiful and more 
powerful trojan of the great plays would be impossible 
of realisation. To carry about the country separate 

and complete productions of several Shakespearean plays 
is now impracticable, on account of the high cost of trans- 
portation and labour and the constricted storage and stage | 
space in the modern theatres; therefore the thing to do 
would be to devise some scheme or system whereby a 
mininum amount of material, differently combined and 
arranged, could be made to do service, with the admixture _ 
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In the production of “ Othello ” for Mr. Walter Hampden 
I had really no choice between these three alternatives. 
To do the play “ in curtains ” after the Elizabethan manner, 
for a Belasco-fed New York audience, would be to invite 
disaster, because people simply wouldn’t come to such a 
performance. To make a regular “scenic ”’ production 
a la Irving or Beerbohm Tree would be no less perilous 
on account of the enormous initial cost. Moreover, as 
before stated, such a procedure would involve distortions, 
curtailments and arrestments in the play to which Mr. 
Hampden, with his deep love of Shakespeare, would never 
consent. These were my instructions: ‘‘ The play is to 
be given as it is written; it must go forward without a 
pause, almost as rapidly as a moving picture—but we must 
have a real production for all that.’’ The third alternative 
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of other things, in several plays, without the makeshift 
(to call it by its basest name) being too apparent to the — 
audiences before whom they are presented. | 
This was my problem, stated thus at length in order that — 
the solution here presented may be better understood. The 
effort to fulfil these various stern conditions resulted in the _ 

permanent stage setting illustrated in Fig. 1—an arrange- 
ment of curtains, ‘borders, steps, platforms and movable 
wagons equipped with what might be termed “ synthetic ~ 
scenery consisting of 24-foot flats with 16-foot inter- 
changeable panels containing doors and windows of different 
types to be used as required. | 
More specifically, there is a permanent inner proscenium 
consisting of concave vertical members covered with dark — 
coloured drapery hanging in folds, connected at the top with 
a gathered and draped border of the same material. If 
the theatre proscenium be thought of as a picture frame, this 
inner proscenium would correspond in a sense to its shadow 
box—something which isolates the picture and gives it 
depth. Next behind this are two pair of travelling curtams 
which can be drawn wholly or partially, or looped back in 
| the centre, making an opening of any desired width. Figs. 
Chr brptn et ®} 7 and 8 show the function which these curtains perform m 

CPHELIO FiGE NE SECOND, REVMION CL CUR ae the ‘Othello’ production. Between the curtains and the 
FIG. 4. platform and wagons there is a space sufficient for flats to be 
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d, which, extending completely across the stage, 
s the setting of one scene while another is in progress. 
and 9 illustrate two such scenes from ‘‘ Othello,” 
ing of a row of flats with a single aperture to give a 
tion of mystery and depth to the theme. 

t comes the movable platform, 18 inches high, 8 fe et 
ind 24 feet long, with steps the entire length. It is 
| at either end by the skeleton scenery wagons before 
ned, which are 8 feet by 12, with floors at two different 
the first even with the top of the platform, and the 
7 feet above this, or 8 feet 6 inches from the stage 
These wagons act as a supporting framework for 
presenting the walls of buildings ; they have panels 
can be taken out and others substituted, thus effecting 
ge of scene. Back of the platform and wagons is a 
ma or skycloth of the usual type, with just enough 
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space between it and the platform for ground rows and 
water rows which, while suggesting distant landscapes, 
serve also to conceal the pan-lights which illuminate the 
cyclorama from below. 

With these elements a great variety of scenes can be built 
up. By bridging the space between the wagons with flats 
let down from above, continuous walls or variously shaped 
enclosures can be formed; also, arcades or colonnades, as 
shown in Fig. 6. By withdrawing one of the wagons out of 
sight and pushing the other on stage just far enough so that 
its end will be masked by the curtains of the inner pro- 
scenium, the effect is obtained of the angle of a great build- 
ing jutting out into a street or square, as in Figs. 2 and 3. 
Indeed, with the addition of other elements—walls, steps, 
etc.—many different architectural environments may be 
presented, or at least suggested, while a floor cloth thrown 
over the stage and platform, and a ground row or two in 
front of the cyclorama gives the effect of a field, a heath, a 
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sea-coast—almost any kind of an open place. Cut drops, 
“leg ” drops, or painted and perforated curtains interposed 
between the cyclorama and the inner proscenium can easily 
be made to represent a forest. 

The important thing about a Shakespearean stage scene 
is not its literal realism or its pictorial quality—there need 
be only enough of these things to suggest a place or to create 
a mood—it is its suitability to the dramatic action involved ; 
a scene is good only to the extent that it provides a proper 
platform and background for the actors, affording them 
effective entrances and exits and ample room to move 
about. In the Elizabethan theatre there were three levels 
always available, the stage floor, a first gallery and a second 
gallery. In this modern version there are also at all times 
three available levels : the stage floor, the platform (which 
is also the first floor wagon level) and the second floor level 
of the wagons. This makes balcony scenes, of which there 
are so many in Shakespeare, a matter of no difficulty, and 
in ensemble scenes the actors can be arranged or grouped on 
different levels, composing vertically as well as horizontally. 
A scene does not live until it is peopled ; it should be con- 
sidered less as a picture than as a picture frame. Its 
success will depend more than anything else upon how it 
displays the actors and the action ; ideally, it should have 
no existence independent of these things, for it should never 
attract attention away from them. Stanislavsky says, in 
“My Life in Art’: “ The only king and ruler of the stage 
is the talented actor, but alas, I cannot find for him a true 
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THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND? iCENTERING 


CURVED HY-RIB EFFECTS 
LARGE SAVINGS IN CON- 
CRETE CONSTRUCTION, AS 
IT ENTIRELY ELIMINATES 
THE GREAT EXPENSE OF 
CIRCULAR FORMS. 


THE GLORY PAPER MILLS, 
WOBURN GREEN. 


Architect: E. C. P. MONSON, 
F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 


The HY-RIB in position ready for 
plastering with cement plaster. The 
secondary beams, or purlins, are 
reinforced concrete “Tees” pre- 


cast on ground and hoisted. On OUR WORKS ARE EQUIPPED 


WITH SPECIAL RCLLS TO 
BEND HY-RIB TO CLIENTS’ 
REQUIREMENTS. 


and between these the curved 

HY-RIB is laid in two layers, 

making a double roof with air 
space. 
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Curved Hy-Rib is particularly economical 


Meee yRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO, LID. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 
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and Domestic Hot Water Supply 


The Ideal Indirect Cylinder enables the hot 
water supply to be combined with radiator heating 
from the same boiler. _ This arrangement also 
prevents the deposit of lime in boiler and pipes, a 
condition common to the ‘“‘direct’’ method. 

The water withdrawn for domestic use does not pass through the boiler at all, but is 
heated indirectly by means of the annular heater fitted in the cylinder and connected to the 
radiator system. For soft water districts the Ideal Indirect Cylinders are made of copper. 


Write for particulars 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


For Heating and Hot Water Supply 


NATIONAL [RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Hffices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Cencral 4220. Telegrams: "* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: *‘ Idealrad, London."’ 
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scenic background which would not interfere with, but would 
help his complex spiritual work. What is needed is a 
simple background, but simplicity is the result either of a 
poor imagination or of a very rich one. I don’t know how 
to keep the simplicity that is the result of rich imagination 
from forcing itself to the front of the stage even more than 
exaggerated and rich theatricality.” 

These words, embodying the ultimate conclusions arrived 
at by the greatest producer in the world, after he had tried, 
as he says, “all artistic tendencies, realistic, naturalistic, 
impressionistic, futuristic, statuary, schematised, exagger- 
atedly simp le,” were taken deeply to heart by Mr. Hampden 
and myself in the preparation of the ‘‘ Othello ” production, 
and while the results are not always exactly what we had 
imagined them, that production represents a sincere effort 
to give the play according to its true values, with every- 
thing—actors, costumes, properties, scenery, highting—in 
just relation, so as to create a single ultimate impression, that 
of the essential human and spiritual truth of the tragedy 
of ‘ Othello.”’—From “ The Architectural Record,” U.S.A. 


Yetta Polowski. 

By F. C. Montague, at the Fortune Theatre, April 2, 1925. 

If one waits until the end of the play before forming an 
opinion, the verdict is that the author has endeavoured 
to intermingle two nearly impossible elements into one 
story. The high idealistic and the sordid commonplace 
do not mix well, more especially if the curtain is made to 
play the dividing line. Act one gives the impression that 
the audience has come to witness the progress of a propa- 
ganda play, in which the blood ties of the Jewish people 
are interwoven with the Zionistic movement. <“ Yetta,” 
the principal character in the play, is intended to portray 
a mystic and noble girl. In the first act this theme is 
well maintained, and even those who see thousands of 
efforts feel the hope that something original and ennobling 
is going to be presented. But, alas! the author cannot 
maintain the ideal, and the second act sweeps away every 
illusion. The plot becomes commonplace. Still, one 
lingers in the hope of hearing and seeing the old time-worn 
details evolved into an interesting and effective finish. 
But the third act is a resurrection of the idealistic, The 
audience has been let down and disillusioned in the second 
act, and is now expected to listen with patience to ideals 
of an utterly impossible character, built upon a foundation 
that could never outlast a single lifetime without retribution 
overwhelming the persons involved. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. | 
Aprit 17, 1875. 
THE CHARING Cross APPROACH TO THE EMBANKMENT, — 


On Tuesday and Wednesday Messrs. Horne, Eversfield & Co. 
were engaged, in accordance with instructions from the Metro| 
politan Board of Works, in disposing of the materials of th 
houses and property adjoining Northumberland House in Charing 
Cross, as well as in Northumberland Street, on the site requirec 
for the intended approach to the Embankment. The property 
consisted of twenty-six houses, shops, warehouses, and stabling 
dan Charing Cross and Northumberland Street, of which sever 
were houses and shops on either side of N orthumberland House 
extending in an easterly direction as far as Northumberlan¢ 


Bank, the entire frontage of the land intended to be taken for the 
approaches and new street to be laid out, extending from the 
bank buildings just named at the commencement of Whitehal’ 
to the east boundary at Northumberland Street. No less than 
twenty houses on both sides of Northumberland Street (which 
to a great extent will be practically absorbed in the improve. 
ment) were included in the sale, including the whole of those 
on the west side, between the grounds of Northumberland House 
and Scotland Yard, and also those on the east side of the street. 
from Northumberland Passage to the bottom of the street. 
The materials consisted of 283 lots, the first day’s sale being con- 
fined to the property in Charing Cross, whilst the materials of 
the houses in Northumberland Street were sold on Wednesday. 
The sum produced by the two days’ sale was not quite £2,000. 
The total area of the land between Charing Cross and the Em- 
bankment, which the Metropolitan Board will have at their 
disposal when the ground is cleared, is between three and four 
acres. The width of the Charing Cross frontage between the 
National Bank and Northumberland Street is about 450 feet, 
and the land to be cleared extends about 500 feet in depth in 
the direction of the Embankment. According to the conditions| 
of the sale, the purchasers of the materials are under an engage- 
ment to have the whole removed and cleared away in thirty days, 
and it is expected that the works in connection with laying out 
the new street and approaches, together with allotting the land 
on either side for building purposes, will be commenced not) 
later than June next. | 


' 
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BIRKENHEAD.—Mr. H. M. Lloyd, builder, Church Road, 
Bebington, is erecting a number of houses at a site on Church 
Road, of brick construction, pebble dashed with tiled roofs, 
containing six rooms, bathroom, etc., electric light installations. 
—Messrs. R. T. Jeffs & Son, builders, 91 Woodchurch Road, 
Birkenhead, have a scheme in hand for the erection of four 
bedrooms villas on a site at Oxton, of brick construction, tiled, 
roofs, electric light, etc. a | 

Biackpoot.—The members of the Independent Methodist ; 
Church are proposing to erect a new edifice on a site in Central : 
Drive, South Shore, Blackpool. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. W. Thornley, architect, of Blackpool and Wigan, and 
the contract has been placed with Messrs. Leech & Unsworth, 
contractors, Blackpool.—The Committee of the Golf Club are’ 
proposing to make extensions to their club premises. The plans | 
for the alterations are being prepared by Mr. F. H. Gorst, 
M.S.A., architect, 7 Birley Street, Blackpool. a 

MeExBoROUGH.—In connection with the extensions to the 
Montague Hospital it is expected that these will be completed | 
during this year, the following subsidiary contracts have been 
placed: Heating, Brightside Foundry and Engineering Oo., Ltd., 
Sheffield ; laundry, Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co., Salford ; 
X-ray, etc., Messrs. Watson & Sons, Ltd., London. The general 
contractors are Messrs. G. H. Smith & Sons, Ltd., Mexborough. | 
The architect is Mr. W. Carruthers Laidlaw, 13 George Street, _ 
Edinburgh. - 

OxrorD.—The city engineer has prepared plans for houses © 
on the Meadow Lane site and these are to be submitted to the | 
Ministry of Health with an application for sanction to borrow | 
£112,000 for the scheme.—It is proposed to erect two demonstra- | 
tion Wilde steel-framed houses at Meadow Lane. } 

FuLHAM.—Mr. G. H. Lespie, of 13 South Square, W.C., has 
a proposal for the erection of a billiard hall on a site in Fulham — 
Palace Road. 

EASTBOURNE.—A special committee of the Corporation have | 
approved the principle of the provision of medical baths and — 
development is recommended on the lines of the Torquay — 
medical baths. 

The Ministry of Health are holding an inquiry at Dodworth 
to consider the Council’s application to borrow £8,000 to bring | 
their sewage disposal up to date. Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, 
of Nottingham, are the Council’s engineers. 
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General News. 


BarnsLey.—A scheme is under consideration for the extension 
of the Kendray Hospital, which is estimated to cost £30,000. 
‘The plans are being prepared by the borough engineer and sur- 
veyor,Mr. Harold Taylor,A.M.I.C.E., Fairfield House, Barnsley.— 
The Board of Management of the Beckett Hospital and Dispensary 
are proposing to make extensions to their institution by the 
erection of an additional wing estimated to cost £40,000. The 
plans are being prepared by Mr. C. F. Moxon, architect, Regent 
Chambers, Regent Street, Barnsley. No contracts are placed. 


LeyLtanp.—Mr. Fred Howarth, architect, of Leyland, has 
designed the proposed Public War Memorial, which is to take 
the form of a monument to be erected on public ground in 
Church Road, and is estimated to cost £1,100. The tender of 
Messrs. L. Fairclough, Ltd., contractors, of Adlington, Lancs, 
has been recommended for acceptance. 


MANCHESTER.—Plans passed by the Manchester Corporation 
include the following: G. & E. Chough, ten houses, Burnage 
Lane, Burnage. Architect: J. Maybury & Son, 19 Chapel 
Walks.—J. Whittle, eight houses and shops, High Street and 
Clarendon Road, Chorlton-on-Medlock. Architect: 8. Burkett, 
25 Clyde Road.—Threlfall’s Brewery Co., garage at rear of bank, 
Barlow Moor Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Own architects.— 
Manchester Brewery Co., Ltd., alterations to premises, Nos. 61 
and 63 Lloyd Street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock. Architect : 
G. Westcott, 13 Bridge Street.—Mrs. L. L. Whitehead, alterations 
to No. 16 Barlow Moor Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Architect : 
C. A. Whitelead, Barlow Moor Road.—J. Leech & Son, addition 
to workshop, Warwick Street, Hulme. Architect: T. H. 
Patching, 161 Hill Lane, Blackley.—Libraries Committee, public 
library, Wilmslow Road and Wellington Road, Withington. 
City architect.—Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society, 
alterations and additions to premises Slade Lane and Slade 
Grove, Rusholme. Architect: C.W.S.,1 Balloon Street.—H. H. 
Pealborg, alterations to café, shops and offices, Oxford Street 
and Hall Street. Architect: W. C. Higginsbottom, 94 Market 
Street.—Roger Bros., six houses, Alexandra Road South and 
School Road, Withington. Architect: E. A. Tindale.— 
S. Siller, four houses, revised plan of drains to four houses, 
St. Brannocks Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Architect: A. 
Whitelegg, 196 Deansgate.—J. T. Scott, ten houses, St. Wer- 
burghs Road North, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. Architect: E. W. 
Taylor, 143 Barlow Moor Road.—Armitage & Rigby, alterations 
and additions to warehouse, Portland Street, Abington Road 
and Silver Street. Architect: H. 8. Fairhurst, 14 Chancery 
Lane.—Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society, plans of 
branch stores and three houses. Mount Road, East Road and 
Exham Street, Gorton. Own architects.—A. Hartley, revised 
drain plan of 86 houses, Mauldeth Road, Amhers Road, Lathom 
Road, Shireoaks. Architect: Mellor, Speakman & Hall, 1 
Cooper Street.—The trustees, alterations and additions to 
United Methodist Chapel, Boston Street and Dorset Street, 
Hulme. Architect: F. H. Skelhorne.—Hales, Ltd., additions 
to warehouse, Mercer Street and Fenwick Street, Hulme. Archi- 
tect: W. Johnson & Son, 27 Oldham Road, Miles Platting. 
Palatine Brewery, alterations to brewery, Denmark Road, Moss 
Side. Architect: G. A. Brown, Brewery Offices.—Aerowater 
Direct Supply Co., details of steelwork to premises, Warwick 
Street and Bristol Street, Hulme. Architects: J. W. Beau- 
mont & Sons, 24 Brazennose Street.—J. C. Booth, conversion of 
house into flats, 7 St. Clement’s Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Architect: G. Westcott, 13 Bridge Street.—J. T. Scott, ten 
houses in lieu of nine houses, St. Werburgh’s Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. Architect: E. W. Taylor, 143 Barlow Moor Road. 
—Manchester Dairy Co., alterations to premises, Higher Ard- 
wick. Architect: A. Rangeley & Co., 4 Cathedral Gates.— 
Manchester and Salford Co-operative Society, branch stores, 
Hyde Road, Gorton. Architect: C.W.S., 1 Balloon Street. 
N. Roberts & Son, additions to premises, Dunn Struct. 
Ancoats. Architects: W. Major & Son, Rochdale Road.— 
J. H. Squires, Ltd., alterations to Ashton Old Road, Open- 
shaw. Architects: Thorpe & Collier, 664, Deansgate.—W. 
White, alterations to premises, No. 1 Albert Square, Wilmslow 
Road, Didsbury. Architects: Railton & Knowles, 86 Cross 
Street.—Capt. W. C. Bacon, additions to Shaw Brook Lodge, 
Burnage Lane, Burnage. Architect: H. S. Fairhurst, 14 
‘Chancery Lane.—F. 8S. Hundleby, garage to house, 22 Pine 
Road, Didsbury. Architects: Thorpe & Collier, 664 Deans- 
gate.—Failsworth Industrial Co-operative Society, details of 
steelwork to roof of shop, etc., Almos Avenue, Newton Heath. 
Architect : J. B. Thornley, Market Street, Darwen.—T. Walters, 
revised block plan of houses, Goodman Street, Blackley. Archi- 
tect: A. Walters.—W. Barnett & Co., alterations to 1 Oldham 
Street. Architect: E. Pollard & Co., Ltd., 84 Oldham Street.— 
iS. Unger, slaughter-house, Bishop Street, Cheetham. Architect 
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R. Stone.—F. Pickup, mineral water works, Lightbourne Road 
Moston. Architect: H. B. Brown.—Marks & Spencer Ltd 
revised plan of alterations to premises, Nos. 48-50 Oldham Stree 
and Spear Street. Architect: N. Jones, Lord Street, South! 
port.—J. Preger, revised plan and section of alterations anc 
additions to No. 241 Waterloo Road, and Percival Street. 
Cheetham. Architect: W.H. Sutton & Son, 60 Spring Gardens 
—Empress Brewery, alterations to ‘‘ Burton House,” Burtor 
Street and Davy Street, Collyhurst Road. Architect: « 
Westcott, 13 Bridge Street. 


WESTMINSTER.—Messrs. Wm. Woodward & Sons haye pre. 
pared drawings for a building on the site of 10 and 1], Littk 
Dean Street, Wardour Street.—Plans are to be prepared by 
Messrs. Emden, Egan & Co., for new offices for the Council on 
site purchased from the L.C.C. in Drury Lane.—A site in Regency 
Street is likely to be acquired for a housing scheme.—Mesgrs | 
Wise have a scheme for the conversion of 35 Ennismore Gardens 
into five flats, with central heating, passenger lift, ete. | 


WHITLEY Bay AnD MonKsEaton.—The Catholic congregatior 
are proposing to erect a new church to accommodate 700 persons 
ona site at the junction of Park Road and Coquet Avenue, The 
edifice will be executed in the Romanesque style of architectur 
and will have side chapels, a lantern tower and domed ceiling, 
The scheme also includes building a presbytery. The plans arc 
being prepared by Messrs. Stienlet & Maxwell, architects anc 
surveyors, 14 Saville Row, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The work ha: 
not yet been commenced. ¢ 


WorcestTreR.—The County Council are considering a scheme 
for a central smallpox hospital. 


Cornish Granite. 


The finest English granite undoubtedly comes from Cornwall. 
It is suitable for every purpose and its durability has never been 
questioned. The quarries produce very large blocks, whilst’ 
the fact that both fine and coarse-grained granite are obtained 
is sufficient to render it capable of being applied for both engineer- 
ing and architectural purposes. In the main the characteristic 
quality is coarse-grained, with large felspar crystals scattered 
throughout. It possesses a beautiful uniform colour and 
sparkling texture. The age of the formations has been shown 
to be intermediate between the Triassic and lower Carboniferous | 
periods. : | 

The granite areas of Cornwall and Devon are divided, for 
convenience, into five districts—Tavistock, St. Breward, St. 
Austell, Penryn and Penzance. Several patches of granite are 
detached from these main districts. The Cornish Granite Mer- 
chants and Quarry Masters’ Association is operating, which 
upholds the best interests of the industry. The chief shipping 
places are Penzance, Penryn, Port Navas on the Helford River, | 
Par Harbour and Looe. 

I, The Dartmoor District contains a great mass of granite 
of the coarse-grained quality having quartz, felspar and mica, 
the last mineral being sometimes white, and others black, and 
occasionally they are found together. 

II. The Breward District produces granite the mineralogical 
composition of which is similar to that of Dartmoor. | 

III. St. Austell or Luxullian District. The granite mass of 
this district is more variable in composition, and according to 
well-known authorities contains more schorl than either of the 
before-mentioned localities. The principal characteristics of the | 
stone are the enormous size of the masses in which it is found. 
The masses of stone are frequently 3,000 tons in their cubic | 
quantity. : | 

IV. Penryn District. The granite mass in this district 1s 
very uniform in character and quality it resembles Districts 
I, and II. more than III. in mineralogical composition. Owing 
to the favourable climatic conditions the workings are carried 
on here all the year round. | 

V. Penzance District. Here the granite contains a consider- 
able an ount of schorl in additional to the three essential 
minera, . f 

The Cornish Granite Merchants and Quarry Masters’ Associa- 
tion have under their control many beautiful varieties of granite. — 
The stone has been used in nearly all great undertakings. — 
Keyham, Chatham, Portsmouth and Devonport Dockyards are — 
built of stone quarried in Cornwall. Blackfriars and Putney 
Bridges are constructed with Cornish granite, and splendid 
examples of the colour and texture of the stone they most 
certainly are, examples which, in conjunction with hundreds of 
other fine buildings, will always bear silent testimony for the 
beauty of Cornish granite. Further, for monumental purposes, — 
the stone is well qualified to receive the careful consideration 
of all who design and execute national and private monuments 
and memorials, 
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GARDEN STEPS, MOOR CLOSE. 


OutveR Hinz, Architect. 


London. * 


Captain Swinton has thought, written and spoken 
much on the subject of London, and the three essays 
published, which are dedicated to “all lovers of 
London,” contain much that is useful, and calculated 
to appeal to the imagination. ? 

The great difficulties which stand in the yay of 
most large improvement schemes are firstly their cost, 
and Secondly the existence of private ownership, with 
its varying terms of tenure. We should condemn any 
attempt to deprive owners of their full rights in dealing 
with their own property were it not for the fact that 
the enormous growth of population within limited 
areas create problems which are clearly public ones. 
If a shop becomes a great centre of interest it may 


*“London—Her Traffic—Her Improvement and Charing 


Cross Bridge,” by Captain George S. ©. Swinton. London: 
John Murray. 1s. net. 


cause an inconvenient congestion of traffic, traffic in a 
street of such shops—say Regent Street—may at 
periods of “sales” lead not only to the blocking of a 
thoroughfare, but the congestion of means of access 
toit. The fact that a few buildings have been recently 
erected in a street which is afterwards found to require 
widening may throttle a great rebuilding scheme for 
years and bring about the abandonment of a public 
improvement, while properties, the leases of which 
have a long term of years to run, may prevent its 
execution, save at great cost. 

We do not know whether it might, in view of the 
difficulties, be possible to pass a measure imposing 
a uniform date for the termination of leases over whole 
districts. In the first case the setting up of such a 
regulation would involve giving compensation for the 
unexpired leases of new buildings and for the buildings 
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themselves, but this is only what happens whenever 
a public improvement is carried out under the pro- 
visions of a Special Bill. But once a time was fixed 
by law on which date all leases in a district terminated, 
no compensation could. be claimed for unexpired 
leases or for new and costly buildings erected which 
stood in the way of a public improvement. Compen- 
sation would be limited in its scope and amount, and 
that without detriment to the owners of property. 
The new structure of Regent Street, whether an 
improvement or otherwise, would have been impossible 
were it not for the fact that the leases terminated at 
about the same date. 

We like Captain Swinton’s suggestion that the whole 
of central London should be classed as a congested 
area, various heights being fixed for different localities 
and classes of building, and that building higher than 
those fixed should in certain cases be permissible, 
but should be accompanied by an air tax or duty, the 


proceeds of which should go towards betterment 


schemes. 

His views on the subject of tube extension and 
development are very sound, and he is justified in 
alluding to the unfairness of preventing a railway 
company from owning and developing land, the value 
of which is greatly enhanced by the company’s enter- 


prise. The enormous appreciation of the value 0 
property in Golders Green is a case in point. Th 
public wants better and more rapid means of loco 
motion. The companies can only supply them if they 
can be made to pay, and it would seem reasonable t 


\ 


do everything to effect this end, short of giving then 
an actual monetary subsidy. It would even seem tha 
a good case might sometimes be made out for the gran 
of a subsidy, a large part of which might be charge: 
to the local finances of the districts whose rateabl 
value is directly benefited. We also agree wit 
Captain Swinton in thinking that arcaded shoppin 
streets would solve many difficulties. A setting bac 
of the shop front would enable the pavement to be sé 
back, and the roadway widened, as the building are 
would only be diminished on the ground floor alon( 
while arcaded streets would both solve a great arch 
tectural difficulty and would enable the shopkeep« 
to have his continuous plate glass windows withov 
their present esthetic disadvantage. One woul 
imagine that the shopkeepers’ disadvantage im lessene 
light on the windows would be very much more tha 
made up by the gain that shoppers could convenient! 
buy in all weathers without discomfort. Capta 
Swinton does not deal with the subject of doubl 
decked shops, which, we believe, must come in the mo 
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crowded shopping districts before many years have 
passed. We have doubts whether bridges over traffic 
centres to relieve blocks and congestion will ever be 
found to be practicable, and believe with the author 
that subways are far more likely to be found to be the 
better remedy. 

Captain Swinton has much to say on the question 
of Charing Cross Bridge, and has certainly suggested 
an idea which is well worthy of careful consideration. 
We give the plan by which he illustrates his argument. 
His contention meets the difficulty raised by the 
unwillingness of the South Eastern Railway to remove 
its terminus south of the river, and is based on the 
fact that the company, now a part of the greater whole 
Into which it is merged, possesses in Waterloo a 
terminus south of the river but of somewhat difficult 
access, Victoria north of the river and Charing Cross, 
an expression of the promotors’ ambition to tap the 
centre of London. 

This scheme, which he states is made feasible by the 
proposal to electrify traffic, involves the rebuilding of 
Charing Cross Station on great lines, the lower storey 
being devoted to purposes of a station and the re- 
building of the railway bridge as a double-decked 
structure, with the railway below and a great high level 
toad over. Two 70 feet roadways would be formed at 
either side of the station, the western road communi- 
cating and joining the Strand, the eastern one passing 
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above it and continued as a roadway to St. Martin’s 
Place, thus forming a great north and south connection. 
These two roads would lead to a great square or place 
at the southern end of the station spanned by two 
arches, the whole forming part of a national memorial 
to commemorate recent events, while the southern end 
of the bridge would be similarly emphasised archi- 
tecturally, the bridge itself being 100 feet wide. This, 
in conjunction with the building of a great block of 
buildings above the station, has distinct architectural 
possibilities, while the fact that it leaves the railway 
company im status quo might obviate opposition, in 
face of which a much needed improvement may be 
blocked for a long and possibly indefinite period of 
time. The conception is one showing great imagina- 
tion and is worthy of sympathetic consideration. 

Were we starting de novo, there would be a clear case 
made out for building our terminal stations outside 
London, connecting them together by a ring railway, 
and transversely by a system of tubes passing under 
central London, but the magnitude and cost of making 
so radical a change under existing circumstances may 
well be insuperable, and under similar circumstances 
it is often better policy to be satisfied with plans which 
involve lesser modifications of that which now exist. 

The author has, at any rate, given Londoners ample 
material for thought, and much that he has proposed 
seems to us to be excellent and worthy of support. 
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A SUGGESTED APPROACH TO CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 


Our Illustrations. ‘ | 


L.C.C. DOWNHAM ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, SUTHERLAND GROVE, PUTNEY. 


G. TopHam Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., Chief Architect to the Council. ae e | 


London County Council Schools. 

The following is a brief description of the four schools 
illustrated on the accompanying drawings, viz. :— 

(1) Downham Elementary School. 

(2) Elementary School, St. Paul’s Road, Limehouse. 

(3) County Secondary School, Sutherland Grove, Putney. 

(4) Wandsworth Technical Institute. 

All the buildings have been designed in the Architect’s 
Department under the personal supervision of Mr. G. 
Topham Forrest, F.R.S.E., F.R.IB.A., F.G.S., Chief 
Architect to the Council. 


Downham Elementary School.—The site is situated on the 
Council’s new housing estate, adjoining the main road, 
between Lewisham and Bromley, on ground rising from 
the south-west. 

The school is a one-storey building and provides accom- 
modation for three separate departments—boys (312), 
girls (312) and infants (288), with an assembly hall for each 
department. The class rooms are planned with a southerly 
aspect and are provided with French casement doors 
opening on to a raised terrace. 

The materials are French red bricks and Courtrai tiles. 
The school has been designed on plain and simple lines to 
harmonise with the surrounding cottages. 

The contractors are Messrs. Holland & Hannen & Cubitts, 
Lid., and the infants’ department is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Elementary School, St. Paul’s Road, Limehouse-—This 
school is planned as a three-storey building to accommodate 
996 boys, girls and infants; capable of enlargement to 
provide 1,124 places. 


“aA 


AN EDINBURGH SILHOUETTE, Drawn by C. H, Harper. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, LIMEHOUSE, 


4 


5e0 1900 Feel 


WANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, | 


i; 


The accompanying plans show the accommodatio 
provided ; the second floor (boys’ department) is simila 
to the first floor. e.. 

The school will be faced externally with picked stock 
and red facings, the latter being confined to the centra 


| 
} 


features and to the attic above the main cornice.  —_ 

The roof will be tiled with a tile to be selected of th: 
pantile type. | 

The erection of this school is about to be commenced, — 

County Secondary School, Sutherland Grove, Putney— 

This secondary school for boys is shortly to be erectec 
at Southfields on a site of about seven acres with a shar 
fall to the east, and, apart'from the school building an 
its immediate surroundings, is terraced and levelled t 
provide playing fields. a | 

The school building is set back from the road on thi 
highest portion of the site and are planned according to th« 
old tradition of English scholastic foundations round th« 
sides of a quadrangle, that to the front, however, being left 
open above the entrance screen. Ee | 

The principal entrance is from the quadrangle, and with 
the administrative and staff rooms adjoining, admits 
directly to the assembly and dining hall, the dominating 
apartment of the building and the focusing point of all 
school life, scholastic and social. | 

The south wing is occupied on the ground and first floors 
with class rooms, and the north wing with the gymnasium 
and art room and the science laboratories. The kitchen 
quarters are adjacent to the hall on the north side, and 
over them a library and a lecture room are provided. 
Every advantage has been taken of the sloping site to 
obtain the extra height required for the gymnasium and 


i 


| 
| 


Auld Reekie. 
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5 provide accommodation for the heating chamber, 
sanual training workshop and cloakrooms, these being 
ntered from the students’ entrances at the eastern end of 
he school. The lavatories, w.c.’s and urinals for the use 
{ the boys are adjacent and are masked to form an entrance 
syeen to the quadrangle. 
~The building will be externally faced with red bricks 
vith a brown brick base, and Portland stone dressings have 
een sparingly introduced to the principal entrances ; the 
oofs to be covered with Cornish green slates. Fire- 
esisting material will be used throughout. Accommodation 
; provided for 505 boys. eat 

Wandsworth Technical Institute—This building has been 
Janned for a site adjacent to the present Technical Institute 
t Wandsworth, with its main entrance fronting on High 


INTERIOR VIEW, LIVERPOOL EMPIRE. 


Street near to the present building and connecting therewith, 
and with a long one-storey building erected in 1915 to 
provide workshops for various branches of technical 
instruction. 

The new accommodation is provided as follows :— 

On the ground floor, assembly hall, gymnasium, various 
class rooms, administrative offices, cloakrooms, etc. ; 
first floor, library, common room, class rooms and staff 
rooms ; second floor, the engineering, chemical and physical 


departments, with laboratories, preparation rooms, lecture _ 


rooms, etc; and third floor, the cookery, needlework and 
laundry departments, the large cookery room having a lift 
connection to a galley on the ground floor, adjacent to the 
assembly hall, to enable the latter to be used as a dining 
hall. On the roof is a drying ground for use in connection 
with the laundry, and in the basement are the boiler house 
and fuel and other stores. 

The construction of the building will be fire-resisting 
throughout, with brick walls and steel and concrete floors. 
The exterior will be faced with red bricks and the roof 
covered with plain red tiling. Windows will be fitted with 
‘- casements. Warming will be by low pressure hot 
water, 

The foundations are already in position and the building 
of the superstructure has commenced. The contractor for 
the former was Mr. A. Monk, and the contractors for the 
latter are Messrs. Prestige & Co., Ltd. 
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We may say that this house is a one tier house, all 
patrons entering from the front into practically one 
entrance extending along the whole of the frontage. 
Every patron being seated in tip-up chairs, of which there 
are 2,450, and adequate and special arrangements have 
been made at the sides for standing room. The space 
underneath the Grand Circle is utilised as a lounge and the 
upper space is utilised as management rooms. A special 
feature of the building is that each portion of the building 
has retiring rooms for ladies and gentlemen, luxuriously 
furnished, and leading into the respective toilet apart- 
ments. Adequate cloak room accommodation is provided 
to every part, and refreshment bars provided for stalls, 
circle and upper circle. A marked feature of the audi- 
torium is the marble balustrading, and a feature in the 
decorations is that there are no recognised architectural 
forms such as cornices, capitals, etc., but the whole of 
the decoration is carried out in broad sweeping lines with 
ornament in low relief. The stage is fully equipped on 
the latest principle, the stage being sectionally fitted with 
adequate cuts, traps, etc. The whole of the scenery is 
counterweighted. 

The dressing rooms are well equipped, each dressing 
room being provided with hot and cold water, electric 
light, heating and shower baths. 

A laundry is provided for the use of the artistes and an 
electric passenger lift to all floors. 

Heavy goods on to the stage are lowered by means of 
a hydraulic lift from the street level. 

The heating is by steam, steam heated calorifiers with 
low pressure hot water radiators. Hot air is also driven 
to all parts of the building by electric fans, purified by an 
air washer and heated by steam batteries. 

Advantage has been taken of the very latest ideas as 
to lighting and stage effects: On the stage Samoiloff 
lighting has been installed and a three coloured system 
has been extended to portions of the auditorium. 

The following is a list of the contractors :—Messrs. Wm. 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., Liverpool (general contractors) ; Messrs. 
John Tanner & Son, Liverpool (decorations) ; Messrs. John 
Stubbs & Sons, Liverpool (marble work) ; Messrs. Beck & 
Windibank, Birmingham, and Messrs. Goodalls, Man- 
chester (chairs and carpets); Messrs. Mather & Platt 
Manchester (sprinkler installation); Messrs. Blackburn 
Starling & Co., Ltd., Nottingham (electrical installation) ; 
Messrs. Ashby Tabb, Liverpool (draperies and hangings) ; 
Mr. Ed. O. Griffiths, Liverpool (carving and auditorium 
ornament) ; Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham 
(stone carving) ; Messrs. Redpath Brown, Manchester (steel- 
work) ; Messrs. Frame & Barr, Glasgow (vacuum cleaning) ; 
Messrs. Mallin & Co., West Bromwich (fireproof curtain) ; 
Messrs. W. MacFarlane & Co., Ltd., Glasgow (verandah) ; 
Messrs. Quiggin Bros., Liverpool (hand railings and balus- 
trading); Messrs. Musgraves, Liverpool (sanitary fittings) ; 
Messrs. Ruboleum Co., Liverpool (floor coverings) ; Messrs. 
Griffiths, Son & Cromwell, Ltd., Liverpool (heating and 
ventilation) ; Messrs. Bullivants, London (counterweighting 
system). Architects: Wm. & T. R. Milburn, FF.R.1.B.A., 
Sunderland. The consulting engineers were: Mr. H. W. 
Hawkins, chief engineer to Moss Empires, Ltd. (electrical 
installation) ; Mr. C. F. Chettle, London (steelwork con- 
struction) ; Mr. N. Vaux, Sunderland (heating installation) ; 
Mr. F. Scruton (clerk of works). 


The Ransome Machinery Co. (1920), Ltd., request us to an- 
nounce the removal of their offices from Grosvenor Gardens to 
42-50 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 

The London General Omnibus Co., Ltd., have adopted asbestos 
tiles for their garage at Hanwell, which has been roofed with 500 
squares, and their new ticket office building at Chiswick with 
200 squares, the-tiles being Poilite Russet Brown Diagonal Tiles 
supplied by Messrs. Bell’s Poilite and Everite Co., Ltd., of 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 

The late Mr. Christopher Harston, J.P., of the firm of Messrs. 
A. & ©. Harston, who were the architects and surveyors to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, left £29,707, net personalty 
£25,568. 
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Raffles 


There are men who have no enemies and men whose 
work has helped their fellows over difficult stiles when 
others have been too intent on achieving personal success 
to take much interest in the trend of affairs round them. 
Among the former we always think of Raffles Davison, 
who in his lifetime has seen many phases of architectural 
expression wax, reach their climax and wane, but has never 
lost his interest in, and admiration for, any form of excel- 
lence, but has recorded it in a series of drawings which 
should have a permanent place in architectural history. 

He might have emulated Pennell and other great draughts- 
men who have been his contemporaries had he not had 
so great an interest in the personal success of his innumer- 
able friends in the profession, and while others have centred 
their activities on the illustration of books and ‘* one-man 
shows,’ Davison has formed the useful bridge which has 
enabled many a client to understand for the first time 
what his architect was trying to achieve. His drawings 
are always successful in arresting lay interest, for criticism 
of them has been almost entirely confined to those who 
themselves practised other methods of draughtsmanship, 
or sought by the skilful use of a cloud of harmonious colour 
to escape the necessity of depicting form. Form, truthful 
and accurate, has always been Davison’s first aim, as we 
think it should be that of any architect, for it is by 
form and detail, and not by cunningly suggested 
effects, the architect’s work must be finally judged. Had 
he years ago charged for his best drawings what he was 
amply entitled to, he could have abandoned the attempt 
to show at their best lesser and slighter-work, but Davison 
has always had the kindly human interest in mankind 
which induced him to try to help a lame dog over a stile. 
He has read more merit into indifferent work than existed, 
and often quietly suggested improvements which have 
proved of value; he has judged indifferent design, not 
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with strict justice, but with sympathy which is evidenced 
in his drawings of subjects he knew should be improved 
in treatment. 

While Mallows, with all his great skill, gave an actual 
Mallows’ touch to the designs he illustrated, and Walcot 
drawings first and most strongly suggest his delight in 
colour effects, and are only secondly illustrations of given 
buildings, Davison’s work shows his predominant desire 
to emphasise an architect’s own meaning and intention. 
We think first, if he draws one of Wren’s steeples, of the 
steeple and of Wren, and only afterwards of the delicate 
truthfulness with which forms and curves are portrayed. 

We have all felt his charm, and all as they have learnt 
to know him, have come across the real reserve in which 
he is encompassed. For he is in reality best described 
as being the most optimistic of pessimists, fundamentally 
pessimist in having his doubts of the possibilities of the 
achievement of the ends he would wish to see, characteris- 
tically optimistic in his enthusiastic efforts to achieve 
those desired ends, and above all, too kindly by nature 
to express disappointments which have frequently been 
his. 

He has probably sensibly deflected the trend of current 
design from time to time by showing others the manner 
in which he viewed it, he has felt the enthusiasm of the 
Gothic Revival, the searching after a new gospel in the 
free Renaissance forms, and the gradual strengthening 
of classical and Georgian influences. His drawings, like 
his mind, are full of the vigour of youth, but a youth 
tempered by the experiences of a long and arduous life 
directed towards one end, that of recording both con- 
temporary architecture and anything else which has 
appealed to a nature whose first instinct is a love for beauty 
in structure and a fellowship with those he has so often 
helped. 
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The Natural and Artificial Lighting of Buildings. 


Mr. Percy Waldram gave a good and interesting paper 
on lighting at the R.I.B.A. on Monday, in the course of 
which he said that the architect might be said to be a 
craftsman who worked in light and illumination as a material. 
It was not clearly recognised that the eye, because of 
its power of adaptation, enabled us to Judge very inaccu- 
rately of the varying degrees of illumination to which 
we were subjected in our daily life. Our eyes adapt them- 
selves with precision to receiving only a small amount of 
actual light at its brightest, while making use of all light 
available at periods of early dawn and eve. And though 
an ordinary well lighted room may appear to be evenly 
lighted, we are not conscious that the actual hight may 
drop some 90 per cent. between the window and the back 
wall. With the accurate test of photographic exposure, 
we knowthat while a second would suffice for an out of doors 
exposure, five minutes may be necessary for a well lit 
interior, a ratio of 1 to 300. 

Daylight may be considered as an orchestra of colours 
in which the various instruments differ in note, in loudness 
and in timbre. But the difference in tone and colour 
between direct sunlight and light blue sky are small com- 
pared with that between the most ordinary illuminant and 
the form of daylight which it most resembles, such as that 
between an ordinary gas filled electric ight and sunlight. 

Attempts have been made to produce an artificial 
illuminant which will have an effect comparable to day- 
light, but so far they have taken the form of extraction of 
the yellowish colour elements, which are too insistent, which 
is comparable to employing an orchestra and forcing the 
brass instruments to sit silent; and the best daylight 
lamp thus was the 60 to 70 per cent. of the light available 
from a bare lamp. Extravagant as this is, we often waste 
as much by the use of bad reflectors and shades. 

In order to view objects satisfactorily it is not sufficient 
to have strong light sources in the vicinity—the light must 
reach the object. We must have illumination as well as 
light. But illumination alone is not sufficient. 

We view objects not so much by the light which falls 
upon them as by the light which is reflected from them 
into our eyes; a beam of quite powerful light projected 
on to thick dull black cloth disappears almost completely. 
But reflective capacity is also insufficient without contrast. 
A thin glass tumbler, or a thin sheet of celluloid, immersed 
in a white china bowl full of water cannot be distinguished 
even under strong light. 

Given any object such as a book or a sheet of paper with 
a reasonable coefficient of reflection, and viewed under 
circumstances which provide reasonable contrast, satis- 
factory lighting of an object depends upon— 

(1) The illumination of flux of light falling on the object 
—which is measured in foot candles or lumens per square 
foot ; a foot candle being the illumination received from 
one standard candle at a distance of 1 ft., and a lumen 
being the flux of light which will illuminate one square foot 
of surface to an intensity of one foot candle. 

(2) The ability of the object to reflect light back into 
our eyes, measured as “reflection coefficients,” or the 
proportion reflected of any light falling on the object. 

But no flat surface reflects light equally in all directions. 
If the surface be smooth or polished it conforms to the 
laws of specular reflection. Under a beam of light striking 
it at a given angle with the plane of the surface it will 
appear to be most brightly illuminated in a direction 180° 
on plan from the incident beam of light and inclined at 
the same angle from the surface in accordance with 
the well-known rule of optics that the angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflection. In other directions only 
such light is reflected by the surface as is due to inequalities 
of the smooth surface or divergence of the incident beam. 

But paper, books, and the majority of objects which it 
is necessary to view have dull, unpolished, or ‘‘ matt” 
surfaces; and reflection from such surfaces differs very 
materially indeed from specular reflection. 


A true matt surface, to which white blotting paper 


approximates, follows the law discovered by Lambert in | 


1760. 


strikes it, the maximum reflection from a truly matt 


surface will be in a direction normal to the surface, and 


the reflection from it in every other direction will var 
directly with the cosine of the angle which that direction 
makes with the normal to the surface. a 
It will be seen that as books, paper, and most objects 
worked upon are generally viewed in a direction nearly 
vertical, it follows that light from high angles is more 
valuable than light from directions nearer to the horizon, 
whether the surface viewed be polished or matt. A 
skylight gives more working light than a window of the 
same glass area, and screening the top of a window darkens 


a room far more than the screening of an equal glass area 


at the bottom. os 
There are, of course, additional reasons for this. In 


towns the zenith sky is nearly always brighter than sky 
nearer to the horizon where the light from the sky has 


to pierce a greater thickness of smoke belt. 

Still more important is the fact that obstructing buildings 
almost invariably block out sky from low angles, and 
generally the only available sky is visible through the 
upper panes of glass. It will be shown later that visible 
sky is the dominating factor in natural illumination. 

For viewing objects in a horizontal direction, such as 


bookcases, pictures on walls, wall bins in stores, packing 


cases with labels on the sides, etc., horizontal illumination 
is, of course, more valuable than vertical, but in the sum 
total of ordinary human requirements these do not bulk 
largely. 
It is very necessary to appreciate that the laws of optics 
as usually stated in text books refer almost invariably to 


Whatever may be the angle at which a beam of light 
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point sources of light, a condition which is seldom or — 


never found in practice. 

For example, the well-known law of inverse squares 
by which we know that the illumination from a point 
source of light falls off inversely as the square of the 
distance from that point does not operate when 
the source of light is a surface, such as an area of sky, a 
light building front, or an illuminated wall or ceiling. 

Curiously enough, the illumination from a window re- 
ceived from unobstructed sky directly visible from that 
window does fall off approximately in inverse proportion 
to the square of the distance from the glass, but that is 
merely because the area of sky visible as we go further 


from the window happens to decrease approximately m | 


that proportion. 

As both the width and the height of any sky visible 
decreases directly with the distance, the illumination due 
to the area of visible sky would vary inversely with the 
square of the distance, were it not for the fact that sky 
varies in its lighting capacity according to its angular 
elevation above the horizon, high angle sky beimg the 
more valuable for vertical illumination on a horizontal 


plane, and low angle sky for horizontal illumination on a 


vertical plane. 
When, however, the visible sky is obstructed by a build- 


ing distant from the glass, as on the farther side of a road, | 


this, of course, does not hold good. As we go farther back 
from the glass the angular elevation of the window head 
decreases more rapidly than the angular elevation of the 


obstruction. 
Mr. Waldram gave illustrations of the light obtained from 


different angles and the methods of testing and measuring — 


illumination and plotting them on paper, but beyond 
these direct sources of light he dealt with that which 
arises from diffused reflections, and said that though 


light coloured surfaces, whether external or internal, uD- — 


doubtedly added to the cheerfulness of rooms or buildings, 
their value as a source of actual light was very small, 
decidedly less than that of even a small patch of visible 
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sky, and was much overrated. As regards reflection from 
building fronts any white unobstructed vertical surface can 
never be more than half as bright as unobstructed hori- 
zontal surface, because the last receives light from a 
hemisphere of sky. But a vertical wall can only be half 
as bright as any sky it replaced, new clean white glazed 
pricks only reflect some 60 or 70 per cent., so that they 
_ are only one-third as bright as unobstructed sky. 

Mr. Waldram’s observations will tend to make us less 
_ confident about the light to be obtained from internal 
/ areas. . 

The first consideration in determining all practical 
‘questions in daylight illumination is the amount of light 
_ which reasonable people require for various purposes. 

It will have been obvious from the diagrams shown that 
_ Nature provides for long periods quantities of light very 
considerably in excess of that which is available at times 
when most people would consider the light out of doors 
, to be quite good. 

_ Obviously, therefore, the proportion of the light outside 
which must be admitted by windows or skylights must be 
determined with regard to dull days in winter rather 
_ than bright clear days, and with regard to the times near 
sunset rather than middle day. 

It is, therefore, necessary to fix upon a value of sky 
_ brightness which shall fairly represent moderately dull 
- but not abnormally dull weather, when reasonable people 
/ would reasonably expect enough light indoors for ordinary 
purposes. 

From the meagre official information available the writer 
has for some years adopted, faute de mieux, the reading 

of 600 foot candles to represent this sky brightness, 
equivalent to a reading of 500 foot candles on an un- 
obstructed horizontal white card having a reflection co- 
efficient of 83 per cent., or a reading of 250 foot candles 
on the same card standing vertically or observed: on an 
unobstructed window sill. 

This represents approximately the sky brightness on 
an ordinary wet day in spring and autumn in the country, 
and in the summer in towns, and in the country at about 
an hour, and in towns about 14 hours, after sunrise and 
before sunset on fine days. It is rarely exceeded through- 
out the day in winter in towns except on quite fine days. 
The more exact data which we hope for may, of course, 
alter this very important standard. 

The amount of illumination in foot candles recom- 
mended by various authorities for artificial light varies 
considerably. Making due allowance for the fact that 
some self-constituted authorities are financially benefited 
by high degrees of illumination, and that absolute per- 
fection is not always economically possible, the values 
recommended by the last report of the Home Office Com- 
mittee on Factory Lighting may be taken. 

They are 3 foot candles for fine work and 5 for very 
fine work. 

The author’s experience is that most people require 
rather more artificial light for any given purpose than 
the amount of natural light which will satisfy them, at 
least in the failing light of dusk. 

Taking | foot candle of daylight as the average minimum 
requirements of adults for clerical work and for ordinary 
purposes and 24 foot candles for fine work or the eyes of 

_ very young children in schools, it follows that adequate 
light requires a minimum daylight sill ratio of 0-4 per 
cent. and good light a minimum daylight sill ratio of 1 
per cent. 

The assumption, which the author has invariably ap- 
plied in ancient light disputes for many years, received 
a valuable and welcome confirmation when the actual 
conditions existing in new public elementary school rooms 
built to the structural rules of the Board of Education 
were reduced to terms of sill ratio in 1913, by a Committee 
of Medical Officers, Scientists, and Illuminating Engineers 
appomted by the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

The sill ratio of the worst lit desk in new class- 
Tooms in this country was found by measurement to 
be 1 per cent., whilst precisely the same value was found 
to be involved by the recommendations or regulations of 
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school authorities on the Continent and in America, all 
of which, like the British structural rules, had been 
arrived at by the evolution of gradual trial and error. 

The value of 0:4 per cent. sill ration is also in accordance 
with the rough rule often adopted in ancient light cases 
to the effect that any point in an interior from which all 
sky is cut off at table height is necessarily inadequately ht. 

All such positions must depend wholly upon light dif- 
fusely reflected from walls, ceilings, or building fronts, 
and numerous tests show that this seldom exceeds 0:2 per 
cent., even with moderate degrees of obstruction. 

The well-known so-called “45° rule’ in ancient light 
cases is fallacious except in what the author believes to be 
its original form, viz., 45° to the sill of the lowest window 
in order to ensure less than 45° to the head of that window 
(the head and not the sill being the really essential point 
as regards loss of sky), and of course still less to the 
window heads of upper floors. 

Misapplied as a criterion of obstruction to any window, 
45° from the sill can cover quite a number of totally 
different degrees of real sky obstruction according to the 
height of the window head and/or the distance of the 
obstruction. 

Many architects draw a distinction between lateral and 
direct light. There can be none, for all light is more or 
less lateral. The only “direct light” or light at right 
angles to window glass which can reach an interior position 
is a beam of no width and therefore of no area. In so far 
as it can reach into a room even severely lateral light is 
as useful as light from any other direction. For this reason 
all the horizontal angles in the diagrams are given in equal 
values. 

For this reason top lighting by small skylights, which 
are apt to give very hard contrasts, is seldom satisfactory ; 
and severe cases of obstruction to side windows which 
leave only a small well-lit patch under the window cannot 
be considered as merely cases of restricted working space. 
Sometimes it will be found that a small modification of 
the fenestration will effect a vast improvement. The 
kitchen of many a semi-detached suburban villa could be 
saved by a small window across the angle of the wall. 

Unnecessarily low window heads are the most frequent 
cause of bad lighting, but sometimes even a window 
bulkheaded up into the floor above will be insufficient to 
give visible sky to important positions. 

Faced with this difficulty the only thing is to make the 
best of a situation in which adequate lighting is impossible. 

Reflecting mirrors or preferably prism glass catching 
beams of light from directions too vertical to get into the 
room are useful so long as they are kept clean; but the 
direction of such deflected light is unnatural and the in- 
evitable glitter of specular reflection is bad. 

Beyond this all that the architect can do is to provide 
light-reflecting surfaces inside and outside and to impress 
on his client the importance of frequent cleaning or re- 
newal, and above all the very frequent cleaning of window 
glass. In towns a loss of light of 10 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. per month due to uncleaned glass alone is quite a 
moderate estimate. In winter it may amount to 10 per 
cent. in a week in towns, and in foggy weather even more. 
Where light is scanty and precious this is no small item. 

We are sorry that space does not allow us to give a very 
interesting paper at greater length. The subject is a com- 
plicated and difficult one, and any paper dealing with it 
is most difficult to satisfactorily condense. 


WAKEFIELD.—The Corporation have approved the scheme 
for erecting 200 concrete houses on the Lupset estate at an 
estimated cost of £98,700 and are applying to the Ministry of 
Health for the requisite loan sanction.—The city surveyor has 
been instructed to prepare plans for extensions at the maternity 
hospital—The Corporation have arranged with the Ministry 
of Health for the erection of 700 houses under the 1924 Act.— 
The Housing Committee have approved a scheme for the develop- 
ment of land off Barnsley Road belonging to Mr. E. A. Carbett. 
—Plans passed: new street off Barnsley Road, for Mr. E. A. 
Carbett ; 4 houses, Milnthorne Crescent, for Mr. W. H. Watson ; 
10 houses, Cross Lane, for Messrs. Bell & Kay, motor show- 
rooms, Offices. 
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The above is the title of a collection of paintings now on 
view at the Goupil Gallery, Regent Street. Thirty years 
ago such an exhibition would not have aroused much 
interest, neither would it have set the public thinking. In 
those days Futurists were unheard of, and the Impressionists 
were only just venturing. To-day the chaos is complete. 
Merit is not ruled by the old standards, but on the basis 
of personal opinion. If a totally ignorant person professes 
to like a picture and can blare forth his conviction with 
sufficient force, he receives a following and a_ hearing. 
By totally ignorant it is intended to infer ignorance in the 
art of painting and drawing. 

The old standards of merit have been set aside for the 
time, owing to the journalistic support given to freaks and 
freak painters. In the hunt for diversion and sensation 
after the war certain journalists grasped at freakish art 
like a drowning man grasps at a straw. This journalistic 
support has been sufficiently strong to force gallery owners 
to assume an appreciation and inner knowledge of the 
rubbish painted, with the result that many otherwise sane 
men and men of great judgment may be heard expressing 
the most astonishing nonsense. 

‘Many who visit the above exhibition will possibly 
receive some amusement. Many will doubtless be unable 
to see any difference between the merits of the pictures 
painted by the unknown, and those who have received 
press and journalistic support and in consequence have 
been pronounced great. 

Not a few of the pictures shown in this collection will 
undoubtedly be pronounced to be the works of budding 
geniuses. The painter of thirty years ago who produced 
pictures like a great many of those exhibited in this show 
would have been told by masters and dealers to give up 
painting and try something else. Not even ‘‘ Uncle ” 
would have advanced a few shillings on such productions. 
Yet to-day the like of such paintings are described with 
a flow of words it is quite impossible to render unless you 
are gifted with impudence and cheek profound. If these 
paintings are the true interpretation of art it would be 
better for the State to close every art school in the country 
and devote the money spent in this form of education to 
some better use. If smears and daubs realise £10 to £100 
and more, just according to the journalistic strength that 
is behind the producer, why teach men and women to 
draw and so produce pictures which thirty years ago were 
appreciated, but which to-day are styled old-fashioned, 
Victorian, too realistic, lacking spiritual meaning, &c., &c. ? 
Why burden the individual with old-fashioned rules which 
have to be thrown overboard if they desire to produce the 
paintings which to-day receive praise and are purchased 
by the patrons of art. If original talent needs no training 
but is finer and better without, let us save the money spent 
in thousands of pounds, and use it for a better purpose. 

Only very few artists can debase their knowledge and 
produce freak pictures. Every master will tell you that 
to unlearn a thing is much harder than to acquire knowledge. 
So it is with men and women who have attended art 
schools, and have in consequence been trained to express 
their artistic talents in accordance with the ideas that 
have prevailed for generations. These unfortunates are 
now faced with a competition against which they cannot 
cope. Knowledge has made them modest; they cannot 
produce what they know to be bad. They are obliged to 
realise that they have wasted much money and many 
precious hours in acquiring knowledge which is a hindrance 
to them rather than a help. Perhaps this exhibition will 
open the eyes of the public, and will make them realise 
how sadly they have been deceived. 

The exhibition most certainly demonstrates that our 
great Futurists of to-day have no greater gifts than their 
unknown brethren. They have merely been more for- 
tunate. 

One is quite able to appreciate in some degree what the 
Futurists desire to paint. Many of the portraits that have 
been exhibited by this school of expression have been very 
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like the people they have been intended to represent, 
This statement can be proved by a very simple test in. 
everyday life without any preparation. If when standing, 
in a busy throng of people one were to close one’s eyes, 
and suddenly open them, the first mental picture of any 
individual would be a registration of the most striking 
features. The second glance already conveys a more 
modified impression. Constant intercourse with people 
obliterates the first impressions. Men and women who at 
first sight have been pronounced plain have, as days have. 
gone by, made the charm of their personality and character, 
so much felt as to render it nearly an impossibility for. 
anyone to recall a first impression of their appearance, 
One is obliged to admire the power of concentration on 
the part of the Futurist; they have undoubtedly so trained 
their powers as to enable them to recall with sufficient 
strength the first impressions. But whilst this power is to 
be admired, one cannot see any tangible reason why the 
portraits of humanity should be robbed of the force of 
character and the charm of personality. 

After all, a photograph will supply pictures of these | 
first impressions. Most of the photo portraits that are 
sent to chents to-day have been through the retouching 
studio, where blemishes are removed and harsh expressions 
modified. The past generations have justly demanded 
from the artists of their day that they paint a living like- 
ness of the sitter, a likeness which incorporates just that. 
pose and expression characteristic of the individual. And 
one sees no reason why the true artist should not take 
delight and pleasure in producing such portraits. Most 
people are proud of the character that is written on their 
features, and make no complaint at its correct presentation | 
on canvas. The artist has possessed an almost unlimited 
licence in these matters, but there is no reason in his seek-. 
ing to record pictures which are the result of defective | 
eyesight. Because we are unable to grasp the complete 
picture in our first impressions is no reason why we should 
place these false records on paper or canvas. And this 
applies with equal force to landscapes of all kinds. Be- 
cause the house in a street looms up before us is no reason 
for recording this feeling and thus producing pictures. 
which in no way illustrate correctly the architectural 
beauties and proportions of a building. But many modern 
galleries exhibit pictures of streets and houses which are. 
devoid of all perspective. Frequently one is reminded of 
the early efforts of children, and wonders if the painters 
desire to be classed as individuals without education in. 
matters of art. H. W. Mw 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
Aprin 24, 1875. | 
THE WorcESTER GUILDHALL. 


The Town Clerk of Worcester, in a letter to the local papers, 
says :— | 

“The question of the rebuilding or restoration of the Guildhall 
is at present in abeyance, and I have no desire to precipitate its 
consideration; but a letter I have this week received from 
Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A., on some business of my own, contains 
an allusion to the subject, which I deem it a duty to my fellow- 


{ 
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citizens to ask you to publish. It is as follows :— 

“ “TI do trust that the report is untrue that your Corporation 
are about to destroy the best and most valuable building in’ 
your city next to the cathedral. I refer to the Town Hall. It. 
is a national example of architecture, and that of a very charac- | 
teristic and favourite style and period. Its destruction would | 
be a repetition of the disgrace Worcester underwent from the. 
demolition of the Guesten Hall, and would give you in all future | 
time a most unenviable notoriety !’ ' 

‘Tam pleased,” continues the Town Clerk, “ to have it in my | 
power to inform the writer of the above that the destruction of | 
the Guesten Hall was not the act of the Corporation of Worcester.” 


Buiack Noriny.—Essex County Health Committee have 
now approved plans for extensions at the sanatorium, the 
estimated cost being £90,000, with an additional £20,000 for 
equipment and furnishing. 
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PERGOLA, MOOR CLOSE, Otiver Hiw1, Architect. 


The Principles 


The tenor of Professor Hatton’s book, entitled as above, 
one is informed, “Is to urge the decorator to approach 
his work with the triple intention of making it vivacious, 
intellectual and interesting, and to proceed as if no 
decoration had ever existed before, in order to get rid of 
the tendency to use inherited ornamental and decora- 
tive forms, so many of which are dull and unimpressive.” 
Having read this note one opens the book and, turning 
over the leaves, a sense of bitter disappointment is the 
first impression. The illustrations included do not give 
any indication of a departure from the well-known orna- 
mental forms which frequently are admittedly dull and 
unimpressive. One cannot imagine anyone laying down 
hard and fast rules relative to design, and those who venture 
to do so must meet with opposition from two very marked 
classes. Those who have been born with a natural gift 
for design, to whom all the principles are a matter of personal 
feeling, and who at the same time will apply those principles 
without experiencing any curb upon their imaginations, 
and those who have acquired the art of designing or 
adaptation, as it is more aptly described when referring 
to those who are without the inborn talent. These latter 
will chafe at all principles and yet adhere to them in a 
slavish manner. ? 

It is most unreasonable to advise these students to 
approach their work with the idea that no decoration has 


ever before been attempted. One might just as logically 
me : 


““The Principles of Decoration,” by R. G. Hatton. 10s. 6d. 
Chapman & Hall. 


of Decoration* 


tell a hungry man to satisfy himself without food. T° 
these individuals it would be kinder to seek to explain the 
proper methods which may, if correctly applied, lead to 
many fine examples in design. In chapter one, “ The 
Purpose of Decoration,’ one obtains some very definite 
idea of the point of view the author proposes to take in 
connection with the whole volume. In the last but one 
sentence of this first chapter we read, “ Let us note that 
neither the red and black of the revel, nor the ship, nor 
the geometrical pattern have anything whatever to do 
with the bag.”” In a measure this is quite a correct state- 
ment, and yet the author in his endeavour to force upon 
the reader the statement, ‘‘ That the Art of Decoration 
is one of uniting three totally alien elements—effect, subject, 
and object,” has forgotten that in the process of uniting 
the subconscious mind has been thinking of the shape 
of the bag and has been arranging the decorative elements 
in such a way as to express the characteristic foym of this 
special kind of bag. Therefore, whilst in theory the red 
and black of the revel, the ship and the geometrical pattern 
have nothing whatever to do with the bag, their dis- 
position, selection, and arrangement most certainly have. 
In chapter two we have the following interesting 
sentences, “ People get the idea that designing is finding 
the never-seen-before. This is a great mistake. It is 
stupid to dodge the sensible solution of a problem merely 
because something of the sort has been seen before.” 
These sentences are, of course, quite correct in what they 
state, but they are entirely in opposition to the digest of 
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the volume expressed on the wrapper. Chapter four. 
“ The Kinds of Beauty.” All the words that have formed 
sentences which in themselves have a charm and lilt, 
which amongst literary people is called style, could be 
expressed in the word conventionalisation. 

Chapter five, on “‘ Asthetic Quality,” is very good 
reading, but the busy man or eager student thirsting for 
something useful would be equally satisfied with the short 
sentiment expressed as follows: “Jt is all a matter of 
personal individual taste.” 

Towards the end of chapter five we come upon an 
interesting statement, “He can judge of this by trying 
such exercises as these which follow. If he cannot maintain 
interest in them he is deficient in esthetic sensibility, and 
there is no reason why he should presume to produce 
decoration.”” Those who know what the author desires 
to convey will be in agreement with this test. But the 
uninitiated, those who are unable to judge what form of 
interest is to be felt, will most certainly come to an incorrect 
conclusion. It is quite impossible to convey correctly 
to a young person the reasons why the author’s examples 
should instill a feeling of satisfaction. One can only say 
the shapes balance and form together a well ordered, 
correctly disposed pattern. 

Chapter six. “ Melody.” The contents of this chapter 
does not convey any more defined or concise an inter- 
pretation of the ideas of the author than the statement 
that each design or decoration must be complete in itself. 
Chapters 1-6 are all founded upon the esthetic sense, being 
based upon a store of experiences. These experiences 
naturally must be derived from inherited ornamental and 
decorative forms. The mind can only store up memories 
of what the eyes have seen or the ears have heard. But 
on the wrapper of the volume the reader is told that he 
should get rid of the tendency to use such forms. 

Chapter Seven. ‘ Immutability of Harmony.” What 
splendid phrase this chapter heading really is, how full of 
food for earnest reflection. Those concerned in expressing 
architectural designs can acquire a principle which, if 
correctly applied, should lead to a wonderful change in 
our street elevations. ‘To reach the condition of im- 
mutability is the aim of all artists of the classic school. To 
gain this they reduce their expressions to a simple and 
clear state, relying upon a few forms exquisitely chosen. 
Proportion becomes, therefore, of the utmost importance.” 
The facades of many of our buildings would be well served 
by the application of a straightedge, which would result 
in the removal of masses of conflicting detail, ornate in 
character, and quite unnecessary to the expression of 
dignity and mass. Many buildings have pleasing mass 
outlines which are entirely ruined by the over-use of 
ornamentation of some form or other. Architects do not 
seem to realise that to the man in the street each building 
can be hkened to a picture. The exterior contour is 
judged by its mass shape. Unhappy skylines are justly 
viewed as mistakes in design. It is, of course, well-known 
that structural features in the facade must be incorporated 
and that their positions in the elevation are to a great 
extent fixed by the internal planning. But in decorative 
and industrial design the artist is faced with many con- 
ditions which must influence his results and which are 
equally insistent in their demands for consideration. 
Ornament and the application of ornamental forms can 
never correct what is fundamentally badly proportioned. 
Stark simplicity can be made beautiful by virtue of correct 
proportion. We have many architectural facades in 
London which contain only window openings and a front 
door which, in their arrangement, arouses a sense of pleasure 
and delight whenever we come upon them. 

It is difficult to realise how Oxford Street elevations 
could ever have been built with so many beautiful facades 
within a stone throw. But there has been a time when com- 
mercialism has been allowed to dominate taste. Fifty and 
sixty years ago the main aim of each client in the business 
quarters of our city was to erect a building which would 
advertise itself, which by virtue of the rich and plentiful 
use of ornamental forms might convince the public—and 
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generally did—that the proprietor was a ‘man of knowledge 
and good standing. Many of our financial undertakinos| 
of to-day demand to be housed in sumptuous halls, full of - 
rich decorations, the greater the display of ornate wealth 
the greater pleasure these clients experience. To them a 
well proportioned, simple and dignified facade expresses _ 
poverty and lack of capital backing, which is the last 
impression they desire to convey. | 

The whole volume is full of many real truths which 
have been finely expressed, but one does sincerely regret 
the wrapper note, which is somewhat misleading, To 
serious students of art and design Professor Hatton needs | 
no introductory note of any kind. Everybody who has. 
given any thought to the subject recognises the splendid — 
help that he has given. H.W.M.K. | 


A Correction. | 
We are sorry to have incorrectly described the firm of Messrs, _ 


Adshead, Topham and Adshead, of 14 Queen Annes Square, 
| 


Manchester, in a recent issue. 
} 


Competition News. 
GRAVESEND New DIPHTHERIA BLock ComPErTITIon, 


Members of The Society of Architects are notified that the 
conditions of this Competition are not in accordance with the 
regulations and they are requested not to take part in the com- | 
petition without first ascertaining from the Secretary tna e 
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conditions have been approved by the Council. 
ASHFORD ASSEMBLY Room CoMmPRtTITIon. 


Members of The Society of Architects are notified that the 
conditions of this Competition are not in accordance with the 
regulations and they are requested not to take part in the com- | 
petition without first ascertaining from the Secretary that the 
conditions have been approved by the Council. 


Empire Homes and Factories. 


The large and popular Pavilion of the British Empire Gas 
Exhibit in the centre of the Palace of Industry at Wembley 
last year will again be occupied by the gas industry at Wembley 
this summer. An entirely new show has been devised, and it is | 
significant of the enterprise and progress of the industry that | 
additional adjoining space has also beentaken. A special feature | 
of the exhibit will be a display, with an Imperial keynote, 
showing that gas is already freely used and is fast making 
headway, for industrial, no less than for domestic, purposes, 
not only in Great Britain but throughout the go-ahead Dominions 
and Colonies. Important industrial uses of gas and of gas coke 
will be demonstrated on a comprehensive scale, while in the large 
and artistic Rest Lounge, which visitors to the Exhibition have _ 
made a habit of using as a convenient andcomfortablerendezvous, _ 
the solution of the housewife’s troubles by the use of gas on 
modern labour-saving lines will be the main attraction. In 
addition, part of the new space taken will be turned into a hall 
where demonstrations on the cookery of Empire foods, preceded 


‘The tender of Messrs. Walden & Son, of Henley-on-Thames, | 
has been accepted for the erection of a Memorial Hall and 
Institute at Shiplake-on-Thames, the Hall being the gift of 
Reginald H. Mardon, Esq., to the Parish. The buildings 
will be faced with hand made bricks and covered with hand made 
tiles, and hot water radiator heating system and up-to-date 
electric lighting will be installed, together with a maple dancing 
floor, and the work will be carried out from the designs and 
under the supervision of Mr. Frederick G. Sainsbury, M.S.A., 
M.1.Struct.E., M.C.I., Architect, of Reading. pape | 

Sir Kingsley Wood, in a written reply to Lady Astor, M.P., 
states that additions to the staff of the Building Research 
Station are being made and a building at Watford has been 
acquired and is being equipped at a capital cost: of £12,000; 
the additional maintenance charges will be £15,000 per annum. ~ 

East Ham.—The borough engineer has been asked to prepare 
plans for a maternity centre on a site in Nelson Street.—Plans 
have been prepared for the erection of 30 double tenement 
houses and 10 single tenement houses on the Central site— | 
Consideration is being given to a report of the borough engineer 
regarding the provision of a new swimming bath on land adjoin- 
ing the Central Baths. 
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THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA: THE PHANTOM IN HIS LAIR. 
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Cheaper Building. 


Steel Frame Cork Houses. 


THE STEEL FRAME. | 
This system was developed by Dorman, Long & Oo., | 
Middlesbrough and London, from experience gained || 
them in building houses for their own workmen during at 
immediately after the War, and is designed to provide at 
reasonable cost a comfortable, healthy and enduring hou 
which can be rapidly built, largely by unskilled labou 
working under skilled direction and using materials who 
plentiful supply is assured. | 

The underlying principle in this form of constructic 
is a steel skeleton which gives the building its strengt 
carries the floors, allows the walls to be far more simp 
than they would have to be had they to support the buildin 
unassisted, and permits of far more rapid building. T! 
members are all cut to length, fabricated at the compan), 
works and marked to facilitate erection, and the steel its’ 
is the standard product of Dorman, Long & Co., man. 
factured at their steel plant at Middlesbrough from the 
own raw materials to finished product under the close 
supervision to British Standard Specification (28-22 to: 
per square inch tensile) and capable of passing the prescrib: 
tests. | 

The framework of a parlour house weighs 2 tons, al 
that for a block of two parlour houses can be erected | 
four men in one day. The heaviest member does n) 
exceed 2% cwt. | 

The walls of the house are composed of concrete in wht 
is an insulation core, and the construction of the wi 
presents several interesting features. The vertical membé 
of the steel frame are 4 feet 0% inches apart and are po 
tioned by standing upon a steel cill plate in which are hos 
ready drilled for their attachment. They are tied by | 
angle at first floor level and a steel flat at eaves level, 2: 
thus form a rigid framework for the walls. _ 

The space between these vertical stanchions is first fill 
with precast slabs of cork and coke breeze concrete ea 
4 feet long by 1 foot high and 4 inches in thickness, ¢¢ 
FIXING REINFORCEMENT TO WALLS. sisting of 2 inches of cork and 2 inches of breeze concre; 


4 
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Is your own house 
insured against fire ? 


Of course it is, and you pay 
premiums every year. 


But is it insured against Dry Rot? Dry 
Rot is much more likely to occur than a 
house on fire. 


The entire hidden woodwork of any build- 
ing can be treated with Solignum and thus 
completely protected against any possibility 
of Dry Rot for about 4 per cent. of the 
cost of the building once and for all. Isn’t 
it worth while specifying Solignum for the 
hidden woodwork of every house. 


But it must be Solignum 


Sole Manufacturers, 
AJ ORe Coy. Ltd. 
Miries to :— 
), Borough High St., 
London, S.E.1. 


Wood 
Preserving 
tain, 
18 
Colours. 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 
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CEMENT GUN IN ACTION. 


laid with the cork side outwards and the breeze towards the 
interior of the house. 

Stout wire reinforcement is next attached to the steel 
frame by wire ties at every 30 inches vertically and main- 
tained at its correct distance from the outside of the cork 
by distance pieces. 

Concrete is then applied under pressure by the cement 
gun to a thickness of 13 inches on the outside, and the 
inner breeze face of the slabs is made good with coke 
breeze and cement, gunned and well forced into the cavities 
surrounding the stanchions and finished smooth. 

The foundations can be arranged to suit the nature of 
the soil. Normally the house can be built upon aggregate 
concrete wall foundations 12 inches wide by 12 inches 
deep, forming the surround of a concrete raft 6 inches in 
thickness, composed of 4 inches of aggregate concrete and 
2 inches of breeze concrete. 

The foundations are overlaid by a Ruberoid damp course 
and carry the steel cill plate upon which the steel frame is 
erected and which is secured to the concrete foundation 
by pairs of Lewis bolts at 4 feet intervals, grouted in solid 
with liquid cement. 

The house stands upon a solid concrete raft, the advan- 
tages of which are that no damp can penetrate and that 
it is not possible for rats to gnaw their way through. 

The bedroom floor is self-supporting ; this is one of the 
special points to be noted in this system, as it relieves the 
partition walls on the ground floor of any share in supporting 
the bedroom floor, and so allows of any internal planning 
that the architect may desire, both as regards ground floor 
rooms and bedrooms. 

It isa particular advantage of the steel frame construction 
that since the steel framework is the first part to be erected 
(and it is completed in one day) the roof can be taken in 
hand at a very early stage and the rest of the work can be 
proceeded with regardless of weather, enabling all internal 
work to be done under cover. 

The company are prepared to build houses in batches 
of 50 and upwards in any part of Great Britain and to give 
careful consideration to proposals from abroad, believing 
that for hot climates their form of construction should 
prove beneficial and satisfactory. 


“The Phantom of the Opera.” 


“The Phantom of the Opera” will shortly be released \r 
public exhibition at the Rialto Picture Theatre, Coventry Strt. 
The film will undoubtedly rank amongst the first class productils 
of this year. Lon Chaney is in the principal réle, and from |e 
photographs that have been shown to the press there is evy 
promise that he has surpassed his rendering of the Hunchb’ 
of Notre Dame. Those who saw that picture must have bn 
impressed by his acting. “‘ The Monster” is now being shcn 
at “‘ The Tivoli,” but in this piece the actor has not the see 
opportunities to show his talents as was the case in the Huni- 
back. From an architectural point of view “The Phantn 
of the Opera” contains many details of interest. To he 
attempted the reproduction of the Grand Opera Paris is in itlf 
a stupendous enterprise. Those venturing on such an unc- 
taking must have realised that no artistic license wouldye 
permitted and that European audiences would be very criti 
on the subject of correct details. We still feel that producs 
would be well advised to consult architects when venturing w 
the production of plays which rely considerably for their effecie 
presentation on architectural and historical details. When \e 
costs of production are counted in tens of thousands of pou 
surely the small professional fees charged for correct advicen 
the subject of architecture, internal decorations and furnitie, 
should be willingly spent. The British public is too hig 
educated not to notice errors in styles and customs. Over 5,i) 
people are in the cast and such a number needs very car 
handling and organisation. From a spectacular point of v 
the film is assured of an immediate success, and, architectur 
no such production has ever previously been even contemplat 


Braprorp.—The Corporation are calling a conferenced! 
local authorities regarding a proposed institution for alut 
600 mental defectives to be erected at Westwood. 

BristoL.—The City Engineer has prepared plans for a spt 
pavilion at Horfield Common to cost about £2,250. 

CHELTENHAM.—The Corporation Housing Committee 
accepted an offer by Mr. Drew to build an additional 60 non-jt 
lour houses similar to those now.in course of erection at thes 
price, namely, £440 per house.—Tenders are to be invited for 
erection of 14 houses of superior type.—The suggestion has b 
made that in connection with the pump room there shoulo 
erected a hospital for the treatment of rheumatic diseases, 
the Spa Committee report that they would welcome the es 
lishment of such an institution by the Ministry of Health. — 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineers. 


The Truscon Floor. 


The Truscon Floor embodies a system of The Truscon Hollow Floor is the lightest 
reinforced concrete construction particularly form of floor construction obtainable. If 
evolved to suit modern conditions. full advantage is taken of its light weight 
Architects appreciate the simplicity of con- before the structural framework is designed, 
struction, its rapidity of execution and it is possible to effect a considerable saving 
consequent economy. on the cost of the framework. 


A BOOKLET CONTAINING DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


The utmost in the harmony of a decorative scheme 
can only be secured by attention to small detaifs— 
and Electric Switches are as much part of the 
scheme as the paper or pictures on the wall. 


a a zee 
We are reproducing herewith one o the many 
folders sent out monthiy to Architects on our 
Mailing List and which illustrates: in colour 
the various refined shelloid covers[with! which 
“Crabtree” Switches can be supplied. 


x * * 


Any architect not receiving this and other literature 
periodically is invited to communicate with us, 
when the omission shall be rectified. 


“Craftsmen in Switches” 


JA CRABTREE &C2L™ 


t 
Yl MHI TANCOLN WORKS #¢:::unxniaene 


4 telephone Telegrams 
% Foor Dusty” 
| (B22 WALSALL 8zl 
Z LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb St iGo ss 
Z Phos 7424, Gerrard. “Grains!-Kwickinake -Phone London. 
 MMLLOSTNU IL Tb SMM NAHE 


“CRABTREE” 


Registered Trade Mark, 
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Barkinc ABBEY.—Essex Education Committee have now 
passed plans for the erection of a dining hall at Barking Abbey 
School at a cost of about £4,000. 

BaRNES.—The Board of Education have approved the revised 
plans of the Surrey Education Committee for the new secondary 
school for boys. 

BarrerseA.—-The Borough Council have approved plans for 
a convenience to be erected in Battersea Bridge Road at a cost 
of £4,899.—The Council have approved a scheme prepared by 
the Borough Engineer for converting the gymnasium at the 
Plough Road Baths into slipper baths, the estimated cost of 
the scheme being £1,650. ' 

BrrMINGHAM.—The purchase is recommended of the Old 
Wharf Estate at a cost of £130,000 from the Birmingham Canal 
Navigations.—Expenditure of £240,000 on mains extensions and 
£60,000 on trunk feeders is proposed by the electricity depart- 
ment. 

Botton.—The Fire Brigade Committee have agreed to 
amended plans for extensions at the fire station.—The Ministry 
of Health have agreed to the proposal to erect one hundred steel 
houses of the Braithwaite type and given loan sanction for 
£50,000 in respect thereof.—The Housing Committee are con- 
sidering a proposal made by Messrs. George Temperley & Sons, 
architects, for the erection of a number of flats in the borough.— 
Plans passed: Addition to billiard room, Little Bolton Hall, 
for St. John’s Church trustees ; additions steam laundry, Gas 
Street, for Hygienic Steam Laundry, Ltd.; 9 houses, Ainslie 
Road, for Mr. A. 8S. Woods; loading berth, Mortfield Bleach- 
works, for Messrs. T. Cross, Ltd.; streets and levels, Lever Edge 
Lane, for Earl of Bradford; 10 houses, Kingston Avenue, for 
Messrs. Leigh Bros.; 9 houses, Roscoe Avenue, for Mr. F. 
Draper; 6 houses, Lever Edge Lane, for Mr. E. Howarth ; 
9 houses, Sherbourne Road, for Mr. A. 8. Woods; 8 houses, 
Walnut Street and Pendlebury Street, for Mr. A. 8. Perrett. 

Bromuiey.—A new elementary school is to be erected by the 
L.C.C. Education Committee on a site in Wellington Road. 

Cave Town.—The Municipal Council have a special committee 
considering a proposal for the erection of three thousand houses. 

Crry or Lonpon.—The City Corporation now propose to 
proceed with the erection of a school at Ashtead Park to replace 
the Freemen’s Orphan School at Brixton and to invite tenders 
for the work.—A frontage improvement is to be made in view 
of the proposed rebuilding of 80, 81 and 82 King William Street. 
—Messrs. J. Lyons & Co., Ltd:, are to construct a vault under- 
neath the full width of Bride Court, Fleet Street.—The Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Ltd., are to lay two pneumatic tubes beneath 
the public way from Carmelite House, crossing Tallis Street 
and Tudor Street, to new premises erected at the corner of 
Whitefriars Street. 

DorcHEsTER.—The Corporation have decided to invite tenders 
for the erection of 26 parlour houses on the Victoria Park site. 

EAsTBOURNE.—Sanction has been given for a loan of £4,830 
for the construction of an entrance at the Bedfordwell depot. 
—Plans passed: Alterations Queen’s Hotel, Marine Parade, 
for Mr. G. G. Wornum, architect, Blue Ball Yard, St. James’s, 
W.; additions, Beach Laundry, Royal Parade, for Messrs. 
A. W. King & Sons ; 3 houses and 2 garages, Royal Parade, for 
Mr. G. Baldwin; additions, Pier Hotel, Cavendish Place, for 
Messrs. Ward & Ward, architects ; 6 houses, Woodgate Road, 
for Mr. A. Ford, architect ; pier pavilion, Grand Parade, for 
Mr. P. D. Stoneham, architect.—The tender of Mr. John Knox, 
Evesham, is recommended for the erection of trussed concrete 
houses at £580 each for 100 parlour and £535 each for 100 non- 
parlour houses. 

GopALMING.—The acquisition of a site for the erection of 
a secondary school is being considered by the Surrey Education 
Committee, three possible sites having been recommended by 
the local authority. 

GuLascow.—A refreshment room is to be constructed at the 
cattle wharf at a cost of £1,200.—The architect has been instructed 
to prepare working drawings in connection with the new halls 
at Bridgeton.—A schoolhouse is to be erected at Robroyston 
Hospital.—The Cleansing Committee are to consider the erection 
of new buildings at the refuse disposal works.—The Climax 
Ventilating & Heating Co., Ltd., are negotiating for a site at 
Alexandra Parade for the erection of a workshop.—Land at 
Mair Street Plantation is being purchased for the erection of 
washhouses.—For the erection of 24 houses at Dalmarnock the 
Housing Committee recommend the following tenders :—Mason, 
Robert London, £4,345 10s. 1$d.; joiner, Samuel M. Stark, 
£2,512 7s. 1ldd.; slater, David Murdock, £402 14s. 10d. ; 
plumber, Robert Davidson, £1,741 13s. 8d.; plasterer, Wm. 
Reid & Sons, £680 12s. 2d.; glazier, Wm. Purdon & Son, 
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General News. 


April 24, 1925 
: 


£69 3s. 9d.—The Statute Labour Committee have accepted ¢ : 
tender, £253,587, of Messrs. Shanks & M’ Ewan for the constry|_ 
tion of the ‘‘ B.C.” section of the Glasgow-Edinburgh road, | 

Hamesteap.—The Ministry of Health has approy 
amended plans submitted by the Metropolitan Asylums Boa, 
for the provision of additional accommodation for the staff _ 
the North-Western Hospital. 1 

HANLEy.—Plans passed by Corporation: Transformer bui]_ 
ing, two pairs of Scotch kilns and chimneys, Etruscan Roa 
for Messrs. Twyfords, Ltd. ay 

Kernnineton.—The L.C.C. Education Committee haye ¢ 
cided to modernise the Springfield elementary school. 


LamBetTH.—lIt is now reported that a site in Lambeth hie 
been acquired by the Governors for the removal of the Tenigor 
School from Westminster. ie 

LEAVESDEN.—A scheme has been prepared by the Metrop ” 
Asylums Board for providing extra accommodation for nurs | 
at Leavesden mental hospital at an estimated cost of £8,000, 

Luron.—Mr. P. C. Holdham proposes the erection of a swi 
factory on a site in Medina Road.—Plans passed: 8 hous 
Durbar Road, for Mr. J. Frost; 6 houses, Alexandra Aven 
for Messrs. J. Tomkins & Sons; 6 houses, Argyll Avenue, {| 


4 houses, Dallow Road, for Mr. W. G. Hammett ; billiard roo| 
27 Upper George Street, for Labour Association, Ltd. ; additics 


—The City Architect is to prepare detailed plans for th 
struction and enlargement of the Hyde tramear works a: 
for the new car shed at Birchfields Road.—Loan sanet 
follow have been received : £7,450 for the erection of a Cheeth 
clinic ; £9,000 for the erection of a library at Withington, a 
Mertron.—Surrey County Architect has been instrueted ) 
prepare sketch plans of two new junior mixed and infant a 
accommodating 350 children each, to be erected on sites at . 
Mary’s Road and High Path. a | 
PLymoutxH.—In connection with the contract with Mes#,. 
Eadie Towers & Co. for the erection of 400 houses, the C- 
poration have agreed to fix the guarantee bond at £25,000- 
Mr. Rooke has been instructed to prepare plans for the deyeli- 
ment on up-to-date lines of the buildings at the mental hospi, 
including additional nursing quarters and new residence for e 
medical superintendent.—The Borough Surveyor and ¢ 
cemetery superintendents are to report as to the provision oA 
crematorium.—Loan sanctions as follow have been obtain: 
Erection of school in Coburg Street, £4,085; additions ceniil 
police offices, £3,850.—The Trust Governors have prepared ¢ 
lay-out of the Astor housing estate at Mount Gould. 
StoxE Newreron.—The Ministry of Health have sanctiorl 
a loan of £4,800 for the library extension scheme.—Mr. E. Cant 
is to erect a garage and petrol station at 43-47 Stoke Newing!1 
Road. } 
Woxine.—Surrey Education Committee are to purchasa 
larger site for the new infants’ school at Westfield. ae | 
Yor«K.—Sanction has been given for a loan of £9,000 for ‘¢ 
proposed Carnegie Library, and the City Council has instrucd 
the architects to prepare plans and quantities.—Messrs. Ar?! 
& Co. are to erect a pie factory in James Street.—The Minisy 
of Health intimate that they will not sanction the building! 
300 further houses at one time but will sanction one hundred't 
a time.—A site on the Hull Road is to be laid out as a rest gar'? 
at a cost of £8,200. . 


Building Practice. 


‘‘ Building Practice.”’ L. Allen Gerrard, F.1.0.B. 
& Sons. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Every business firm is a law unto itself, and it woulde 
perhaps difficult to find a general acceptance of the busirss 
procedure as set forth in this useful handbook, but a4 
general survey of the subject it is very comprehensive. (ie 
welcomes books of this description, dealing concisely ¥ h 
the usual business methods employed in the more obsc'* 
branches of building science, branch for branch, as tlt 
has always been difficulty in penetrating these in! 
mysteries except by actual experience, and this handbck;, 
being concise and within reach of the average pocket, 
prove a boon to the technical student and those who re 
studying the higher branches of building management. 


Blacie 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy, 1925—I. 


The exhibit which will attract most attention is 
undoubtedly the model of Mr. Herbert Baker’s fine 
scheme for the reconstruction of the Bank of England, 
which differs very materially from the sketch design 
we have illustrated. Criticism expressed on the 
subject of the sketch scheme no longer applies. Mr. 
Baker’s detail was thought by many to be out of 
keeping with the delicacy of Soane’s design. But it 
will now be admitted that Mr. Baker’s work, while 
not having the somewhat archeological suggestion of 
Soane’s work, is quite in keeping with it, and gives 
as predominant an expression of refinement and 
elegance. Our only criticism would be that the pro- 
Jecting masses which on three fronts, those of Thread- 
needle Street, Princes Street and Bartholomew Lane, 
which link up the higher buildings with those of Soane 
are rather too marked in their projections, and something 
less pronounced in emphasis might have been prefer- 
able. But in themselves both the semi-circular 
projection in the Threadneedle Street front, the two 
projections facing Princes Street and the broad 
pedimented mass in the centre of the Bartholomew 
Lane front are very pleasing and interesting in their 
forms. The angle of Threadneedle and Princes Street 
18 marked by a dome and lantern, while smaller 
features emphasise the less important angles of the 


irregular parallelogram which forms one outline of the 
site. The Lothbury front, which doubtless for reasons 
of light and air is without projections, serves to show 
how useful they are to the architectural scheme. The 
high mansarded roof, which has been criticised as 
being out of keeping with so monumental a building, 
is probably the outcome of practical considerations of 
light, air and space, and cannot be held to seriously 
detract from the effect of a very fine and successful 
composition. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens’ St. Quentin War Memorial is 
also shown by a model, and is bold and massive in its 
form. We could have wished the four blocks at the 
angles had been smaller in their mass, as their area 
is too nearly commensurate with that of the central 
mass, which seems somewhat dwarfed despite its 
greater height by so close an approximation in areas. 
The stone bands which occur in the lower blocks run 
through the great centre archway, cutting up its 
apparent height. Though simplicity is among the 
virtues of design, it seems a pity that the great external 
masses are unmarked or unbroken by moulded forms, 
which are reserved for the interior faces under the 
archways, the distinction between moulded and un- 
moulded surfaces appearing to be somewhat arbitrary. 
But it is possible that these apparent anomalies will 
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WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD.: HEAD OFFICE, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
NEW BUILDING FACING BARTHOLOMEW LANE. 


disappear in the executed work. It may be added 
that the side view, which shows the two outer blocks 
brought together by an arch, is far more satisfactory 
as a treatment of the masses adopted. 


Sir Edwin’s other work shows the great block for 
the Midland Bank, of which Messrs. Gotch & Saunders 
are architects. The bank will form another mammoth 
among city buildings, and we take it is a preliminary 
sketch rather than a considered design. The cul- 
minating dome conflicts and is out of harmony with 
the long rectangular mass beneath it, and it destroys 
rather than gives emphasis to it. The treatment of the 
ground floor storey is, we think, a little unfortunate. 
Between the circular headed windows are suggested 
capitals, which become submerged or lost in the 
general rustication, while the large keystones cutting 
through the main entablature are unfortunate. But 
no doubt in the executed building many defects will 
be eliminated. 


Sir Aston and Maurice EK. Webb are represented by 
an extension to the Birmingham University, No. 1074, 


THE. ARCHIPECGT 


MAIN ENTRANCE OF 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architects. ee. 


a building of simple character and good massing shown 


in a clever drawing by Mr. Raffles Davison. | Ther — 


other work is the Kensington, Fulham and Chelsea 
General Hospital, No. 1081, which is simple in char- 


acter and niarked by good proportion in which brick 


work and stone are well combined. § 
Sir Robert Lorimer’s reconstruction of an old 
barrack in Edinburgh Castle as the National Scottish 


War Memorial shows his customary skill, and suggests _ 


interesting detail. 


Sir Reginald Blomfield is representa by his desig 
for the architectural treatment of Lambeth Bridge, 


No. .PIT5;ca simple succession of very wide elliptical i 
arches between piers with curved trusses, a good study — 


for one of the upper features of Messrs. Barker's 
premises, No. 1129, and scale drawings of the Usher 


Gallery at Lincoln, which shows a well-designed © 


building, which is of a good and simple Georgie 
type. 

The London Life Association’s new building in King 
William. Street by Mr. W. Curtis Green, No. 1121, 
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hows a refreshing amplitude of wall as compared with 
window space, the treatment of the ground floor 
storey and central doorway is especially successful. 
Messrs. Mewes and Davis’ Lothbury Bank is shown 
by a view along Bartholomew Lane, and is a worthy 
example of the great care and taste which mark all 
their work. Mr. T. Cecil Howitt’s new Exchange 
Buildings at Nottingham are illustrated by three 
excellent drawings, Nos. 1146, 1152 and 1154. The 
‘Exchange is a well proportioned design, closely 
based on lines which have become customary for our 
public buildings. Mr. Guy Dawber sends three 
drawings, of which No. 1053 shows the Foord Alms- 
houses at Rochester, a carefully designed and pleasant 
group of traditional character ; No. 1105, a design for 
a large block of buildings in Piccadilly, maimly carried 
out in brickwork, while his house at Ashley Chase, 
Dorsetshire, No. 1066, is a very pleasing domestic 
composition characteristic of the designer. 

_ Mr. Robert Atkinson’s Church at Hindley, No. 1140, 


HEAD OFFICES MIDLAND BANK LTD., POULTRY, E.C. 


The site of the new premises extends from St. Mildred’s 
Court to Grocers’ Hall Court in Poultry and through to 
Princes Street, the frontages being 200 feet and 100 feet 
eat The building will contain 11 storeys, in- 
cluding three below the level of the ground, and will have a 
total floor area of about seven acres, providing accommoda- 
tion for a staff of 2,400. The elevations are to be in 
Portland stone. Above the cornice level the building will 
‘Set back in two tiers leading up to the domes which are to be 
the central and crowning features of each of the frontages. 
‘The lowest basement of the building will be reserved almost 
entirely for engineering requirements, such as heating, 
Ventilating and electric plant, pumps, etc., and their various 
Stores, the second basement chiefly for strong rooms and 
hk stores, and that immediately below ground level for 
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shown in a good water colour drawing, is an example 
of the success of simplicity in design when employed 
without any affectation. 

Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon Spain’s new baths and 
halls at Newcastle, recently won in open competition, 
is shown in No. 1154, and promises well. 

Messrs. Adams and Holden in No. 1075 show the 
Torbay Hospital, a building whose proportions and 
massing show that a hospital can be made an attractive 
addition to a landscape. 

Messrs. Brierley and Rutherford send excellent 
examples of their work in No. 1112, the Doncaster 
premises of the Westminster Bank, and Easthorpe 
Hall, No. 1141. 

We have only had an opportunity of noticing some 
among the more outstanding works in the Architectural 
Room, the review of which we shall continue next 
week. The general level of quality of the work is 
distinctly over the average, if there is less than there 
often is of outstanding quality and merit. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE MEMORIAL HALL, FROM THE FORECOURT. 


Drawing by E. C. Rosson. 


Our Illustrations. 


Messrs. Gorcu & SAUNDERS with Str Epwry L. Luryens, R.A., Architects, 
IMPERIAL DELHI LEGISLATIVE BUILDING: CENTRAL HALL. Herpert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 
DESIGN FOR THE NEW LAMBETH BRIDGE. 
MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING, ST. QUENTIN. 


Str REGINALD BLomrietp, R.A., Architect. 
Sm Epwr L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect. 


Midland Bank Limited—New Head Office. 


safe deposits and additional strong rooms. The ground 
floor will be devoted entirely to general banking business. 
The first, second and third floors will contain all facilities 
for clerical work including the clearing of cheques and the 
correspondence department. On the fourth floor will be 
accommodated the managerial staff, while the Board Room, 
Directors’ committee rooms, etc., will be situated on the 
fifth floor. The sixth floor and a small seventh floor will 
contain staff dining rooms, kitchens, rest rooms, etc. The 
new building will be provided with 13 lifts and 5 stair- 
cases. The architects are Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, acting 
in collaboration with Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., whose 
design for the facade to the Poultry frontage is illustrated 
in our inset plates. 
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The Architectural Association. 
Labour Problems in the Building Industry. 


COMPETITION DRAWING FOR THE BRITISH PAVILION AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1925. 
Rogert ATKINSON, Architect. 


At an ordinary general meeting of the above Association, 
held at the offices, 35 Bedford Square, London, W.C., on 
Monday, an interesting address on ‘“‘ Labour Problems in 
the Building Industry ” was delivered by Mr. R. Coppock, 
the General Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trades Operatives. The chair was occupied by 
the President of the Association, Mr. H. 8. Goodhart Rendel, 
and there was a good attendance. 

Mr. Coppock said the labour problems in the building 
industry were so constantly in front of him that he had 
no need to write them down. That morning the Press of 
the country were having a good go at himself in telling 
him he was standing in the way of the real housing of the 
people. It meant that the Press of the country had decided 
that the people should live in steel houses. It was necessary 
for him to point out that, as far as the building operatives 
were concerned, it mattered very little what class of house 
the local authorities bought for their people provided 
always that the Trade Union conditions operated for the 
men who were employed to work upon those houses. There 
was nothing elaborate about that and it was one of the most 
immediate difficulties they had got to face. Many of the 
difficulties that presented themselves to-day on the opera- 
tives’ side of the industry would be eased if the Press of 
the country really understood what those difficulties were. 
He was glad to have a few words there that evening, 
because he liked to know what part the architects played 
between the employers and the operatives. The operatives 
felt that the architects were too much aloof from them. 
They felt that they were the superior persons. And 
whenever they negotiated with the building employers 
for the building conditions they contended that the archi- 
tects were opposed to anything that was adding cost to 
the building industry. He did not believe that. But he 
wanted the architects to remember that it was not the 
builder who was doing the work, but it was the operative. 


Very little progress had been made so far as the general 
conditions of livelihood was concerned in the last century. 
He had had some experience of the industry, and he knew 
that the conditions of the building industry prior to 1914 
were the worst conditions of any craft industry existent 
in Great Britain. Gradually and steadily the cost of 
living had been raised in this country, yet the general 
conditions of the building industry in 1914 remained stable. 
For instance, in certain parts of the country skilled 
mechanics, joiners, masons, bricklayers and plasterers, 10 
1914 were receiving the sum of 54d. per hour. In North 
Wales they had been paying people by the week and a 
skilled mechanic in the constituency represented by Lloyd 
George was being paid 20s. for 60 hours per week, while 
his labourer was being paid only 14s. a week for a similar 
number of hours. So it would be realised that the task 
they had to face in the reorganising of their industry was 
not an easy one. In one newspaper the other night 1t was 
pointed out that the building operatives were taking | 
the cream of the industry because their wages were 
equivalent to a rise of 125 to 130 per cent. above pre-war 
rates, but it must be understood that their pre-war rates 
were not equal to the cost of living. Everyone was at that 
time interested in the making of metal, whereas there were 
very few being attracted to the building industry. Appren- 
tices were not brought in; it was not considered a right 
thing to have apprentices on the job. During the wat 
many of their men were sent to France, and he supposed 
that by 1919 at least 50 per cent. of their total organisation 
had done service on the other side of the Straits. The 
position was that they were faced with a shortage 4 
craftsmen in 1919. He supposed it was useless to talk to 
architects about bringing men of 30 or 40 years of age 
into the industry and expecting them to be efficient work- 
men. His Society suggested to the Government that if 
they wanted to assist them they should give them a pro- 
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-amme of what they wanted, so that there might be 
ranged a continuity of work and that they might assist 
the training of adults in the industry. The Government 
rought that was very sound, but they would have to get 
, with their own scheme. They pointed out to the 
evernment that it would be futile to bring ex-service 
en into the industry unless they were guaranteed a 
yntinuity of work, otherwise their own members would 
ion be on the scrap heap. After a period of 2} years 
e Minister of Health was discharged, or he resigned, and 
new Minister was appointed, and they had on their books 
most a quarter of their members receiving unemployment 
wy. Now all that was forgotten, and to-day, according 
‘some sections of the Press, the building trade operative 
as the only person who was responsible for the shortage 
_ houses in Great Britain, and the bricklayer particularly. 


‘hat was quite false, and the building operatives had 
othing to do with it. They were only the users of wood 
nd the drawers of water, and the architects must take 
heir part of the responsibility of the slums. As far as the 
(peratives were concerned, they were prepared to use the 
vhole of their machinery if the Government was prepared 
0 go on with the continuity programme that would provide 
he people with housing accommodation. They had 
ssisted the Government as much as they possibly could. As 
ar as they were concerned they contended that the Weir 
\ouse was the worst type of steel house that was on the 
3ritish market to-day. Further, it was not a steel house : 
t was a timber house. The inner lining was such that in 
‘few years it would be entirely insanitary and the troubles 
shat would face the Medical Officers of Health would be 
setlous indeed. The building operative had no objection 
48 an industry to any type of house being built. It was 
dot their business, because they were not buying them. 
The local authorities were buying them and pledging the 
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rates of the various towns and cities, and therefore they 
were the deciding factors as to what sort of premises they 
were prepared to house their people in. . All the operatives 
said was that no person—whether a peer of the realm or 
whether he was the biggest jerry-builder in Great Britaim— 
had a right to impose conditions just to please himself. 
There was no architect or builder, so far as he was aware, 
who had declared that there was no substitute for the brick 
house. They were prepared to give Lord Weir a free 
hand so long as he paid the price of the labour he was using. 
They would not expect a person to go and ask an architect 
to work for less fees for a particular kind of house than 
for any other kind of house. They did not want to interfere 
with the engineering industry, and they did not want any 
philanthropist to come along stating that he was prepared 
to come to this country at the expense of the people he was 
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employing. If they examined the figures as to. the cost 
of the Weir house to see how much plunder they were 
going to get out of them they would see that there was more 
plunder to be got out of the Weir houses than out of brick 
houses. By plunder he meant profit. (Laughter.) It was 
stated that it would cost £75 to erect a Weir house, and we 
were told that as much was to be charged for them as was 
charged for brick houses; therefore, those who erected 
them would be millionaires in a very short time. His 
Federation prided itself that they were responsible for the 
Act of 1924, and they also prided themselves that they 
were responsible for investigations being made as to the 
cost of building materials in this country. They had 
taken a legitimate pride in the life of the building industry, 
and they had asked that at least their people should have 
a decent measure of subsistence and clear methods of dealing 
with labour problems. With regard to hours of labour he 
knew that in his office he could get better work by working 
his staff 38 rather than 48 hours a week. If the people 
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would only get away from the conservative idea that the 
only method to make everything productive was to work 
a lot of hours it would be better for them. In the most 
progressive countries of the world they had a short working 
week. Rarely would one come across an extended working 
week in America. He did not know that from personal 
experience but from people who were being constantly sent 
over here. But here in this country he had heard architects 
and builders say they wanted to get back to the good old 
times. They did not mean it. They did not want to go 
back to the good old times but they wanted the operatives 
to do so. He wanted to see a forward movement, and he 
believed that one of the defects in the building trade to-day 
was the attempt on all sides to extend the working week. 
But this would be a disaster. It would upset the general 
relations of the industries, and no one knew better than 
the architects that it would upset the general lay-out and 
their plans and their work. He was a bricklayer, and in 
his best times his average wage was £1 7s. 6d. per week, 
but it should be realised that the operatives ought to get a 
“decent Saturday night.’’ And their claim for a “ wet” 
time was a real claim and one which had been long due for 
the men working in the industry. Architects would not 
think of stopping their assistants’ pay because it was 
raining outside, and yet operatives had to stand down 
when the weather was wet or through shortage of material, 
or because the wrong material had been sent for, or for 
some other reason.’ Surely the operatives had some claim 
for a “wet” time allowance. He hoped they would 
progress in the same way that other nations were pro- 
gressing. In Holland to-day 70 per cent. of lost time was 
granted to workers in the building trade. In Germany 
things were so unstable that their national agreement had 
gone by the board, but it was part and parcel of their 
national programme that there should be payment for 
“wet” time. In Sweden, Norway and Denmark they 
paid 70 to 80 per cent. This was one of our biggest pro- 
blems, but operatives in this country should be assured 
of some payment for “ wet ” times with which to feed their 
children. On the question of apprentices the operatives’ 
association had endeavoured to come to an agreement with 
the builders of the country. They had insisted that the 
boys should have proper training, and they had also insisted 
that they should have control over the boys’ wages. They 
had agreed with their builder friends to train the boys and 
youths and adult men on housing schemes, to take labourers 
from the ranks and to put them through a course of training. 
People, of course, talked of freedom, and the boy had a 
right to choose his trade, but there had been too many 
who had chosen to be joiners or plumbers or painters when 
there was a scarcity of plasterers: or stonemasons, and 
therefore the operatives’ society claimed the right to say 
that some of those boys should be bricklayers or plasterers, 
so as to balance the industry. What they were suffering 
from at the present moment was the unbalance of the 
crafts due entirely to the haphazard employment of 
apprentices. They contended that they had done as 
much for the requirements of housing as any other section 
of the community, and if they were left alone and had a 
programme outlined there would be many more houses 
erected. Instead of five thousand million bricks a year 
they would use seven thousand million bricks a year if 
they could only get them. In conclusion, the speaker 
said he had, as far as he was able, tried to show them some 
of the problems which they were facing. The operatives 
had been misunderstood and the architects had been 
misunderstood. They had been misunderstood because 
they were supposed to be very advanced people, and 
advanced people were always misunderstood. He had 
opened up something which he hoped gave plenty of scope 
for discussion and he hoped those present would take 
advantage of it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Alan Slater said he had been asked to propose a very 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Coppock for coming there 
that evening and giving them such an interesting address. 
This was not the first time in the history of that Association 
that they had had the opportunity and pleasure of hearing 
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the views of the building trade operatives. pal 
to the question of “ wet” times, he thought Mr, Coppo 


heartily with him, because it was outrageously unfair th 
a man should go on a job and if it began to rain he was to 
to knock off and he went away without any money in} 
pocket. It had been suggested that there should he 5 
wages adjustment fund to meet such a thing as this, ay 
one small builder in London had adopted such a scher, 
with success. He hoped other builders would serious. 
consider the matter. (Applause.) Another point was ¢] 
question of the possibility of the grading of trades. | 
certain of the most skilled trades grading had actual 
taken place with very good results, and it would be a gor 
thing to give men an opportunity to rise up in their oy 
industry. He thought Mr. Coppock might be assured { ’ 
architects, when it was a question of increasing the amen 
ties of the conditions of life for the building operatives we 
not opposed to it. On the question of apprentices it | 
been said that it was the trades unions who limited tl 
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number. There certainly had been a shortage of el 
tices in certain cases. As to taking in men of 80 and 4 ‘ 
years of age, the architects did not favour that, but the 
did want men of 25 or 26 to be taken in after the | 
because there were many men of that age who came or 
: 
. 
| 
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of the Army who had had no opportunity of learning e 
trade and who wanted a chance of learning one. He di 
not know much about the Weir houses. Whether the 
were going to be a success or not he did not know. The. 
there was the very serious problem as to the keeping ¢ 


contracts which were agreed to between employers ‘ani 


employed. There was the question of summer time. H 
understood it was agreed that when summer time came i 
the men were going to work 464 hours per week, but they di 
not do so. That was one of the things that did go agains | 
the operatives—viz., that they did not carry through thei 
agreements. | 

Mr. Manning Robertson seconded the vote of thanks 
He said that with regard to steel houses there were certai), 
objections to them which had not been got over, or if the 
have there had been no information published. They rea’ 
in the newspapers sometimes that so many bricklayer 
and plasterers were wanted and in another place they 
read of so many of them being unemployed. It might bi 
that those who were unemployed were not in the same placi 
as that where men were wanted. As to hours, he did no 
think anybody could work long hours and do as mucl 
satisfactory work as they would in short hours. The cry 
that was always levelled against trade unionism was the 
shortage of output. That seemed to him to be a really 
essential thing. People were always saying that the trade 
unions limited the number of bricks laid per day. He 
did not believe it, but at the same time there was no question 
that the trouble of trade unions was greatly local. It was’ 
very difficult for headquarters to control every branch. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. G. Hicks, General Secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, said he was sure they 
were very grateful to the number of architects who had 
interested themselves in the matters before them that 
night. With regard to the ‘“ wet” times, it must be 
obvious to anyone that men who were called out to work, 
and were prepared to respond to the ordinary discipline 
expected from them in their daily work, to have to go away 
from their homes in the morning, pay train fare to their 
job, and then denied the opportunity of working and not 
given any payment, was a state of affairs that ought not) 
to exist. There should be some sort of fund to meet a 
matter of this kind over which the workman had no. 
control. He spoke as a bricklayer, and there was a great 
feeling amongst their members to-day that something 
should be done to meet the men’s claim for lost time. 
They were only asking for 50 per cent. for lost time, 
because they knew that if men got as much money for 
sitting down and doing nothing as they would if they were | 
working they would not work at all. The idea of losing 
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10 per cent. of their wages would be sufficient to get the 
yorkmen to go on with their job as soon as the weather 
ould enable them to do so. Then again, millions of hours 
yf labour were lost because there was a bad organisation 
yn the job. And what they wanted was a continuity of 
jrork, and he was sure that could be arranged with a little 
organisation. Every municipality in this country should 
be compelled to state the requirements in housing for the 
following year and then some idea would be obtained as 
-o the volume of building material that would be required. 
Suppose they fixed the number of houses at 200,000 a year. 
if the building requirements for commercial work, for 
whools, hospitals and other large buildings was large in 
the first year the number of houses for the next year could 
be reduced to 150,000, and if the commercial and other 
requirements became less the number of houses for the 
third year could be increased to 250,000. That would 
sive something like continuity and stability in the industry 
and they could take people into the industry in sufficient 
volume to meet all requirements. But the position now 
was one of great uncertainty. They wanted some sort of 
reasonable guarantee. On the question of materials, it was 
true that the whole of the building materials was used up 
every week. There was no surplus, and it was useless to 
talk of bringing more people into the industry until they 
brought in sufficient material for them to use. He agreed 
with Mr. Coppock that they should have 7,000,0C0 or 
7,500,000 bricks per year to meet their requirements in 
order that housing schemes should not be stopped. And 
the operatives had the right to demand a living wage. 
People had a right to live in houses but they had no right 
to ask operatives to build those houses for 50s. a week. 
They had the right to ask for and were going to ask for 
more and more control in the building industry. They 
were willing to allow 100,000 apprentices in their industry 
at once providing they had the material coming in, but 
they were not going to let them come in so that their 
fathers may go on the unemployed list. The building 
‘operatives were ready to co-operate in every possible way 
in the housing question. (Applause.) 

| Mr. H. M. Fletcher said that speaking as one of the 
architects who were trying to get at the bottom of some of 
‘these things, what they had heard that night would 
encourage them to go on and try to tackle these problems, 
and he hoped that some arrangement might be come to. 
Regarding the question of guaranteed employment which 
Mr. Hicks referred to, he would like to see some enterprising 
municipality start it and see what good they could do. 
If it failed they would see the reason for the failure and 
then perhaps another scheme might be tried. But it was 
quite likely that it would succeed. 

| Mr. J. Murray, Secretary of the Stonemasons’ Union, 
referred to the necessity for the development of craftsman- 
ship. He wondered how often it occurred to the critic of 
‘the building operatives that the latter were the last factors 
in the cost of the building. The first person who was 
responsible was the building owner. He very often did 
not know what he wanted until he began to see the building 
shaped up and then he wanted alterations made which 
did not conduce to the best spirit of the operative. If 
they were more sure of what they required he thought it 
would be easier for the architect who did not want to alter 
his mind when the building was in progress. The builders 
who next came upon the scene had got their plans more or 
less complete and started the job. Very often they had 
to stop because there were delays in supplies of material. 
If there were to be the best results got from a man he 
Thust be given the greatest facilities to get on with his 
work and he must not be restricted. He must have his 
building material. With regard to the necessity for 
‘apprentices, it might be interesting for them to know that 
in his own trade, that of a stonemason, in 1919-1920 there 
were only about 70 apprentices as against 1,800 operatives 
m the London district and there was a rule in operation 
for one in seven to be employed. With one or two excep- 
tons there was no employer who had taken his quota of 
apprentices which were allowed, and at the present moment 
they had hundreds of boys scheduled and were waiting 
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to come into the trade. Before the war an employer could 
recruit his labour from the provinces, but that channel was 
now stopped. He was certain that it would be some years 
before the master builder in London had got anything 
hike a sufficient quota of apprentices that would meet 
anything like the requirements of the industry. He was 
surprised to find employers opposing them in their claim 
that the boys should have technical training as a part of 
their apprenticeship. _ With the present-day need for 
skilled men that could hardly be credited. They were not 
at very great variance with the employers on the question 
of wages. He had frequently heard such a remark as 
this: “I am not going to let my boy go into the building 
trade.” He was of opinion that there was no finer prospect 
for a young man to-day than in the building trade. He did 
not say that a man getting into the 30’s could learn the 
craft successfully, because there was a peculiar knack 
required and that could only be obtained when one’s hand 
is supple and the muscles had fair play. Of course the 
chief reason why they did not get apprentices to-day was 
the fear that in two years’ time when the slump was over 
the trade would be over-manned, and that these boys 
would have to suffer what their fathers had had to suffer in 
the past. There was not the need for the number of 
craftsmen in the trade to-day that previously existed. 
His trade had deteriorated in membership as time went on. 
The work was being done more largely by machines and 
the present day type of architecture lent itself to that. 
To-day there was not the interest shown in the boy that 
there should be. All the masters wanted the boys to do 
was a simple class of work and to get it done as soon as 
they could. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Coppock replied to the remarks which had been made. 
He said they contended that there should be a minimum 
rate of wages paid in all grades, and they had never objected 
to a man paying more than that grade to any person 
who he thought was worth it. Regarding the question of 
apprenticeship, he agreed that the employers had never 
taken up to the limit. The difficulty of having apprentices 
was that the employers had never attempted to train them ; 
the men on the job always did that. As far as keeping 
contracts, the building operatives had done so as far as 
they could under the circumstances. Regarding the short- 
age of output, 20,000 bricklayers laid a considerable larger 
number of bricks last year than the same number did in 
1914. With regard to the architects and the operatives, 
the latter had been trained to be very careful of the architect 
and suspicion had been created which it was difficult to 
break down. He was very pleased to have had this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to the members of the Architectural 
Association, and he thought they ought to have the 
opportunity of meeting each other more often. He would 
be delighted to invite a representative of the Architectural 
Association to attend their Conference at Nottingham this 
year. (Hear, hear.) 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


May 1, 1875. 
THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 

The applications for space in the British section of this Exhibi- 
tion are numerous, and of a satisfactory character. 

In consequence, however, of arrangements recently com- 
municated by the American authorities, whereby the time for 
foreign Commissions to make definite application for amount 
of space required is extended, it will be possible for the British 
Executive to receive applications from intending exhibitors, 
addressed to 5 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, London, up to 
May 15 inclusive. 


GuILDFORD.—The Corporation has settled the purchase of 
96 acres of Park Barn Farm for £4,500 for housing purposes.— 
Messrs. Prickett & Ellis, on behalf of Mr. Budgett, have prepared 
preliminary plans for the lay out of the Stoke Park estate. 


Tn our issue of April 24, page 318, we referred to the 200 houses 
to be erected for the Eastbourne Corporation. These will be 
““Truscon ’’ houses, designed by the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd., of 22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, the con- 
tractor being Mr. John Knox, Evesham. 
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Designs in Architecture.* 
John Soane, erchisy 


A small but very interesting little volume of Soane’s 
designs has been shown us by Messrs. Batsford, from which 
we reproduce several plates. The book was printed for 
J. Taylor at the Architectural Library, 59 High Holborn, 
and is interesting as showing Soane’s ingenuity and 
invention in the smaller exercises of design. While very 
few of the examples given can be said to be masterpieces 
in conception, or wholly satisfactory designs, they are 
all of them very suggestive and possess. distinct archi- 
tectural quality, while they show Sir John’s delight in 
unusual combinations of form and his great love for 
delicate, if sometimes misplaced, detail. The simple design 
for a tea room with its outline emphasised by the vases 
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TRIANGULAR TEMPLE. 


placed beyond the three projecting angles is one of the more 
pleasing of those shown. The design for a temple in a 
garden, with its angles formed of half arches cut off in the 
centre, would be distinctly awkward in effect, but much 
of the detail is both good and interesting. 

The triangular Temple is simply a whimsical oddity 
with which we must suppose Soane was amusing himself. 

The Hunting Casine shows an interesting play of 
form, while the design for a mausoleum with its four 
angles marked by pyramids, is pleasing, even if the 
pyramids themselves are out of scale. 

Sir John, evidently like Thorpe in his triangular 
lodge at Rushton, was intrigued by his interest in combi- 
nations of geometrical form, and took a keen delight in 


* Design in Architecture,” consisting of Plans and Sections 
for Temples, Baths, Garden Seats, &c., by John Soane, 


architect. Engraved on 38 copper plates. “TEA ROOM. S 
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DESIGN FOR A MAUSOLEUM TC THE MEMORY OF JAMES KING, ESQ. Deceased 1776. 


hemring these plays of fancy which we in a more 
itarian age seldom attempt, but which many of us 
ald like to indulge in, given opportunity. We also 
ow that though we often complain of the tyranny of 
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practical considerations, we are sometimes very much at 
sea when these considerations are unexpectedly relaxed ! 
To have a free hand frequently proves a very real em- 
barrassment. 


Correspondence. 
R.LB.A. Election. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Str,—The ‘House List’? of nominations issued by the 
Council for the forthcoming elections to the R.I.B.A. Council 
and its Committees is now in the hands of members for the 
purpose of further nominations. Speaking quite frankly and 
without waste of words, I am sadly disappointed in its ‘“ make 

Broad-minded representation of all interests within the 
Institute is not present. 

I am pleased to see the change suggested for Mr. Keen, as he 
has given many years of labour to the Institute as secretary and 
elevation to a Vice-Presidency is well deserved, but I should 
have liked to have seen other names included as Vice-Presidents— 
men to whom I have long looked up as worthy of that position 
and even greater—but like the “stars” in other professions I 
suppose they have failed to please and must consequently drop 
out of the limelight. I do think a fine opportunity has been 
missed of healing breaches within the ranks which will only 
get wider, and if allowed to remain unhealed will cause a greater 
outburst later on. 

Credit should be given to men who have spoken out on 
occasions when others have been silent—occasions when vital 
matters were at stake and much might be won or lost—and 
been prepared to sacrifice personal gain for the common good. 
There is no need for me to mention names, they are all too 
fresh in our memories, but I think some of them should have 
appeared in the list, even if only to give the rank and file a chance 
of saying whether they appreciated their services or not. 

I suppose now is the time to “grouse,” and not after the 
election is over—so here is another. Why are all the men who 
are nominated from London and Edinburgh ? I am made to 
wonder whether all the “brain” and “intellect” are kept in 
these cities. I beg pardon, there are two new names with 
“county ”’ towns behind them—Birmingham and Gloucester— 
and a few names of standing members with Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Cardiff. Good—for South Wales; but what about 
other parts of England and Ireland? Is there an affinity of 
soul between London, Liverpool, Manchester and Edinburgh ? 
It would appear so, or there must be some deeper and more 
subtle reason for this exclusiveness. 

There are some men who will walk where angels fear to tread, 
and I am one. 

At the request of some Fellows and Associates I have had the 
audacity to request our worthy secretary to put my name 
amongst those nominated for election as Associate members 
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of the Council, and with the vote of other country and town 
members it can be done, and this will give Wales representation 
in this class. 

Thanking you, Mr. Editor, for so much of your valuable 
paper to air a little grievance and get a lot of publicity.—I am> 
yours, etc., 

Cardiff. 

April 27, 1925. 

[We can heartily recommend Mr. Heaven to the electorate of 
the R.I.B.A. It may not be generally known that both sides 
in the recent controversy endeavoured to secure Mr. Heaven’s 
support, a proof that they valued it. Now that there no longer 
remains a controversy we should have expected to find Mr. 
Heaven’s name in the House List. We agree with him that the 
House List sugvests a selection made from a section rather 
than from all the men available within the ranks of the R.I.B.A. 
—ED.] 


Frank H. Heaven, A.R.I.B.A. 


Art of Graveyard Monuments—A Biassed Report 


To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


Srr,—May I direct your attention to an extraordinary report 
issued by a Sub-Committee of the British Institute of Industrial 
Art, which has investigated the position of monumental art in 
this country ? 

The Institute, as many of your readers will know, is a semi- 
official organisation, supported in part by the State, and presided 
over by a distinguished Civil Servant. It is, I believe, within its 
province, doing valuable work. 

Nobody would take exception to the setting up of the Com- 
mittee already mentioned, nor to the request that the Committee 
should investigate “‘ the best means of raising the standard of the 
simpler monuments.” The surprising facts are that a Committee 
so appointed and constituted should so far exceed its terms of 
reference as to supply the Institute with a report condemning— 
for such is its effect—one class of material used in the con- 
struction of monuments ; and that what might thus be regarded 
as a piece of trade propaganda should be published through His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Instead of keeping to their text, the Committee have made an 
examination of the materials from which gravestones and crosses 
are now made, have expressed the opinion that marble “is not 
well suited to harmonise with the subdued tones of the English 
sky and natural surroundings,” and have praised what they 
consider to be more suitable media. Use of certain domestic 
materials is advocated as more desirable and satisfactory 
than “‘ foreign marble in an English graveyard,” and graveyard 
authorities are recommended to encourage their adoption. So 
comprehensive, indeed, is the long survey of the Carrara marble 
trade, and so subtle the implication that it is to be blamed for 
everything wrong in British graveyards, that the document reads 
almost like a special plea for competing materials. 

How, in face of the facts, the Committee reached this curious 
decision is surprising. From the esthetic point of view nothing 
could be more pleasing to the eye than the soft purity of white 
marble with a background of greensward and foliage. From the 
practical standpoint, this material has well borne the tests of 
centuries. In every country it has proved superior to stone, 
for not only is it more enduring, both in substance and in purity, 
but also it affords the artist greater scope for self-expression. 
Indeed, from the sculptor’s point of view, it has no rival, save 
bronze, as the masterpieces of the ages testify. 


Perhaps more extraordinary still is the disposition of these 
opponents of marble to blame the trade for monotony of design. 
How the material and those who supply it can be held responsible 
for the deficiencies of artists is a matter upon which the Com- 
mittee do not enlighten us. Everybody associated with the 
marble industry knows that the merchants have steadily raised 
the standard of their trade, and are willing and ready still further 
so to do. Every merchant is, indeed, anxious to accept new 
designs, and to submit them to his clients. But designs are the 
product of artistic inspiration, and inspiration cannot be forced, 
even by an official Committee. Moreover, designs are largely 
independent of material. It is therefore to artists, not to stone 
merchants, that in this matter the Committee should address 
itself. In any case, its remarks apply with equal force to monu- 
ments in any other material. 

These facts require no stressing. What is needed is an ex- 
planation why a body supported by the public purse should 
condemn an old-established and important industry, to the mani- 
fest advantage of its rivals.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


Mark How .ey. 
April 17, 1925. 
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New English Art Club. 


Water Colour Room. 


On Monday last the above Art Club opened its seventy- 
second exhibition in the Old County Hall Buildings, 
Spring Gardens, Whitehall. The general character of the 
exhibits in this room maintains the standard of previous 
years. The Hanging Committee are well known to possess 
very broad minds, and the pictures exhibited include a 


range of expression it would be difficult to widen. Nos. 188 
and 196 possibly represent the two extremes between 


which a number of fine pictures are to be seen. No. 150, 
‘“ Girl on a Settee,” by A. Rutherstone, should have been 
given a less prominent position. Exhibitions are un- 
doubtedly organised for the purpose of selling pictures, 
not with the main idea of only showing them to the public. 


Exhibitions could not pay their way if they relied only | 
upon the entrance fees charged; besides which, artists 


would seek different methods of disposing of their work if 
the main intention of exhibition promoters were not to sell 
pictures. Great care should therefore be taken to create 
a favourable impression on the public mind at an early 
stage. No. 150 is not a sufficiently serious effort to warrant 
the position it occupies. It is a sketch. The artist has 
finished the head and cushions and left the rest of the figure 
only slightly suggested. The picture is therefore in no 
class, it being neither an impression, nor of the old school 
which gave us highly finished pictures. 


No. 154, “‘ Winter Landscape, Kent,” D. J. Coke. 
effort belongs to the modern type of picture. Whatever 
style artists may adopt it surely is essential that they 
make their intentions clear to the public. 
swirling water rushing round partly submerged tree trunks 
like metal ribs is surely not satisfactory ; neither can it 
be argued that because one had recognised these hard 
metallic ribs as eddying waters is proof that the artist 
has accomplished his intention. The title indicates that 
the period is winter; in spite of this fact a woman is 


reclining face downward gazing at her reflection in the 
This surely is more reasonably a summer- 


cold waters. 
time amusement. If we cavil at misplaced details in our 
plays, if we take exception at a Queen Anne piece of 


furniture being included in one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
one is logically entitled to consider the action of this 


woman rather out of place in winter time. 


No. 156, “* Bath, Lansdowne Hill,” C. §. Cheston. 
painting is in complete contrast to No. 154. One is 
reminded by this exhibit of one of those faded pictures 
which frequently occupy a sunny position in a country 
antique dealer’s shop window. Mr. C. S. Cheston has not 


realised the spirit of the times. He still clings to methods. 


of the past, and apparently does not desire to use multi 
colours for his pictures. The drawing of the houses and 
the selection of the view are good, 


Pale pictures can charm, and as such No. 156 will find 
many admirers. No. 159, ““ Rue Rompi Cuou,” by D. 8. 
MacColl, is a vigorous drawing which expresses the char- 
acter of the street admirably. No. 160, “The Quay 


This | 


To paint — 


This 


Honfleur,’ by the same artist, includes many subtle colour — | 


harmonies, unusual in their arrangement and selection, 
but lending a pleasing charm to the picture. No. 164, 
“The Proscenium Arch,” by Ian Strang. One naturally 
concludes, by virtue of the position of the arch, that the 
picture is a representation of a cinema theatre in the course 
of erection. Much detail has been introduced and ex- 
pressed with great accuracy, and yet, as a whole, the picture 
contains only one supreme object of vital interest, namely, 
the Proscenium Arch. Many could not have controlled 
the tone values so successfully. No. 168, “The River 
Lot,” Sybil Blunt. This picture has been rendered in a 
minor key. The colours are light in tone, though many 
contrasts have been secured which add to the general 
interest. One regrets that shrubs, trees and other like 
details have been treated in such similar way. Greater 
interest would undoubtedly have been secured had the 
artist used differing methods of expression. 


; 
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No. 172, “ A Frosty Morning,” by W. Shackleton. It 
would be difficult to find a more truthful picture; the 
colouring will be recognised by many as familiar to such 
conditions. No. 178, ‘‘ Design of Trees,”’ Paul Nash. The 
artist certainly has designed trees, but one thinks he would 
have been better advised to leave this task to nature, 
which up to the present has fulfilled her duty with great 
success. One would like to find some merit in this picture, 
but the difficulty lies in the correct meaning of the word 
“merit.” To throw a few lines and masses of colour on 
to paper, and thereby create by means of a certain com- 
bination of forms and colours an impression of a thing 
seen is naturally worthy of praise, but the degree of merit 
must be modified if the effort is merely a good beginning. 
Some painters never get beyond good beginnings, and this 
seems to be the failing of the so-called futurists. No. 178 


“may be in the artist’s eyes a finished picture; having 


created the same he naturally possesses the complete 
mental vision. To ourselves the effort is only a good 
beginning of something that might or might not develop 
into a picture of sufficient merit to be exhibited. All 
those who have seriously followed the study of painting 
have realised the stage when they have been fearful to 
venture further, when they have come to the end of their 
knowledge and are in need of fresh inspiration. Whilst 
one is able to realise a degree of merit in No. 178, the 
Teason why Nos. 179 and 188 are included in the exhibition 
8 not at all apparent. No. 179, ‘“ Rialto,” is a spotty 
Tepresentation of architectural features placed in a picture 
without an exact knowledge of perspective. If the 
technique employed had been of a restful character the 
lack of correct perspective would not have mattered so 
much. No. 188, “ Tulips.” The flowers are arranged in 
a careless manner, without any consideration having been 
paid to the size of the vase. 

Of course, this may appear to be a minor point, but it 
might convey the impression that the composition of the 
picture had been arranged in stages. First the flowers, 
then the vase, followed by a round pedestal table, and the 
whole supplied with a background in the form of a folding 
Screen. The centre fold of this screen unhappily creates 
a centre vertical line in the whole composition which is not 


pleasing ; parts of this line are hidden, but the eye involun- 
tarily follows its direction. 

No. 196, *“* Brixham, Devon,” John Platt. The artist, 
judging from this picture, possesses none of the irrespon- 
sible freedom of the producer of Nos. 179 and 188. Mr. 
Platt believes in accurate drawing, and, viewed from this 
standard, his picture is a wonderful effort, but one is not 
satisfied and seems to demand something more from the 
present-day artist. It is not sufficient to place on record 
a very accurate representation of any view. A _ photo- 
graph can supply this need, and can be presented in many 
charming colour tints. Mr. Platt has undoubtedly missed 
the true meaning of art in this picture, though he has pro- 
duced a drawing which for truth in matters of detail it 
would be difficult to surpass. 

No. 198, “‘ The Clay-Pit,” H. M. Harvey. This painter 
has also indulged in a display of correct detail drawing, 
which is quite remarkable, but he has also given us some 
pleasing tone values, with the result that we have before 
us a picture illustrating a rather uninteresting subject in 
an artistic manner wholly satisfactory. No. 210, “ Church 
Tower, Rapallo,” Richard Wyndham. The impression is 
that the artist has permitted himself considerable latitude 
in the presentation of the architectural details of the tower. 
Nobody objects to the taking of liberties if some com- 
pensating effects are given, but in this case the architectural 
details might have been correctly suggested without any 
loss of the free and easy style. No. 218, “St. Troper,’’ 
by the same artist, is apt to strengthen the opinion that 
Mr. Wyndham possesses very little knowledge of archi- 
tecture. Buildings may slope down towards a_ river, 
having been built on its banks, but no structure could 
remain standing as drawn by him in this painting. Nos. 
212, 213 and 214 are characteristic paintings by Muirhead 
Bone. But why the artist should think that the Australians 
depicted in No. 212 should be thinking of Wembley it is 
difficult to imagine, and why these rather poor specimens 
of humanity should be described as Australians is another 
question that might need some explaining. No. 228, “ La 
Cola de Caballo,” W. Tryon, reminds us of a poor attempt 
to imitate some truly beautiful Japanese designs of water- 
falls recently exhibited in the British Museum Print Room. 
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Northern Architectural Association. 
Founded 1858, 


The Council have pleasure in submitting the annual 
report for the sixty-sixth session, 1924-25. 

There has been a slight increase in the membership. 
B while the increase in membership is noted with pleasure, 
it is felt that there are still some architects, more par- 
ticularly in the remote parts of the Province, who are 
not yet connected with this Association, and the Council 
appeal to all members to assist in enrolling into the Associa- 
tion anyone with whom they are acquainted who is not 
yet a member. 

The death of the following members is recorded with 
the deepest regret: Mr. W. Winder Lee, Member Tees- 
gide Branch; Mr. T. J. Peters, Associate; Mr. C. J. K. 
Clark, Associate. 

The annual excursion in July, 1924, was held at Whitby, 
when a number of members spent a highly instructive and 
entertaining day, being joined by a good representation 
of Tees-side branch members. An additional summer 
meeting was held at Lanercost in May, when the Cumber- 
Jand branch members joined and a pleasant afternoon was 
spent. 

The winter session was opened on November 14, 1924, 
when the President delivered his inaugural address. For 
the remainder of the winter session in 1924 support was 
given to the course of town planning lectures held at 
Armstrong College, and it was gratifying to note the number 
of our members that attended these, and also the large 
attendance of the general public. Support was also given 
to the meeting held at Armstrong College when Mr. R. 
Burns Dick outlined his proposals for the future develop- 
ment of central Newcastle, and a meeting was held later, 
when these proposals were discussed in general by the 
members. A lecture upon “ Metals and their Alloys” 
was given in March by Mr. Edwin Laidler, of Durham, 
and the thanks of the Association are due to all gentlemen 
who have contributed towards the success of these 
meetings. 

Your President has represented the Association upon 
the Council of the R.I.B.A., and attended most of the 
meetings, and also the meetings of Allied Societies’ Presi- 
dents, which are held quarterly to co-ordinate the work 
of the allied societies with that of the Institute. It is 
with considerable satisfaction that the approval of the 
R.I.B.A. Supplemental Charter is noted, and that the 
unification of the Society of Architects with the R.I.B.A. 
1s now an accomplished fact. The Council feel that this 
Step is one decidedly in the right direction, and will be 
of tremendous assistance in the promotion of a Registration 
Bill, to which the Institute is now committed, and which 
your Council enthusiastically supports in general principle. 
The formation of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society and 
the Durham Society are welcomed as indications of the 
promotion of civic amenities among the residents of these 
places. The Council have appointed Mr. C. S. Errington 
as a direct representative on the Council of the Newcastle 
Society. As a result of approaches made by this Associa- 
tion, the Newcastle City Council have co-opted three repre- 
sentatives on to their Town Planning Committee. These 
are the President, Vice-President, and Mr. R. Burns Dick, 
and the thanks of the Association are due to these gentle- 
men for the large amount of work they have already done, 
and particularly to the latter for preparing a scheme 
Suggesting the development of central Newcastle, one 
Section of which has already been approved by the City 
Council. A proposed amendment to the Rules is put 
before you, providing for the Session of this Association 
to commence on July 1 each year, and this is recommended 
for adoption, so that our session will coincide with that 
of the Royal Institute, and there will be no overlapping 
mm the representation of this Association on the Council 
of that body. The Royal Institute have accepted our 
| Mvitation to hold the British Architects’ Conference in 
this district in 1925. The meetings will be held at New- 
_ castle and Durham, with headquarters at the Old Assembly 
~ Rooms, Neweastle, and detailed arrangements by the 


Executive Committee and a series of sub-committees 
are now well forward. The dates are Wednesday, July 8, 
to Saturday, July 11, and your Council rely upon every 
member of this Association doing his utmost to make 
this Conference an unqualified success, as it will be the 
outstanding event in the history of this Association for 
many years. 

A number of matters of general professional interest 
have been dealt with by the Council during the session, 
and with regard to professional charges as raised by the 
Royal Institute, a recommendation has been made for 
certain minor modifications in the scale, but urging that 
the general 6 per cent. charge be not interfered with. 
The question of the adoption of the standard method of 
measurement of building works issued jointly by the 
National Builders’ Federation and the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution is under the consideration of a joint committee 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, the Builders’ Federation, 
and this Association. 

The designing of a war memorial tablet for the Associa- 
tion rooms has been placed in the hands of Mr. F. H. 
Weightman, and the work is now well in hand. Attention 
is drawn to the decision of the Council that after July 1, 
1925, they do not propose to admit students into the, 
Association until they have been registered as Probationerss 
R.I.B.A. It is felt that all members before taking pupils 
into their offices should insist that prospective pupil 
are registered as probationers, or at any rate have reached 
such a standard of general education as will enable them 
to be so registered. The assessors appointed in connection 
with the students’ competitions report that only one set 
of drawings was received in competition for the Glover 
Travelling Studentship, and as these did not reach the 
standard usually set for this competition, the prize should 
not be awarded. They have awarded the prize for Inter- 
mediate Testimonies of Study to Mr. Wilfred Usher, 
and the Council congratulate Mr. Usher on his having 
attained first place in the country at the Institute Inter- 
mediate Examination. It is a matter of regret that the 
Club Committee find it impossible to carry on their work 
as a separate organisation owing to lack of support, but 
it is now proposed to form a Students’ Committee within 
the Association for carrying on work among the students, 
and the Council wish them every success in their efforts, 
and will afford all support possible. The lack of entries 
for students’ competitions is again to be deplored, and it 
is hoped there will be an awakening interest in this connec- 
tion in the coming session. 

The Association are indebted to Mr. E. Laidler, of Dur- 
ham, for his gift of a number of rubbings of ancient brasses. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A series of five Poetry Recitals will be given under the auspices 
of the League of Arts in the Museum Lecture Theatre each 
Saturday in May as follows :— 

_ May 2.—Laurence Housman will read some of his Little 
Plays of St. Francis. 
9.—Dulcie Bowie. Selections from Sixteenth Century 
Lyrics, Browning, Keats and contemporary poets, 
etc. 
16.—J. Clifford Turner. Selections from William Morris, 
W. B. Yeats, Masefield, Flecker, etc. 
23.—Irene Sadler. Selections from classical, dramatic 
and modern poets. 
30.—Ruth Robinson, 
Legends. 

The above programme is subject to alteration. The recitals 
will begin at 3 p.m., and last about an hour. Admission will be 
free ; but programmes will be on sale at the entrance to the 
theatre, and the League hope that the public will purchase them, 
in order that some part at least of the expenses incurred may be 
defrayed. 


A recital of Celtic Poems and 


Poriar.—The Borough Council proposes the extension of the 
depot where electrolytic disinfecting fluid is made at a cost of 
£2,000.—Application is to be made for sanction for a loan of 
£3,000 for the erection of a maternity centre in Simpsons Road. 
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General News. 


builder, of Leigh, £15,400. The plans have been prepared by — 
Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, architects, of Bradshawgate, 


ASHTON IN MAkERFIELD.—The Catholic congregation and the 
parish priest, the Rev. Father O’Meara, are proposing to erect 
a new church on the site of the existing edifice which is being 
demolished and five acres of land, which has been given by 
Lord Gerard. The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. Sydney 
Brocklesby, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Lond Lodge, Merton Park, 
London, 8.W.19. The approximate cost is £20,000. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The Corporation have called a special meeting 
to formally pass a resolution for the promotion of a Bill authoris- 
ing the construction of a tunnel under the River Mersey between 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 

BLACKBURN.—The members of the Bethany Mission are pro- 
posing to erect a new Mission Hall on a site at Brandy House 
Brow, Blackburn, estimated to cost over £1,000. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. F. J. Parkinson, architect, Sudell 
Cross, Blackburn. The contract has been let to Thos. Brogden, 
contractor, Chatham St. Saw Mills, Blackburn. 

BLACKPOOL.—The contract for the new pavilion to be erected 
on the cricket ground, estimated to cost £4,500, has been placed 
by the Blackpool Corporation with Sir John Parkinson & Sons, 
Ltd., contractors, Talbot Saw Mills, Blackpool, and work is to 
be commenced forthwith. 

Botton.—Building work has been commenced on the new 
£70,000 bakery which the Bolton Co-operative Society are 
erecting in Kay Street, Bolton, to the plans prepared by Messrs. 
Potts, Hennings and Topham, architects and surveyors, Brad- 
shawgate, Bolton. The following contracts are placed :— 
J. N. Dickinson, Ltd., contractors, Bolton ; glazed brick work, 
G. & J. Seddon, Ltd., builders, Little Hulton; steelwork, J. 
Norris & Co., Bolton ; ovens, machinery, conveyors, etc., Baker 
Perkins, Ltd., of Peterborough. 

BRADFORD.—Messrs. Booth Billinge & Co., merchants, Harris 
Street. Bradford, have a scheme in hand for the erection of an 
additional storey to their four storey warehouse. The architect 
is Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. The following 
contracts are placed :—Mason’s work, F. P. Leach, Bradford ; 
carpenters’ and joiners’ work, J. E. Hobbs, Exors., Bradford ; 
steelwork, H. Barratt & Sons, Bradford. 

BRENTFORD.—The Urban District Council Surveyor has 
prepared a report as to the layout of land east of Ealing Road, 
and the erection thereon of a first instalment of 126 houses and a 
subsequent instalment of 46 houses.—Alterations are proposed 
at the New Inn to effect a street improvement at the junction of 
Ealing Road and New Road. 

Bury.—Mr, J. D. Moult, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Walmersley 
Road, Bury, has prepared plans for the erection of 12 houses 
on the Garden Village Estate for the Pilsworth and Unsworth 
Garden Village Co., Ltd. 

CotnrE.—Plans have been approved by the Town Council for 
the erection of a storeroom at the Valley Nill, Laneshaw Bridge, 
Colne, for Messrs. A. Brunton & Sons. Architect, Mr. R. S. 
Pilling, of No. 9 Colne Road, Colne. 

Dover.—The Corporation Housing Committee are con- 
sidering the advisability of engaging the services of a whole time 
architect in connection with the erection of any houses not 
already arranged for.—A site in the vicinity of Clarendon Place 
has been selected for the purposes of a school to replace Christ 
Church Girls’ School.—Land in Brookfield Avenue is to be 
reserved for the erection of a school.—Sanction is being sought 
for a loan of £6,600 for the erection of 16 houses at Edred Road.— 
Plans passed: Extension of workshop, Caroline Place, for 
Messrs. T. and G. Finney; additions, 14 High Street, for Major 
Martin. 


FarnitEY.—Leeds Corporation have decided to purchase the. 


Lawns House Estate of 46 acres for £4,350 for purposes of an 
elementary school, an open air school, and other educational 
purposes. 

FRECKLETON.—The provision of a new Vicarage for Freckleton 
Church is under consideration for which the Diocesan Architect, 
Mr. R. Martin, of No. 90 Deansgate, Manchester, will prepare 
the plans. 

HacKNEY.—Messrs. Walton & Blake, Ltd., are to build 12 
houses in Devonshire Road and four shops and houses in Mare 
Street.—Mr. C. Evans is to reconstruct 102 Clapton Common, 
into residential flats. 

KirkHam.—Plans prepared by Messrs. Holgate and Spivey, 
architects, of Burnley, have been approved by the Urban 
District Council for the extensions to the Progress Mill, Orders 
Lane, Kirkham. The contract has been paced with A. Rigby, 
builder, Kirkham.—Plans have also been approved for the 
erection of two houses in Orders Lane. 

Letieu.—Leigh Town Council has decided to erect new 
swimming baths, the cost of which is being borne by the Marsh 
family of Leigh. The contract has been let to Mr. A. E. Prescott, 


Leigh. . 


Luton.—A scheme for providing 100 houses on the Dunstable | 


Road site has been adopted, and tenders are to be invited 
forthwith for road and sewer works. 


MANCHESTER.—Messrs. Charles Mackintosh & Co., Lid 


india rubber manufacturers, of Cambridge Street, Hulme, are 


proposing to erect a new loading stage and bays to the roller — 
Plans have 


covering department at their Wilmott Street Mills. 
been prepared by their own engineering staff and the following 
contracts are placed :—Building work, A. Hodkinson, 62 
Greenhill Street, Greenheys; steelwork, H. Parkes & Son, 


Northwich; crane, Vaughan Crane Co., Ltd., W. Gorton.— | 
Messrs. E. J. Coupe & Son, Ltd., contractors, Springfield — ay 
au 


Salford, are carrying out the structural alterations involved 


the “‘ Commercial ” inn at Glossop for Messrs. Chester’s Brewery 


Co., Ltd., of Ardwick. Plans by Messrs. Burton, Percival & 
Lever, architects, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Oxford Road, Manchester, to. perpetuate the memory of Father 
Bernard Vaughan, S.J., the architects are Sir Giles and Adrian 
Gilbert Scott, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C.1.—Messrs. William 
Shufflebottom & Sons, china and earthenware dealers, are 
erecting new showrooms and offices on Oldham Road, near 


Butler Street, to the plans of Messrs. W. Johnson & Sons, . 


architects, of No. 27 Oldham Road, Miles Platting, Manchester. 
The building work is being carried out by T. Campion & Sons, 
builders, Ardwick, Manchester ; steelwork by J. Booth & Sons, 
Hulton Steelworks, Bolton; lifts by Pickerings Lifts, Ltd., 


by the Surrey County Council at the Netherne Mental Institution. 


OLpHAM.—Messrs. 8. & J. Smethurst, Ltd., builders, of Roch-— 
dale Road, Oldham, are erecting a new mill for the Wye Mill, 
Spinning Co., at Wye No. 2 Mill at Shaw. Mr. Arthur Turne! a 


architect, of Clegg Street, Oldham, has prepared the plans. 
RorriInGDEAN.—East Sussex County Council have approved 
of the carrying out of further works in connection with t 


Rottingdean Road sea defences, at an estimated cost of £1,33 | 


with a view to repairing damage done by a fall of cliff. 


SKEGNeESS.—Plans have been approved for the new Convales- | 
cent Home for the National Friendly Society, Ltd., of London, | 
The architect for the scheme is Mr. W. H. Ansell, F.R.I.B.A., 
Building operations are | 


1 Grays Inn Square, London, W.C.1. 
about to be commenced. 

TyNEMOuTH.—The Corporation have approved a scheme for 
providing shelter, dressing boxes and drainage at the bathing 
pool at a cost of £2,500.—On behalf of Messrs. Deauchar, Messrs. 
W. and T. Milburn are preparing a scheme for alterations at the 
Golden Fleece public house, New Quay.—The Housing Com- 
mittee have decided upon a site for the erection of a second lot 
of 21 blocks of maisonettes.—Plans passed: Motor bus depot, 
Front Street, for Messrs. F. R. N. Haswell & Son; alterations, 
Percy Arms, West Percy Street, for Mr. F. E. Dotchin ; 6 houses. 
Hunt Hill, for Mr. W. Stockdale; ice cream factories, Little 
Bedford Street, for Mr. G. Fleming ; 6 houses, Dene estate, for 
Mr. W. Bower. 

Uxsripce.—The Urban District Council are seeking sanction 
to borrow £4,760 in connection with the compulsory acquisition 
of Rockingham Meadows. 

WALLINGTON.—The Board of Education have approved the 
purchase by the Surrey Education Committee of a site in Croydon 
Road for the erection of a secondary school for boys. 


WILLESDEN.—The Urban District Council have taken steps 


to complete the Brentfield housing scheme. Plans for several 
hundred houses and flats have been approved and the surveyor 
has been instructed, subject to Government sanction, to take 
steps so that at an early date tenders may be obtained for the 
early erection of the houses.—An important widening is now 
being negotiated, the portion of Dudden Hill from High Road 


to Denzil Road. The cost will be about £26,000, and some 


old houses will have to be demolished. 

At the auction held by order of the mortgagees on Tuesday» 
April 21st, the choice freehold property known as “‘ Bray Court,” 
Maidenhead, was sold under the hammer. The property 1s 
situated within 1} miles of Maidenhead Station, and comprises 
a fine modern residence with 36 bedrooms. 
home farmery and two meadows extending in all to just under 


36 acres, having a valuable building frontage of about 1,200 feet | 


to the main Maidenhead to Windsor road. The major portion 
of the estate is let on lease at £375 per annum. The price 
realised was £6,700. ; 


In regard to the pro- | 
posed tower to be added to the Church of the Holy Name, 


of 
Stockton-on-Tees. 3 
NETHERNE.—Twelve cottages for the staff are to be provided 


There is a small | 
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‘“FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
~ KING”, PDAS SMS GLAZING BARS 


181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 


Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
& Tel.: City 2213 and Cent. 773, and Leeds 22712 
 Bnihian Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 
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and Domestic Hot Water Supply 


The Ideal Indirect Cylinder enables the hot 
water supply to be combined with radiator heating 
from the same boiler. This arrangement also 
prevents the deposit of lime in boiler and pipes, a 
condition common to the ‘direct’ method. Se 

The water withdrawn for domestic use does not pass through the boiler at all, but is 
heated indirectly by means of the annular heater fitted in the cylinder and connected to the 
radiator system. For soft water districts the Ideal Indirect Cylinders are made of copper. 


Write for particulars. 
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Rapiators “* fl BoILERS 
For Heating and Hot Water Supply 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: “* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: *’ Idealrad, London.’ 
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“ Quo Vadis ?” 


On Monday a special exhibition was given of a new film 
production of the above story, with Emil Jannings in the 
réle of hero. Many fine settings are included, which will 
interest architects. Some eight years ago, possibly ten, 
another version of the story was filmed. The two have 
nothing in common, the one presented privately last 
Monday being another rendering altogether. Memory 
will not permit a comparison. The new version would 
benefit greatly by a little cutting : quite a few of the episodes 
have been carried too far on the realistic side. 


The Birmingham Building Trades’ Exhibition. 


The Birmingham and Midland Building and Allied 
Trades Exhibition, which will include a Public Works and 
Roadmaking Section, will be held at Bingley Hall, Bir- 
mingham, from September 7 to the 19th. It is organised 
by the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, and the staff 
who were responsible for the success of the British Indus- 
tries Fair at Birmingham will carry out the arrangements, 
with Mr. G. Henry White as Secretary and Mr. Charles 
Stanley as General Manager. The schedule of exhibits will 
comprise Building Materials, Builders’ Ironmongery and 
Hardware, Architectural and Ornamental Work, Con- 
structional Stonework, Ferro Concrete, Sanitary Appa- 
ratus, Contractors’ Plant, Shop, Bar and Restaurant 
Fittings, Municipal Engineering and Equipment, Paints, 
Enamels, Stains, etc., Mechanical Painting and Spraying 
Apparatus, Decorative Materials, Electric, Gas and Other 
Lighting Plant and Fittings, and Roadmaking Plant and 
Materials. All communications are to be addressed to the 
General Manager, Birmingham and Midland Building and 
Allied Trades Exhibition, Chamber of Commerce, 95 New 
Street, Birmingham. 


Fire-Resisting Roofs. 


A demonstration recently given at the L.C.C. stores 
dept, Pimlico, of the fire-resisting properties of a new 
flexible asphalte roofing material called “ Pyropruf,” 
manufactured by Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., un- 
doubtedly supplied some satisfactory results. The attend- 
ance was considerable, which in itself testified in a convinc- 
ing manner the many-sided interests involved. Repre- 
sentatives of the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, 
the Admiralty and the Air Ministry, the L.C.C., the borough 
councils, the municipal authorities, the National Fire 
Brigades Association, various insurance companies, and 
quite a number of well-known architects, with the Press, 
formed the bulk of those interested. Messrs. D. Anderson 
& Son, Ltd., had erected a long brick building, divided by 
brick partition walls into what might represent three 
separate dwellings. Each of the compartments were roofed 
with a different material; the two end ones represented 
tile and slate roof coverings, whilst the middle one was 
covered with ‘‘ Pyropruf” laid on boards. Those controlling 
the demonstration quite rightly desired to subject the 
““Pyropruf” to the severest possible test, and to this end 
the two outer chambers were first set alight. This was 
accomplished by the assistance of some highly combustible 
material. The flames were greatly assisted by the draught 
created through the top light window in each chamber, 
which became very fierce once the glass was broken in 
the window. The effect of the application of water on the 
slates produced the anticipated results. When the two 
outer chambers were well alight, and the visitors had been 
able to time the destruction of the tiled and slated roofs, 
the contents of the centre chamber were ignited. 

Owing to the heat from the furious fires on both sides 
of the centre, all the building material was, of course, bone 
dry, and lent itself very favourably to a rapid destruction. 
This did not take place ; the ‘‘ Pyropruf”’ kept the flames 
well in check, and the roofing did not catch fire until it had 
completely carbonised, when the flames spread with a slow 
and creeping action. All parties concerned with the demon- 
stration must have been struck with the satisfactory results. 
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Ata luncheon held at the Hotel Cecil the chairman of the 
company emphasised the followimg remarks in a very 
able and concise speech, in the course of which he said: 

‘“T will not say much about the fire tests you have seen | 
this morning, for they speak for themselves. I will only | 
say that I think the tests have shown that © Pyropruf” 
cannot cause or spread a fire, and will keep fire under 
control. I feel, however, it is only right and fair that I! 
should not only tell you just what we claim for ‘ Pyropruf,’ 
but also how it is made as far as I possibly can at this, 
juncture, in order that you may be in a position to judge | 
accurately for yourselves as to whether or no ‘ Pyropruf’ 
can be claimed as a first-class roofing. It is a snug roof to | 
live under, it is dustproof, windproof, airtight and water-| 
proof. It requires no annual upkeep, for only attrition 
from the atmospheric changes will wear it down, as is the 
case with tiles and slates. Now with regard to its construc- 


| 
TWO VIEWS ILLUSTRATING THE FIRE DEMONSTRATION 
GIVEN BY MESSRS. D. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. ‘i 


tion. ‘ Pyropruf’ roofing is purely and simply an asphalt 
roof, asphalte by construction and by analysis. We a 

all aware that asphalte is composed of bitumen and ae 
compounds, such as sand and silica, the siliceous compoun 

being the larger content. But we go further. We stabilis 
the bitumen, we render it unchangeable for all time; an 
absolutely uninfluenced by atmospheric changes. Wi. 
prolong the life of the bitumen by arresting the actin 
ray, which is done by dispersing the atoms of bitumet 
We render the roofing fireproof for the purposes for which 
is intended by displacing the hydrogen content and repla' 
ing with nitrogenous compounds. When * Pyroprul 
is exposed to fire heat the nitrogenous compounds functic. 
and arrest the olefine acetylene gases of the bitumen. + 
the fire becomes more intense the siliceous compount 
turn to glass and the bitumen being finely incorporat 
with same, becomes practically encased in glass and cann 
burn. So long as ‘ Pyropruf’ remains waterproof, so lor 
will it remain fireproof, and it will remain waterproof for’ 
lifetime.” 


Messrs. Knapp-Fisher, Powell & Russell, architects, of 1: 
Ebury Street, S.W.1, have moved to 4a Lower Belgrave Stre¢ 
S.W.1, close to Victoria Station. Telephone: Victoria 5982. 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy, 1925—IL 


_ A further study of the work exhibited at the Academy 

confirms our first impression, that while the average 
level of the work shown is higher than usual, there is 
a lack of design of outstanding merit. In this, archi- 
tecture shows its parallel to our national life. The 
enthusiasm and intense excitement of the years of the 
war have been followed by what we may call a period 
of lethargic unrest and weary questioning. There is 
everywhere a demand for new and better conditions, 
without systematic work inspired by the faith and 
enthusiastic belief in the existence of the goal. We 
remember the era in which Norman Shaw and his 
immediate following were held to bear the lamp of 
inspiration ; we can dimly recollect the time in which 
Professor Beresford Pite won the Soane Medallion 
for a brilliantly conceived conception of a West End 
club house, moulded in the manner of the Gothic 
revival, and shown in masterly pen and ink drawings 
which suggested Durer ; we remember the achievements 
of Ernest George, with his delightfully, if somewhat 
unreal expression of love for the picturesque essence 
of old buildings which were held as revelations by 
architectural students, and we call to mind the delight 
with which the sterner and more accurate renderings 
of Belcher and Brydon were received. Little of such 
impulses now remain, and we have but a stream of 
design flowing slowly, if intermittently, towards the 
forms of the Georgian epoch, with here and there a 
wave breaking into foam in its attempt to reach a 
conception governed by stark and gaunt unadorned 
form. ie bd 

And, whereas in former years, architects showed 
their design by clear line drawings, they appear for 
the most part to wish us to imagine forms hidden 
behind a screen of obliterating colour. 

We have formerly attempted to mention a large 
proportion of individual designs, but for the reasons 
we have expressed, it seems more useful to generalise 
in an attempt to record the most salient impressions. 

Church architecture is very sparingly represented. 
In Little Coates Church, Lancashire, No. 1,225, Mr. 
Walter Tapper shows his usual scholarly interpretation 
of Gothic detail; Mr. Robert Atkinson’s church at 
Hindley has already been mentioned; Mr. J. Harold 
Gibbons shows some good work in 1,144 and 1,145 ; 
a proposed church at Salonika, 1,198, by Harold H. 
Trew, and Mr. R. M. Butler’s Romanesque church 
at Killarney, seem the outstanding specimens of a 
short list. The last is based on the attempt to revive 
a type of architecture having no affinity to that of the 
times when England and Ireland were politically 
connected, and suggests the earlier work of Cashel. 
Like all Mr. Butler’s work, it is scholarly and interesting. 

Public and institutional buildings are represented 
by the Marlborough College Memorial Hall, No. 1,051, 
by Mr. W. G. Newton, a dignified and well-composed 
essay in a classic manner; a rather thin and delicate 
Adam design for a young men’s residential club, by 
Mr. Arthur Bolton, No. 1,059 ; the Royal Ear Hospital, 


by Wimperis and Simpson, which is dignified and 
restrained ; the new Common Room for the British 
School at Rome, by Mr. H. Charlton Bradshaw, which, 
despite its detail, hardly suggests the inspiration of 
Renaissance Italy ; the Science Building at Mill Hill 
School, No. 1,083, by Mr. Stanley Hamp, the design of 
which has outstanding quality and excellence; an 
interior from the Legislative Building at Delhi, by 
Mr. Herbert Baker, showing a beautifully proportioned 
and detailed Hall. Messrs. Richardson and Gill 
in 1,097, send a drawing of their Memorial Hall for the 
London University, in which they have followed a 
cold and rather uninteresting phase of classic design. 
Mr. H. B. Allinson is represented by a drawing of a good 
legation building at Montevidio, No. 1,098. 

Mr. Charlton Bradshaw illustrates a good design 
for the Welsh National Memorial, at Cardiff, No. 1,109, 
which, unfortunately, may be put on one side through 
the ignorance and bad taste of the promoters of the 
competition. The Bournemouth Pavilion, No. 1,111, 
by Messrs. Home and Knight, is a great mass of low 
lying buildings, which seem to need a plan to explain 
them. Mr. Arnold D. Smith, in 1,118, shows the 
Armstrong College Library, a dignified brick building, 
with great space of walling, which emphasise the 
effect of three lofty mullioned bays ; the proposed new 
house for Stowe School, Bucks, by Mr. C. Williams 
Clough Ellis, which cannot be counted one of his 
most successful efforts; a good line design by Mr. 
J. E. Kewell, 1,126; while Mr. Septimus Warwick 
sends a pleasing design for a small bank at Ware, 1,149. 
In the first premiated design for the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, at Stockport, No. 1,182, Mr. Braxton 
Sinclair has contrived to strike a new and original 
note, and by the use of strictly time honoured and 
correct detail—we should describe this as being one 
of the best designs we have seen for its purpose. 
The new Post Office, Singapore, 1,183, by Mr. P. H. 
Keys, and the new municipal offices in the same town, 
by Mr. 8S. D. Meadows, 1,184, are both good, if not 
strikingly original. 

There are, naturally, many houses, the majority of 
them of good quality. Among the most outstanding 
are Mr. Philip Hepworth’s bungalow at Halshead, 
Essex, nicely emphasised by the good arrangement 
of courtyard walls, and a very charming design for a 
house at Finchley, by the same architect, the receding 
planes of the surfaces of which give very good roof 
lines. Messrs. Baillie Scott and Beresford’s house 
at Limpsfield, shows their usual instinctive sense of 
massing and detail. Messrs. Detmar Blow and Billerey 
send two drawings of Fonthill House, Nos. 1,064 and 
1,088, which promises well, but is somewhat in- 
distinctly rendered in monotone wash. Mr. Oliver 
Hill is represented by a small house at Aldeburgh, 
1,052, while Mr. Briant Poulter, Mr. Cyril Farey and 
Mr. Arthur Keen show some characteristic work. 

Messrs. Lowry and Woodhouse send an interesting 
design for a small house at Moor Park, 1,069 and a 
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good decorative scheme for a London drawing 
room, 1,153. f 

Among miscellaneous exhibits, we may mention 
Mr. Andrew Prentice’s good interior designs for the 
P. and O. liner ‘“‘ Otranto”’; a good design for a large 
block of flats at Westminster, by Mr. Briant Poulter, 
1,104, the receding planes of the upper part of the 
composition giving a good effect to a very simple 
design; and a view of the large block of dwellings 
contemplated by the L.C.C. at Ossulston Street, 
St. Paneras, as well as a good bank design at Norbury 
by Mr. Horace Field, 1,190 ; while Messrs. Ellis and 
Clarke send a drawing of New Carmelite House in 
Tudor Street, 1,200. 

Among office and commercial buildings are Messrs. 
Fortnum and Mason’s new building in Piccadilly, by 
Messrs. Wimperis and Simpson, 1,041, which lacks 
interest, perhaps, as a result of economical necessities. 
No. 65 Leadenhall Street, by Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, the treatment of the angles of which is not 
entirely successful, and Mr. Leo 8. Sullivan’s new 
buildings in St. Martin-le-Grand, 1,103. 


Our Illustrations. 


HOUSE IN SURREY AND HOUSE AT DEEPDENE, DORKING. 
G,. ALAN FortTEscug, Arch:tect. 


THE GARRICK LAWN, HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. 


THE NEW GALLERY CINEMA, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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In conclusion, we might add that much of the work 


exhibited would be of far greater interest were small] — 


plans attached to the subjects. The delineation of 
architectural subjects has of late years become far 
too exclusively pictorial, though the greatest evidence 
of an architect’s skill and resourcefulness is that 
afforded by his treatment planning. We trust also that 
the prevailing vogue of colouring will begin to wear 
itself out, for in the proper presentation of archi- 
tecture, line and not impressionistic colour is by far 
the best medium. 


It must be borne in mind that 


buildings usually occupy a comparatively small space 
in a water colour sketch, but in an architectural — 


perspective, they take up the whole field, and, therefore, 
the 
accurately and clearly shown and not submerged with 
colour, for in views taken as close to buildings as are 
shown in our perspectives all detail would be clearly 
visible. In a word, architectural subjects, if coloured, 


are probably best shown in what we might describe 


as being tinted drawings rather than water-colour 
ones. 


Messrs, NICHOLAS AND Drxon Spar, Architects. 


Re 7 Keel : ; Ss _ : 


THE GARRICK LAWN, HAMPTON: GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLAN. G. Azan Fortsscusr, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 


details of architectural treatment should be 
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Riverside House at Hampton. 
G. Auan Forrescur, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. — 

Riverside House at Hampton, built on the lawn on which 
Garrick Temple stands. Owing to conditions over which 
the architect had no control the design was not carried out 
exactly as here shown. 

Design.—It was intended to place the house well away 
from the Temple, and by means of a long colonnade connect 
the two buildings. But as it was finally arranged to place 
the house next to the Temple the architect decided to 
make the former subservient and keep the main lines of 
the design ‘‘ low.” 

Plan.—All rooms face south and the river. 

Walls.—9 in. brick, rendered on outside with Portland 
cement stucco in 2 coats, the last coat being finished with 
a “ wood float.” 

Windows.—Steel, with marginal bars in wood frames by 
Messrs. James & Co., of Willesden. 

Roof.—Old Delabole slates in diminishing courses and 
of varying colour. 

' Builders.—Messrs. Wheatley & Sons, E. Molesey. 


House at Deepdene, Dorking. 
G. Atan Forrescur, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 

On high ground overlooking 8. Downs, Walls 11 in. 
thick in 2 skins of 43 in. brick with 2 in. cavity. Outer 
skin of hand-made multi-coloured facings. 

Roof —Hand-made and sand faced. Tiles laid by Robert 
Adlard & Sons, of London. 

Windows.— Steel windows in wood frames. External 
cills 2 courses of tiles in cement. Internal cills 6 in. by 
6 in. quarry tiles. ‘ 

Cost about £1,650. 

Builders—E. Stevens, Thames Ditton. 


A Dead Letter. 


_ The provisions of the Housing and Town Planning Act 
might be held by the hopeful to form a protection to the 
amenities of districts in a fair way to be spoiled by in- 
judicious and uncontrolled development, but from actual 
experience we are inclined to regard the Act as a dead 
letter. The local influence of members of councils is often 
believed to be threatened by the application of the Act, 
and coupled with this is the fear that its adoption may 
‘involve higher local rates. Though the Ministry itself 
can act independently if petitioned by a number of the 
ratepayers of any locality, its first step is to get in touch 
with the local authority which has refused to act, and its 
| subsequent course, more often than not, is to refrain from 
doing anything at all. We suppose some may be satisfied 
to maintain a large and expensive department whose 
activities seem chiefly confined to the dissemination of 
‘pamphlets on steel housing and other subjects, but we 
believe its activities might be more usefully employed in 
the exercise of rights which it already possesses, to over- 
come the inactivity and reluctance which local bodies evince 
to making use of an Act which in the best interests of every- 
one should, we believe, be made compulsory. 


| 
| 


Triviality in Excelsis. 

| Several of the disputes which disturb the peace of the 
building industry appear to be very trivial in their character. 
We refer especially to the controversy over ~ steel houses ”’ 
and summer time. If the operatives in the engineering 
trades are willing to erect steel houses for wages which 
satisfy them, surely the operatives of other trades should 
taise no objection ? We do not think it probable that 
under the most favourable conditions many “ steel houses ” 
will be built, or that they will seriously affect the general 
demand for building labour. The matter is one which is 
best settled by actual trial. If building labour is required 
It will be in a position to ask its own terms, if engineering 
labour is all that is necessary it will be necessary to satisfy 
its unions. 


With regard to summer time, there is no subject on which 
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Notes and Comments. 


the action of the operatives is calculated to arouse more 
prejudice against labour. The unions have put their 
hand to an agreement to work the 464 hours in summer, 
and deliberately attempt to break away from it, though it 
cannot disabuse the public of its conviction that a working 
day may reasonably be } an hour longer in summer than 
in winter. The labour attitude is therefore universally 
condemned, first for its refusal to honour an undertaking, 
and, secondly, because the public feels its contention to 
be thoroughly unreasonable. 


The Elgin Marbles Again. 


We have read some amusing things from time to time 
on different subjects, but a contemporary’s remarks on the 
subject of the retention of the Elgin marbles in the British 
Museum are examples of unusual humour. We are 
asked, “* What would happen to our property if we gave up 
all our ancestors had annexed ? We must surely begin 
with the assumption that now they unquestionably belong 
to us.” 

This is precisely what a thief does when found with 
stolen property on him. He protests his innocence and 
states the property in question belongs to him. How, again, 
can we argue on or discuss any subject if we start with the 
assumption that there is but one possible opinion on it. 
We are told, too, that the Elgin marbles were “‘ made ”’ in 
Greece. This, perhaps, is to make the point clear in a 
commercial age by likening the Elgin marbles to such 
panaceas as Dr, Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, or 
any other purely trade property. And we are told in 
conclusion, that on the principle of not putting all one’s 
eggs into one basket it is safer to put Parthenon sculptures 
in different places. Would it not be even safer if they 
were more widely scattered ? Something might be sent to 
Australia and to Canada, and Greece would be easily com- 
forted by the thought that something of ancient fame would 
remain were Attica to be wiped off from the face of the 
earth. Will the humourist who wrote the note in question 
communicate with us, we should greatly like to employ 
his services ourselves. 
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Waxworks. 
By Mrs. Arundell Esdaile. 


Wax figures have an ancestry of great respectability. 
Egypt and Greece knew their use, both for decorative and 
religious purposes; in Rome the two were combined in 
the waxen imagines or masks of members of distinguished 
houses, which were placed in a species of private chapel 
and borne in procession on the funeral of a descendant ; 
and if we chiefly associate waxen figures with magical 
practices in the middle ages, the material was used by artists 
of the rank of Michael Angelo, Donatello and (perhaps) of 
Raphael. Before the end of the seventeenth century one 
Thomas Beniére is mentioned by Vertue as a skilled model- 
ler, but whether or not he worked for the famous Mrs. 
Salmon I have not ascertained. Her show was for over a 
century one of the sights of London, and especially dear to 
country cousins, to whom such exhibitions have always 
made a special appeal. 

Mrs. Salmon, a portrait painter by profession, seems to 
have had something like genius for her craft. Her ex- 
hibition, long held at No. 17 Fleet Street, but her original 
address was at the punning sign of the Golden Salmon at 
St. Martin’s, Aldersgate. “ It would have been ridiculous,” 
as the Spectator remarks, ‘‘ for the ingenious Mrs. Salmon to 
have lived at the sign of the Trout,” and she wisely kept to 
her own fish. When the exhibition was moved to No. 17 Fleet 
Street, Mrs. Salmon showed herself a better antiquary than 
her successors, who persisted (and persist) in describing the 
place as “ formerly the Palace of Henry VIII and Cardinal 
Wolsey.” She more properly advertised it as “ once the 
palace of Henry, Prince of Wales, son of King James i 
an origin confirmed by its fine plaster ceiling with the 
triple ostrich plume and the initials H. P. 

After Mrs. Salmon’s death at the age of ninety, an age 
also reached by Madame Tussaud, the show was bought by 
a certain Dr. Clarke as an investment for his wife, and they 
were shown under her name till 1812. The fact is not 
alluded to in the account of their son, Sir Charles Mansfield 
Clarke, the eminent doctor, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and is, indeed, a curious background for the life 
of a distinguished man. But the exhibition lost its glory. 
Many of the finest figures were broken or lost, and though 
they were to be seen as late as the reign of Queen Victoria, 
their glory had indeed departed when Dickens criticised 
the relics as Mrs. Jailey’s Waxworks. 

One other freak of eighteenth century waxcraft deserves 
mention—the singular group of figures in Merlin’s Cave at 
Richmond, in which the Prophet Merlin, with a witch or 
two and some minor figures, were represented to the life. 
Stephen Duck, that odd “ poet” protégé of Queen Caro- 
line’s, was made by her Keeper of Merlin’s Cave and Yeoman 
of the Guard, and given a pension which aroused the envy 
of his contemporaries. The figures are represented in a 
rare engraving, but their authorship I have not discovered. 

The true successor of Mrs. Salmon was Madame Tussaud, 
the creator of a series of works of high historic and (in the 
case of the earlier models) of high artistic value. 

But there is another show of waxworks in London still 
which links itself in curious fashion with the Roman usage. 
We, too, have a collection of waxen images carried in 
funeral processions, though they are of national, not per- 
sonal, use—the Waxworks in Westminster Abbey. The 
earlier effigies, now perished, were of wood ; but the first 
of these, still preserved, that of Queen Elizabeth, is of wax, 
and probably the actual one taken from her dead face and 
carried at her funeral procession. The Charles II, a ghastly 
death mask, is even more impressive, though his companion, 
General Monk, in whose helmet the verger’s fees were 
formerly collected, is missing to-day, along with the very 
interesting series of wooden effigies which Dryden describes, 
and which ranged from those of Edward III and his Queen 
to that of Henry, Prince of Wales. To-day the series begins 
with Queen Elizabeth and ends with Nelson, and there is 
no more curious series of portraits in existence. The famous 
figure of Lord Chatham, the latest but one of the series, is, 
however, not a funeral effigy at all, but, like those whose loss 
we lament at Madame Tussaud’s, a model from life, and is 


mentioned by Horace Walpole in a letter of February 11, 
1773, which incidentally proves that its author, the famous 
Mrs. Patience Wright, was in another sense also the pre- 
decessor of Madame Tussaud. “Apropos to puppets, 
there is a Mrs. Wright arrived from America, to make figures 
in wax of Lord Chatham, Lord Lyttelton, and Mrs. Macaulay. 
Lady Aylesbury literally spoke to a waxen figure of a 
housemaid in the room, for the artistess has brought over 
a group, and Mrs. Fitzroy’s aunt is one of them.” So the 
policeman at Madame Tussaud’s had a prominent and 
equally convincing analogy nearly a century before, and 
the hand which portrayed Lord Chatham did not disdain 
the lighter side of her art. 

Mrs. Wright (1725-1786) was a really distinguished — 
artist in her way. Having made her name in her own 
State of New Jersey as a portraitist in wax, she came over — 
to England in 1772 and opened an exhibition in Cockspur 
Street, whose gems were the life-sized figures of Chatham, 
Lyttelton and Mrs. Macaulay, the Republican historian 
now forgotten, but then at the height of a reputation 
easily acquired and as easily lost. As the Walpole allusion 
is not quoted in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and as it throws a curious light on an artist usually known 
for much more serious works, it is well worth quotation, 
the rather that the identity of one of her works with a 
famous figure in the Abbey is by no means always realised. | 

It is a very remarkable fact that the three most cele- 
brated exhibitions of waxworks held in London—Mrs. 
Salmon’s, Mrs. Wright’s and Madame Tussaud’s—were the 
creation of women. Now that the last, with its priceless 
relics of the court of Marie Antoinette, of the chief Revolu- — 
tionary figures which succeeded, and of Napoleon himself, — 
have joined the shadows of the past, we may well rejoice | 
that so excellent an example of the art of one of them — 
survives in the safe haven of the Abbey, side by side with | 
the relics of our earlier kings and with a figure of Nelson 
dressed in his own cocked hat and uniform which, by a 
stroke of financial acumen not quite befitting the Abbey 
authorities, was set up there after Trafalgar to bring back 
sightseers to the Abbey, which for a time was almost | 
deserted in favour of St. Paul’s, where’the hero’s tomb 
had become the centre of attraction. The move was 80 | 
great a success that the charge for visiting the waxworks | 
was raised from 3d. to 6d.; but in spite of the beauty of | 
the Nelson figure, the finest portrait of him ever done, it 
is pleasanter to think of Lord Chatham, its neighbour, — 
““ modelled from the life,” as Vertue wrote of another work — 
of art, “and extremely like.” That Horace Walpole 
visited the exhibition in which it was the centre of attrac- _ 
tion adds to its interest, and as an Abbey Guide of 1783, | 
four years after it was added to the collection there, it 
“so well represents the original, that there is nothing | 
wanting but real life, for it seems to speak as you approach — 
ibe | 


Correspondence. 
R.1LB.A. Election. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 


Drak S1r,—May I correct what seems to be a misapprehension | 
in a letter in your issue of May1? There is a suggestion that — 
certain parts of the country are specially favoured in the Nomina- — 
tion list. The new bye-laws under which this election is being” 
held are naturally not familiar to members, or they would be 
aware that the method of selecting the representatives of the 
Allied Societies is fixed by the bye-laws and is in no way affected 
by the action of the Council. 

The arrangements for the representation of the provinces 0D — 
the Council were drafted by the Allied Societies’ Conference as 
the most satisfactory method of providing fair representation for 
the whole country.—Faithfully yours, 


Tan MAcALIsTER, is 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 


London, W.1. 


May 8, 1925 


’ The National Terra Cotta Society of America commis- 
sioned Mr. Arthur Frederick Adams, A.I.E., to travel 
through Italy to collect examples of old Italian terra 


cotta treatment, with the result that he took over 300 


pecial photographs, 200 of which form the illustrations 
f a special presentation work, of which a copy has been 


* “Terra Cotta of the Italian Renaissance.’ The National 
erra Cotta Society of America. New York. 
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sent to us. The Society has shown sound judgment in 
compiling such a book, which should do much to dissipate 
the prejudice which still exists in certain quarters on the 
subject of terra cotta. What satisfied the fastidious taste 


SEAL OF SERRISTORI IN THE PALAZZO QUARATESI GIA PAZZI: 


Luca DELLA ROBBIA, 


of Italian architects in the golden period of her esthetic 
history should surely be good enough for us, but there are 
additional reasons why we should utilise the material 
which are special to our age and to present day conditions 
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A GOTHIC DETAIL OF THE 131TH CENTURY CATHEDRAL, CREMONA. 


BOLOGNA PALAZZO, SALINA. 
Detail in red Terra Cotta, c.a. A.D. 1600 


in the labour world. The case against the use of terra 
cotta is based on several fallacies, the first of which is 
the statement that it is mechanical, presumably largely 
because it is moulded and not hand wrought. But the 
same criticism applies to a bronze casting, yet both the 
moulds from which bronze and terra cotta are cast are 
the result of skilled artistic labour and thought. It is 
true that one mould will serve for many capitals, several 
sections of a frieze or string course for many hundred 
feet of it, but if we are dealing with stone the carver is 
not often called upon to produce endless variety, but 


more commonly to carve a section for approval and fe- 
produce it as nearly as possible for the whole of the length 
of the freize or string course, or series of capitals he is 
carving. The mason may be said to leave the hall mark 
of his tool upon the stone, but, similarly, the terra cotta 
craftsman leaves the hall mark of his manipulation on the 
mould from which the blocks are cast. We have much terra 
cotta in our midst which is poor in colour and mechanical 
in surface, but the first terra cotta manufacturers have 
long ago learnt to obviate those defects. We are told that 
the modern world can dispense with elaborated ornament, 
but the wave of fashion for plain Mendelsohnian outlines 


BOLOGNA CHURCH OF SAN FRANCESCO. . 
Terra Cotta Tomb, early 15th Century. 
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PISTOIA OSPEDALE DEL CEPPO. 


Detail of Frieze and Medallions executed in Polychrome Terra 
Cotta by GiovaNNI DEetba RosBsta, 


TERRA COTTA DETAIL OF THE ARCADE ADJOINING 
THE CHURCH OF SAN GIACOMO, BOLOGNA. 


is, we believe, a temporary phase and not a lasting 
one. Shakespeare tells us that ‘‘ the world is still deceived 
with ornament,’ and we might add that, deceived or not, 
the world certainly appreciates it. Perfect form and rich 
detail are not incompatible, but rich detail carried out 
in stonework is in the nature of to-day’s condition a luxury 
which only a few of the wealthy can afford. On the count 
of durability we imagine there is no disputing that terra 
cotta has a very great advantage over the best and hardest 
stone, especially when exposed to the atmospheric influ- 
ences of our towns, for terra cotta is more lasting than 
brickwork, which will generally outlive the stone dressings 
introduced in it. 1 

The case against terra cotta is largely that it has often 
been very badly used at the time when it was reintroduced 
here, and that at that time the manufacturers had hardly 
grasped the possibilities of improved production now 
known to us. 

This book will prove to anyone that there need be no 
essential difference between the treatment design in terra 
cotta and stonework, save that joints should be introduced 
with greater frequency, and a far greater richness of treat- 
ment is possible without the enormous difference in cost 
which would be entailed were stone employed. These 
examples also show that the hardness and crudity of terra 
cotta work which is complained of is the result not of the 
material but of the defective design of many who have 
employed it. Fortunately for the reputation of many 
men forms which in themselves were crude and unsatis- 
factory have been worn and rounded by the effects of 
time, which has been one of the greatest factors in giving 
charm to many of our older buildings. 

We should remember that nothing could be in essence 
more mechanical than brickwork, formed as it is of numbers 
of brick cubes of identical sizes and shapes arranged in 
regular sequences, but brickwork properly employed and 
chosen with due regard to colour is a material which gives 
as lasting satisfaction as stonework itself. And there is 
no criticism which applies to the use of terra cotta which 
might not be applied with equal or greater force to brick- 
work itself. 


Book Review. 


“The Way to Sketch.” By Vernon Blake. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 7/6 net. 


How to recommend a little book which is really good 
in an effective manner is rather difficult. The author, 
Mr. Blake, has certainly marshalled and arranged his data 
in the best possible sequence. Those who do not digest 
the contents from cover to cover will be throwing away 
some very useful lessons. There is no short cut to knowledge, 
and each statement made in the volume should find a 
permanent rest in the mind based on the surest of founda- 
tions—namely, understanding. To acquire this under- 
standing the reader must study and read the volume right 
through. The subject is very fascinating and has been 
written in a simple style. The chapter on Perspective 
is sound; in fact, one cannot recall the data imparted in 
this chapter ever having been stated in a more compre- 
hensive and simpler manner. Those who read it cannot 
fail to benefit by the lessons so well explained by clear 
diagrams. The chapter on Composition and choice of 
subject is also full of ideas if correctly applied will spare 
the beginner many disappointments. It is just these early 
disappointments that discourage so many. In exhibitions 
one frequently sees pictures which convey a worried 
impression the reason is not difficult to find. The artist 
has not concentrated his mind on the creation of one 
principal point of interest but has introduced a number of 
conflicting subjects which have produced the worried 
effect. The volume also contains chapters on Values, 
Light and Shade, Nature of Colour Harmonies, Simplifica- 
tion, Technical Hints, etc., which contain a mass of 
important data written in a manner that will convince 
all, that the author has experienced the usual difficulties 
that beset artists. 
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END, ESSEX. P. D. Hepworts, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Cottage near Tonbridge. 
P. D. Hepworts, Architect. 

The two desiderata in this small house were that is 
should harmonise with rural surroundings, and that it 
should be planned for easy working and with the utmost 
compactness. 

It contains a large living room 21 feet by 12 feet 6 inches ; 
dining rooms and usual office, and four bedrooms. Off 
the living room to the 8.W. is a small terrace-covered 
sun porch. 

The cooking is by gas, and a Danish anthracite stove in 
the living room supplies the hot water, save in the three 
warm months when a geyser is used. The bedrooms 
are provided with gas fires, a cloak room and toilet open 
from the entry, and all drainage is restricted to this corner. 
The kitchen, though small, is arranged that a maid may 
sit and feed in comfort. The sinks, etc., arranged in large 
recesses, and is specially planned for cross ventilation. 

Materials —Walls, stock bricks, whitewashed—upper 
portion elm weather boarding, roof covered with reed 
thatch, chimney of old bricks. 

A garage for small car has been added by kitchen yard. 


Small House at Baythorne End, Essex. 
A Smatt Compact House on GEorGIAN Lives. 
P, D. Hepworts, Architect. 

The long room is arranged a comfortable living room, 
to receive sunlight at all hours, the dining room being small 
and restricted to meals. A double food hatch is provided, 
and is ventilated. Toilet and coat recess in hall. 

Materials — Purple stock cavity walls with red dressings. 
Roof of pantiles. 


RocupsaLE.—The Ministry of Health have approved the 
proposals of the Corporation Housing Committee for the erection 
of 65 houses on the Kilworth Street site, for which plans have 
been prepared by the borough surveyor, Mr. J. S. Morgan. 
Tenders have been considered, and a contract has been let to 
Mr. J. E. Rangeley, builder and contractor, of Rochdale. 
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An Italian Sculptor of Life and Death. 


By Krneton PARKES. 


Leonardo Bistolfi, the Piedmontese artist whose sculpture adds to the beauty of the great Victor 
Emanuel Monument at Rome. 


-DEATH AND LIFE, 


There is no greater exponent of the monumental art of 
Italy than Leonardo Bistolfi, who, born in 1859 and 
trained at the Academia de Brera at Milan, lives and works 
at Turin, and his great group called ‘‘ The Sacrifice ’’ is 
one of the most strikingly vigorous features of the Victor 
Emanuel II. monument. 


Italy is the home of monumental sculpture, and since 
the foundation of the Campo Santo at Pisa, the works of art 
of which excited the admiration and imagination of Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt arid Millais, and led to the formation of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, grave memorials have been 
a salient feature of the art of the country. Bistolfi has 


THE CROSS, 


May 8, 1925 


THE AWAKENING OF LIBERTY. 


made very beautiful grave memorials. One of them is in 
the cemetery of Zurigo and consists of two eloquent draped 
figures, ‘‘ Death turning her back on Life.” The Rosazza 
memorial consists of a marble frieze of dancing women 
and children, a representation of the joy of living, and in 
front, on a pedestal, is a bust in bronze of the Senator 
commemorated. These and certain others are full of 
classic grace, the exquisite draperies recalling the finest 
figures of Greek sculpture, and with their vigorous model- 
ling, combined with the dynamic force of the figures, 
rendering the cold, placid work of Canova lifeless by 
comparison. 

This beautiful drapery is also disclosed in the high-relief 
figure of the Cavour monument at Bergamo, known as 
E The Awakening of Liberty,” and in another single figure 
in the mound called “‘ Death”’ it appears, but with less 
exuberant action of the folds. Bistolfi’s figures are not 
always draped, however. Visitors to Saint-Moritz who 
have walked or driven or sleighed along the upper road will 
remember the exquisite nude figure emerging from the 
great block of stone representing a mountain peak. It is 
the memorial to the great painter, Giovanni Regantini, 
placed here because he visited those high Alpine places in 
search of the impressive scenes of his paintings. Here is 
an example of one great artist doing homage in his art 
to another, the reverence of beauty for beauty. 

Bistolfi is the author of many other monuments— 
Garibaldi at Sanvinio, Vittorio Bersegio at Montevideo, 
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Uruguay, and he has made many ideal, symbolical and 
religious works. His early Christ is a striking single 
figure ; his ‘‘ Mother of Sorrows’? a compelling crowded 
relief. ‘The Cross”’ contains a number of men, women 
and children modelled with power, and there are a number 
of others in which floral symbolism is introduced with less 
success, although in Italy flowers are greatly considered 
in all sculptural memorial work. This floral work has the 
effect of discounting the classic grace of Bistolfi’s work. 
which, however, is invariably its chief beauty, allied as it is 
with a loving care for nature and a constant dependence 
on real life and modern conditions. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


May 8, 1875. 
WAREHOUSE IN THE OLD BAILEY. 

This warehouse (covering an area of 3,000 feet, or thereabouts) 
is being erected from the designs of Mr. Thomas Chatfeild Clarke. 
The ground floor is to be constructed in Portland stone, with the 
upper storeys in red Suffolk brick facings, relieved with Bath 
stone window dressings, mullions and shafts, with cornice strings 
and main cornice at top. The whole of the windows in front 
will be glazed with plate glass, the ground floor front being 
fitted with revolving iron shutters. The internal construction 
is formed with iron stancheons and columns, with strong floor 
girders, &c. 

Special care has been given to the interior planning to suit 
modern requirements, and capital back lights are provided for. 
The whole of the works are being executed by Messrs. Merritt 
and Ashby, at a cost of £4,500, or thereabouts. 
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The Architect, Builder, etc, in 1747. 


The nature, growth and present condition of a trade or 
profession can only be measured and determined by a 
judicious inquiry into its past. Sometimes—but very 
infrequently—we find, by a little excursion into the bygone 
regions, that the salient features have but little altered ; 
more often than not, however, the lapse of time has not 
only worked wondrous changes, tending to make the 
erstwhile conditions now almost unrecognisable, but has 
completely revolutionised them into the bargain. 

From a quaint and curious little work* published in 1747, 
we are enabled to glean many interesting particulars relative 
to the building and allied trades ; particulars which cannot 
fail to be of interest to all who are minded to dabble, however 
little, in the past history of their calling. 

In an age of plain speaking, it is impossible to expect 
our author to be anything else but frank, while some of his 
criticisms, and their merits, which must remain a matter of 
personal opinion, are decidedly blunt. His reflections on 
the architect and builder generally, apart from their quaint 
phraseology and curious spelling, are intensely interesting, 
and are, perhaps, best allowed to speak for themselves. 
He says: 

“‘ Architecture is the Art of building Houses, Palaces, and 
other Edifices : It differs from fortification, as that is the 
Art of building Castles and Places of Defence. The first 
relates to Domestic Buildings, and the other to War and 
Public Defence. It is reckoned one of the Liberal Arts: 
Its use is Universal, and the profits arising from it are 
very considerable. The Architect (continues the author) 
is the Person who draws the Design and Plan of a Palace, 
or other Edifice, where he describes, in Profile, the whole 
Building, in all its proportional Dimensions > every 
Member of the Building is exactly delineated ; all its 
Ornaments ranged in their proper Order ; and every part 
of the Hdifice appears’ to the Eye in Minature in the same 
Disposition as they are intended in the real Work. Besides 
this Plan he generally forms a Model in Wood, with the 
same Exactness as before ; both which gives His Employer 
a distinct View of the Design. When the Employer has 
fixed upon a Plan, they then agree upon the Price, and 
the Architect either undertakes the whole Work, for a 
certain Sum, or is paid for superintending the Work only ; 
in either Case all the Workmen are generally of his own 
chusing, and such as he believes capable of executing their 
several Branches in the proposed Work.” 

The “Rules” of architecture are next dealt with. 
These are said to be “ particular,” and contribute to the 
beauty, uniformity, and strength of the whole work. 
The eighteenth century architect was required to be a 
perfect master of these rules, and likewise of the “ several 
Ornaments” with which edifices were decorated, i.e., 
columns, pilasters, mouldings, sculpture and statues. 
That there were architects and architects in those days, as 
now, is evident from this passage : 

“A man may understand all the Mechanic Rules of 
Architecture, and yet have no more Taste in Building 
than a Blind Man of Colours : He is just like a Person who 
has a good Voice, and knows all the Rules of Music but 
wants an Kar. An Architect of this Stamp is able to 
execute a Plan ready drawn, or imitate a Building ready 
raised ; but when Situation, or any other circumstance 
obliges him to alter his Dimensions, he is at a loss ; he 
either crowds the Building with Ornament, leaves it naked, 
or ranges the whole in such a perplexed Order, that either 
Uniformity or Variety is wanting, or neither can be dis- 
covered without the Scale and Compasses.” 

An Architect’s “ Taste,” continues Mr. Campbell, should, 
in some measure, be natural, “ but it is to be acquired by 
Travel, and a careful study of the Works of the most 
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* “The London Tradesman ; being a compendious view of 
all the Trades, Professions, Arts, both liberal and mechanick, 
now practised in the Cities of London and Westminster.” By 


R. Campbell. Printed by T. Gardner, at Cowley’s Head in 
the Strand. 1747. 


celebrated Masters, and the most Remarkable Buildings in 
Kurope.” Situation is pointed out as being & most 
important factor: “A Building may be regular in itself, 
yet appear aukward in some certain Situations. A small 
building in a large Area, though never so regularly disposed, 
looks little and mean ; and a large House in a small confined 
Prospect appears heavy and lumpish, though done to the 
most accurate Rules of Architecture.” As examples of 
the last St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Mansion House are 
cited. “Though the Buildings may be supposed regular 
in all their Members, yet to the Eye they appear heavy 
and lifeless, by the Confinement of the Situation.” 
Regarding the education of the Architect, we read that 
“he ought properly to be of no other employ ; but must 
be a Judge of Work, and how far it is executed to his 
Design.” He was required to know “all the Secrets ” 
of the bricklayer, stone-mason, carpenter, joiner, carver, 
“and all other branches employed in building and finishing 
a House.” His education must be “ Liberal,” while 
his “ Head should be Mathematically and Geometrically 
turned.” A good grounding in the theory and practice of 
Figures, and some eminence in the matters of Design and 
Invention were also necessary to success. In 1747, the 
profession was profitable : “ Few men who have gained any 
Reputation but have made good Estates,” we read. 
“ Though I scarce know of any in England who have had 
an Education regularly designed for the Profession,” 
concludes Mr. Campbell, ‘* Bricklayers, Carpenters, ete., 
all commence Architecture ; especially in and about London, 
where there go but few Rules to the building of a City House. 
There appears now and then a Man eminent in this Way; 
but an Inigo Jones is scarce to be met with in several Ages.” 
There follow some interesting remarks upon the various 
trades dependent upon the Architect (the stonemason, 


bricklayer, carpenter, joiner, plaisterer, painter, glazier, 


etc.) with the wages paid, and the general conditions of 
labour in 1747. These matters it may be possible for us 
to review at a future time. 


Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District Society of — 


Architects and Surveyors. 


The annual general meeting was held in the General 
Lecture Room at the University, Sheffield, on Thursday, 
April 23. The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. The annual report was read and approved on 
the proposition of Mr. J. R. Wigfull, seconded by Mr. A. 
Whitaker. Mr. J. R. Wigfull proposed, and Mr. W. J. 
Hale seconded, that the annual statement of accounts be 
adopted. The election of officers for session 1925-26 
resulted as follows: President, Mr. H. L. Paterson, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Vice-president, Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. R. Wigfull, F.R.1B.A, 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. B. S. Gibbs, A.R.I.B.A.; Council, 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.1I.B.A., Mr. W. C. Fenton, F.R.1.B.A., 
Mr. W. J. Hale, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. A. F. Watson, F.R.1.B.A., 
Mr. C. B. Flockton, F.R.J.B.A., Mr. W. G. Buck, Lie. 
R.I.B.A., Mr. J. A. Teather, Lic. R.1.BA., Mr eee 
Potter, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. E. M. Holmes, F.S.1., B.Eng., 
Mr. A. Whitaker, Mr. H. Webster, Mr. J. M. Jenkinson, 
A.R.I.B.A., Mr. J. C. P. Toothill, A.R.I.B.A., Mr. Bee 
Wrench, A.M.I.C.E., Lic. R.I.B.A. 


WESTMINSTER.—The Housing Committee recommend the 
purchase of a site fronting Esher Street at a cost of £10,000 
for the erection of dwellings and Messrs. Ashley & Newman, 
who are now carrying out a housing scheme for the Marylebone 
Borough Council, are recommended as architects for the scheme. 


ErHam.—Plans have been passed by the L.C.C. for the 
erection of a bank adjoining New Eltham railway station, 
according to plans submitted by Mr. A. Foster. ; 

Lerps.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned loans of 
£229,984 for houses on Corporation estates, £27,720 for street 
works, and £8,352 for sewers. 
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Accrincton.—Lancashire Education Committee are seeking 
sanction for a loan of £3,900 for the purchase, alteration and 
_ equipment of St. Matthew’s Free Church as an engineering de- 
partment and workshops for the Technical School. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—The tender of Messrs. E. Marshall 
& Sons, Ltd., contractors, of Ashton, for the erection of the new 
secondary school for Ashton has been recommended for accep- 
tance by the Lancashire County Council. It is understood that 
the contract price is in the neighbourhood of £50,000. The 
plans have been prepared by the county architect, Mr. H. 
Littler, of No. 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

Birmincuam.—A scheme has been prepared for the provision 
at the Council House of retiring rooms for the Lord Mayor, 
a new lift and lavatory accommodation at a cost of £3,500.— 
The Education Committee propose to proceed with the exten- 
sion of the Baskerville Residential School.—Laundry accom- 
modation, kitchen, etc., are to be provided at the Lodge Road 
Hospital at a cost of about £7,000. 

_ Briackpoot.—The Governors of Baines’ Charity, Marton, 
_have placed a contract with Messrs. Atherton Bros., of Peter 

Street Saw Mills, for the construction of a new school for 400 
_ scholars to be erected at Marton, according to plans prepared by 
Mr. Halstead Best, F.S.1., A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Blackpool. 
_ Boutron.—Work on the reconstruction of the Mawdsley Street 
_ Congregational Church has been commenced. The plans have 
_ been prepared by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, architects, of 

No. 16 Silverwell Street, Bolton, and the contract has been let to 

Messrs. J. N. Dickinson, Ltd., of Bolton.—The Education 
Committee of the Town Council have accepted the tender of 

Messrs. J. Cocker, Ltd., of Walkden, for the erection of a new 

elementary school in Devonshire Road. The plans have been 

prepared in the Education offices, Nelson Square, and the cost 
_ is about £14,800. 
_ Bovurne.—The Bourne Rural District Council have accepted 
_ the tender of Messrs. Bowman & Sons, contractors, of Stamford, 
at £4,000, for the erection of a tuberculosis pavilion at the 
Isolation Hospital, with accommodation for 12 beds, to the plans 
of the district surveyor, West Street, Bourne. 

Brookwoop.—Surrey County Council have decided to provide 

16 cottages for the staff and construct a road at the Brookwood 
Mental Hospital at a cost of about £12,800.—The Council have 
authorised an expenditure of £6,500 on heating improvements 
_ at the mental hospital. 

CHELTENHAM.—Fourteen additional houses are to be erected 
on the St. Paul’s Street site at a cost of £8,410. 
__CurRistcHuRcH.—Hampshire Education Committee have 
decided to erect an elementary school for about 345 children 
at a cost not exceeding £10,000. 
| CouLspon.—Plans passed: 14 houses, Howard Road, for Mr. 
'F. G, Aylett. 

__ Droxrorp.—A site has been purchased by the Hampshire 
| Education Committee for a new Council school. 

| Dupiry.—The Corporation have agreed to plans for the lay- 
| out of land at Woodside for the erection of 36 additional houses, 
| and road and sewer works are to be undertaken at a cost of 
| £2,483. 

__ Epmontoy.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned the 
| borrowing by the Middlesex Education Committee of £5,242 
= the purchase of a site for a secondary school and playing 
f eld. 

__ Ecremont.—The trustees of the Baptist Chapel are proposing 
_ to erect a new edifice designed by Mr. J. E. Bladen, architect, 
| 12 Preeson’s Row. Liverpool. A contract has been entered into 
| with Messrs. J. A. Milestone & Son, Ltd., to build the new church 
| and vestries at a cost of about £10,000. 

Ersom.—Surrey Education Committee have instructed the 
architect to prepare plans for a girls’ school to accommodate 
300, capable of extension to 400. 

__ FarzHam.—A site in Southampton Road is to be acquired 
| by the Hampshire Education Committee for the erection of an 
| elementary school. 

_ Fawtry.—Hampshire Education Committee have decided 
to enlarge the elementary school, at a cost of about £4,500. 

FLEETwoop.—The committee of the Baptist Chapel are pro- 
posing to erect a Sunday school at the junction of Poulton Road 
_ and Dronfield Road. The plans, prepared by Mr. Fred Harrison, 
architect, of Accrington, have been approved by the Town 
- Council. 

Funtiny.—An expenditure of £5,000 has been authorised 
by the Hampshire Education Committee for the enlargement 

of the elementary school. 

Giascow.—A scheme is under consideration for erecting 

buildings at Govan for the manufacture of clinker asphalt.— 
Land is to be obtained at Polmadie for the erection of a public 
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washhouse.—A site at Overnewton is to be obtained for the 
erection of a public washhouse.—A site in Arran Drive, Mosspark, 
has been sold to the Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., for the 
erection of a bank.—The Housing Committee recommend, 
In connection with the erection of 234 houses on the Summerton 
Road housing estate, the following tenders: Mason work, 
Messrs. Wilson Bros., £55,028 18s. ; joiner work, Mr. George 
Eaglesham, £28,298 2s. 7d.; slater work, Mr. John M’Laren, 
£5,135; plumber work, Messrs. W. Sievewright & Son, 
£17,709 3s. 9d.; glazier work, Messrs. G. & J. Rae, Ltd., 
£947 12s. 8d.; iron railings and gates, Messrs. A. & J. Main & 
Co., Ltd., £1,322 6s. 7d.—The tender, £30,525 5s. 10d., of Messrs. 
Melville, Dundas & Whitson is recommended for the construc- 
tion, on Considere Constructions design, of the bridge over the 
River Kelvin at Maryhill Road.—The tender, £9,453 10s. 6d., 
of Mr. David Gibson is recommended for the construction of 
roads and sewers on the Spiingfield housing estate-—For the 
construction of roads and sewers on the Shawlands housing 
estate the tender, £5,822 8s. 2d., of Messrs. Aitken, Thomson & 
Sons is recommended. 

HASLINGDEN.—Sanction is being sought by the Lancashire 
Education Committee to an expenditure of £7,675 for the pur- 
chase of land and extensions at the secondary school. 

Hastines.—Plans passed: additions to stores and bottling 
shed, Bourne Street, for Mr. J. H. Howard, architect, on behalf 
of Messrs. Watney, Combe & Reid & Co.; 26 lock-up garages, 
Braybrooke Road, for Mr. H. M. Jeffrey, architect, on behalf 
of Mr. J. Hollingsworth; conversion into 3 flats, No. 3 Quarry 
Crescent, for Mr. A. Dray, architect; alterations at 24 and 25 
Marina, for Messrs. John Garlick, Ltd., architects ; additions, 
St. Mary Vicarage, Baldslow Road, for Mr. P. R. Berry, architect. 
—The Health Committee recommend the tender of Messrs. 
Heenan & Froude, Ltd., £6,332, for the remodelling of the dust 
destructor. 

ItForD.—Plans passed: 26 houses, Cranley Drive, 5 in 
Eastern Avenue and 8 in Cranley Road, for Suburban Develop- 
ments, Ltd. ; 98 houses, Morden Road, for Mr. S. Stroud ; lay-out 
of Newbery Park estate, for Mr. F. Fortescue; receiving station, 
Barnado’s Homes, Barkingside, for Messrs. Wratton & Godfrey ; 
vicarage and garage, Baxter Road, for Messrs. Dawson, Son & 
Allardyce ; 26 houses, Castleton Road, for Mr. T. Greenaway ; 
50 houses, Somersby Gardens and Beehive Lane, for Mr. A. 
Smith; 4 houses, Carlton Drive, for Mr. C. Genever; 4 houses, 
Wards Road East, for Mr. H. G. Needham ; 6 houses, Bute Road, 
for Messrs. Russell & Christopher; 4 houses, Braemore Road, 
for Messrs. Harber & Cox; 9 houses and shops, Green Lane and 
Bennets Castle Lane, for Mr. E. Meredith; alterations and addi- 
tions, Hope Inn, Ilford Lane, for Messrs. Banks, Martin, Hammond 
& Co. ; 6 houses, Auckland Road, for Mr. T. L. Daniel ; additions 
to Cakebread, Robey’s premises, High Road, for Mr. G. E. 
Holditch ; 5 houses, Quebec Road, for Suburban Developments, 
Ltd. 

LancasteR.—Sanction is being sought by the Lancashire 
Education Committee for a loan of £33,613 for proposed exten- 
sions and equipment at the Royal Grammar School. 

Lrr.—Hampshire Education Committee have authorised an 
expenditure of £2,060 on the enlargement of the Lee-on-the- 
Solent Council school. 

Loneton.—An expenditure of £3,500 is proposed by the 
Lancashire Education Committee on extensions and equipment 
at the Council elementary school. 

MANCHESTER.—The structural steelwork contract for the 
proposed extension of the works of Messrs. Ferguson Pailin & 
Co., Ltd., at Openshaw, has been placed with Messrs. Lambourne 
& Co., Ltd., of Openshaw. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. J. Knight, architect, 5 Cross Street, Manchester. 

NortHamMpTon.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned 
the acquisition of land in Balfour Road, and the borough 
engineer has been authorised to prepare plans for the erection 
of tenements.—Alterations are proposed at the St. James’s 
branch library.—Plans passed: 13 houses, Hawthorn Road, for 
Messrs. S. G. Sale & Co.; petrol store and depot, St. Andrews 
Road, for Glico Petroleum Ltd. 

OLpHAM.—Messrs. Gartside Brewery, Ltd., of Ashton-under- 
Lyne, are proposing alterations to the “ Bridge Inn,” Lees Road, 
Oldham. The plans have been prepared by their own architect 
at the brewery offices. The contract has been placed with Mr. A. 
Hoggins, Manchester Street, Werneth, Oldham.—Messrs, 
Wilson’s Brewery, Ltd., of Newton Heath, Manchester, propose 
improvements to the “ Grinders’ Rest,” Bower Street, Oldham. 
The plans are being prepared by Messrs. W. Johnson & Sons, 
architects, 27 Oldham Road, Miles Platting, Manchester.— 
Messrs. C. T. Taylor, Roberts & Bowman have a scheme in hand 
for extensions to the King’s Street branch of the Oldham Indus- 
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trial Co-operative Society. Tae plans are in course of prepara- 
tion.—The Salvation Army authorities have acquired a site on 
Manchester Road, Hollinwood, for the erection of a new citadel. 
The plans have been prepared by their staff architect, 
Colonel Rowe, of 122 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, and 
the contract has been placed with Mr. E. T. Binge, contractor. 
South Ealing, London, W. 

Prymouty.—Plans have been prepared for alterations at 
the central library, and tenders are to be obtained by the 
borough engineer for carrying out the work.—Plans have been 
prepared for alterations at premises at Portland Square at a 
cost of £1,848 as a domestic economy centre.—The Ministry of 
Health have approved the immediate erection of 400 houses.— 
Tenders are to be invited for the erection of four houses on 
vacant land at Mount Gould.—The Ministry of Transport 
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have approved the scheme of the Embankment Road improve- 
ment at a cost of £76,170, subject to the works being commenced 
by June.—Detailed plans are to be prepared for the provision 
of a bowling green pavilion at the Hoe.—Plans passed: Altera- 
tions and additions, Spread Eagle Hotel, Treville Street, for 
Plymouth Breweries, Ltd. ; 4 houses, Lyndhurst Road, for Messrs. 
W. Littleton & Son; 6 houses, St. George’s Avenue, for Mr. F. J. 
Squance; additions, Beechwood Factory, Alexandra Road, 
for Messrs. Brown, Wills & Nicholson ; 4 houses, Pasley Street, 
for Mr. A. C. Jones; 4 houses, Watts Park Road, for Mr. F. J. 
Morrish ; 4 houses, Watts Park Road, for Mr. E. Murch ; 6 houses, 
West Down Road, for Mr. M. Owen. ° 
PoRCHESTER.—The Council school is to be enlarged by the 
Hampshire Education Committee at a cost of £5,700. 
PortsMouTH.—Plans passed: Rebuilding Pure Dope public 
house, Middle Street, for Portsmouth United Brewery, Ltd. ; 24 
houses, Randolph Road, for Mr. A. J. Chase ; 8 houses, Thurbern 
Road, for Mr. R. J. Winnicott ; rebuilding Barley Mow public 
house, Castle Road, for Messrs. Brickwood & Co., Ltd. ; 8 houses, 
Lynton Grove, for Mr. H. E. Pitt; 12 houses, and garages, 
. Devonshire Avenue, for Mr. R. J. Winnicott ; 18 houses, Copnor 
Road, for Mr. H: Williams ; new street off High Street, Cosham, 
for Mr. F. W. Bartlett ; 6 houses, Randolph Road, for Mr. E. T. 
Hughes ; 4 houses, Lyndhurst Road, for Mr. G. Mitchell. 
WINcHESTER.—Hampshire Education Committee have pre- 
pared a scheme for adapting The Beeches into a school for 
mentally defective children at a cost of £7,750. A sum of 
£1,000 will also be required for furniture and equipment. 
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Trade Notes. 


The Magnet Electric Home. 


Last Friday the General Electric Company held a Press 
reception and inspection of their All-Electric House, which 
this firm has fitted in their premises in the Kingsway. 
Many firms could have learnt a useful lesson from organisa- 
tion of this inspection. The attendance was representative, 
and each room was described by a guide, who gave all 
the technical data of the various electrical installations 
fitted in the room. The visitors were divided into numbered 
groups. At a given signal each group was piloted into 
a room and commenced the circuit of inspection, It 
speaks well for the organising power of the firm when one 
can truthfully state that the six groups never clashed or 
in any way hindered each other. Starting the tour of 
inspection in the lounge hall, one noticed the. different 
lighting arrangements which could be installed with the 
idea of supplying alternative schemes to suit different 
purposes. An interesting novelty in this hall was the 
electric letter box, the bell ringing immediately the letter 
box flap is moved to admit the letter. _ | 
was panelled in dark oak. A “ Partridge ’’ floor standard 
fitting supplied two schemes for lighting the room, one 
direct and the other indirect, by light reflected from the 
white ceiling. One must admit that this indirect method 
supplied a delightful light, briliant insofar. as-one could 
easily see to read standing or seated in any part of the 
room and yet in no sense of the word is this illumination 
glaring and hurtful to the sight. A similar lighting scheme 
was shown in the bedroom, and one could imagine a restful 
hour’s reading without any great mental effort. In the 
bedroom the small electric night light attracted considerable 
attention, as also did the artistic and effective dressing- 
table lights. Though opinions are likely to differ a great 
deal on the decorative schemes, many seemed to show their 
satisfaction at the general furnishing of the drawing room, 
executed in an Oriental manner. Care had been taken to 
keep all the details and fittings within the chosen style, 
even the telephone was decorated in keeping with the rest 
of the room, and the electric fire also was designed to 
harmonise. In this room a novelty lighting scheme was 
shown, demonstrating great possibilities. 
lamp placed outside a casement fitting light of a brilliant 
sunlight character was reflected into the apartment; the 
effect of this was very pleasing. The demonstrator ex- 
plained that the idea was attractive where underground 


rooms were to be illuminated, rooms where the sun’s rays 


never, or scarcely ever, penetrated. Those who lingered 
in this drawing-room soon realised the restful effect of this 
invention. A closer inspection of the house, which is open 
to the public, will reveal a great many novel inventions 
which apply electric power towards improving the comforts 
of our home lives. ; 


Coloured Lead Pencils. 


Those who constantly use coloured lead pencils will b 
pleased to hear of the placing on the market of a quality that 
will permit sharpening to a fine point without the risk of breaking. 


The dining room 


By means of a 


Further, it will also be a satisfaction to know that coloured | 


lead pencils can be obtained which can be subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of pressure. ‘‘ The Unique ” thin lead coloured 
pencils manufactured by the American Lead Pencil Co., producers 
of the Venus and Velvet pencils, are represented in this country 
by Alpco Pencils, Ltd., 173 and 175 Lower Clapton Road, 
London, E.5. Information and practical tests lead to the 
conclusion that the claims made for these coloured lead pencils 
are justified. The Alpco Pencils, Ltd., offer a free sample of 


three coloured leads, blue, yellow and red to all of our readers 


who use such pencils and care to make application for these 
We should naturally like our readers to take every 
advantage of this offer, and to test the pencils and their quality 
for themselves. age 


The Boyle system of ventilation, natural, has been applied to 
Messrs. Bell’s Asbestos Works, Harefield, Middlesex. Supplied 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers, Holborn 
Viaduct, London. 
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Future Developments. 


R.A, EXHIBITION. 


Surrounded as we are by evidences that Socialistic 
beliefs have made great headway, even among those 
whose tenets are opposed to them, it is yet possible 
that we have almost reached the crest of a wave which, 
without achieving its object, will be finally dispersed 
by collision with the rocks of fact. If the head officials 
of the Ministry of Health itself were to give evidence 


on oath we should probably discover that they had 


lost all faith in the idea of the possibility of the success 
of any system for State control and encouragement otf 
housing. We believe that few measures would be 
more popular in the department than the abandonment 
of an impossibly hopeless task. 

Government has interfered with the private control 
of the railways and mines, though it has shrunk from 
the final step of nationalising these industries. Up to 
date miners and owners have very little reason to be 
grateful for anything that has come from State mter- 
ference. Labour leaders still clamour for nationalisa- 
tion, but chiefly in order to save their face, because it 


RHYTHMI VITA. 


ANTHONY Scrtortino, Sculptor, 


has been too clearly demonstrated that higher wages 
would mean the cutting off of more of our diminished 
coal exports, the shutting down of more factories, 
and finally, perhaps, a still greater reduction in the 
amount of coal used for household purposes. Nor are 
the electorate precisely enamoured of the idea of 
further taxation to make up the difference between 
selling prices and the cost of production. 

No one in like manner is anxious to pay higher 
railway fares to give the railwaymen the increased 
wages they agitate for, nor do we think any Govern- 
ment, of whatever colour, is likely to be really anxious 
to tackle a very difficult problem, for nationalisation 
would place them in the dilemma of having to choose 
between attempting to satisfy the general public by 
keeping down expenses or pleasing the railway service 
by raising them. 

It is true that the Food Commission which has been 
sitting has reported in favour of some vague method 
of regulating food prices, but, at the same time, it has 
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had to admit that the charges of profiteering so freely 
made by many are, in the essential cases of bread and 
meat, quite unjustified. Undeterred by late experience 
in housing; mining and railway control the Commission 
thinks that Government can interfere in yet another 
sphere of industry. 

The new national insurance scheme is yet another 
sign that a Government believes 1t can ensure popu- 
larity and support by forcing employers who are 
heavily burdened already to contribute, and by making 
similar demands on the workers, itself contributing a 
third share drawn from the taxpayers. 

All these and many more measures, either actually 
attempted or projected, like new factory legislation, 
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know how long it will take for the lesson to smk home, 
but we are sure when it does that Socialism will be 
universally recognised as having feet of clay. The 
greatest danger the nation runs is that of being out- 
stripped by its commercial rivals in the interval and 
may, like a man who has missed his way, fail to recover 
the ground lost during a period of mental aberration, 
The so-called workers should. reflect that there ig 
hardly any case of a professional man or a great 
commercial magnate who has not acquired his com- 
manding position largely by his refusal to be bound 
by the limits of an “ eight hours day.’”’ The men who, 
like the late Lord Leverhulme, have acquired great 
fortunes, have im almost all cases done so1 largely 


‘* FESTA.” 


would seem to prove that we are being carried away 
by a great wave of Socialism too strong to be resisted. 

The dole has made it in many cases more profitable 
to be idle than to work, but, in spite of these and other 
blessings, the working classes are getting uneasily 
aware of the fact that their relative condition has not 
been bettered by anything which legislation has 
attempted for them. In many cases they show evidence 
of an inclination to break away from the leaders and 
bodies which represent them, and it cannot be said 
that they seem to have the old belief in their leaders’ 
inspiration. 

Slowly, but we believe surely, the feeling is gaining 
ground that the attack on capitalists has somehow 
missed its mark, that values are relative and that high 
wages accompanied by high costs of living profit 
nobody, and that Parliamentary measures are ineffec- 
tive to deal with industrial problems. We do not 


ALFRED J. OAKLEY, A.R.B.S., Sculptor. 


because they, exercising their rights as freemen, have 
in truth ‘“‘ worked like slaves,” and we know in the 
limits of the architectural profession that most men 
who have acquired what has been described as 
“fortune ” have in reality done so by an amount of 
labour which would be deemed excessive by the 
average man. We have every right to hold that in many 
cases “the game may not have been worth the candle,” 
but, more than anything else, it is the inclination t0 
do more than others rather than anything else which 
has brought phenomenal success. Unfortunately, there 
is no real alternative between individualism and 
socialism. The one undoubtedly leads to the amassing 
of opportunities and of money by the exceptional man 
which are greater than he really needs or can adequately 
make use of, but such a man is by natural laws forced 
to increase the prosperity of his fellows, and so the 
community as a whole benefits by his actions. In a 
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state of Socialism, on the other hand, no human 
ingenuity can provide against the effect of the deaden- 
ing drag of the incompetent and the lazy. What would 
be produced by the better worker—mental or manual, 
as the case may be—would, under such conditions, 
never suffice to make up a comfortable average for all. 
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Socialism is, in a word, not morally wrong but hopelessly 
impracticable, because we are distinctly ‘“ lower than 
the angels,” and we believe this conviction must be 
very slowly permeating the consciousness of even its 
so-called supporters as they see, one after another, the 
failures of the past few years. 


Our Illustrations. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, Herserr Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND: VIEW FROM CORNER OF KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


‘The Directors of the Bank, recognising to the full their 
trusteeship of a historic building, have faced the problem 
of its reconstruction with the utmost sympathy for the 
retention of every feature of the old Bank that could be 
incorporated without too great a sacrifice of the essential 
efficiency of the new working organism. They felt that they 
were perhaps less concerned with the abstract architectural 
values of the buildings of Campbell, Taylor and Soane—on 
some of which expert critics themselves are not in accord— 
than with the sentiment to which they give embodiment of 
the history and association of the Bank and its familiar 
and famous place in the affections of the citizens of London. 
And so they were glad when it was found possible, without 
undue sacrifice, to follow the precedent set by the Directors 
ofa century ago, who, with Sir John Soane as their architect, 
Tetained much of the work of the preceding architects, 
Campbell and Taylor, in the building which this century 
inherited. Thus being faced with a similar but vaster 
problem, the present Court of Directors have been fortunate- 
ly able to incorporate in the new design much of the actual 
building and still more of the spirit of the architecture of 
the old Bank. In its new life, therefore, during the genera- 
tions to come, the Bank will carry on some of the old 
familiar associations and the embodiment in architectural 
expression of the sense of continuity of the Bank and its 
history. 

To the public the most familiar feature of the Bank is 
the blind defensive outer wall of Soane. This will be retained 
in its entirety, except for some modifications, principally 
tn the Lothbury front, necessitated by the rearrangement 


of the entrances and inner yards, which have been designed 
to meet the necessities of the greater and more complex 
building. Simplification, too, will be given to the parapet 
of the outer wall by the removal of the screen wall built 
as a loopholed sentry walk during the Gordon riots. 

The Directors at first hoped that it would have been 
possible to retain in their entirety those of the Banking 
halls of Soane which, lying conformably with the outer 
wall, would have fitted the new plan. But prolonged study 
of the problem in all its bearings demonstrated that their 
protection and support during underpinning and the deep 
building operations around them, in proximity to the heavy 
traffic of the street and the vibration of the tube railway, 
would have involved delay and impediments to the building 
operations and an ultimate risk to the halls themselves, 
which the Directors felt they were not justified in incurring. 

It was also shown that the external stone work of the 
lanterns of these Soane halls was decayed and that the 
facings of the internal walls were so intermixed with brick 
and plaster without «esthetic rhyme or reason that it may 
well have been the architect’s original intention to paint 
the wall surfaces, as indeed they have always been painted 
during living memory. No value dependent on visible 
texture and craftsmanship will therefore be lost by a faithful 
reconstruction. 

But against the sentimental loss involved in the recon- 
struction of these Soane halls must be set these two gains. 
They will be built in reinforced concrete, a material inde- 
structible in itself and homogeneous and interfused with the 
surrounding structure. While one must regret that Soane’s 
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BANK OF ENGLAND: VIEW FROM COLEMAN STREET LOOKING DOWN LOTHBURY. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. Hersert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 
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THE FIRST PUBLISHED PLAN FOR THE PROPOSED RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. Herrpert Baker, A.R.A., Architect. 


ingenious methods of building—his tile bottle vaulted 
construction in the Roman manner, for instance—cannot 
be preserved, one may perhaps be allowed to think that he 
himself would have welcomed the modern invention of 
reinforced concrete, as being especially suited to the light 
domical construction which he used with such skill at the 
Bank. And secondly, these halls, built by Soane as separate 
closed rooms—to his regret no doubt, if we may judge 
by some of his sketches at the Soane Museum—have in 
the new building been planned axially in open sequence, so 
that their vaults and caryatid-supported domes will be 
seen to full advantage down the long vista of the new 
banking halls. 

Next perhaps to the outside walls Lothbury Court, with 
its colonnades and great arches leading to the Bullion 
Court, is best known to the public. Its chief feature it 
has fortunately been found possible to incorporate, with 
some inevitable modification in the new plan, and it will 
continue to function as of old as a driving way to the 
Treasury and its vaults. 

In the centre of the new plan a large open court will 
carry on the use and sentiment of the existing Garden Court, 
which, more than any other feature, gives distinction to the 
Bank of England amongst the buildings of London and other 
cities. 


The precincts of the Governor and Directors in the 
enlarged Bank will consist for the greater part of the same or 
similar sequence of corridors and ante-rooms leading to the 
old Committee and the Court Room, where the Directors 
have held their meetings for so many generations. But 
they will be raised to the first floor level for the enjoyment 
of longer sunlight over the higher surrounding buildings. 
There will be a corresponding sequence of rooms on 
the ground floor leading to the private rooms of the 
Governor. 

Elsewhere the little known but beautiful “ Treasury ” 
and “ Inner Treasury ” and other rooms and lobbies will, 
it is hoped, be reconstructed and woven organically into 
the new fabric, where they will be seen by those who do 
business with the Bank, and it has even been found possible 
to embody in the plan the existing Princes Street entrance, 
which is admired by some connoisseurs in spite of its 
incongruity of style with the rest of the Bank. 

In the external aspect the public, from the surrounding 
streets, will see rising some 50 feet beyond the existing wall 
and the top-lit banking halls which it screens, the high 
facade of the new building. As their cornice height 18 
not more than that which would be permitted under the 
building regulations if the new building rose, as it might 
have done, sheer from the pavement itself, the light and 
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PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR OF EXISTING BUILDING: 
PORTIONS TINTED WILL BE INCORPORATED IN THE NEW BUILDING (FROM THE PLANS FIRST PUBLISHED). 


ir enjoyed by the street and opposite buildings will not be 
naterially interfered with. 

On three fronts projecting columned porticos, where 
hey will not interfere with the lighting of the ground floor 
nd where the rooms they screen are necessary for the 
ractical requirements of the building, have been designed 
0 connect the old lower outer wall and the new high inner 
acade. These porticos are necessary in the architectural 
omposition for their value in contrasting the horizontal 
nd vertical planes of the long masses of the facade. Their 
lecessity 1s the greater because of the narrowness of the 
urrounding streets, from many places of which so little of 
he higher building will be seen that these projections will 
orm the only visible link between the two planes of the 
uilding. But their higher value lies in the expression 
hey convey of the sense of unity befitting a great building. 


From Tue Arcuirect of May 1. 

The exhibit which will attract most attention is 
mdoubtedly the model of Mr. Herbert Baker’s fine scheme 
or the reconstruction of the Bank of England, which 
liffers very materially from the sketch design we have 
llustrated. Criticism expressed on the subject of the 
ketch scheme no longer applies. Mr. Baker’s detail 
vas thought by many to be out of keeping with the deli- 
acy of Soane’s design. But it will now be admitted that 
Mir. Baker’s work, while not having the somewhat archzo- 
ogical suggestion of Soane’s work, is quite in keeping 
vith it, and gives as predominant an expression of refine- 
nent and elegance. Our only criticism would be that the 
ojecting masses which on three fronts, those of Thread- 
veedle Street, Princes Street and Lothbury, which link 
ip the higher buildings with those of Soane, are rather 
00 marked in their projections, and something less pro- 


nounced in emphasis might have been preferable. But 
in themselves both the semi-circular projection in the 
Princes Street front, the two projections facing Lothbury, 
and the broad pedimented mass in the centre of Thread- 
needle Street front are very pleasing and interesting in 
their forms. The angle of Lothbury and Princes Street 
is marked by a dome and lantern, while smaller features 
emphasise the less important angles of the irregular paral- 
lelogram which forms one outline of the site. The Bartholo- 
mew Lane front, which doubtless for reason of light and air 
is without projections, serves to show how useful they are 
to the architectural scheme. The high mansarded roof, 
which has been criticised as being out of keeping with so 
monumental a building, is probably the outcome of prac- 
tical considerations of light, air and space, and cannot be 
held to seriously detract from the effect of a very fine and 
successful composition. 


In connection with their £14,000,000 renewals scheme, con- 
tracts have been placed by the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway for new rolling stock, for use on the Cathcart service 
(Glasgow), with Messrs. R. Y. Pickering & Co., Ltd., of Wishaw, 
and Messrs. Hurst, Nelson & Co., Ltd., of Motherwell. 

Messrs. Scaffolding (Great Britain), Ltd., inform us that they 
are supplying their patent suspended scaffolding machines 
complete with platform and over-head protection for the whole 
of the contract for Devonshire House, Messrs. Holland, Hannen 
& Cubitts, Ltd., having entrusted them with this important 
work. 

Souruport.—The Health Committee have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Jonathan Partington, Ltd., contractors, 
Middleton Junction, for the works in connection with the erection 
of a new isolation hospital on the main Southport to Ormskirk 
Road, to the plans of the borough engineer, Mr. A. E. Jackson, 
M.I.C.E. The contract price is in the neighbourhood of £80,000. 
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Book Notes. 


Satellite Towns.* 


This is a well-written and forcible exposition of the 
faith of the modern city maker which runs to 360 pages, 
of which, however, only 60 are devoted to the general 
thesis and 300 to a full description of the garden cities, 
Letchworth and Welwyn. Hampstead, Bournville, Port 
Sunlight, Gretna and other centres are omitted as not 
coming within the meaning of the term satellite town, that 
is, complete communities independent in themselves and 
not aggregations of population round the outskirts of 


R.A. EXHIBITION, THE JOY OF LIFE. 
ALFRED J. Oaxtny, A.R.B.S., Sculptor. 


existing centres or owing their origin to a specialised indus- 
trial need. This seems a rather unnecessary limitation, as 
while the needs of every community differ, the method in 
which those differences are best met are everywhere the 
same. The most convenient arrangement of the buildings 
required, their xsthetic grouping, the consideration of 
means of communication and the requirements of finance. 
We cannot learn the art of drawing a certain class of 
objects without having mastered the art of draughtmanship 


*“ The Building of Satellite Towns,” by C. R. Purdom. Printed 
in The First Garden City and Published in London by J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 25s. net. 
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itself, but having acquired that we are able to use our 
power in any direction we prefer. 

So it is with town planning, the essence of which is the 
cutting up and arrangement of a site for a given purpose, 
planning which, instead of being confined to the arrange- 
ment of accommodation in a building, becomes the ar- 
rangement of many buildings in a site, and just as the 
planner of a building must not concentrate his attention 
on any one room in a composition, excluding the thought 
of other parts of the building, so the town planner to be 
successful must consider his subject in the broadest and 
fullest light. Certain sections of accommodation and 
certain wants are present at Letchworth and Welwyn, but 
not at Hampstead; they are individual problems needing 
special treatment, but must be solved by similar methods, 
and those who can grapple with one problem are quite 
competent to deal with the other. More than this, there is 
room and requirement here for a great many schemes like 
Hampstead, Bournville and Port Sunlight, while it is 
doubtful whether we are likely to see for many years a 
great extension of the system of the purely satellite town. 
The need for the latter may be great in rapidly developing 
districts in the United States, where they are the natural 
expression of great commercial expansion, but far less here, 
where commercial expansion is slowing down and more 
naturally takes the form of smaller improvement in existing 
centres. 

Letchworth is, of course, a pre-war undertaking, and one 
which reflects the greatest credit on the pioneers, who have 
carried out most arduous and successful work in the face of 
many difficulties. In a space of about 19 years the 
mileage of its roads has grown from 5} miles in 1905 to 18 
in 1924, but it must be borne in mind that only some 
5 miles of this total has been added since 1918. Twenty- 
one miles of sewers have been laid, but only 3 of these 
belong to the post-war period. 

Its assessable value was £231,322 in 1918 and is put 
down as £327,302 in 1924. The receipts from rents and 
other sources, which were in 1918 £27,680, had increased 
in 1924 to £39,876, but the expenditure of the company 
in land development, which in 1918 amounted to £344,750, 
were in 1924 £416,966, while the ordinary share capital, 
which in 1918 was £192,944, was in 1924 £194,749. 

We mention these figures as they indicate that in spite of 
undoubtedly good management the post-war development 
of Letchworth has been slow, especially when compared 
with the enormous developments of many of our nearer 
residential and developing districts near existing centres. 
The conclusion to which we are forced is that, owing to 
numerous natural and economical circumstances, attention 
may be more profitably turned towards smaller schemes of 
development and control than are necessary for the fur- 
therance of satellite cities, and that the attention of the 
town planner can be most profitably directed into other 
and smaller channels. In a word, we shall do better work 
by attending to small streams than to creating or dis- 
covering great rivers. Probably the greatest of all boons 
would be a short measure making the Housing and Town 
Planning Act obligatory over the whole country, as this 
would automatically ensure attention being directed towards 
the solution of the problems which are caused by haphazard 
development throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 


WortTLEY.—The Rural District Council have re-let the con- 
tract for the erection of 20 houses at Ecclesfield to Messrs. 
Mason & Quince, builders, of Wadsley Bridge, near Sheffield, 
for £9,052. 


Westminster.—Mr. Leonard Martin, F.R.I.B.A., has pre- 
pared working drawings of the proposed war memorial to animals 
to be erected at Hyde Park Corner by the R.S.P.C.A. The 
whole of the base will be in granite similar to the horse troughs, 
the bas-relief will be in Portland stone or granite and the group 
indicating the wounded horse and dog will be in bronze. The 
modelling, carving and bronze work have been designed and will 


‘be executed by Mr. Walter Gilbert, who recently designed and 


carved the high altar at Liverpool Cathedral. A drinking 
fountain is ‘indicated at each end of the memorial and the horse 
troughs will be brought into line with the memorial. 
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The Action of Water Upon Copper Pipes. 


By John C. Thresh, M.D. Manch., D.Sc. Lond., F.L.C., Etc. 
From the “ Lancet,” March 28, 1925. 


Copper pipes have apparently been used on a limited scale 
for many years as service pipes for conveying water; tinned 
copper pipes and cylinders are very largely used for hot water 
installations, and in many cases this hot water is laid on to 
the kitchen and the water is used for domestic purposes. Appar- 
ently in some cases, plain copper pipes and cylinders are used, 
in which case the water would be in immediate contact with 
the metal. 

Recently, one of these installations was examined, and the 
water as supplied to the institution was found to contain. 0°04 
parts of copper per 100,000. The whole plant had been in use 
for years, and the hot water was used for all purposes without 
giving rise to any complaints or even to any suspicion of its 
being unwholesome. The question submitted to me by the 
architect was, whether I could approve of a similar installation 
for a much larger institution in the same district using water 
from the same public supply, which water had a marked effect 
upon iron and galvanised iron pipes, especially when hot. 
Before expressing a definite opinion, I put myself in communi- 
cation with people using copper pipes and with the “ Copper 
and Brass Users’ Association.” At their request, a series of 
experiments were also undertaken (the results of which will 
be referred to later), and, finally, I expressed the opinion that 
copper pipes could be used for the institution with perfect 
safety. 


EFFEct oF INGESTION OF MINUTE QUANTITIES OF COPPER. 


Meantime, careful research was made for records of the action 
of copper on the human body, and it was only in out-of-date 
publications that the opinion was expressed that cases of chronic 
copper poisoning did occur from the ingestion of minute quan- 
tities of copper, and in these cases they never appeared to arise 
from the use of copper pipes for water or copper vessels for cook- 
ing. Until a comparatively recent period, however, there 
seems to have been a widely held opinion that copper was as 
poisonous as lead, but this opinion began to be doubted when 
the causes of food poisoning were investigated. Before this 
period, if any article of food or drink had caused illness, and 
had been in contact with copper, no further investigation was 
deemed necessary. The poisoning was attributed to the copper. 
Within the last five years a jury returned a verdict of “ death 
from copper and lead poisoning” because the analyst who 
examined the stomach certified that he found traces of lead and 
copper therein. The water used in the neighbourhood was 
said to act on lead, but chronic lead poisoning was unknown, 
and when the water was, at a little later date, carefully examined, 
it was found to have a barely perceptible action on lead. The 
symptoms as described by the parents indicated that death 
was due to food poisoning. The trace of lead found in the 
system may have been derived from the water; copper is a 
normal constituent of the body. Cases of this kind get recorded 
and the erroneous nature of the conclusion may be difficult to 
prove. In connection with copper poisoning, if cases of this 
kind are excluded, there is no evidence of copper in small quan- 
tities being a poison or of its being able to produce a condition 
of chronic poisoning. Of all the authorities consulted two 
only need be quoted. 


Prof. W. E. Dixon, F.R.S., in his “‘ Manual of Pharmacology ”’ 
(4th edition, p. 412), says :— 

“There is no evidence that man is ever affected with chronic 
copper poisoning, so that the use of copper cooking vessels 
and the employment of minute amounts of copper to * improve ’ 
the appearance of peas, may not be so harmful as might be 
supposed.” 

Dr. Dixon Mann, in his ‘“‘ Forensic Medicine and Toxicology ” 
. 2nd edition, p. 484), refers to the older views about copper 
poisoning and adds :— 

“Formerly toxicologists shared these views, and never 
questioned the existence of chronic copper poisoning ; modern 
authorities, on the other hand, with few exceptions, state that 
it is unknown. ... For the present, whilst allowing the possible 
existence of chronic copper poisoning, it may be accepted that 
the cumulative action of minute doses of copper is infinitely 
less injurious to human beings than is the case with similar doses 
of lead. . . . Copper is almost constantly present in the system 
and is chiefly eliminated by the bowels.’ 

It is now well known that wheat, barley, and many other 
articles of food and drink contain copper, hence the presence 
of traces in the human body. 


THE Liwits oF SAreErty. 

Lehman (Archiv Hygiene, xxiv.) calculates that each individual 
takes into his body daily 20 mg. of copper, and Tschirch, con- 
firming this, adds that so long as the total quantity of copper 
ingested does not exceed 100 mg. daily, there can be no question 
of injury to health. In works on practical hygiene or water 
analyses, whilst details for the method of detection are given, 
an opinion is rarely expressed as to the amount permissible. 
Wanklyn deals with lead and copper as though their effects 
were identical, and simply says: “‘ Water should contain less 
than 1/,) of a grain of lead or copper per gallon.’? Lehman, in 
his “Methods of Practical Hygiene,” translated by the late 
Sir William Crookes, appears to regard copper as practically 
harmless, saying: “‘ The danger of chronic poisoning by . . . or 
drinking water . . . probably never existed.’’ From a careful 
consideration of all the evidence available, I have arrived at 
the conclusion that when the average amount of copper in the 
whole day’s supply does not exceed 4/,) gr. per gallon (=0°14 
‘parts per 100,000) the water can be considered as perfectly 
wholesome. ; 

ACTION OF PoTABLE WATERS ON COPPER AND TINNED COPPER. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, it became necessary to 
ascertain the action of potable water on copper and tinned 
copper, and, as these articles may vary considerably, certified 
specimens were obtained of (a) electrolytic copper; (b) copper 
complying with the specification of the British Engineering 
Standards Association, which contains 99°25 per cent. of the 
pure metal, and (c) the G.P. standard copper, which contains 
99°7 per cent of pure metal. It may be said at once, that no 
appreciable difference in the action upon any of these three could 
be detected whatever the nature of the water used in the ex- 
periment. Two kinds of tinned copper were obtained, one 
in which the coating contained 99 per cent of pure tin, and the 
other in which the coating only contained 50 per cent. of tin. 
The remainder was obviously lead, and whilst the copper coated 
with 99 per cent. tin practically withstands the action of all, 
except acid, waters, the 50 per cent. tin coating yields lead almost 
as freely as an ordinary lead pipe. Copper coated with 99 per 
cent. tin may be generally applicable, but the copper coated 
with 50 per cent. tin is as dangerous as lead, and its use for water 
service pipes should be strictly forbidden. If the water is 
one which does not act on lead, then the tinning is unnecessary, 
and only adds to the cost of the pipes. If the water acts on 
lead, then there is no advantage in using this so-called tinned 
pipe, and it becomes a great source of danger, since the user, 
deeming himself safe in using tinned copper pipes, is running all 
the risks of lead poisoning exactly as though he were using 
lead pipes. One of the acid waters experimented with took 
up a dangerous amount of lead from a copper pipe coated with 
the 99 per cent. tin, but waters of this type are very exceptional. 

New copper pipe is a little more freely acted upon for the first 
few days. This is probably due to the rough surface and a thin 
coating of oxide. The effect of surface is shown if three copper 
slips of the same size are put into equal volumes of the same 
water and allowed to stand for an equal number of hours. A 
strip which has been exposed to air, used in this condition, 
yields more copper than a strip which has been cleansed by 
rubbing with petrol and finest emery, whilst a strip which has 
been burnished by more vigorous treatment in the same way, 
will yield much less metal to the water than either of the others. 
Tf the water is changed daily from the third or fourth day, the 
results obtained are practically identical, showing that the 
effect of surface has passed away. 

The action of water on copper is similar to that of the action 
on lead, the metal taking up oxygen from solution and an oxide 
being formed. The solubility of the copper oxide is very much 
less than that of lead oxide, and the affinity of the copper for 
oxygen appears to be very much less than that of lead. Possibly 
about 0°025 part per 100,000 copper or oxide may be in molecular 
solution, but anything above this seems to be in a colloid con- 
dition or in a state of coarse suspension, since filtration through 
fine filter paper, asbestos, or porcelain removes nearly all the 
copper. When any appreciable action is taking place, the water 
becomes dull, but under ordinary circumstances (unlike lead) 
no visible deposit forms; therefore there does not appear to 
be any danger from deposits in the pipes. 

CAUTIONS IN THE UsE or CoPpPER PIPEs. 


Under certain conditions, as when an electric current traverses 
the pipes, action is enormously accelerated, and a perceptible 
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pale-blue deposit forms which easily dissolves in very dilute 
acid and gives a blue colour when an excess of ammonia is added. 
It is obvious, therefore, that such pipes should not be used for 
earthing currents. It may be added that in recent years, 
complaints of the action of water on metal pipes have greatly 
increased in frequency, and there is little doubt that the cause 
is the use of such pipes, especially by amateur electricians, for 
this purpose. 

When copper pipes are now in use, the only complaints which 
occur are (1) of a green deposit at joints, and (2) the green 
staining of porcelain enamel by drippings from taps. These 
effects are due to the accumulation of copper oxycarbonate 
from the evaporation of the water, and are easily remedied 
if proper attention is given to the joints and taps. They do 
not necessarily indicate a dangerous condition of the water. 


EXxPreRIMents WitH Various WATERS. 
Experiments have been made with waters derived from large 
sources of supply from all parts of the kingdom, and waterworks’ 
engineers, analysts, and medical officers of health have shown 
their interest by collecting and sending typical samples. 
With water of different types, the following results were 
obtained :— 


Copper.* Moorland water (cont.) Copper.* 
River water of moderate Hardness 1° on 0-057 
temporary hardness— to 0-075 
London Ea ; 0:04 3 aS. 0-15 
Surrey f Ee ws 0.025 ne 2 75° Be 0-15 
Hampshire as ne 0-035 #4 1° (very acid) .. 0-65 
An unfiltered river water .. 0-06 Acid neutralised with chalk 0-01 
Deep well waters— Hardness 2-3° ae ci 0-05 
Chalk 0-000 5 4° 0-00 
Limestone rs Ba 0:05 no 0-5° 0-10 
New Red Sandstone a 0-01 a3 4° 0-045 
An alkaline water— 3 5° 0-06 
Thanet Sand 0-04 Spring waters— 

Ditto .. ‘ “ 0-025 Hardness 21° = ete 0:05 
Greensand water— a4 on 0-075 
Hardness 4° oe wis 0-01 Sh 152 oP cs 0-06 

Moorland water— Very pure distilled water— 
Hardness 4° 0-033 Hardness 0° ate .. 0-14-0-20 
to 0-065 +4 mg. MgCl, hardness 4 0-020 
. Be s es 0-01 +4 mg. NaCl, hardness 0 0-01 


* Copper taken up in 24 hours (parts per 100,000). 


The process for estimating the copper which gives the most 
reliable results is exactly the same as that for estimating the 
action of water on lead, described in ‘‘ The Examination of 
Waters and Water Supplies” (third edition, p. 332), copper 
foil being substituted for lead foil, and a solution of copper 
sulphate for the standard lead acetate. 

COMPARATIVE SOLVENT Powers or Hot anp Cotp WATER. 

Experiments were made with hot water, and the results 
indicate that so long as the water contains oxygen and remains 
in contact with copper, some metal is taken up, for example :— 
A neutral water— 


Copper taken up by cold water in 24 hours 0:005 and 0°01 


Copper taken up by nearly boiling water 


in 48 hours i as Ans as 0°0383 ,, 0°065 
An acid moorland water— 
Copper taken up by cold water in 24 hours 0°065 
Copper taken up by nearly boiling water 
in 48 hours ne oe si nh 133 
Repeated .. ee vi as on 1°44 


In cold water, the amount of copper taken up in three hours 
is one-third to one-fourth of that taken up in 24 hours. When 
the action is very slight in 24 hours, the amount of metal taken 
up in three hours is too small to estimate, though its presence 
can be detected by the reduced phenolphthalein test, which will 
show one part of copper in 100 million parts of water. 

Whatever the nature of the service pipes used, the water which 
has stood therein throughout the night should be run off before 
any is drawn for drinking or beverage-making purposes. It 
is exceedingly likely that if this precaution were always taken 
there would be fewer complaints of turbidity, and the risk of 
any effect upon health would be largely decreased. It is es- 
pecially necessary where lead pipes are used, and it will be 
advisable where copper or galvanised iron is utilised. . 

That very minute quantities of copper in water have an algicidal 
and bactericidal action is well known, but water standing in 
copper pipes for 24 hours cannot be depended upon to be free 
from objectionable bacteria. Very conflicting results have becn 
obtained, yet the above statement seems well established. 


ARSENIC IN COPPER. 


It is well known that arsenic, in traces, is found in most copper, 
and experiments were made to ascertain if any was taken up 
by water. Only one sample of water was found to take up any 
trace, and it was one which contained a considerable amount of 
sodium bicarbonate in solution, and was therefore distinctly 
alkaline. This water, when kept in contact with arsenical 
copper for 11 days, took up 0°003 mg. of arsenic per 100,000. 
With one day’s contact, no arsenic could be detected. The 
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small amount of arsenic allowed inthe copper used can, therefore, 
be considered as without effect. Experiments made with 
“drawn” copper and “rolled”? copper, both arsenical and 
non-arsenical, did not show that any one kind was preferable to 
another, so far as the action of water thereon was concerned. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Summarised briefly, the conclusions arrived at are:—], 
That copper is far less acted upon by water than is iron or lead, 
2. That copper being vastly less deleterious than lead, copper 
pipes are far safer than lead pipes. 3. That copper pipes can 
be used for all waters which are not acid in reaction. 4. That 
acid waters should never be used until the acidity has been 
removed by treatment. Having been so treated, copper service 
pipes can be used. 5. That practically all waters take up 
traces of copper if allowed to stand sufficiently long therewith, 
but that under all ordinary circumstances the amount taken up 
is far too small to endanger health. - 


R.A. EXHIBITION. GARDEN GROUP (LEAD). 
P. Linpsgy Cuark, A.R.B.S., Sculptor. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


May 15, 1875. 
SUNDERLAND Town HAtut ComPETITION. 


The Town Council of Sunderland have lately advertised for 
designs for a Council Chamber and Offices, Museum and Library, 
to be erected at the north end of the Public Park. Last week 
the subject was brought before a meeting of the Council. Some. 
members complained not only that the Town Hall Committee 
had issued the advertisement without consulting the Council, 
but that to erect public offices in the park would be to destroy 
its beauty. It was, therefore, moved ‘‘ That no further steps 
be taken in the matter of the Town Hall until it has been decided 
by the Court of Chancery whether the Council has any right to 
build on the park or not.” 

A discussion followed which resulted in 14 voting for and 
4 against the motion, several of the members of the Council 
having declined to vote. Intending competitors had therefore 
better be cautious before they undertake the expense and trouble 
of preparing plans in this case. , : 


eae oe 
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St. James’s Catholic Church, Spanish 
_ Place, London. 
War Memorial Chapel. 


During the past first quarter of this century, side by side 
ith the development of modern classical architecture, 
ere has been a steadily increasing number of Gothic 
amples in which the principles left to us by the Middle 
ges have been more completely revived than was possible 
the nineteenth century. Another such example will 
ortly be completed at St. James’s Church, Spanish 
ace, London, in the altar and reredos designed for the 
ar Memorial Chapel by Mr. Geoffrey Webb and Mr. J. 
mold Crush, F.R.I.B.A. It forms the continuation of 


REREDOS, WAR MEMORIAL CHAPEL, ST. JAMES’S 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, SPANISH PLACE, LONDON. 
Messrs. GrorrreY WEBB & J. ARNOLD Crus, F.R.1.B.A. 


furnishing of this War Memorial, which includes the 
baster Painted Stations of the Cross, and the three 
nted windows for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
igned and carried out by Mr. Geoffrey Webb. The 
me will eventually be completed by a wrot iron 
le which will screen off the whole chapel from the rest 
he church, as the baptistry has already been screened. 
s altar and reredos follow the principles which cul- 
ated in the fifteenth century in examples like those in 
ry VII’s Chapel at, Westminster, and in Chantry Chapels 
Winchester Cathedral Church, where the design is 
erned by the existence of a blank wall instead of a 
honed window. But the arrangement here is completed 
the plain wall surface between the reredos and altar 
ig draped with an embroidered upper frontal, and the 
dos surmounted by a wooden tester, painted and gilt. 

he reredos itself, being executed in Caen stone by 
sts. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd., Cheltenham, consists 


of three niches, containing images of the Risen Christ in 
the centre, with St. Thomas and St. Mary Magdalen on 
either side, thus making the subject of the Resurrection 
the culminating point of the War Memorial, with the 
Stations of the Cross leading up to it, and the tester with 
the symbol of the Holy Dove surmounting it. These 
figures are to be executed in White English alabaster picked 
out in colour. 

They stand beneath pierced tabernacles flanked by 
shafts with tracery pierced right through to show the dark 
Space behind. Below the figures runs a cornice in which 
emblems of the three figures are placed between shields 
blazoned with the arms of the donor. 

A perspective view in water colour by Mr. H. Johnstone, 
now being exhibited in the Royal Academy, gives an 
excellent idea of the scheme when completed. — 


Architect’s Claim for Fees. 


In the King’s Bench Division on Thursday and Friday before 
Mr. Justice Rowlatt, Mr. Harold Griffiths, architect, of Lan- 
caster Road, South Norwood, sued Mr. C. Harman, of Sunny- 
side, Nightingale Road, Rickmansworth, claiming £165 as fees 
in respect of work done as an architect at defendant’s request. 

Mr. Pitman, K.C., and Mr. H: W. Wilson appeared for the 
plaintiff. Defendant was represented by Mr. Croom Johnson. 

Mr. Pitman said the fees related to plans for a house which 
was abandoned by the defendant as being too costly. 

Plans were then prepared for an entirely new scheme, which was 
also abandoned when difficulties arose in connection with the 
site. There was other work included in the claim, but all the 
items were recognised scale charges. By his defence defendant 
alleged that the plaintiff had broken his contract inasmuch as 
he had been employed to make plans for a house not to exceed 
£1,300 in cost, and had, in fact, drawn plans for a house costing 
£2,000. It was also said that plaintiff was instructed to prepare 
plans for a cheaper house, but had retired from the work before 
the house was completed, thus repudiating the contract. Defen- 
dant also counterclaimed damages for alleged negligence with 
regard to a staircase. 

His Lordship: Was any house built at all by Jack or anybody 
else ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Croom Johnson said that ultimately a house was built 
under a builder’s direction. Plaintiff declined to act and the 
builder proceeded to build the house largely on his own plans. 

Mr. Pitman said his client had built some houses which 
attracted the defendant’s attention. It was in that way that 
they met. Defendant said he wanted a house built at a cost of 
about £1,500. Plans were accordingly drawn, but the cost was 
considerably increased by the alterations which the defendant 
suggested. 

Plaintiff, giving evidence, in support of his claim, said he was 
a F.S.I. of considerable experience. Defendant had given him 
rough sketches from which to prepare his plans. He also 
prepared the specifications which were sent to the builders to 
form a basis for tenders. Ultimately the defendant refused to 
accept his advice and as an architect witness was bound to retire 
from the work. He denied any negligence with regard to the 
staircase, for which the usual procedure was followed. 

Cross-examined, plaintiff denied that defendant told him he 
did not want to spend more than £1,300 on building after the 
land had been bought. He did not tell the defendant that the 
price of the house would be £1,100 or £1,200. 

Mr. George L. Elkington, architect and surveyor, of Messrs. 
Elkington and Sons, said the fees charged were correct. 

For the defendant, Mr. J. W. S. Burmeister, F.R.1I.B.A., of 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, said in evidence that he could 
see no duty on the plaintiff under the circumstances to retire 
from theengagement. He did not think the plaintiff had reached 
the point in his work which would entitle him to claim two- 
thirds of his remuneration on the ground of abandonment. 

Mr. Elphick, of Messrs Neale and Co., builders, expressed the 
opinion that the specification, as drawn, gave no protection to 
the building owner. 

Giving judgment, his lordship pointed out that if an architect 
was employed to do a specific thing he was not entitled to be 
paid for doing something else. It was always difficult to find 
out what an architect was employed to do, but if he stopped 
in the middle and said he would go no further, then, generally, 
he was not entitled to be paid. The real trouble in the case was 
that the architect produced a plan which resulted in the receipt 
of building tenders which were higher than the building owner 
wanted to go. There was no doubt a great deal of talk between 
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TWO SKETCHES PURCHASED BY “THE ARCHITECT” FROM THE LATE ADRIAN BERRINGTON 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN AT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


the parties about the region of price in which the owner 
wanted to keep the price of the building. Of course, if an 
architect, whatever the arrangement might be, produced plans 
which were out of all connection with the scheme, he cannot 
recover his fees, because, whatever the contract was, it was not 
that. The trouble was that the architect here had produced a 
plan which as the tenders turned out was a bit above what the 
building owner wanted to pay. The owner did not say, as he 
might have done, that the architect’s services had been of no use 
to him, and that he wouldn’t pay for the work. He said that 
they would try again and endeavour to be more economical. 
His lordship himself thought that if the matter had gone right 
through the builder would have said at the end that the first 
plan was no use, and that he would have paid for the second with 
some sort of accommodation in respect of the first plan. But 
the second set of plans were not abandoned in the usual way. 
The owner decided to invite tenders, and after receiving the 
lowest tender, to give the work to some other contractor at the 
price. The architect did not like that, and retired from the 
work. But he did not make it clear to the owner what his 
reason was. His lordship was bound to say that he thought the 
plaintiff might have explained it a little more to the defendant. 
Plaintiff had merely said to the defendant that the lowest 
tender ought to have been accepted, and there he left it.. In those 
circumstances was the architect to be in the same position as if 
the work had been abandoned under the scheme by the owner ? 

His lordship certainly thought the architect was entitled to 
treat himself as being discharged by the building owner, but he 
did not think that he was necessarily entitled to the full scale 
fees because his specification was sketchy. The question of the 
scale fees was an important one, with which he did not propose 
to deal. He had to decide how much the architect ought to 
get on a quantum meruit basis under all the circumstances. 
He had come to the conclusion that he would give him £80 for 
his work. 

Undoubtedly, the plaintiff did make a little mistake with 


regard to the staircase in the plan. On the counter-clair 
therefore, he gave the defendant £20, the cost of putting tl 
matter right. Judgment was accordingly entered for tl 
plaintiff for £80 on the claim with costs, and for the defendai 
on the counter-claim for £20 with costs. 


Alpine Paintings at the Alpine Club Rooms 
23 Savile Row. a 

The public has shown its keen love for this class. 
painting, and when the exhibition closes it will mo 
decidedly have been a success financially. From the pou 
of view of general interest it will also score-a success. TI 
variety of styles in which the Alpine scenery has been paint 
maintains the interest of the visitor When the work : 
Miss Hilda Hechle is placed near that of Miss Rosa Wall 
one is bound to admit that both in their different wa, 
charm one greatly. Miss Hilda Hechle recently held : 
exhibition at the St. George’s Gallery which was review! 
in these columns. Other journals thought, as ourselvé 
very favourably of her work, and from reports one hea 
her exhibition was a decided success. Miss Wallis 
showing three in the present exhibition, Nos. 11, 14 and! 
They all illustrate flower fields in spring time, fields whi 
lie on the lower mountain slopes, brilliant colouring illu 
trating happiness and joy, with the distant mountal 
giving a sombre background to the riot of colours in t 
foreground. 

Nos. 28 and 32 compel our attention; both are by t 
same artist, Cecil A. Hunt, A.R.W.S. No. 285° 
Roseg,” might easily be considered by many as the clever 
picture in the exhibition. A rugged mountain peak mst 
above its immediate neighbours, not unlike the Matterho 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


anne : : | HY-RIB_ IS BEING USED IN 
eoperoreces 00 | STRUCTURES OF ALL TYPES 
| THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Leitiiica ie 


IE, OCAPPRELREL DD 


OUR VAST EXPERIENCE THERE- 

FORE PLACES US IN THE 

POSITION OF BEING ABLE TO 

OFFER INVALUABLE SERVICES 
TO, OUR. CLIENTS. 


THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
HY-RIB HANDBOOK WILL BE 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, 


Hy-Rib North Light Saw-tooth Roof for Werkshops. 
Fixing the Hy-Rib. Note the complete absence of centering. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


a 
ITANN : = 

Nos. 0 & | Series. Capacities 280 to 1,310 sq. ft. of 1:adiation. = 

These boilers can} be supplied with Smokehood at front or rear, patent insulated = 
Jackets, and front protection plate when required for building into brickwork. = 
The complete series of Ideal Britannia Boilers comprises 29 sizes for 280 to 8,210 sq. ft. = 

of radiation. = 
WE ARE EXHIBITING AT WEMBLEY — Bay 18, Avenues 4 & 5, Palace of Housing. = 
NATIONAL QADIATOR (OMPANY 2 

LIMITED. = 

Mifices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W. i = 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ** Radiators, Hull.” | Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: *‘ Idealrad, Loadon.’ = 
L«ii«i« i ttittitititiittttttttttttttttitttttttt. 
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in shape. The time is early dawn; the peak is just catch- 
ing the first rays of the rising sun; the sky has not alto- 
gether thrown off the tones of night, being a bright yellow 
fading towards the upper part ‘of the picture “into deep 
blue green. The rendering of the ice and snow is masterly ; 

the mind i is compelled to “realise the stillness and solitude. 
No. 32, “ Evening in the Rhone Valley,” is quite different. 
The mountains are full of quiet mystery. The sun is 
sinking low, just lighting the lake and low-lying details 
of the» picture. The lake is a light blue colour, supplying 
just sufficient brilliancy of colour to give the sombre moun- 
tain sides that mysterious interest that heralds the coming 
of twilight. The purchaser of this picture has secured a 
treasure that will give him ever-increasing pleasure. 

Nos. 76 and 80, with 116, are paintings of Alpine subjects, 
rendered in a style much in favour in Queen Victoria’s 
time. To-day the camera gives us these correct representa- 
tions of high snow fields and cows browsing in the rock- 
strewn meadows on the lower mountain slopes. To-day 
the artist is expected to depict the soul and mystery of the 
mountains. 
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The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on Tues- 
day evening, May 12, last. It must be counted as a most 
successful event, in so-far as the Royal Institute and the 
late Society of Architects met together as a unified body 
representing the architectural interests of the whole 
Empire. The after-dinner speeches will long be remem- 
bered as being of a very high order of merit ‘and interest. 
L ord Peel (First Commissioner of Works}, in proposing the 

‘ Royal Institute of British Architects and Allied Societies,’ 
emphasised the growing public appreciation for beautiful 
architecture. He further remarked that the old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street was getting tired of the old bungalow 
in which she lived, and that, excited by the return of the 
gold standard, she was rising three or four storeys. The 
President responded with one of his characteristically 
well thought out speeches. Lord Sumner, in proposing 
“The Arts.” contributed possibly the most humourous 
speech of the evening; he also scored some very telling 
points in the midst of much appreciative laughter. Lord 
Riddell, replying to Sir Lionel Earle, expressed the opinion 
that we were so used to seeing the beauties of English 
architecture as expressing modern buildings that we 
seemed to forget them. His speech was full of sterling 
patrictism. Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., Sir Lionel Earle, 
Mr. R. C. Norman and Major Harry Barnes were the other 
speakers. Sir Lionel Earle, in the course of his remarks, 
stated that he had suggested the name of an English 
architect in connection with the erection of the new British 
Embassy building in Washington. During his somewhat 
recent visit to the United States he had been very favour- 
ably impressed with the system of architectural education. 
Mr. R. C. Norman, of the L.C.C., was the last speaker, 
The company were undoubtedly very keen to hear his 
speech, and, in replying for the visitors, he undoubtedly 
from the L.C.C.’s s point of view, made a very convincing 
defence of their action in respect to Waterloo Bridge. 
The annual dinner this year, which was naturally of con- 
siderable importance, marking as it did the close of the 
vexed question of unification, was a pronounced success, 
and the cordial feeling exhibited, with the enthusiasm 
shown, augurs well for the future of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 


STRETFORD.—The Housing Committee have decided to 
proceed with the erection of 180 houses on the King’s Road site 
and 180 on the Derbyshire Lane site. 

WatrorD.—The Corporation estimates to build 300 houses 
by the end of October, 1926.—Seventy-four houses are to be 
erected on the Council’s Wiggenhall housing estate-—The 
Ministry of Health have sanctioned loans of £23,000 for the 
Wiggenhall Road and bridge improvements.—Plans passed : 
5 houses, Parkside Drive, for Mr. R. G. Brightman; extensions, 
Whippendell Road, for Sun Engraving Co. 
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General News. 


Accrineton.—Work has now been commenced on the exte 
sions to the “ Broad Oaks Works” at Accrington of the Ca 
Printers’ Association, Ltd.; the drawings have been prepa 
by their own staff. The building work contract has been let t 
S. Cunliffe & Sons, builders, Accrington ; the steelwork contract — 
to Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd., Manchester. 


ALTRINcHAM.—The Urban District Council have accepted th 
tender of £35,840 of J. Collier, builder, Branthall Moor Road, 
Stockport, for the erection of 74 class “ A” houses on the Old 
field Brow Estate at Altrincham. Plans by the District Sy 
veyor, Mr. H. E. Brown, Town Hall, Altrincham. 4 

BaRNSLEY.—Plans have been prepared by Mr. J. R. Shephz 
M.LM.E., at the Town Hall, Hoyland, for erection of 80 b 
at Cobean Lane, Elsecar. The U.D.C. have accepted the 
of Johnson & Sons, builders, Wombwell, for 60 of the h 
and the tender of W. Chappell, builder, Chapeltown, She 
for 20 houses. ae: 

BERMONDSEY.—Plans passed: Extension to pr 
Morgan’s Lane, for Mr. W. Sydney Trent, architect for 
Boord & Sons; building, Queen Elizabeth Street, for Mr 
Kirby, eS for Messrs. Courage & Co. ; warehouse, P 
Fields, for Messrs. Stock, Page & Stock, architects for } 
Leach & Co., Ltd. 


BricgHTON.—The Corporation have oxiroaealed appro 
the proposal for the construction of a motorway bet 
London and Brighton, subject however to the reservatio 
the right to criticise and deal with details more parti 
when the matter comes before Parliament.—Plans are 
prepared for the reconstruction of the eg hema 
specification has been prepared for 15 houses in He 
Street and tenders are to be invited.—A site at Rottingd 
recommended for purchase for the construction of a res 
—The Works Committee have accepted the tender, £10 
Messrs. Heenan & Froude, Ltd., for reconstructing the 
destructor—The Waterworks Committee have accepted 
tender, £10,940, of Messrs: Williams, Tarr & Co., Ltd., 
erection of a reinforced concrete service reservoir in Di 
Road.—Plans passed: 20 houses, Mafeking Road, for } 
Ayling; 12 houses, Stanmer Villas, for Mr. W. J. Bu 
depot, Freshfield Road, for Anglo-American Oi Co., 
alterations, Old Ship Hotel, for Messrs. R. Bacon & Co., 
4 houses, Princes Terrace. for Mr. J. W. Holloway. = 


Bristot.—Twenty-six plots at Knowle are being kh 
Mr. A. E. Oaten for the erection of houses on behalf of G.W. 
employees.—Contracts for the erection of 636 houses on various 
estates have been allocated to Mr. H. E. Green, J. Knox, Mess 
Gibbs & Davies, Messrs. Turner & Co., Mr. F. W. J. Roe, 1 
G. Howell and Messrs. E. A. W. Poole & Sons. The to 
contract prices are £278,780. . a 

BuRNLEY.—The Carnegie trustees have approved the plans 
for the new Central Library, prepared by the Borough Survey 
Mr. Race. 

BurToN-oN-TRENT.—The Corporation have prepared a sch 
for the erection of 298 houses on land to be acquired in WE 
Lane, High Bank Road and Wyggeston Street, the cost 
estimated at £190,000. Meanwhile tenders are to be inyit 
for the lay-out of one of the estates. 

Bury.—Mr. Roger Wood, architect, of Bury, is pre 
the plans of a new golf house for the committee of es Totti 
Golf Club. 

CHESTERFIELD.—Loan sanction for £32,045 has been 
for the erection of 16 houses in Highfield Lane and 48 in 
Road.—Consideration is being given to the erection of 
on the Highfield Hall estate—The Ministry of Health | 
sanctioned a loan of £29,565 for the erection of 62 hous 
Stand Road.—Plans passed: rebuilding retort houses, ch 
works, for Messrs. Tyson & Bradley, Ltd.; new vy 
Walton Works, for Messrs. Robinson & Sons, Ltd.; s : 
house, boiler house, lairage and garage, off Tontine Road, 
Messrs. Haag & Sons. 

Croypon—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned le 
£28,100 for erecting houses on the Thornton Road site, £ 
for the roads and £580 for sewers.—Plans passed: 4 h 
Kingsdown Road, for Mr. G. Peskett; 6 houses, Cecil 
for Mr. H. Searle; 10 garages, Beulah Hill, for Messrs. Ni 
Marriage; 6 houses and 1 shop, Morland Road, for Mr. 
Richardson ; 9 houses, St. Mary’s Road, for Mr. P. Richa 
14 houses, St. Saviour’s Road, for Messrs. Rees & A 
18 houses, Alderton Road, for Mr. A. Johnson; work 
Duppas Hill Lane, for Messrs. T. Grimes & Co.; 5 houses 
shops and 3 lock-up shops, Purley Way, for Mr. S. W. Parker ; 
6 houses, Grecian Crescent, for Messrs. Gurgess & Fudge ; biluar 
hall, Brigstock Road, for Mr. S. B. Pritlove. 
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DoncastER.—Messrs. Brierley & Rutherford, architects, 
13, Lendel, York, have prepared the plans for new bank premises 
in High Street for the Westminster Bank, Ltd. The contract 
has been secured by J. T. Wright & Sons, builders, Skinner 
Lane, Leeds.—Progress is being made with the scheme for a 
new infirmary at Doncaster. It is understood the architects 
chosen to go on with the scheme are Messrs. W. A. Pite, Son & 
Fairweather, of Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. Col. D. J. Mackintosh, C.B:, M.V.O., M.B., LL.D., the 
Medical Superintendent of the Western Infirmary at Glasgow, 
is adviser to the Building Committee. 


Luton—The Corporation have decided to subsidise a further 
200 houses, subject to the Ministry of Health sanctioning the 
necessary loan of £20,000.—In connection with the Council’s 
proposal for the erection of 100 houses, the Ministry of Health 
have suggested that tenders should be limited to 50 houses, so 
that if prices were reasonable and progress rapid further con- 
tracts could be made.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Ferndale 
Road, for Mr. W. J. Ashton; 4 houses, Kingston Road, for Mr. 
A. Carter; 6 houses, Denbigh Road, for Mr. W. D. Dyer; 
3 houses, Richmond Hill, for Messrs. A. Cole, Ltd. ; extensions 
to works, Kingsway, for Messrs. B. Laporte, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER.—The Manchester and Salford Co-operative 
Society are erecting new warehouse and offices at Gaskin Street, 
off Downing Street. Plans by the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Ltd., Architect’s Department, 1 Balloon Street. Con- 
tract placed with G. & W. Smith, builders, Hyde Grove.—Mr. 
T. H. Patching, architect, 161 Hill Road, Blackley, has prepared 
the plans for a new motor garage, to be erected on the junction 
of Chester Road and Deansgate, for Mr. Tom Garner, auto- 
mobile engineer, Peter Street and Deansgate.—Mr. B. Abel, 
wine and spirit merchant, Corporation Street, has had plans 
prepared for alterations and additions to the “ Polygon Inn,” 
Stockport Road, Ardwick. The contract is not yet placed.— 
Messrs. Hunter’s, Ltd., propose to erect a new provision ware- 
house off Hyde Road, West Gorton. Plans by Mr. W. Wrigley, 
architect, Wakefield. Contract not let.—G. B. Cox, builder, 
has had plans prepared by Messrs. Pendleton & Dickinson, 
architects, 16 Brazennose Street, for the erection of 6 houses in 
St. Austell’s Avenue, Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—The Vulcan Boiler 
Insurance Co., Ltd., are making alterations to their premises 
at Nos. 65 and 67 King Street, to the plans prepared by Messrs. 
J. W. Beaumont & Sons, architects, 24 Brazennose Street. 
Work carried out by own staff.—Revised plans have been 
approved for new electrical engineering works at Melbs Street 
and Ezard Street, Openshaw, for Messrs. Ferguson, Pailin, Ltd. 
Plans by Mr. J. Knight, architect, 5 Cross Street.—Messrs. 
Broughton, Atkinson & Eagle, architects, 37 Brown Street, have 
prepared plans for conversion into shops of property 59 and 
61 Great Jackson Street, Hulme, for Mr. L. Marks.—New works 
are to be constructed in Buxton Street, off London Road, for 
Messrs. T. C. Thompson & Son. Plans by Messrs. Pendleton & 
Dickinson, architects, 16 Brazennose Street. Contract placed 
with Roberts Bros., builders, Moaton Street. Steelwork by 
Robinson & Kershaw, engineers, Temple Iron Works, Man- 
chester. 

RorHEeRHAM.—Messrs. A. Brocklehurst & Co., M.S.A., archi- 
tects and surveyors, of 10 Norfolk Street, Manchester, have been 
instructed by the Wesleyan authorities to prepare plans for a 
new Wesleyan School-Chapel on a site given by the Cortonwood 
Colliery Co., Ltd., at Brampton Bierlow. The estimated cost 
is about £3,000. No contracts are placed. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A loan sanction for £122,000 is to be 
sought for the scheme of the centralisation of gas manufacture 
in the borough.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned loans 
of £3,422 for the erection of houses on the Garlick Street site, 
Burslem ; £3,600 for the erection of 8 houses in May Street, 
Burslem ; and £5,740 for sewers in the Waterloo Road and Brook 
Street areas, Hanley.—Loans are to be sought fo £2,250 for 
additional housing land in the Northwood Park area ; £2,300 for 
land in Cowper Street, Fenton; and £3,138 for the erection of 
6 houses in Eaton Road, Hanley.—Revised plans are to be 
prepared for the conversion of The Limes, Hartshill, into a 
maternity home.—The Health Committee are considering the 
question of the erection of a municipal common lodging house.— 
Plans passed: Alterations, North Stafford Inn, Lytton Street, 
for Messrs. C. Bunting, Ltd.; wrokshop, Fletcher Road, for 
Mr. E. Kinson; office alterations, Wolfe Street, for Messrs. 
Worthington & Co., Ltd.; office alterations, Wolfe Street, for 
Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. 

STRETFORD.—The Urban District Council have now approved 
the erection of 190 houses on the King’s Road site and 180 on 
the Derbyshire Lane estate, and decided to purchase the land 
at £500 per acre for the first site and £550 per acre for the second 
site. 
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Competition News. 


WIMBLEDON.—Mr. H. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
chosen as Assessor for the competition for designs for the new 
town hall, municipal offices and public assembly rooms on and 
adjacent to the site of the existing town hall. 


Property Sales. 


Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May & Rowden, 27 Maddox Street, 
Regent Street, W.1, are offering for sale by public auction on 
Thursday, May 21, 1925, freehold business property, 33 Coptic 
Street, New Oxford Street, W.C., close to the British Museum, 
The frontage is about 27 feet 10 inches, and the premises consist 
of ground, basement and three upper floors. Vacant possession 
of the whole on completion. The sale will take place at the 
London Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, at 
2.30 o'clock, in Room A. : 


‘The Architect and Rapid Travelling.” 


With the revival of the demand for better class domestic 
architecture the question of rapid and convenient travelling 
enters very forcibly into the architect’s mind. Many pro- 
fessionals have been obliged to realise that the acquisition of a 
motor car is an absolute necessity if adequate professional 
service is to be rendered to their clients. All newcomers to 
motoring will find much that is encouraging and helpful to the 
novice in the enlarged New Motorists’ Number of ‘‘ The Auto- 
car,” published to-day (Friday, May 15). Many special articles 
and illustrations are included, among which may be mentioned 
“ Advice on Selecting a Car,” in which the problems that face 
the new motorist are fully dealt with; “The Whys and Where- 
fores of the Modern Car,” specially written to enable the beginner 
to learn in an easy manner all about his car and how it works; 


‘and “‘Home Garages,” with illustrations, cost and sizes of 


various types. There is also a complete reference table, giving 

at a glance the salient points of 1925 cars, which will prove 

invaluable to those who are considering the purchase of a car. 
Other features of this attractive number embrace a series of 
short tours for Whitsuntide, with sketch maps, holiday camping 

with a motor caravan or trailer, and motoring for women, by a 
woman owner-driver. 


White Rose Boilers. ae ; 


Messrs. Hartley & Sugden, of Halifax, send us their new list 
describing their new pattern domestic boiler. The new model 
No. O boiler which we illustrate is additional to their Nos. 1 
and 2 size, and it has been placed upon the market to meet the — 
demand for an inexpensive independent boiler to maintain a 
constant supply of hot water when used in connection with a 25 to 
30 gallon cylinder in the private house, fitted with one bath, 
one lavatory and one sink tap. The principal feature of the 


« 


consequence is excellent, giving a high class appearance, 4 
being supplied at a reasonable figure. Messrs. Hartley & 
Sugden’s London office is at 215 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
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A WOODLAND NYMPH, 


The Holbrook Naval 


The history of this competition for a building of 
national importance to cost some £700,000 has been 
marked by some exceptional features. 

In the building papers of April 4, 1924, was inserted 
the following advertisement, which we reproduce. 


, : ‘HE Board of Admiralty propose to invite 
six Architects, with experience in the planning 
and erection of large schools, to enter into a LIMITED 
COMPETITION for the design of a school to accom- 
modate about 1,100 boys, proposed to be erected at 
Holbrook, near Ipswich. The Board will consider the 
names and qualifications of those willing to compete, 
who should send in their names to the Director of 
Greenwich Hospital, Admiralty, 48, Cornwall Gardens, 
S.W.7, on or before April 11, 1924. 
The Professional Adviser appointed by the Board to 
advise on the plans submitted is Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 

It will be noticed that no indication is given from 
which an architect would be likely to infer that reference 
was made to a great scheme. Further, instead of a 
month or six weeks’ notice to the profession from 
whom applications were invited being given, attention 
being called to the subject by advertisements 
repeated each week, one week only was allowed for 
‘ending in applications and one short advertisement 
lone was inserted. The architect who happened to 
be away for a few days or whose attention was not 


lirected to this brief advertisement lost his chance 


By Epira M. Gasrie.. 


School Competition. 


of competing, whatever his qualifications may have been. 
The following six firms were selected from those 
who applied, viz., Messrs. Adshead, Topham and 
Adshead, of Manchester ; Messrs. Buckland & Haywood, 
of Birmingham; Mr. E. Vincent Harris, of London ; 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland ; Messrs. 
Nicholas & Dixon Spain, of London; and Messrs. 
Marshall Mackenzie & Son, of Aberdeen. 

This selection being made, full conditions were issued 
on May 2, these conditions laying down the accommo- 
dation required for a very large scheme of building. 
The haste which marked the process of selection 
disappeared, for the selected competitors were required 
to submit their designs at the end of the year, or in 
eight months’ time, a further period of some four 
months elapsing before the result was announced. 
What the reasons underlying the Admiralty’s course of 
action may have been is, naturally, unknown to us, and 
we can only state that the procedure would have been 
exceptional even in the case of a small appointment. 
We have had the privilege of seeing the design placed 
first, but somewhat to our surprise the authorities 
would not allow us either to see or reproduce any 
but the accepted design, so that our intention of 
reviewing the whole of the schemes submitted has for 
the moment been made impossible. 
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We have, by the courtesy of one of the competitors, 
been allowed to see the conditions issued under which 
500 guineas are to be paid to each of the unsuccessful 
competitors, while the successful competitor is to be 
paid at the rate of 6 per cent. on the outlay sanctioned 
by the Board and the suggested cost of the scheme is 
put down at £700,000. Whether the procedure 
adopted is the best or whether it would have been 
better to invite open competition or a mixture of open 
competition and selection, or whether it was really 
necessary to limit the competition to those having 
experience in the designing and erection of large schools 
are all debateable questions, and no one can deny that 
the Admiralty have full and perfect nght to adopt any 
method which commended itself to them. Speaking 
for ourselves, we are always disposed to think that a 
competent and experienced planner will frequently 
excel in any special problem without having an 
intimate experience of a given class of building, and we 
are therefore disposed to query the necessity of the 
knowledge of the expert. Such extra advantage as 
expert knowledge may give will have its weight when 


ALFRED J. OAxuny, A.R.B.S., Sculptor. 


final results are compared with one another,and we 
are more often than not surprised to find how little 
advantage it has really been in the solution of an indi- 
vidual problem. In addition, a very large number ot 
architects have at some time or other carried out school 
buildings, whether large or small, and the skilled 
planner who has not, could in a comparatively short 
time master the principles necessary in the design of 
such buildings, while his general skill in planning 
might give him victory over the expert. Real brain 
power can often be run into special moulds at will, but 
the man who concentrates his attention on special 
details of accommodation will frequently miss the 
broadest and best solution of a given problem. But, as 
we said, the Admiralty have every right to act according 
to their convictions though we may not agree with their 
views. We will now give a few details of the accommo- 
dation asked for in this competition and make some 
remarks on the winning design. 

The educational section of the scheme includes an 
Assembly Hall to accommodate the whole of the scholars 
for purposes of entertainment, speeches, examinations, 
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and lectures, with space for an orchestra of 100, and 
in connection with it were to be arranged 30 class 
rooms to hold not less than 40 each. Science schools, 
a music house and 7 trades shops form part of the 
accommodation asked for. <A. library, gymnasium, 
rifle range, and large swimming bath, 125 feet by 66 feet 
were also parts of the scheme. 

The residential portion of the accommodation for 
boys takes the form of hostels to be arranged in 
14 blocks, which it was suggested should be two storeys 
high, each block containing accommodation for 80. 
The remaining residential accommodation for the 
masters and offices was to be composed of houses 
divided into six classes: A, the Superintendent ; 
B, three officers ; C, 5 officers ; D, 21 assistant masters; 
and EK, 59 members of the staff; and F, good class 
artisans’ quarters, which it is suggested should be 
planned as a separate colony adjacent to the school. 
Other accommodation includes a dining hall and 
kitchens, a hospital with an isolation section, adminis- 
trative offices, laundries, boiler houses and_ other 
necessary adjuncts, including a water tower. 

The successful design—that of Messrs. Buckland & 
Haywood—forms a fine and imposing group. The 
main building which accommodates the class rooms 
with hall in rear is flanked at either end by projecting 
blocks containing on the one side the gymnasium and 
swimming bath and on the other side the dining hall 
with its kitchen adjuncts, the class rooms being in 
single line and cross lighted, ventilated in the ‘‘ Derby- 
shire manner,’ access being by means of arcaded 
corridors. In front of this central building is a fine 
courtyard, to right and left of which are placed six 
hostels with a broad treed avenue between them, the 
two remaining hostels being kept back in line with the 
main school block. The chapel closes the vista 
between one group of hostels, another building 
balances it on the eastern side. Round the greater 
part of what forms a broad and blunt wedge-shaped 
formation, of which the apex points north, are arranged 
the groups of houses required, pleasantly broken up 
and diversified in their site planning, but forming as a 
Whole a sort of surrounding wall or enclosure to the 
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whole settlement. The hospital block is placed just 
outside this ring on the north eastern side, the effect 
of the belt being further emphasised by tennis courts 
between the houses and the central group of buildings. 
The general plan is a very attractive one and shows the 
beneficial result of the study of town planning in 
relation to sites. 

The architectural treatment of the component 

buildings is just what it should be, simple, dignified, 
and full of quiet character. There is nothing ‘that is 
strained or strikingly original, but we feel that on the 
lines indicated a building is hkely to be erected which 
will be in every way worthy of the great purpose 
which it has to serve. 
_ Owing to the great size and small scale of the draw- 
ings we shall give next week, with the general view and 
plan of the scheme, a portion only of some of the 
drawings submitted, which we think will do more 
Justice to an excellent design than any attempt to 
show them in their entirety, because reproductions, 
by virtue of their small scale, cannot adequately 
give the effect of the original drawings. As in all 
sketch competitive designs the drawings are rather 
Indications than final representations of what the 
authors will produce, but we have every confidence 
that the result will be a very fine group of buildings. 

We wish it had been possible to give a notice of the 
remaining five designs, for the greatest test of achieve- 
ment is that afforded by comparison, unless indeed a 
wrong judgment has been arrived at by the assessor, 
but we are in a position to congratulate Messrs. 
Buckland & Haywood on the production of a very fine 
scheme. We may perhaps add that it was fortunate 
for the Admiralty that the authors of the successful 
design happened to notice the Admiralty advertisement 
and made use of the brief week allotted for sending in 
an application ! 

Perhaps Government Departments will, in future, 
explain their proposals a little more fully and allow a 
little more time to possible applicants. If they do not 
they will not in all cases achieve the best results, which, 
as they are expending public funds provided by the 
community, it is their first duty to secure. 


—— 


Waterloo Bridge. 


MODEL OF MR. J. J. SNELLMAN’S SUGGESTION FOR STRENGTHENING THE PRESENT STRUCTURE. 


Mr. J. J. Snellman, who has written us two letters which 
uppeared in our issues of 13th and 20th, has sent us a long 
etter criticising Mr. Dalrymple Hay’s Report, which contains 
1 mass of technical detail which we have not space to give. 
Mr. Snellman has, however, had a rough model made in 
which he indicates the manner in which he considers a 


wider roadway could be supported without adding to and 
greatly increasing the widths of the masonry foundations, 
and although any such scheme would involve the complete 
disappearance of the bridge as designed by Rennie, and is 
not the suggestion of an architect, it is sufficiently original 
and suggestive to be of interest and we, therefore, give it. 
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Our Illustrations. 


DENTELLES CATHBDRALE DE ROUEN. From a Woodcut by JosppH Lemoine, 8.G.B.O. 
TWO WAREHOUSES IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. By Joxun Corziys, Architect. 


PROPOSED SANATORIUM NEAR WATFORD, HERTS. 


French Woodcuts at the St. George’s Gallery. 


The art critic might with advantage revisit the picture 
galleries he has reviewed, just prior to the closing date of 
the different shows. At the St. George’s Gallery the 
lessons to be learnt are very apparent. The public, in its 
sincere appreciation, has purchased the saner examples. 
In spite of the mighty flow of praise the extremists have 
not sold those pictures or prints which illustrated bad 
draughtsmanship ; they have been left alone by the public. 
Nude figures need to possess a grace to find favour, the 
mere representation of nakedness is not kindly received. 
The first necessity in artistic expression is to possess know- 
ledge. The exponent may venture into the primitive 
styles, but he can never deface his knowledge of form and 
his correct appreciation for the qualities of line values. 
If a soul is filled with the desire to express its feelings in 
art the routine of education must be accomplished. Some 
would dare to tell us that education kills imagination. A 
master of technique will express what he pleases and in 
whatever manner he selects. 

In the St. George’s Gallery some of the prints represent 
the gropings of the uneducated. Not infrequently persons 
of little knowledge seek to cover their ignorance under the 
cloak of some form of reproduction. A woodcut is, after 
all, only a process of reproduction. Artists do not engrave 
or cut woodblocks for the sake of producing an original, 
but with the purpose of obtaining a number of prints. 
The personality and individuality enters into the accom- 
plishment because the artist controls the whole process 
and thus eliminates the mechanical element to a consider- 
able degree. His intelligence is watchful ae the many 
opportunities disclosed—may be 
he may impart individuality to the various impressions. 
Having a fertile imagination, he is experimenting all the 
time whilst he is printing. 

Thus, in a sense, the limited number of prints from a 
woodeut block may be composed of a large variety of 
impressions, each of which may have a charm entirely its 
own, and might almost be styled as original. 
master mind must be there to see and grasp the oppor- 
tunities, and such a mind can only control its destiny if 
the brain commands an extensive knowledge of technique. 
This knowledge is acquired and not born with the natural 
talent. The natural talent of those who have exhibited 
prints at the St. George's Gallery, which give the impression 
of being the gropings of the uneducated, is not questioned 
for a single moment. One only is inclined to regret that 
these imprisoned spirits seek publicity which can only 
have a harmful effect upon their future. If they already 
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Lestir MAnNsFirtp, Architect. 


perchance belong to the past it would have been better 
had this talent so cruelly neglected been left in oblivion. 
The artist is a sensitive soul, for ever seeking appreciation, 
But whilst the artist is sensitive he is not infrequently 
conceited and vain, and prone to place an altogether 
unreasonable value upon flattery. Seldom is he able to 
realise that the outside world is full of insincerity. The 
majority of artists who have possessed real natural talent 
have been spoilt by an early success of a very minor 
importance. They have been led to believe that their 
paintings are finished products of a fully developed mind. 
Flattery has led them to throw away the opportunities 
for more extensive study and development, and they have 
only been disillusioned when it is too late. Owing to some 
rather insincere journalists we to-day have numberle 
artists who have ruined their real chances of success by 
exhibiting immature work and creating for themselves a 
public verdict which they cannot maintain and with 
which they soon will have no patience. It may be gratifying 
to sell ten pictures which some writer has described as 
wonderful, but unless they were real examples of a mind 
able to express at will the products of a fertile aginatlal 
the fame of this immature talent will be very short lived. 
The world gives but one chance to each one of us. The 
selection of the correct opportunity rests with ourselves. 


4g 
Two Warehouses in the North of England. t 


JOHN Cotttns, Architect. 


Attention may be drawn to the difficulty of building sul 
structures in the confined space allotted. In some cases 
the stanchions had to be made in short lengths and threaded - 
down through the roof and floors of the existing buildings. 
How accurate was the work and the setting out is shown 
by the fact that when the floor beams finally were fixed — 
between stanchions they proved to be dead level vie 
any adjustment whatever. ; 

The foundations consist of steel grillages cone 
into the sandstone which forms the bedrock of this district. 
Some of the loads on a single foundation amounted fo 
600 tons. 

Stanchions used internally are of cruciform section, 
built up of a central rolled steel joist, to the web of which 
two other joists are rivetted at right angles, the necessary 
strength being obtained by the addition of flange plates in 
proportion to the load. Wall stanchions are of box section, 
and consist of two heavy channels with adequate plating. 
Messrs. John Booth & Sons, Hulton Steel Works, Bolton, 
were responsible for the supply and erection of all the 
structural steelwork included in both designs. 


Notes and Comments. 


The Bank of England. 
Mr. Delissa Joseph, writing to “‘ The Times ” 
subject of the Bank of England, says :— 


One cannot help feeling that the building would greatly gain 
if the roof storeys, whether one or two, were abandoned, and 
Square storeys in stone substituted. 

The probable reason for the introduction of roof storeys is 
that, the Bank authorities demanding the maximum accom- 
modation, the architects have been obliged, under the provisions 
of the Building Act, to keep the square portion of their building 
down to 80 feet with two roof storeys above. If this is so, i 
is one more argument for the relaxation of the antiquated pro- 
visions under the Act of 1894, because it is obvious that, if higher 
buildings, which you have permitted me to advocate in your 
columns for some years, had been sanctioned, the new buildings 
for the Bank could have been carried up square and the roof 
storeys dispensed with, whilst, as the new buildings are con- 
siderably recessed from the main frontages, there would have 
been no loss of light, air, or amenity to the surrounding buildings. 


on the 


We agree with Mr. Joseph that the buildings would gain 
by the elimination of the roof storeys and the substitution 
of stone, but the Building Acts are hard masters befaa 
which we all have to bow. 


The 46} Hours Week. 

According to figures made out by the London Master 
Builders’ Association, the proportion of the various trades 
working the agreed 464 hours week in London is as follows : 
Bricklayers, 414 per cent. ; carpenters and joiners, 60 per 
cent. ; . pladterers, 25 per cent.; plumbers, 75 per cent. ; 
masons, 20 per cent. ; wood cutting machinists, 80 per 
cent. ; painters, 83 per cent. ; scaffolders, timbermen and 
labourers, 75 percent. The great variation of these figures 
from 20 per cent. to 83 per cent. is a curious feature We 
should have thought that men in the outdoor occupations, 
such as masons and bricklayers, who are standing out for 

“ wet time ” should be, if anything, more ready to make use 
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of “ dry time * by working a little longer to make up the 
average, but this does not seem to be the case. We hope 
the partial deadlock as to the length of the working day 
will be ended in some satisfactory manner before long, 
as it seems to promote an amount of friction which, 
candidly, is not worth while. 


Sir Alfred Mond’s Remedy for Unemployment. 


We wish that a position could have been found for 
Sir Alfred Mond within the present Cabinet, for quite 
ypart from politics Sir Alfred has shown himself to be an 
vble administrator, having an unusually keen perception 
of economic problems and their solutions. 

As Minister of Health he proved his ability and “ delivered 
he goods,” saving the country a great deal of money and 
bringing down the cost, not only of housing, but outside 
yuilding, with a rush. His suggested scheme for dealing 
vith unemployment is, as far as we can see, one which is 
unply secured against abuse and one which would un- 
loubtedly help both the worker and industry. It might also 
n many cases lead to a slight reduction on selling prices, 
mabling us to compete more readily with our rivals on 
he world’s markets. We hope that this proposal will be 
idopted by the Government ; if it has weak points, which 
ve have not discovered, these can probably be met. 
[here can be little doubt that immense moral good, quite 
ypart from materia! or industrial results, would arise if 
. large proportion of the unemployed were reabsorbed 
n industrial occupations. 


Our Dilemma. 


We have recently received a blue print and short de- 
cription of a novel steel house from a correspondent in 
sheffield. We are not certain whether it is an elaborate 
oke or the serious effort of an earnest enthusiast, but 
t interested us so much that we wrote back asking for 
» black and white print, which we could publish in our 
ages, but our letter was returned by the postal authorities 
ecause of its insufficient address. Briefly, the house 
llustrated consists of two parts, a fixed annex containing 
small kitchen, bath room and porch, next to which is a 
arge cylinder, which moves on friction rollers at the bottom 
nd has two floors. One of these forms a sitting-room 
vith chairs and tables, clamped down to the floor, the 
hairs sliding backwards and forwards and the table 
rranged to swivel round. Opposite to this, and forming 
he ceiling of the sitting-room, is the bedroom, which is 
ut into its place at night by giving the cylinder a half 
evolution. The bed, like the tables of the sitting-room, 
‘fixed, being covered during the daytime by tin sheeting 
tamped to resemble Gobelin’s tapestry. The stove and 
upboards are fixed to stand clear of the floor so that they 
re placed in bed or sitting room as either of these occupy 
he lower position. The idea is interesting or it may 
e an elaborate joke, but if the author sees this note we 
hall be much obliged if he will send us a drawing we can 
eproduce, as we feel sure our readers will appreciate it, 
$ we do. 


The R.I.B.A. Dinner. 


Most of the architects speaking at the R.I.B.A. annual 
imer were keenly sensible of the satisfaction felt by those 
tho have worked for and attained an end they had in view, 
nd no one would wish to dispute their right to congratulat> 
hemselves. Mr. Gotch undoubtedly has occupied a 
ifficult position and used his influence with tact and dis- 
retion. As the first provincial President Mr. Gotch has 
ontinued the work which the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse 
laugurated, and brought the provincial societies into much 
loser touch with the Institute, a movement which will be 
teatly facilitated by the provisions of the New Charter, 
hich give greatly increased representation to the provinces. 
he effect of all the changes now made cannot be gauged 
rT some years, but there is no disposition on the part of 
ny section of members in the Institute to hamper the 
forts of the majority. The best of any of the 
seeches was doubtless that of Lord Sumner, who, in 
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reference to the definitions of Art, indulged in some 
delightfully witty analysis. Those listening to Lord Sumner 
when he speaks on any subject have to exercise caution 
if they want to catch a train, for in the interest he 
arouses one forgets the passage of time. Mr. Norman, in 
dealing with the vexed question of Waterloo Bridge, 
gave a very strong defence of the course of action adopted 
by the London County Council. Those who are called 
to deal with such questions with authority are not in the 
happiest position if they mind criticism, for they are bound 
to meet with plenty. 


Architecture Club Dinner. 


The gathering was, as usual, pleasantly informal in 
ciaracter. Thechairman said that the Club proposed to hold 
a small exhibition in the autumn in the Galleries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The work shown would be 
limited to illustrations of recent architectural work and 
decorative schemes. With reference to the subject of 
Waterloo Bridge, to which every speaker alluded, the 
chairman said that expert opinion was against the destruc- 
tion of the present structure. His Grace the Duke of Atholl, 
K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., etc., etc., in the course of his speech, 
remarked that there were two sides to the question: the 
retention of a beautiful structure, and the practical con- 
siderations relative to the solving of the traffic congestion— 
difficulties which pulling down the present bridge would 
not in any way help to solve. The adoption of a three- 
level arrangement—the underground, present streets and 
overhead levels—might provide an adequate solution. 
The mixing of slow and fast transit facilities was bound to 
lead to congestion. 

Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., in a short speech, suggested 
that American, French or Italian engineers should be 
consulted if our men failed to produce a scheme by which 
the present beautiful structure could be saved and repaired. 

Professor C: H. Reilly, O.B.E., M.A., etc., mentioned 
some historical facts in connection with the opening 
ceremony of the bridge in 1817, on which occasion the 
designer, John Rennie, refused a knighthood. He also 
thought that too little consideration had been paid to the 
fact that Waterloo Bridge represented the national war 
memorial for the fallen heroes in the Napoleonic wars. 

Mr. KE. Cruttwell, M.Inst.C.E., etc., responded to the 
toast of the evening in a well studied speech, which, unfor- 
tunately, was hardly sufficiently audible. Mr. Harley H. 
Dalrymple-Hay, M.Inst.C.E., made a convincing speech 
in support of the possibility of underpinning the existing 
structure. He supported his contentions with a mass of well 
reasoned technical data. 

The second toast of the evening, “‘ Architecture and the 
Press,’ was proposed by the Rt. Hon. the Viscount Lee of 
Fareham, G.C.S.I., P.C., G.B.E., K.C.B. In the course of 
a witty speech, the gist of which was based on his lordship’s 
inability to understand why or how architecture and the 
Press could have any points in common. He realised that 
the Press had done much for architecture, but saw no 
evidence of architecture having done anything for the Press. 

Mr. John Walter, M.A., responded with some references 
to the facts concerning the association of the Press and 
architecture in early Egyptian times. 


SHEFFIELD.—The City Architect has prepared plans for the 
erection of 22 houses of brick construction fronting on Norwood 
Road, Pitsmoor. C. W. Alflat, builder, of 9 Grimesthorpe 
Road, has secured the contract. 


SoutHaMeTon.—Messrs. J. H. & W. Mangan, architects, of 
Preston, have in hand the preparation of plans for the erection 
of a new church of St. Boniface, on a site on Shirley Road, 
Shirley. A start on the building operations is shortly to be 
commenced. 

Wican.—Messrs. Woolworths, Ltd., of Kingsway, London, 
have secured buildings in Standishgate, formerly the Royal 
Hotel, for conversion into store premises; the plans have been 
prepared by their own staff architect. Work on the demolition 
is commencing. 
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Economics and Mass Housing. 
By J. H. Bennetts, A.I.0.B. 


The Ministry of Health is to be congratulated in adopting 
the practical recommendation of the Committee on New 
Methods of House Construction, viz., the offer of a £250 
prize for the best and most economical system of shuttering 
or equivalent suitable for use in connection with poured or 
in situ cottages. If the best methods are later made 
public, the money will surely have been wisely laid out in 
the public interest. The burden the country is carrying 
as result of the unhoused and unemployed, coupled with 
heavy income tax and district rates, are, amongst other 
factors, vital causes demanding a full investigation as to 
ways and means of meeting the present situation, if only 
in a semi-economic way, by exploiting every business avenue 
for encouraging the adoption of mass housing schemes. 
The latter (whatever the nature of construction) cannot be 
much longer delayed, and the successful winners of the 
f 
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different designs of cottages; adaptability for use with 
cavity walls, etc.’ Other clauses dealing with estimates 
of new method proposals will be touched on later. Untold 
good must accrue from the publicity point alone, for many 
people may not yet have realised that economic forces are 
at work, which call for brickwork being largely superseded 
in the cheaper types of constructional work. The country’s 
cost in maintaining so many unskilled workmen ; the abun- 
dance of suitable waste minerals ; increased coal; trans- 
port ; labour and other charges in brick making operations 
(so much in excess of former days) are all factors which will 
be reviewed from time to time in subsequent years, and 
comparisons made with a view to coming to grips with the 
present costly way of meeting the unemployed problem, 
and at the same time introducing into constructional 
methods other available and cheaper building materials. 
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competition may look forward to rendering service of real 
worth to their country. An effort to win the. prize is 
worthy of the best applications of any and every citizen 
of our country, and especially so to every professional 
member or craftsman directly or indirectly interested in 
the future success of building industry generally. The 
general conditions and application form are available to 
all interested on application to the Ministry of Health 
Office, clause 3 of which reads as follows :-— 

‘“ EKconomy: the production of a satisfactory finish on 
the external and internal faces of the wall, with the 
minimum of further treatment :—the ease with which the 
shuttering can be fixed, moved and re-fixed by other then 
“skilled men; the durability in use; facility for use with 


providing the necessary houses for the people. The 
resources of the country are all in favour of supplementing 
existing methods of building brick shell houses with 
concrete, because of the plentiful supply of suitable varymg 
aggregates. It is quite safe to state that suitable concrete 
aggregate is available from various kinds of mineral waste 
in no less than 80 per cent. of the home counties. The 
colliery districts throughout the land have their unsightly 
heaps of debris in the form of pit shale and foul coal, the 
greater proportion of which could be turned into g0° 

concrete aggregate, and the number of unemployed in the 
local areas appreciably reduced by the process operations, 
as well as by later use during actual building operations. 
N.B.—Being fire clay from the coal measures, it burns into 
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a biscuit colour, instead of bright red colour, but this does 
not to-day, as formerly, in any way detract from its use, 
besides which its fire resisting properties are enhanced. 
Many colliery firms without cheap local tipping centres 
have adopted this practice for many years, as for instance : 
Whitwick Collieries, Coalville; Holly Hall Collieries, 
nr. Dudley ; Llay Hall Collieries, nr. Wrexham. 

The iron slag heaps so much in evidence between Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton, Wigan, Barrow-in-Furness, 
North Yorkshire, as Sheffield, Stockton-on-Tees, Middles- 
brough district on the way to Saltburn, to say nothing 
of the Bristol and South Wales areas. Practically 
all the grey slag lying in unsightly heaps is suitable 
for concrete aggregate, while the black slag is admirably 
suited for road pitching. The lay mind in such dis- 
tricts is often puzzled to understand why slag should 
be left to cool off in such heavy irregular blocks, when 
it could, with little extra labour, be run into useful and 
regular building or other blocks by pouring into sand 
moulds while in a molten state, or reduced to concrete 
aggregate by adding water to it while being drawn from 
the smelting furnace. Or again, why local authorities 
controlling those districts should keep their crushing plant 
equipment in their stock-yards, when such plant might be 
usefully employed in commission, and ease rates and the 
unemployed payments of the district by crushing and 
marketing good concrete aggregate and road making 
macadam, or even any good standard type of concrete 
building block not demonstrated. The previous obser- 
vations as regards easing rates; the present shortage in 
building materials; and assisting the unemployed, applies 
equally to the waste random stone that can be seen lying 
as waste mineral throughout the country, practically from 
Cornwall to Edinburgh, Bristol, Forest of Dean, Shrewsbury, 
Wales, Flint, Derbyshire, Lancashire and Yorkshire, all 
being abundantly served with suitable stone for crushing 
into concrete aggregate. Where the aforementioned 
ageregates are not available, sand, gravel or ballast is 
often obtainable locally in large quantities, as at Norton-on- 
Tees, Frampton, Herts, Essex, Middlesex, Kent, etc., etc. 
It is conditions such as the foregoing which are forcing an 
issue regarding brick substitution, with a view to exploiting 
them in the public interest. 

The near future will no doubt provide cases of enterprise 
on the part of the several local authorities, by either loaning 
or directly putting their stone crushing and screening 
plants into commission for the purpose of satisfying local 
requirements regarding suitable concrete aggregate at cheap 
local rates, cutting out heavy transport charges. Again, 
given tubular or other scaffolding of the type fixed vertical 
and complete to accommodate facing boards being attached 
to the inside vertical members of the scaffolding, there is 
no reason why suitable concrete blocks should not be 
made and seasoned at the quarry site, ready for con- 
-veying to the actual building site and laying in actual 
wall position. A brush laid grout joint would provide 
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the necessary bed joints while all vertical joints could be 
filled with poured grout. 

When local authorities can be induced to take action on 
the foregoing lines, much will. have been done towards 
easing the present situation with regard to housing shortage, 
and also in the direction of bringing the day of economic 
rents a little nearer. 

Waste minerals of the foregoing classes could be crushed 
and screened by the local authorities easily for ls. per ton, 
and ought to be supplied to the builders of the local areas 
at ls. 6d. per ton. The basis of ls. 6d. per ton at say, 
60 tons per each artisan’s dwelling as against 11s. 6d. per 
ton for aggregate introduced from outside districts, would 
account for a capital saving in the neighbourhood of 
£30 per house—quite apart from the saving accruing by 
the employment of semi and unskilled workmen, to say 
nothing about the increased business of the local tradesmen. 
The need of the country to-day is the introduction of a 
sound, economic and efficient method of concrete centering, 
suitable in every way for lending itself to standardisation, 
and for general use in mass housing propositions, some 
indestructible standardised method that could be hired 
from scaffolding plant firms, framed to accommodate 
itself to honour present ruling practices and customs. 
Some such system would surely ease the present burden of 
taxation, by making existing dormant capital yield a 
proportion of interest monies. 

The Ministry of Health published a statement a little time 
back to the effect the country had 200,000 plots of land laid 
out to accommodate artisan’s dwellings, provided with roads 
and sewers ready for building. The collective amount of 
capital lying dormant in such schemes must reach a 
fabulous sum. Take the following figures (not necessarily 
right to within £100,000), but sufficient to enable the lay 
mind to visualise the present situation :—Assume land for 
example 200,000 houses has been purchased at an averaged 
price of £100 per acre in town, suburbs and country 
districts in the following proportions a modest amount 
when land for 150,000 houses has been laid out at 


£ 

12 to the acre, say 12,500 acres at £100 1,250,000 
Assume land for 50,000 has been laid out at 

8 to the acre, say 6,250 acres at £100 625,000 
Assume normal cost of laying out the plots at 

say £1 perhouse  .. ye ae 200,000 
Assume normal cost of forming the roads at 

say £25 per house 5,000,000 


Assume frontage of houses at say 10 yards each = 
2,000,000 yards of water main ee ] 
2,000,000 yards of gas or electricity % 

2,000,000 yards of sewers and surface, fhe eet eM 
water gullies 2 Se Ue 


Approximate amount of dormant capital in- 


volved, say £8,075,000 
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The yearly interest on £8,075,000 at £ 
4i per cent., say 363,375 
Interest loss over 3 years period—approxi- 


mate total £1,090,125 


To demonstrate the above figures are not unreasonable, 
a definite case may be quoted of a district within a 15-mile 
radius of London, where £21,000 has been invested in laying 
out a building site for just over 200 artisans’ dwelling 
houses, of which up to recently only 10 had been built, 
and where the ratepayers are, and have for some time, 
paid a 3d. instead of the maximum ld. rate. On the basis 
of £20,000 for 200 house plots the actual plots in their 
present condition have cost somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of £100 each. Assuming the existing 200,000 house plots 
up and down the country have cost anything like the same 
amount, there must have been an outlay in the country of 
something in the neighbourhood of £20,000,000, instead of 
the aforementioned modest figure of £8,075,000, which at 
4} per cent. interest should be worth £900,000 per annum 
if interest has been paid on that amount only since 1921, 
say three years rates and taxes have borne the burden to 
the extent of a nett £2,700,000. To the foregoing figure 
it is fair and reasonable to-add the loss accruing from 
unemployed payments :—in view of the fact that mass 
production for 200,000 houses on plots available can be 
undertaken for £400 each by private building firms, and 
at the same time produce artisans’ dwellings having good, 
sound, commonsense concrete construction, yielding a 
60-year life, and equal to absorbing 75 per cent. of unskilled 
labour in the constructional section, combined with at 
least 50 per cent. unskilled labour in the preparation of 
building materials, producing on the 50-50 basis of a £400 
cottage, viz., constructional labour, £200; material supply, 


£200. 
75 per cent. of £200 labour .. £150 
50 per cent. of £200 material £100 


£250 distributed to men 
earning in the neighbourhood of £3 per week, gives approxi- 
mately 83 man weeks per each dwelling house. 


On the question of unemployment payments alone at 
£1 the country benefits in the relief of tax to the extent 
of £83, on every cottage so built, quite apart from the 
divide and social advantages to the community accruing 
therefrom. Taking the three years interest loss of 
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£2,700,000 at £400 per house, it represents 6,750 houses 
out of the present lost interest amount alone. £2,700,000 
distributed on a £100 subsidy basis represents 27,000 
houses reduced to tenant owners to £300 each, the 
economic rent for which can be reasonably met by thousands 
of the artisans’ class, at present discontented for want of 
housing accommodation. 
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pad Fa 

Assume result of three years net loss to 

the country in interest alone as per 
foregoing detail | : ae 

[he erection of 27,000 houses on this 

basis would show a net relief in the 


2,700,000 0 0 


payment of unemployed benefits to | sea a . 3 
the extent of 27,000 x £83 = for one Borin 0 6 
year. Lying dormant for three years, eng: ; 

c J 


say te S. : a ee 


Rough total giving approximate estimate 
of country’s direct loss over three 
years period, say .. £9,423,000 0 0 


The foregoing data suggests that the conditions and 
ime are ripe for the introduction of Mass Housing Schemes 
eing undertaken in the country’s interest, and if the 
Jommittee on New Methods of House Construction now 
itting can bring to a successful issue their current practical 
reposition of concrete shuttering, it could easily be made 
he stepping stone to the introduction of wider practical 
ssues, such as for instance the asset to the country of :— 

(1) A Standard Specification for house building based 
m good, sound building construction and practice which 
yy Act of Parliament would be accepted in any and every 
istrict, and override so many of the obsolete local building 
ye-laws, which controlling officials make irritating by 
igidly adhering to same in terms of the letter rather than 
he spirit, even when demonstrations of good practice are 
iven. An act on these lines would be in favour of Mass 
lousing Schemes. We require some neutral authority, 
ay, some architect of standing, who could interpret the 
ight procedure as between: a small builder and local 
ouncil officials, especially when delay means failure of 
esults to such builders. 

(2) The use and encouragement of local professional 
arvices and labour in every possible district, as local 
rchitects, surveyors, solicitors, accountants, estate agents, 
uilders’ merchants, builders, craftsmen and labourers. 
he war days and methods then employed are no longer 
ecessary, but experience of those days and methods need 
ot be lost to the country. For that reason the need of 
1ethod and routine could surely be so simply framed and 
andardised as to make use of local labour in many cases. 

Local enterprise could be encouraged and interested, 
hile building professional men in all the professions con- 
erned would get the advantage of any effort they made. 
he “Cleeway”’ Public Utility Society, comprised of 
orking men engaged on building homes for themselves 
1 Richmond, Surrey, is a unique and practical demonstra- 
on of what can be accomplished to ease the housing 
lortage without being a charge on the local rates. Efforts 
ke the latter are worthy of the maximum support possible 
y local authorities in their own interests, for they have 
dod security, and are relieved of subsequent unknown 
Mmitments, such as rent collection, repairs to property 
nd the like. Schemes of this character should not be 
irassed, but encouraged by local authorities. 


By the medium of local authorities rendering the fullest 
assistance to public utility societies of this type they are 
encouraging the policy of tenant ownership houses and 
stablising a sound constitutional order of society rather 
than giving rein to improved ideas of the extremist kind. 

With the introduction of mass housing proposals under 
standardised bye-laws applying in every local area,: it 
should be possible for the’ Government to guarantee. an 
artisan’s house in any district of England to any person 
who could and would deposit £50, and sign an agreement 
to pay fixed rental charges over a period of years on a 
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tenant ownership basis. It would be all to the good if it 
could be arranged on a definite all-in commitment amount 
of say £400 per cottage and land. 

Definite commitment amounts are practically a necessary 
feature in any and every successful housing scheme, 

The individual, the private and limited firms with 
housing schemes pending, the local, district, town, city 
and rural authorities all want to know (and rightly so) the 
extent of their commitment. As soon as any Government 
devises some method in which the uneconomic overburden 
of such commitments is borne evenly by the community, 


ss 
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Again, we might assume the inclusive constructional 
value of non-parlour artisan dwelling labour and material 
at £400 per house under mass production, yielding 200,000 
houses at £400 each and involving £80,000,000 capital. 
Then an outlay of £1,000,000 is equal to providing 2,500 
houses, exclusive of land purchase, road making and 
sewage schemes, plots for all of 200,000 houses are stated 
as in existence. : : if 

The mass housing proposals could embrace 80 centres, 
each laid out to circulate £1,000,000 in negotiating the 
erection of 2,500 houses, within a radius of, say, 5, 10 or 
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we shall begin to make progress in housing and unemploy- 
ment proposals. 

The question of evenly taxing the people of the country 
for the uneconomic balance of such schemes would surely 
be the fairest way of dealing with those people who will 
not incur their fair quota of expense to relieve the burden 
of communities who are carrying more than their fair share. 

To visualise mass housing proposals for say 200,000 
houses for which plots are practically available, it would 
not be difficult to divide the country into 80 districts, and 
further sub-divide those districts into 1,600 areas. 


15 miles of each central depot, sub-divided into, say, 20 
lots of 125 houses at each operating centre. 

Allow 15 months for the expenditure of £1,000,000 on 
constructing 2,500 houses in 20 localities in each of the 


- 80 main divisions, making a grand total of 200,000 houses. 


Allow a period of say three months for starting and 
winding up the centres, leaving a net working year of 
365 days. Then the completed houses would work out at 
the averaged rate of say 6°85 houses per day (including 
Sundays and holidays) at each of the 80 centres, making a 
total of say 548 complete houses per day, when the fully 
organised scheme was working. 

The initial capital available on the £50 deposit proposal 
for 2,500 houses equals £125,000 at each of the centres. 

£1,000,000 expenditure with mass production on the 
basis of 24 per cent. for administration allows £25,000; 
it being safe to state, however small a contractor’s business 
is (even if organised and negotiated on the actual building 
site), it will not be more economical than 24 per cent. for 
administration establishment charges. . 

To return to the question of brick shell substitutes. 

A considerable amount of prejudice has been created 
against concrete walling on account of condensation, to 
which many examples are subject. The question of con- 
densation presents no real difficulty. The writer of this 
article has had under observation a sample of patent con- 
crete which is impervious, and further, which is impervious 
because its specific gravity is less than that of water. A 
sample has been floating in water under observation for th 
past four weeks. , 

The concrete referred to is being demonstrated at 
Wembley Exhibition. It is honeycombed with minute 
regular air pockets, which reduce the specific gravity of the 
cement at, say, 2°2 per cent. to less than that of water. 
The addition of a percentage of prepared lime has been 
demonstrated as of no detriment to the concrete. Its 
insulating properties eliminate condensation troubles; 
make the work damp proof and fire proof, besides obviating 
the need for forming outside walls with a cavity. _ 

The nature of the material suggests to the reader that 
there is much less condensation with broken brick aggregate 
than with Thames ballast. When clients can be satisfied 
with a concrete containing voids, instead of wanting all 
such voids filled with fine sand, the question of con- 
densation will be appreciably reduced in other concretes 
made from Thames ballast, stone and the like. 
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Competition News. 
WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE HospIrat. 


The Board of Management of the Wolverhampton and 
Staffordshire Hospital invite competitive designs from 
architects for a proposed new Outpatient and Casualty 
Department. The Board have appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Sunderland, to act as their assessor. Pre- 
miums of £200, £150 and £100 are offered. Conditions 
of the Competition can be obtained from the undersigned 
on payment of one guinea, which sum will be returned 
on receipt of a bona fide design. 

W. H. Harper, 
House Governor and Secretary. 
Wolverhampton and Staffordshire Hospital. 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 


An interesting and comprehensive Exhibition of Arts and 
Crafts will be held on May 30, 31 and June 1, at Marylebone 
Hall, Hotel Great Central, Marylebone Road, N.W., by the 
International Fellowship in Arts and Crafts. Open from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Official opening by Dr. J. H. Cousins, the 
Principal of the Theosophical University, Adyar, Madras, India, 
at 6.15 p.m., May 30. The aim of this Fellowship is to co- 
operate, through work for beauty, with work for Brotherhood, 
and to investigate the hidden forces which lie behind artistic 
expression. ‘This lends a special interest to its activities and 
links it up with the general trend of the age towards the unifi- 
cation of life and the discovery of new values in art. 


Archeological Note. 


A find of archeological interest has been made at the beautifu 
early-Norman parish church at Peasmarsh, Sussex. 

When opening up the ground for the purpose of underpinning 
the south-east buttresses of the chancel, a stone was exposed 
bearing a carving of what looks like a stag. It is probably one 
of the foundation stones of the original level of the church, and 
is considered to be of Saxon workmanship. Though the church 
is not mentioned in the Domesday Book (a.p. 1086), the char- 
acter of its unique chancel arch shows that it must have existed 
about that period, and it contains several Saxon characteristics. 
Among these are several bas-reliefs of animals which, like the one 
now discovered, were dear to the Saxon workmen. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
May 22, 1875. 
InpIAN ARCHZOLOGY. 

According to the ‘“ Pall Mall Gazette,” among other duties 
undertaken by the Indian Government is antiquarian research 
into the more important architectural remains of the empire. 
The Society of Arts has the credit of having originated the 
plan of systematically examining these records of the past, which 
was taken up as a serious task some years ago for various parts 
of the Indian peninsula. The Bengal Government had the care 
of this architectural survey as regarded the temples of Orissa, 
and the first results are now published in a folio volume prepared 
by Baboo Rajendralala Mitra, an able native archeologist. The 
work is said to cover an enormous area of research, and contains, 
among other sections of great value, an elaborate comparison of 
early Indian with Egyptian and Greek art, showing that in 
correctness of drawing it far surpassed the former, and was 
beyond any of the other ancient schools in much of the execution 
of the details. Perspective was not fully understood by those 
who sculptured the groups on the Orissan temples, but attempts 
were made to use it by reducing the proportions of objects distant 
from the front ; and such absurdities as the Egyptian mode of 
Tepresenting the importance of a king by making him larger than 
his attendants nowhere appear. Drapery, again, which is only 
outlined in Egyptian and early Greek sculpture, as in the 
Assyrian, is delineated with perfect success by the unknown 
artists of Orissa. They attended also specially to those contrasts 
of light and shade which were unknown to their distant rivals, 
projections and depressions being used in the most skilful way 
—such as an intricate system of carving on the mouldings of 
columns, for instance, to throw the light into a variety of shades. 
The Baboo’s work treats the whole subject exhaustively, his 
five chapters dealing successively with the history of Indian 
architecture, its general principles, its details, the social condition 
of the builders of the temples, and their successive forms of 
religious worship; and his execution of each of these portions 
is much praised. 
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Book Reviews. 


“Mural Decorations of Pompeii.” By Pierre Gusman. B. T. 
Batsford. £2 10s. 

This portfolio contains thirty-two colour plates with a descrip- 
tive index. Many of the plates are of undoubted value; the 
colour harmonies have been faithfully reproduced and should 
inspire many artists and decorators to produce some new 
schemes. Whilst, of course, the material is well known, pre- 
sented in this form it should find new friends and be appreciated 
by those who have already found inspiration from Pompeii. 


“Printed Fabrics of Persia and India,” designed by Ober- 
kampf, is a portfolio of thirty-six plates, many of which contain 
a number of motifs. To-day architects are frequently called 
upon to design decorative schemes, and the above two port- 
folios will supply them with a wide range of differing styles. 


Designers are ever on the hunt for data which will supply 
them with inspirations. It is a well-known fact that at times 
the slightest suggestion will set in motion a new train of thought 
which has produced a wide range of new designs. 


Steel and Sharp Practices. 


In the issue dated May 16 of ‘‘ The Ironmonger” a very 
earnest warning is published under the above title. We read 
that this enterprising journal has been engaged in exposing a 
number of cases, and under the title of “‘ The Tool Steel Comedy ”’ 
has published seventeen specially written articles, with editorial 
comments on the subject. In all, over thirty foreign firms have 
had their methods exposed. In the issue of May 16 the writer 
gives a graphic account of the usual procedure, which should 
enable all who are in the early stages of such transactions to 
be able to effectively guard themselves against future rude 
awakenings, and further protect all those who might be visited 
by representatives who offer the impossible from Continental 
producers. 


Property Sale. 


To all who reverence Art and cherish the memory of those 
who have made their name famous in its pursuit, the announce- 
ment that the Sale by Auction of the delightful house, the home 
of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A., at 34 Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood, is to take place early in July, 
should cause considerable interest. The property is freehold, 
and the present owner has entrusted the sale to Messrs. Hampton 
& Sons, of 20 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, who dealt with the 
property previously on the death of its creator. 

Sir Lawrence is said to have expended well over £70,000 upon 
the property, and the house is replete with artistic examples 
of the highest workmanship, and, planned by one master mind, 
the whole is complete to a degree extremely rare. The property 
extends to about three-quarters of an acre and the house is 
surrounded by a fine garden, containing many trees. The 
feature of the interior is the Byzantine Studio and the Atrium 
with marble impluvium. Another room contains the embellish- 
ments originally decorating a small merchant hall in Gouda and 
brought from Holland. It would be a thousand pities to disturb 
the lofty repose and high artistic level of this most interesting 
house and it is to be hoped that it will pass into appreciative 
hands. 


Scholarships in Architecture. 

The L.C.C. Education Committee report that, arising out of 
a conference held by the R.I.B.A. at which a representative of 
the education officer was present, a suggestion has been made 
by the Board of Architectural Education of the Institute that 
the Council should refer to the Board all applications from 
students for scholarships in architecture for report on their order 
of merit to the Council. The Board state that if some arrange- 
ment of this sort can be arrived at it would enable them to draw 
the attention of students in the schools of architecture recog- 
nised by the Institute to the scholarships more easily, and the 
Board would also be able to include the scholarships in their 
approved lists for the profession. The Education Committee 
agrees to this. 


The death took place at his residence on Thursday of last week 
of Mr. William Lobin Trant Brown, F.R.I.B.A., in his sixtieth 
year. 
: The Ministry of Health are to hold an inquiry on Tuesday, 
May 26, into the Skegby Rural District Council’s application to 
borrow £17,800 for works of sewerage and sewage disposal. 
The Council’s engineers are Messrs. W. H. Radford & Son, of 
Nottingham and Chatham. 
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Art Galleries. 


FROM VOLTATIRE’S CANDIDE. Anan OpDLE. 


Woodcuts in colours by M. Bresslern-Roth, the Fine Art 
Society, 148 New Bond Street, W.1. These coloured 
woodcuts are quite exceptional in quality and merit and 
should be seen by all who are interested in this art. The 
technique and colour harmonies have been arranged in a 


masterly manner. The artist has attempted much and has 
scored many successes. : 


Roland Strasser’s Exhibition of sketches and paintings at 


the Paterson Gallery, 5 Old Bond Street, are the direct 


result of a visit to the Far Hast. At times his mannerism jg 


“THE EXASPERATED TROWSERS,” By Aan ODLzE. 


Messrs, Joan Austen, Harry CxuarKe, ALAN ODLE and AusTIn SPARE are exhibiting a delightful collection of Book 
Illustrations at the St. George’s Gallery, 32 George Street, Hanover Square, which should on no account be missed by 
lovers of original work. 


May 22, 1925. 


iclined to become rather wearisome, and seen from a 
istance his technique at times refuses to fuse and blend 
ggether sufficiently to disclose his intentions. In the 
utalogue a picture described as “* The Ming Tombs ” looks 
ke nothing at all. When Mr. Strasser has been interested 
different human types he gives of his very best which is 
ndoubtedly good. 
One is somewhat sorry to have missed reviewing the 
xhibition of pictures and studies by Robert Christie and 
irs. Lily Wrangel Christie, recently held at the Gieves 
rt Gallery, 22 Old Bond Street, W.1. Many of the pic- 
ies were of considerable interest, but ratherJtoo many 
ere shown. Artists at times are, apparently, unable to 


AN ALLEGORY BRONZE GROUP. 
ALLAN Howes, R.B.S., Sculptor. 


sualise the public’s point of view, or torealise that anything 
dering on the possibility of producing weariness is bound 
have an adverse effect upon the whole exhibition. 
An Exhibition. of water colours, illustrating The 
viera, Hardy Country, etc., by Mrs. A. J. Davies (Dorothy 
‘ickett), Walker Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, W.1. 
is show is well worth visiting. The artist paints in a free 
id attractive style, just sufficient detail is suggested 
trectly to supply each picture with individual interest. 
ich picture is painted with a definite purpose. An effective 
ndering of lakeland and mountain scenery is to be found 
No. 31, “‘ Morning on Grassmere.”” The humid atmosphere 
typical and yet so frequently omitted from these views 
effectively introduced in this instance. 
An Exhibition of water-colour drawings of France and 
aly by W. H. Y. Titcomb, R.W.A., R.B.C., Walker 
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Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, W.1. Some of the successful 
pictures are Quimperlé, Brittany, The Fondamento dei 
Mendicante, Venice, Vannes, Brittany, Villefranche des 
Martiques Oleron, The Pyrenees. The artist has perhaps 
shown too many works, his technique only at times 
produces splendid pictures. 

Exhibition of Hunting Field Sketches, Leicestershire, 
1924-25, and of the Grand National, by Charles Simpson, 
R.I., R.O.1., The Fine Art Society, Ltd., 148 New Bond 
Street, W.1. To those interested in this subject the artist 
makes a very strong appeal, the choice of surroundings 
are very happily selected and truthfully painted. All the 
pictures illustrate possible and interesting events. Mr. 
Simpson is not content with painting real horses and hunting 
scenes, but introduces many charming tones, which con- 
tribute an additional value to his work. 

An Exhibition of water colours of Venice and Liguria 
in Sun and Mist, by Helen L. Cochrane, The Fine Art Society, 
Ltd., 148 New Bond Street, W. Drawings of great talent 
and variety of treatment characterises this exhibition, and 
it would be impossible to overstate the pleasure derived 
from a visit to the gallery further. Amongst such an array 
of good work it is quite invidious to make any preferences. 

The Paintings of Spain and Hungary by Segismundo 
De Nagy are on view at Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Sons, 
Ltd., 155 New Bond Street, W.1. Red and green are the 
predominating colours in this artist s work and exhibition. 
A general sameness of treatment prevails and the choice of 
frames is in most cases very unhappy. 

An Exhibition of Portraits by the Duchess of Rutland 
is to be seen at the Brook Street Galleries, New Bond 
Street, W. Her Grace is an artist of considerable talent. 
She imparts refinement and beauty of line to all her por- 
traits. The present collection is for the most part the direct 
result of a recent visit to the United States. Those inter- 
ested in beautiful pencil draughtsmanship should be 
attracted to this Gallery. H.W.M.K. 
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Palace of Arts, Wembley, 1925. 
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APSE DECORATION IN THE BASILICA : 


The whole of the Palace of Arts has been rearranged and 
all the exhibits of last year have been replaced by paintings 
and sculpture which are new to the galleries. Those who 
desire to trace the history of modern British painting will 
find at Wembley in the Palace of Arts, probably the most 
representative collection that has ever been brought together 
under one roof. The galleries themselves give a fine light 
and are very extensive, so much so that the hanging com- 
mittee have been able frequently only to exhibit one row 
of pictures in a gallery and yet render every consideration 
to the Colony or style which the gallery has been appointed 
to illustrate. Visitors will agree that great praise is due to 
the hanging committee. To be able to spend many pleasant 
hours inspecting hundreds of pictures without feeling the 
usual weariness speaks very highly for the arrangement of 
the pictures, which has been able to maintain a continuous 
interest without any apparent effort. 

Mentally, one feels refreshed at the end of the inspection, 
overjoyed at having had a fair opportunity for e»mparing 
the art of yesterday with the art of to-day. Wembley 
will act in a beneficial way to all schools of thought. The 
strivings of the moderns will be better realised, and the last- 
ing beauty of the old schools will be appreciated at its 
correct valuation. Visitors who give time to seriously 
reflect upon the artistic expression of our far reaching 
empire will be satisfied with the splendid efforts that our 
Colonies have made. South African artists have realised 
the wonderful colourings to be seen in their country, the 
contrasts between coastal scenes and those of the veldt. 
The Australians have also contributed a collection in every 
way worthy of that country. Canada seems to have broken 
away from the set pictorial form of artistic expression and 
to have embraced in a wholehearted way the charm of 
decorative methods for depicting the glories of their land. 


GALLERY Z—SOUTH AFRICA. 


No. 2, illustrating the Washerwoman’s Baby, by D. Kay, 
is a clever painting, vigorous in drawing, the face contains 
much detail and is rendered in direct contrast to the 
treatment of the dress, it is just this change of style that 
gives the picture its attractive value. No.5, Banks of the 
Bushman River, by W. G. Wiles, illustrates some good 
sunlight and shadow contrasts rendered in vivid colourings. 
No. 7, Old Oyster Woman, by D. Kay, is characteristic 
of this artist’s work, and contains many fine tone values, 
though one seems to prefer the simplicity of No. 2. Mr. 
W. Paton has sent a beautiful painting, No. 10, called the 
Clay Pit, Natal. No. 14, A Veldt Fire, is a picture with 
realistic colouring rendered in a decorative style. No. 29, 
Old Malay Quarter, Cape Town, by Jack Pieters, loses 
much of its charm through the lack of variety in the 
technique. No. 31, Simon’s Bay from Glencairn, by ©. 
Robinson, one who has seen the country and realised 


Coin Gr4. 


THE COLONISTS, 1825. 
the magnificent sunsets, describes this picture as a splendid 


painting, not in the least overdoing the beauties of nature. 


GALLERY DD—AUSTRALIA. é 
No. 9, Purple Noon’s Transparent Light, by Arthur 


Streeton, lent by the Trustees of the National Art Gallery, 


Victoria, has been seen before in London, but one can never 
tire of such a picture. No. 10, Moonrise, by D. Davis, 
also seems familiar. None will deny the talent and truth 


depicted in this painting. We have not visited Australia 


but can well imagine this picture to be very representative 
of the character of some parts of that continent. No. 68, 
The White Glove, by George W. Lambert, will be recalled 
by many. The artist not so very long ago sailed away from 
the Mother Country and the Chelsea Arts Club. No. 66, 
Dry Weather, by Blamire Young, is a fine piece of work and 
easily leads the mind and imagination into places where 
nature is not kind. No. 33, A Western Valley, by JamesR. 


Jackson, has some beautiful colourings, the distant hills 


have been suggested with their wooded slopes in an effective 
style entirely unlaboured. 

A goodly array of floral subjects are dotted about the 
gallery, some may be counted amongst the best pictures 
shown. 


GALLERY EKE—CANADA. 


On entering this Gallery one is attracted by two picture 


which occupy positions on either side of one of the entrance 


to further galleries, they illustrate the work of Lawren 


Harris and are numbered 2 and 67, the former depicts the 
artist’s impression of the Lake Superior Country, and 
No. 67 illustrates a view taken from a height above the lake. 
They are both modern paintings. Continental art, and 
specially German art, has expressed itself frequently in 
a similar manner. In No. 2 we miss variety in the 


expression of the treatment of the different natural elements, 


hard lines cut up the foreground in not a pleasing manner, 
and these mannerisms are continued over the more distant 


parts of the landscape; in tone values the picture is rich. 


No. 67, Above Lake Superior, is altogether the better effort, 
here we have composition, the mind of the artist seems to 
speak out of the canvas, he would tell us of the mystery and 
beauty of this country; the mountain and distance have 
been rendered successfully. One might have preferred to 
see perhaps three bare tree trunks in the foreground, they 
would have been equally effective in expressing the contrasts 
of nature as the five which now distract the eye from the 
real beauty of the picture. ee 
No. 63, Ice Hummocks, by Alfred Joseph Casson, what 


might have been a really good picture is spoilt by a general 


sameness, the trees in the mid-distance are so alike in con- 
tour as to appear unnatural, whilst snow falling on various 
natural features has a tendency to cover them with a 
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Is your own house 
insured against fire 7 


Or course it is, and you pay 
premiums every year. 


But is it insured against Dry Rot? Dry 
Rot is much more likely to occur than a 
house on fire. 


The entire hidden woodwork of any build- 
ing can be treated with Solignum and thus 
completely protected against any possibility 
of Dry Rot for about 4 per cent. of the 
cost of the building once and for all. Isn’t 
it worth while specifying Solignum for the 
hidden woodwork of every house. 


But it must be Solignum 
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mantle even and like in character to the casual observer, 
to render them so in a picture is to Court criticism. 

No. 59, McGregor Bay, Georgian Bay, by Arthur Lismer, 
must be described as an imaginative picture, the colouring 
is lurid all over and nature is never monotonous. 

No. 12, The Happy Isles, by the same artist, is a curious 
painting, the clouds have been expressed in so similar a 
manner to the rocks that one might: easily imagine that 
there is no horizon, but that. what the artist would have us 
believe to be sky and clouds are in reality a representation 
of a further waste land beyond the mountains. 

No. 8, The Upper Ottawa, near Mattawa, has only one 
fault which rather spoils what otherwise would be a really 
great picture, the tree foliage is too much like those unfor- 
tunate imitation of trees seen in models where wool has been 
used to represent the masses of green. Mr. Franklin 
Carmichael, the artist, is otherwise to be congratulated 
upon a picture full of colour beauty. 


PATLATCH AMONG THE GITKSAN INDIANS, 
LANGDEN KIHN, 


No. 4, Lake of Bays, by Herbert S. Palmer, commands 
our attention and admiration. Here colours blend in 
harmony and the picture is made all the more pleasing 
because nature is depicted truthfully, Mr, Jackson has 
mastered the lessons that modernism would teach artists 
and has blended them with the sympathies of the past. 

No. 58, Evening, Lake Superior, Winter, Hugh G. Jones, 
suffers from a lack of interest; one sees fine colour tones 
depicting different natural effects spoilt by the details 
being rendered in a similar way. 

The decorative panels No. 56 and 62 are quite good. 

No. 53, “Late ‘Winter Morning, Quebec Country,” 
Clarence A. Gagon, is a striking picture and a very successful 
piece of painting of a difficult subject. The artist is appar- 
ently not afraid of colour. Whilst some faults have been 
remarked upon, as a whole the gallery representing Canada’s 
artistic work is filled with exhibits which give great promise, 
the Colony possesses some artists who are fearless and 
unhampered by the traditions that hold up the courage of 
the younger generations in the Mother Country. One might 
say with truth that Canadian Art has great leanings towards 
a decorative form of expression, and in this direction. she 
certainly can give the old country’s artists some food for 
reflection. Many of the exhibits shown in this gallery are 
truly fine efforts in the field of artistic thought, composition 
and expression. H.W.M.K. 
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General News. 

Barnet.—Herts Education Committee are negotiating for 
site in Mays Lane for the erection of an elementary school. 

BatHAm.—Plans passed by Borough Council: 10 houses an 
garages, Mayford Road, for Messrs. R. Bilham & Son; 23 house; 
Fishponds Road, and 5 in Hebden Road, for Messrs. Durling ¢ 
Collins. 

Brprorp.—The Education Committee propose the acquisitio 
of East Lodge, Cardington Road, for conversion into a specia 
school for defective children, ‘ 

BisHop’s StoRTFoRD.—A site is to be acquired by the Hert 
Education Committee for the erection of an elementary school. 

BLACKPOOL.—Instructions have been issued to the architect 
Mr. Edgar D. Dennis, of Blackpool, to complete the plans for ; 
new church of St. Mark’s, Layton,-and invite tenders with a viey 
to starting building operations in July next. The cost is esti 
mated at £15,000. Mr. Halstead Best, architect and surveyor 
of 87, Church Street, has prepared the plans for rebuildin: 
premises in Clifton Street in the occupation of the Leeds Per 
manent Building Society. No contracts are placed. Plan; 
have been approved for alterations to the premises in Birley 
Street for the Union Bank of Manchester, Ltd.;: architect, Mr 
Wade, Birley Street. Messrs. Catterall and Swarbricks’ Brewery 
Ltd., Marshall Street, have had plans approved for new brewery 
premises, offices and stores. The Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd, 
of London, are to erect a petrol service station on Whitegate 
Drive junction, Messrs. Goddard and Taylor, builders, are pro- 
posing to erect 17 houses off Latyon Road, for which plans have 
been approved. Messrs. Williams Deacons Bank, Ltd., of 
Manchester, are to erect three houses and shops on Queen’s 
Drive and Red Bank Road, plans being prepared by Messrs. 
Lumb and Walton, architects, of Clifton Street. Messrs. Boots 
Pure Drug Co., Ltd., are to make alterations to their premises at 
88, Central Drive, 2 and 24, Read’s Avenue; plans prepared by 
our own staff architects. ; 

Bovinepon.—Herts Education Committee have decided to 
acquire a site for the erection of an elementary school. 

BRADFORD.—The Education Committee have authorised the 
preparation of plans for a new department for boys at the 
Margaret McMillan school.—A special committee are considering 
the question of secondary school accommodation.—Plans have 
been prepared for the provision of douche baths at the McMillan 
school.—In connection with the scheme for providing accommo- 
dation for mental defectives the Mental Deficiency Committee 
now recommend proceeding at once with accommodation for 


600 patients instead of 340, at a total cost of £179,000.—The 
Housing Committee have accepted the tender of Messrs. J. H. 


Wood & Co., Ltd., of Leeds, for the erection of 130 houses on 


the Wild steel framed type on the Lower Grange estate at a cost. 
of £56,624 15s.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned the 


scheme for erecting 80 houses at Brierley.—An additional 500 


houses are to be subsidised—Plans passed: 42 houses, Leeds 


Road, Fagley, for Messrs. H. Sugden, Son & Co.; 8 houses, 
St. Helina Road, for Messrs. R. J. Patchett, Ltd. ; 56 houses, 
Highfield Road, for Mr. Alfred Robinson ; 28 houses, Norman 
Avenue, for Mr. J. H. Smith ; 16 houses, Idle Road, for Mr. Alec 
Dickinson ; 10 houses, High Park Drive, for Mr. H. Proctor; 
26 houses, Slack Side Road, for Mr. H. Crowther. 


Catpay.—Cheshire County Education Committee have 
received sanction for a loan of £24,000 for the erection of new 
buildings at the Calday Grange Grammar School. : 
CARLISLE.—Plans passed: Layout of estate, Blackwell Road, 
for Messrs. Benwell & Slack, architects, for Mr. A. Hoogless ; 
extensions to packing room, Westmoreland Street, for Mr. 
S. W. B. Jack, architect, for Messrs. Teesdale & Co., Ltd.— 
plans for laying out an estate at Harraby, for Mr. K. J. Hough, 
are being prepared by Mr. H. E. Scarborough, architect. ; 


Cuiswick.—The Education Committee have decided to provide 


two new elementary schools, one in Beverley Road for 400 


children and another in Staveley Road for 640 children. 

CLaPHAM.—Plans passed by Borough Council: Billiard hall 
and stores, Ven Street, for Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Ltd. ; conversion of Westfield House into flats, Thornton Road, 


for Mr. H. P. Shepherd, 14 houses and garages in Clarence Road ; 


12 houses in Atkins Road, 10 in Peynders Road, for Collett 
Building Co., Ltd. 


Drayton ParK.—A new elementary school is to be built by 


the L.C.C. Education Committee at Drayton Park at a cost of 
£21,758. 


East Ham.—A site in Nelson Street is suggested for the erec- : 


tion of a swimming bath. The borough engineer has prepared 


a revised scheme for the extension of the refuse destructor works — 


at a cost of £7,000.—Plans passed : Spiritualist Temple, Fourth 


Avenue, for Mr. A. E. Symes ; 41 houses, Central Park Road and — 
Cotswald Gardens, for Mr. F. Hamlett; 37 houses, White Horse | 
Road, for Mr. O. R. Anstead ; 34 houses, Fourth Avenue, for 


Mr. E. Redbond ;_ synagogue, Carlisle Road, for Mr. C. P. Eprile. 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineers. 


The Truscon Floor. 


The Truscon Floor embodies a system of The Truscon Hollow Floor is the lightest 
__ reinforced concrete construction particularly form of floor construction obtainable. If 
evolved to suit modern conditions. full advantage is taken of its light weight 
_ Architects appreciate the simplicity of con- before the structural framework is designed, 
struction, its rapidity of execution and it is possible to effect a considerable saving 
consequent economy. on the cost of the framework. 


ee A BOOKLET CONTAINING DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 


~The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Switches may justly be called the ‘‘ Watches ’’ 
of the Installation—they are the only moving 
parts—and on their efficiency—both electrically 
and mechanically—depends the efficiency of the 
whole electrical scheme. 


* * * 


** Watches of the Installation,’’—We have always realised 
it, and because we have realised it so intensely we have 
devoted all our energies to the production of a Switch 
that is fully apace—nay, even in advance—of the daily- 


increasing strides of electrical practice. 
* * * 


Its characteristics are interestingly dealt with in the Folder 
we reproduce herewith, sent out monthly to all Architects 
on our Mailing List. Any Architect not in receipt of same 
is invited to apply to us. 


‘Craftsmen in Switches.”’ 


This Booklet—dealing with the dis- 

tinct advantages of the ‘‘ Crabtree ”’ 
has been sent out to all Architects on our 
Mailing List. Any Architect not receiv- 
ing this or other of our monthly literature 
is invited to apply to us. 


a, Se. 
JLA CRABTREE & COL 
nyc Be LINCOLN WorRKS en 
(S23 WALSALL 88:) 
LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb St. W.C.2 


Phone:- 7424,Gerrard. “Gras Kwicksnake -Phone London. 
MOSSES 


“CRABTREE” | 
wiikey Trade Mark. p M.G.P. 


: 
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Giascow.—The Union Bank of Scotland are to erect a bank 
at the corner of St. Vincent Street and Renfield Street. 

GRAVESEND.—The Housing Committee has prepared a scheme 
for the erection of flats, 48 being suggested in blocks of four flats 
each. The price suggested is £360 per flat. 

HARPENDEN.—The Herts Education Committee have decided 
to secure a site for the erection of a school in the Barford area. 

MaANcHESTER.—Messrs. Slack & Cox, Ltd., mineral water 
manufacturers, are to erect a motor garage to house 18 motor 
wagons at their works in Hyde Road, West Gorton, to the plans 
of Messrs. Barker & Hoyland, architects, 32, King Street West. 
Mr. Robert Martin, the diocesan architect, 90, Deansgate, has in 
hand the preparation of plans for the erection of a new stone 
church at Cadishead. Messrs. Pye & Bennett, architects, Booth 
Street, have prepared the plans for a rebuilding scheme in con- 
nection with the ‘‘ Huntsman ”’ Inn, Wilmslow Road, Fallowfield, 
for Messrs. Hardy’s Crown Brewery, Ltd. The contract has 
been placed with Messrs. C. L. Dale, Ltd., builders, Hargreaves 
Street, Hulme. Mr. A. Macdonald, architect, 71, Meadow 
Street, Moss Side, is preparing the plans for extensions to the 
billiard hall and garage in Percy Street and Russell Street, 
Hulme, for Messrs. Burgeon’s Extensions, Ltd., and plans for four 
houses for Mr. J. H. Leigh, on Manley Road and Alexandra 
Road South. Messrs. Graves and Ellerton, architects, 9, Mount 
Street, have prepared plans for additions to ‘‘ Royton House,”’ 
Carleton Road, Whalley Range, for Mr. T. Hyde. The Withing- 
ton congregation of Spanish and Portuguese Jews are to erect 
a new synagogue on Lansdowne Road and Queen’s Road, West 
Didsbury, estimated to cost £60,000; the plans have been 
prepared by Mr. D. Josephs, architect, of London, E.C.2. 
Contract placed with Thorpe & Son, builders, Chester Road. 
Mr. Stanley Birkett, A.R.I.B.A., 25, Clyde Road, West Didsbury, 
has prepared the plans for the erection of alarge detached house 
at Knutsford, for Mr. P. Green. Mr. A. Rigby, architect, 21, 
Spring Gardens, has prepared plans for conversion of premises at 
the junction of Cannon Street and Corporation Street, into a 
branch bank for the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Ltd. 
Contractors, John Bland & Son, Ltd., Blackfriars Road. Mr. 
G. W. Boardman, builder, is to erect six houses on Albert Road, 
Crumpsall, for which plans have been approved. 

Newrort (I. or W.).—A cinema is to be erected in Mill Street 
by Mr. A. Hill—Messrs. Stratton & Millgate are to erect a work- 
shop for Mr. A. M. Cheverton in Clarke’s Lane. 

PrecxHAm.—The L.C.C. Education Committee have passed 
plans for enlarging the Peckham Rye elementary school at a 
cost of £13,579. 

Portnanp.—A Salvation Army citadel is to be erected in 
Easton Lane.—The Anglo-American Oil Co. have a proposal for 
establishing an oil depot. 

Putnry.—The Borough Council have passed the following 
plans :—Billiard hall, High Street, for Metropolitan Billiard 
Halls, Ltd.; 2 houses, Longwood Drive, for Messrs. Wm. 
Willett, Ltd.; tennis clubhouse, Kenilworth Court, for Mr. 
G. A. Shimmon; 5 houses, Kingston Road, for Mr. W. Hooper. 

RoTHERHITHE.—The governors of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School are to provide extra accommodation at an 
estimated cost of £9,500. 

StREATHAM.—Plans passed by Borough Council: Additions 
Streatham Park Hotel, Mitcham Lane, for Messrs. Snewin Bros., 
Ltd. ; 25 houses, Warwick Avenue, 14 in Westmead Road, and 
11 in Streatham Vale, for Messrs. Wates, Ltd.; 18 houses, 
Leithcote Gardens, for Messrs. Chapple & Utting; 18 houses, 
Greyhound Lane, for Mr. H. F. Buchan; erection of St. Paul’s 
Church, Welham Road, for Messrs. J. Burges & Sons, Ltd. ; 
52 garages, Streatham High Road, for Messrs. Bleach & Dorey, 
Ltd. ; 12 houses, Minehead Road, for Messrs. Kervin Bros. 


Trade Notes. 


Messrs. Geo. Mills & Co., Ltd., of Radcliffe, near Manchester 
the proprietors of the “‘ Titan ”’ automatic sprinkler, have received 
a letter with respect to a fire which occurred at the premises of 
Messrs. Stanley Jones & Co., London, on May 7. Messrs. Jones 
write : 

“On the 7th inst. an outbreak of fire in our mill was promptly 
quelled by the operation of one sprinkler head. 

“Tt has not been possible to determine the origin but we 
think that secret smoking must be the cause. The fire started 
under a workman’s bench, and as soon as it burned through the 
bench top the sprinkler operated. 

“We wish to put upon record our appreciation of the system 
you installed here, for we are quite convinced that except for 
this ‘serious damage would probably have accrued, for the fire 
started after closing at 8.15 p.m.—Yours faithfully, Stanley 
Jones & Co., Ltd., W. E. Lambert, works director.” 
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The Framing of Architectural Sketches, 


Architects do not confine their artistic abilities to the pre 
duction of architectural buildings, a large number devote muc 
of their leisure time to water-colour painting, etching an 
sketching in one or the other media that strikes their fane: 
Unfortunately, much of this work retires into portfolios. Throug 
the means of an invention which has been called ‘“‘ Art Angles, 
the architect and artist will be able to create suitable inexpensiy 
frames for those pictures he desires to hang in his own home « 
present to his friends. The difficulty has in the past been th 
mitreing of corners, their gluing and cramping. The new inyer 
tion supplies an artistic corner design which perhaps are be 
described as sockets. The moulding is simply cut straight acro; 


and pushed into these sockets or ‘“‘ Art Angles,” whilst the mer 
pushing of the mouldings into these sockets will be found 4 
give sufficient strength to the frame. 


Small holes have bee 


FOR EVERMORE, MarsHatt Woop. 


pierced through the steel “‘ Art Angles ” to enable the moulding 
to be attached firmly by means of small nails to the sockets 
Each ‘“‘ Art Angle ’”’ contains six small holes for these nails an 
two small steel loops to which the selected hanging appliance 
can be attached. 

The “ Art Angles ” are produced in many sizes and colourings 
the invention is undoubtedly best suited for simple rather thai 
elaborate frames ; and in this connection can supply some nové 
combinations. The often plain and at times rather dull an’ 
uninteresting frame can be improved by the application © 
corners in a different, though harmonising, colour. 
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COMPARISON OF ENGLISH AND AMERICA THEATRES, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF EXITS. 
The result of the Superintending Architect’s investi- most of his comparisons on the regulations 


gation of American conditions relating to building 
has been embodied in a Report of 109 foolscap pages 
and affords evidence of the amount of work done, 
as his visit was limited to a couple of months. The 
Subjects dealt with are divided under the following 
heads : (1) General Building Regulations, (2) Building 
Control as regards Means of Escape in Case of Fire, 
(38) Concrete, Reinforced Concrete and Steel Frame 
Construction, (4) Town Planning and Zoning, (5) 
‘State and City Art Commissions, (6) Housing, (7) 
Educational Buildings, and (8) Summary and Con- 
clusion. 

Owing to its size and closer correspondence with 
conditions prevailing here, Mr. Forrest has based 


*Report by G. Topham Forrest, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., the Architect to the Council on the Construction and 
Control of Buildings and the Development. of Urban Areas in 
ote States of America. Published by the L.C.C. 5s. 
nett. 


of London and New York. One of his chief conclusions 
is that the more flexible character of the New York 
regulations, which can be altered by a Board of 
Aldermen, is preferable to the methods in force 
here, which are based on Acts of Parliament and 
cannot be changed without legislative sanction. 

In New York the whole of the building laws are 
collected in one volume and with each re-issue the 
changes made are incorporated and the whole brought 
up-to-date. 

The New York regulations contain clauses dealing 
with the foundations required for buildings of differmg 
height, one ton per square foot for soft clay to 
40 tons per square foot for hard rock being given as the 
weight-carrying capacity of the soil. The omission 
of some similar clause in the London Acts is considered 
a defect which should be remedied. 

Frame buildings are permitted except within certain 
areas and Mr. Forrest considered that similar latitude 
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should be given here. This relaxation is largely 
dependent on some general adoption of zoning, which 
would differentiate between the conditions applying 
in central areas like the City of London and the 
very different ones obtaining in the outlying districts 
of the County of London. 

In New York the minimum height of a room is 8 feet. 
and in consideration of the cost of building we think 
that the London minimum of 8 feet 6 inches might be 
reduced, especially as 8 feet is now held to be 
reasonable in most other localities. 

With regard to signs and show bills, Mr. Forrest 
considers that prohibition of intermittent lighting 
should be reconsidered. We should very strongly 
support the most drastic action which could be taken 
with regard to all displayed advertisements, lettering 
and signs. 

With regard to the vexed question of the height of 
buildings, Mr. Forrest rightly emphasises the great 
difference between New York, where the main streets 
are 100 feet and the cross streets 60 feet wide, and 
the City of London with an average width of some 
28 feet. In addition, as he points out, the greater 
altitude of the sun in New York results in a smaller 
area of shadow, apart from the difference made by a 
very much clearer atmosphere. His recommendation 
is that where a building is more than 65 feet from an 
opposite frontage, its height may be increased by 
1 foot 6 inches for every foot by which the above width 
of 65 feet be exceeded, but that in no cases shall the 
total height of such building exceed 120 feet, which 
dimension shall include any storeys in the roof. 

This recommendation would leave heights as they 
are at present except in a few exceptional positions. 

Mr. Forrest recommends that the schedules of thick- 
nesses of walls should be revised, as some as scheduled 
in the London Acts are unnecessarily heavy ; he also 
points out that in New York the thicknesses laid down 
are regulated by the height of the wall and not as here, 
arbitrarily according to the number of storeys embraced. 
The omission of compulsory parapets in two storeyed 
buildings is also urged. Mr. Forrest suggests that in 
cases where new building is set back to a distance of 
20 feet from the centre of a roadway the area uncovered 
shall be added to the public way. He also recommends 
that accommodation ways to the backs of houses 
shall, under proper regulations, be permitted. 

It is further urged that the ratio of the part of a 
building which may be carried up as an ornamental 
feature should be defined and the height of such feature 
should come under a regulation. 

It is recommended that the rules for chimney 
should be revised and a differentiation made between 
close fires, ordinary fires and gas fires. 

Mr. Forrest finds that regulations for means of 
escape in case of fire do not differ very much in the 
two countries, those in force in New York being less 
elastic, but he considers that buildings which may be 
occupied by a large fluctuating population, such as 
drapers’ shops and tea rooms should be regulated. 
We consider that the restrictions applied to compara- 
tively small office buildings are unnecessarily stringent 
and onerous. With regard to theatres, Mr. Forrest 
thinks the London methods on the whole superior to 
those in force in New York, and gives an interesting 
diagram, which we reproduce, to illustrate the differ- 
ences. 

The American regulations with regard to concrete 
construction and steel framed buildings are affirmative 
rather than negative, laying down what must be done 
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rather than what may not be done, the American 
codes of the specification type being very detailed and 
tend to become a series of standard specifications 
containing the necessary minutize to secure effective 
standardisation. Mr. Forrest is impressed with the 
number of cases which have come under his notice 
where steelwork has become corroded in concrete 
containing clinker and coke breeze, and says that 
experts here and in America are more and more in 
favour of the use of concretes of greater density and 
strength. Stress is laid on the great difference in the 
strength of concrete made by an excess of water, 1 per 
cent. of water above or below the amount required for 
maximum strength frequently making a difference of 
30 per cent., this indicating the care which should be 
exercised in the mechanical methods by which concrete 
may be made. Recommendations are made on these 
and other factors of importance. 

Mr. Forrest has been impressed by the universal 
approval of the changes effected by the adoption of 
zoning in American cities and considers thatin amodified 
form it can be reasonably applied here. In reality, 
every city has been zoned in some form or other by 
the allocation of sites for special buildings, and every 
builder of a town has had a “civic centre” in his 
mind. Zoning is but the more scientific and careful 
regulation of methods which have been followed for 


centuries, except during a portion of the nineteenth — 


century. 

Mr. Forrest says, “‘ With the enlargement of the 
town, civic pride demands that its planning shall be 
such as to give it dignity, and when the town becomes 
a great city of various occupations and diverse interests, 


there arises need of control of the various parts,primarily __ 


in order that the advantage of one shall not be exercised 
to the undue detriment of other and neighbouring 
interests. 

It is here that American opinion has overtaken the 
opinion of this country. In the cities of the United 
States there is a keen appreciation of the advantages 
to be obtaimed by the individual from the control 
exercised by the municipal bodies under the zoning 
ordinances ; and the realisation on the part of the 
individual that zoning protects and enhances the 
value of his particular property, while at the same time 
encouraging the improvement of the general lay-out 
of the town, accounts for the fact that there has been 
a widespread adoption of zoning principles and legis- 
lation all over the country. 

Great emphasis is laid on the point that in order to 
obtain the greatest benefit from zoning—and this would 
emphatically apply to an old city like London—t 
must be carried out concurrently with the realisation 
of a plan, in fact, as part and parcel of a plan which 
will give to the town that combination of utility and 
beauty, such, for example, as Wren had in mind in 
his original proposal for the rebuilding of London 
after the Great Fire of 1666.” 

Mr. Forrest goes on to say, ““ In America the aims 
of zoning and city planning are to improve traffic 


conditions by a more distributed use of the streets; 


to better social conditions in so far as this may be 
accomplished, by preserving the amenities particu- 
larly of residential neighbourhoods ; to contribute to 


the efficiency of the city’s life by the adoption of the: — 


laws of order and method in its lay-out and the 
arrangement of its buildings, including the proper 
distribution of the various industrial business and 
residential units ; and to increase at the same time 
the visible beauty of the city as a whole. . .. The 
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lvocates of zoning in the United States postulate 
at under it all future buildings as well as the future 
e of land can be regulated in such a way as to make 
r the furtherance of public health, safety and general 
elfare.”” 

All this is extremely well and clearly put, and we 
ould like to make one point, which is this: We 
lieve that a prejudice exists which is not founded 
1 fact, that the adoption both of zoning and such 
easures as the Housing and Town Planning Acts 
yolve the principle of enlarged public expenditure, 
hich is not the case. Both measures—and_ the 
ousing and Town Planning Act is a_ specialised 
yplication of zoning—involve no expense whatever, 
at are simply measures taken in the interests of the 
hole community which prevent mistaken and sporadic 
evelopment which will prejudicially affect both 
menities and site values. They are a recognition 
jat in large questions the individual cannot judge 
wr the community, in most cases cannot be completely 
usted to judge even for himself. If the natural 
‘end of a district is towards industrial development 
ie individual who builds a house in an area is specu- 
wing on a falling market, and if a centre of business 
erected in what must normally and inevitably be 
residential area he is also spending his money un- 
isely. But it must clearly be remembered that the 
oning of any area does not carry with it the public 
bligation of building with public money any building 
rmaking any thoroughfare, but simply lays down the 
est lines on which such development, when undertaken, 
wust be carried out. 

In America its influence has been shown in a prac- 
ical manner by the increase of rateable values, and 
§ popularity has been proved by its adoption in 
ne large centre after another. Mr. Forrest illustrates 
is points witha review of the changes of character 
hich have taken place, and are taking place, over 
arious districts in London, and gives some plans 
vhich illustrate the necessity for a comprehensive 
urvey of London in relation to the needs of the future. 
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The advantage accruing from State and City Art 
Commissions needs no argument. Because our cities 
and country have, like Topsy, ‘‘ growed ” is no sound 
reason why we should eschew the help which can be 
afforded by bodies whose object is to afford expert 
advice and help in matters of art, too long neglected 
as outside the sphere of our public bodies. The creat 
success which has attended the labours of the Birming- 
ham Advisory Committee show what can be effected 
in a comparatively modest manner, and there are 
signs that we are beginning to recognise the advantage 
of similar action elsewhere. 

Mr. Forrest thinks we have comparatively little to 
learn from America on the subject of housing. “American 
examples reflect a higher standard of wealth and well- 
being, and in tenement buildings a greater use of the 
most modern labour-saving devices. He has come 
ba¢k convinced, as we are, that much good can be 
effected by recognition of the frame dwelling as a 
reasonable means of producing cheap and good houses 
in the outer residential areas, and that provision may 
reasonably be made within the inner business area 
by the erection of great blocks of flats whose height 
will enable a requisite widening of the surrounding 
roadways to be carried out. 

The report as a whole does the Superintending 
Architect much credit, and is an outstanding record 
of two months’ very strenuous work. 

Ii we may express a criticism it would be that we 
are sorry that Mr. Forrest cannot yet see his way to 
a very great simplification of the mass of legislation 
that those who work in London have to comply with. 
But we cannot expect the great pile of legislative 
measures which have been constantly increased for 
many years past to be easily simplified or demolished, 
but we are in full agreement with many of the sugges- 
tions which Mr. Forrest has made, and have every 
hope that his efforts will have as their outcome the 
improvement of London, and we hope in its train 
some lightening of the architect’s burdens and a 
little loosening of the fetters of official red tape. 


Our Illustrations. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL SCHOOL, HOLBROOK, SUFFOLK. 


First Prize Winning Design. 


Royal Hospital School, Holbrook. 


Extracts from Messrs. BucKLAND & Haywoon’s Report, 


General—In the designs submitted herewith we have 
ndeavoured, both in layout and general conception, to 
ulfil the expressed desire of the promoters that the buildings 
hould be made worthy of the great service with which they 
vill be connected. At the same time, we have also been 
yoverned by the primary requisites laid down in the con- 
litions—viz., full provision for healthfulness, light, air, 
varmth, general convenience and economy of arrangement. 

Layout—The arrangement of the buildings on the site 
1as been adapted to the existing contours, in such a way, 
hat the levels of all balancing masses are maintained 
hroughout, and a dominant horizontal character is estab- 
ished which would bring the whole composition into scale 
vith the landscape as seen from the estuary. Approach by 
oad is also given appropriate emphasis by the focal treat- 
ment of roads at the main entrance, and by the coincidence 
of the main cross axis of the layout with the road on the west. 

Grouping.—We consider the suggestions of the promoters 
with regard to the general disposition of the buildings 
would provide the best possible arrangement for a school 


Messrs. Buckitanp & Haywoop, Architects. 


of this type, and have endeavoured to follow them as closely 
as possible. With the large number of boys to be dealt with, 
one of the chief problems in the layout has been grouping 
of the hostels, in such a manner than no boy will have to 
walk an unreasonable distance in getting from his hostel 
to the school or other occupation. 


In our plan the houses most remote from the school 
centre are from 300 to 350 yards away, and for purposes 
of comparison, it may be mentioned that this is_practi- 
cally the same distance as at the Duke of York’s Military 
School. 


Main Buildings—The whole of the main buildings com- 
prising the administration block, school, trade shops, 
dining hall and kitchens, bath and gymnasium, are 
grouped together in one block, all with inter-communication 
under cover. 


School.—The school is planned in accordance with the 
now accepted practice of through ventilation by means 
of windows on both sides. In the classrooms this is affected 
by means of open corridors. 

“Trade Shops.—To emphasise the educational character 
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of the work done in the trade shops, they have been planned 
as part of the school building, and are approached from the 
main corridor of the school. 

Chapel—It has seemed to us appropriate to keep the 
chapel somewhat apart from the ordinary activities of the 
school, we have therefore not adopted the suggestion to 


Notes and Comments. 


New Class of R.I.B.A. Subscribers. 


In the Supplemental Charter recently granted to the 
R.I.B.A. provision is made for the formation ot a non- 
corporate class of subscribers. The Council have the power 
to elect to this new class any persons who, not being pro- 
fessional architects, are interested in the activities of the 
Royal Institute and in architectural matters generally. 

“ Subscribers ” will be entitled to use the Loan and 
Reference Libraries, to attend all general meetings (except 
private business meetings), and to receive a copy of the 
Annual Report. They will not, however, be entitled to 
use in connection with their name or business any words 
or initials indicating that they are members of or connected 
with the Roval Institute. 

The annual contribution payable by a “ subscriber” 
will be £1 1s. The first payment will become due within 
two months of election, and subsequent payments on 
January 1 each year. Subject to the additional payment 
of 12s. per annum, subscribers will also receive post free 
the R.I.B.A. Journal, which is published fortnightly during 
the Session (November to June), and monthly during the 
recess. 

It will be interesting to note what proportion of the 
public care to become affiliated with a professional society 
at the cost of a subscription. 


Amiens Cathedral. 

A surprising incident has occurred in the falling in of a 
great part of the courtyard in front of Amiens Cathedral, 
which was not known to rest on excavated ground. 
Whether the safety of the cathedral is jeopardised does 
not seem to be clear from the fragmentary notices we have 
seen, but we have every confidence that French architects 
and engineers will be able to suggest the best means for 
meeting difficulties and dangers. 

The hole left by the subsidence is said to disclose what 
appears to be an ancient burying ground, and below the 
cathedral square are traces of old brick walls and passages 
which were not known to exist. A vaulted entrance has 
also been disclosed which it is thought may be part of an 
ancient crypt dating back to Roman times. 


Manchester Town Hall. 

Arrangements are being completed for the inauguration 
of the greatest building scheme ever proposed in Man- 

chester by the extension of the Town Hall, the size of which 
will be more than doubled. Provision is to be made for a 
new reference library to face Peter Street. Sketch plans 
have been made to show the proposed scheme, and these 
will be considered by the City Council, after which it is 
proposed to invite competition for designs. 

Fifty per cent. of the pr ‘operty required has already been 
secured by the Corporation, and the remaining tenants 
have received a notice to treat for the surrender of their 
holdings. Without knowing the nature and configuration 
of the new site it is impossible to say to what extent its 
treatment will be governed or affected by the ee Town 
Hall, which was one of the outstanding examples of the 
Gothic Revival, and set the seal on the reputation of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, as it has always been regarded as 
an outstanding example of his skill in the planning and 
comprehensive treatment of a great subject. 


The Foundling Hospital. 
The Foundling Hospital site has been sold to a company 
called the Foundling Kstates, Ltd., the syndicate of which 
includes Sir Arthur du Cros,: Mr. Tames White, Col. F. P. 
Braithwaite and Mr. S. W. Copley, with Mr. A. ‘T. Teniers 
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group this building with others near the pad groun 
and have placed it ‘at the west end of the site with an axl 
approach along the main avenue between the hostels, — 

Housing Accommodation.—Most of the houses have bee 


planned to face existing roads, so that the cost of toa 


as chairman. The area of the estate is about 56 ag 

and the new company proposes to improve the est 
making new roads giving better atcess to the great rail 
stations to the north. Only 11 of the leases will ey 
this year, 660 will have been terminated by 1940, but tl 


. leases comprised nearly 1,000 in all. A special scheme 


treatment will be applied to the 83 acres covered by tl 
hospital itself. We should i Imagine “the new company Wi 
be considerably hampered in their schemes by the ore: 
variation in the dates of the termination of leases. Soon 
or later we hope that such difficulties will be met by makir 
the terms of leases uniform over considerable areas, as onl 
in this manner can great difficulties which stand in ‘the wa 
ot ee be eliminated. Meanwhile all will reg 
the disappearance of one of the old landmarks of London 
the records of which extend back to 1754, or the year befor 
the Jast Jacobite rising. 


ed 


The Epstein Controversy. 


Those who employ the services of an artist of ml 
individuality and convictions should be able to form 
fairly definite idea of what he is likely to produce. Fro 
the illustrations we have seen of the Epstein bas-r 
for the Hudson monument we should say that we ce 
reasonably expect nothing else from Epstein. ru 
whether we should feel inclined to nominate either Epsten 
Kric Gill or the Servian sculptor Mestrovie to carry ot 
public monument. All are men of marked ability, if ne 
of genius, but all are men whose conventions place them i 
a class apart, which is not only not understandable by th 
man in the street, but is only fully appreciated by a y 
limited number in esthetic circles. To employ them 
little lke inserting Chinese birds’ nests in the menu of 
public dinner, which would hardly be hailed with entht 
slasm by any except Chinamen. But public criticisi 
should be rather expended on those who employed EHpstei 
than on the sculptor himself. a 

But we are quite certain that if Epstein chose he coul 
earn for himself a place in the front rank of modern seu 
ture. aoe! we can judge of, for if we compare almost ar 


a. 


beside Epstein’s work. In a word, if he had a little greate 
sympathy with tradition his ability would be recog 
nised by all, and not only by a limited "aaa of al 
and disciples. 


eu sculptor, the latter will appeat dead and ile 


An Interesting Experiment. | q 

It would be an interesting experiment to take an intelli 
gent architectural student Ae let him attend every meetin 
on architectural subjects which took pao in the cours 
of a year in London, where the time-table made this possible 
and then put the student to write an essay describing th 
impressions received and information eained therefrom 
He would, of course, have to attend every meeting of th 
R.I.B.A., the A.A., the Town Planning Institute, th 
London Society, the Architecture Club ; but besides thes 
there are meetings at Carpenter’s Hall, many of the Poly 
technics, the British Museum, and other learned institu 
tions. We might be able to judge by the resultant essa) 
how much knowledge can be absorbed by those who dili 
gently attend meetings, and how such knowledge compare 
with: that of the average man who prefers reading an 
observation as means of acquiring knowledge. We believ 
that the student who followed the latter course would b 
found to have gained infinitely more than his colleague 
for In many meetings there is infinite weariness and § 
plentiful growth of platitudes. 
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The irrelevant details of midday are largely destructive of 
yline effects, but, when the westering sun has declined 
wards the horizon, the significant skylines obscured all day, 
ip into an eloguent life. Then it is that the distant city, 
1ose squalid and unhistorical modern suburbs sprawl 
lovely in the glare of day, become altogether the abode 
romance, and the trees and hedgerows of the roads 
\ding into it, take on silhouetted shapes of fantasy, and— 
you be a child—become even objects of menace and 
ror. The pollard willow by the wayside shows up 
ainst the sky like some giant clenched fist, and every 
atled oak seems to be an inimical presence, to be en- 
untered with dread and passed with a sense of relief. 
is Nature's own sense of drama. 

Evening’s leve! light, and the broad effects of misty days, 
mm-clouds and calm moonlight, show Nature in the 
od of a selective and sensitive artist. Every object 
comes transformed, and poetry and romance emerge 
m. the commonplace ; while that which already was 
vutiful is transcended into an unbelievable glory. 

The long day closes. Nothing approaches ‘the sweet 
Iness of the end of a long summer day. The traveller 
m afar perceives his destination against the skyline, 
mantic, transmuted in those last ravs of evening; and 
comes to his hospitable inn with a sigh of content. 

So have I come—to give a specific instance—into Roches- 
at evening, from the direction of London, along the 
wer Road. I do not declare that the skyline of the 
cient city of Rochester is an exceptionally good example, 
hough that of the grim Norman castle keep, beside the 
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Skylines. 
By Charles G. Harper. 
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turbid Medway, is very fine. The castle stands apart from 

the city; and it is the narrow street directly ahead, with 
its peaked and tumbled roofs, and the cupola of the Guild- 
hall, surmounted by its great gilded weathervane, in the 
likeness of a full- rigged frigate, that welcomes you so 
finely. For the rest, it is, this city of Rochester, in day- 
time a commercial, a grimy, and not a lov rely thing, with 
the clattering and the rumbling of the trains across the 
iron lattice- -girder bridge of the railway on the left; and 
with the tall groups of the clustered chimneys of those 
cement-works on the right, at Borstal and Wouldham, 
whose clouds of smoke desecrate the Medway Valley. 

Yet it is not merely commercialism that destrovs the 
scenic effects of skylines. I can find a something vastly 
intriguing in the distant skyline of Newcastle-on- -Tyne, as 
seen from Gateshead ; although, in fact, the scene is more 
commercial, more grimy and squalid than most. But, 
while you can perceive all that—nay, while you must 
needs have all that hatefully thrust upon you in the glare 
of day, the scene becomes impressive, and even beautiful 
at nightfall, when every petty detail is obscured, and only 
the great outstanding facts become evident. 

There, in front of. vou, is the exquisite pinnacled tower 
and spire of the ancient parish church of St. Nicholas, 
now the cathedral, with that wonderful corona that has 
so bravely withstood time, and the cannonading of a siege. 
There, too, is the grim Black Gate of the castle, with all 
around the tall commercial buildings rising from Ty neside. 
And, to the left, high above the river, goes Stephenson’ s 
high level railway-bridge, with its dark, dismal roadway 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
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for ordinary traffic and for pedestrians, beneath the rail- 
level. When the signal-lamps on the gantry over the 
bridge wink red and green and white, and when the 
lights begin to twinkle from the dark river, then I say 
this is one of the finest pictures imaginable. 

Let us now turn to a vastly different scene. The con- 
trast is indeed piquant. It is the extraordinarily fine 
composition formed by Sinodun Hill with its weird cresting 
clump of trees, overlooking the Thames at Day’s Lock, 
Dorchester. There is no need for the artist artfully to 
help this composition. It is there: 
bears, with that qnaint footbridge in the foreground, a 


most curious resemblance to that familiat old design we 
see on the “ willow-pattern’’ ware of Chinese origin. 
Prehistoric earthworks of mighty dimensions ring the 
upper part of Sinodun Hill. That group of trees, and a 
similar group on an adjacent hill are both known locally 
as ‘‘ Wittenham Clumps,” and are landmarks for many 
miles round. 

To see to best advantage the formidable line of Dover 
cliffs with Dover Castle cresting them, you must be crossing 
the Channel. The “ white cliffs of old Albion” really 
do look white from out at sea ; although viewed from close 
at hand, they appear to be only a dirty grey. Those who 
built that Norman castle on the topmost eyrie were seeking 
security, not effective skylines, and in those days, Dover 
was regarded as in the forefront of defence. Czsar, it is 
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true, landed elsewhere, on the level shores of Deal, anc 
William the Norman came ashore on the equally leve 
shore of- Pevensey; but still, Dover with its harbou 
and castle, was said, in that era of Latin-writing chroniclers 
to be clavis et repagulum tolius regm ; that is to say, “ th 
lock and key of the whole kingdom.” Circumstance 
have decreed that it is no longer such. 

There is another view of Dover, which, under some con 
ditions, has a peculiar beauty. It is that point alon; 
the Folkstone road from which the Castle Keep alone j 
seen on its hill-top. By moonlight, this view is romanti 
to a degree when the moonlight leaves the castle hill i: 
silhouette and picks out with every circumstance of detail 
each ear of wheat in the foreground cornfield. 

The impressive skylines that meet the eye of the travelle 
in the West Country, in the strange region of Glastonbun 
and Sedgemoor, form a series of landscapes and architectura 
surprises of the first order. It is, in general, a level and 
low-lying land; and almost within the historical perioc 
it was one in which the sea entered very largely, forming 
a broad and shallow lagoon, The place-names of thi 
region reflect those ancient conditions of the physica 
geography of these parts. The name of Glastonbury 
derives from those smooth, still waters. It was to th 
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Saxons “Glestingaburing,” the place that looked upon th 
still, glass-like lake. Glastonbury Tor is the most out 
standing of the numerous strange hills that start sudden 
up from these levels, but the hill at Burrowbridge, whic! 
forms the southern approach to the Isle of Athelney 
bounded here by the river Parrett, is itself a spectacula 
object, for it is not only sheer and fall, but it is crested by 
the ruins of an ancient chapel. If you traverse thi 
so-called “ Isle of Athelney,” where King Alfred did or dic 
not burn those cakes of legendary lore, when he wa 
hiding here from the Danes, you will come, along a straigh 
road, to England’s Farm, hard by the village of Wes 
Lyng. Thence, looking back, you see all Athelney, witl 
the weird skyline of Burrowbridge at the end of the vista, 
[To be continued.} 
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~“Who was the Architect ?” 
By E. Leslie Gunston, A.R.I.B.A. 


Phe number of people who pass through the streets of 
ndon every day must be enormous; but how many 
t look with any interest at the architecture which 
kes the material part of this London? Men repairing 
roads, a street accident, or anything unusual draws 
reat crowd to the spot ; but one does not, unfortunately, 
numbers of people admiring our architectural beauties, 
ess they be tourists from other lands who are “ doing ” 
idon in a few hours. There is much in the old adage 
t contempt is bred of familiarity. Certain it is, 
t of all the countless people who walk the streets of 
don, only a minute portion of them ever look intel- 
ntly, or with any admiration at any of our wonderful 
utecture, and still fewer ever give a thought to the 
utect, without whom the buildings would not have been 
they are. Most people take a building for granted, 
if it merely grew there, little realising the immense 
unt of work the architect and the builder and their 
stants are put to, in order to produce the finished 
ding. 
5 BF strange that in most other branches of art, such 
1 painting, music or literature, the creator of this work 
rt, whether it be a beautiful oil painting or some water- 
ur drawing, a symphony, or a brilliant novel or poem, 
enerally known. Ask the well-read patron of the arts 
0-day who painted “‘Monna Lisa,” who composed 
“ Flying Dutchman,” or who wrote ‘“‘ Les Misérables ” 
In Memoriam,” and the illustrious names of Leonardo 
Vinci, Richard Wagner, - Victor Hugo and Alfred, 
1 Tennyson, will be given without a moment’s hesita- 
Ask, however, who designed St. Martin’s-in-the- 
1s, or the Law Courts, and the answer will not be 
n so readily, if at all. The names of James Gibbs 
dmund Street are not known. 
1e beautiful old buildings of London are often passed 
vithout a thought for their authors. Many of them, 
jourse, are unknown, and must for ever remain 
lymous; but of the modern buildings going up in 
Jon at the present time, few take any interest to find 
from whose brain originated the design which will 
ably become part of the city for a hundred years or 
2, when most of the work of our novelists and writers 
3@ names are now on the tongues of everybody, are 
> forgotten. The architectural profession as a whole 
modest that it is not always easy to find out who the 
itect is of any building. Most pictures, music, and 
ature are signed by their authors, but only a few archi- 
| have signed their buildings; but fortunately this 
tice is becoming more prevalent. The writer tried 
scover some time ago the architects of some buildings 
ondon, and finding it a most difficult task, even with 
he architectural books available, and thinking that 
rk of reference would be very useful to students 
to others interested, began to compile a list of archi- 
and their buildings, dating from the Fire, within 
lius of three miles from Piccadilly Circus. It was only 
‘Much searching, often with fruitless results, that the 
er proved itself of far greater magnitude than had been 
ipated. In fact, the problem of finding the archi- 
of anything like an adequate number of buildings, 
y to be of any service, was practically unsolvable, 
the task has still to be completed. A list of all the 
shes in London, with their architects, has been com- 
already ; but in the matter of secular buildings, 
to be sure is a labour that will cause even the stoutest 
» to quail. 
Wever, much interesting information was acquired 
ig the brief time that the writer’s list was in the process 
aking. Most people know that Sir Christopher Wren 
ned St. Paul’s Cathedral, and that Sir Edwin Lutyens 
ned the Cenotaph ; but not one in a hundred outside 
nchitectural profession could state off-hand who was 
iehitect of the India Office in Whitehall, or of St. 
ras Station. The name of Sir Gilbert Scott is usually 


associated in a vague way with churches, by those who have 
heard of him at all, and not with a Government building 
or a railway station. Through the medium of the news. 
papers the name of his illustrious descendant, Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, is far better known, and here only in connec- 
tion with the great Cathedral in the north, and not 
associated in any way with the beautiful churches he has 
designed throughout the country, such as that at Northfleet, 
or with his other fine work, as the new buildings at 
Cambridge. 

This indifference of people as to the authorship of build- 
ings, which of their very nature loom largely before the 
world, but are not noticed, is often due to the practice of the 
newspapers, for when any new building is completed, 
or a public building opened, it is more than likely that in 
recording the facts as to who opened the building, 
who was there, and who built it, and such information 
as to how many bricks were used, the name of the architect 
is carefully omitted. However, things are improving, 
and in many cases latterly, honour has been given where 
honour has been long overdue. 

In conclusion, let us glean a few interesting facts from 
my unfinished list of buildings and their architects, which 
may be known to most in the profession, but perhaps not 
by others interested in architecture. _. 

The churches of St. Mary le Strand and St. Clement Danes, 
the island sanctuaries surrounded by the sea of traffic 
in the Strand, are interesting. The former church was 
designed by James Gibbs (1682-1754), and was built 
between 1714 and 1717. It was not, however, consecrated 
until 1723. The church of St. Clement Danes, as far as 
the body of the church is concerned, was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren between 1680 and 1684, while the 
beautiful steeple was added in 1719 by Gibbs. The base 
of the tower is partly medieval. The Record Office, 
which pleases Mr. E. V. Lucas so much, was designed by 
Sir James Pennethorne (1801-1871), who also designed the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. St. Dunstan’s in the 
Kast, with the exception of the lovely spire, the work of 
Wren in 1699, is comparatively modern, being designed 
by David Laing in 1821. St. Dunstan’s in the West, 
which has such a fine tower, is more modern still, as it was 
designed by James Shaw in 1833. Fleet Street at one point 
has quite a Gothic aspect as one approaches the Strand, 
for there practically the whole of the right-hand side of 
the street is taken up by this church, and the Law Courts, 
for which building it is said Street prepared over 5,000 
drawings with his own hand. 

There are many that associate the name of the great 
Inigo Jones only with buildings designed in the Renaissance 
style; for example, the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall, 
1622; Ashburnham House, 1640; the York Water Gate, 
1626; but a fine work is the Gothic chapel of Lincoln’s 
Inn, dating from 1640, by the same hand. Ashburnham 
House is now part of Westminster School. Quite a number 
of the City churches by Wren were built first without the 
spires. St Bride’s, Fleet Street, did not have its spire 
until 1701-1703, while the church itself was built in 1680. 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, dates from 1672, but the tower 
was only addedin 1722. St. Magnus the Martyr, now almost 
eclipsed by the gigantic Adelaide House, was built in 
1676, but the spire was not erected until 1705. The 
steeple of Christ Church, Newgate Street, was not added 
until 1704, whereas the church was built in 1687. This 
was probably due to lack of funds, and how thankful we 
ought to be that these spires and towers, which are some 
of Wren’s.most splendid work, were added and London 
beautified to this considerable extent. 

A typical Norman Shaw building is to be seen close to the 
Albert Hall, the Royal Geographical Society’s premises, 
which dates from 1874. A little heard of architect is 
Samuel Beazley, who was responsible for the Lyceum 
Theatre, 1834, St. James’ Theatre, and the S.E. and - 
Chatham portion of London Bridge Station. 
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GARDEN ORNAMENT AND TERRACE, MOOR PARK. Otiver, Hitz, Architect. ; ’ 
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CASTOR AND POLLUX (SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MEMORTAL). 


HersBert Baker, A:R.A., Architect. 


A dull Academy, such as the present, is invariably 
reeted with a flood of bitter criticism. This year’s 
ttacks proved particularly biting, and we have had the 
nusual spectacle of members defending themselves and 
heir policy in the columns of the daily press. 

But, in spite of all that has been said, the present show 
s by no means devoid of interest, though it contains few 
ictures of really outstanding merit. Portraits, as usual, 
redominate. Sir William Orpen contributes five, of 
yhich the best is undoubtedly ‘‘ The Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
lolony, Bart.,’’ (57) The Lord Chief Justice of Ireland. 
it William, we may guess, was vastly tickled by the heavy 
udicial aspect of the Irish judge, and with dramatic instinct 
dded perhaps just a touch of mock solemnity that makes 
im quite irresistible. The flippant summary treatment 
ccorded to so many Orpen sitters here gives place to a 
olidly painted, amazing piece of realism that holds us spell- 
ound. The wig, the scarlet robe, the hands with fingers 
eked, are realised with superb surety. Certainly, this is 
he finest portrait of the year, and will rank among Sir 
Viliam’s achievements. ‘‘ The Marquess of Bath ” (62) 
s not so good. And the “ Viscount Churchill’ (218), 
hown full-face under an effect of double-lighting, has a 
urious stereoscopic appearance. ‘‘ The Lord Dewar of 
lomestall ” (617) shows Sir William employing a pleasant 
cheme of silver and blue, and in the clearer flesh tints 
eminds us how much of this is lacking in the others. These 
te all recognisable Orpens. It is only when we come 
0 “Sir Ian Malcolm ” (139) that we hesitate. The full- 
ngth upright figure in Highland dress has been described 
8 Raeburnesque, but Raeburn would have set the wearer 
fa kilt determinedly upon his feet with a real suggestion 
f virility. 

Sir John Lavery throws himself more heartily into the 
roblem of treating a character in costume, and presents 
Jonoghue (177) in racing colours, saddle in hand, against 
background of the stable corridor. Brimful of racing 
tmosphere, the portrait reveals the famous jockey, sallow, 


ALFRED TurNeER, A.R.A., Sculptor, 


trim, and wiry. Thecolour rings with a brilliance unusual in 
a Lavery. There will be few more popular pictures. The 
same engaging colour scheme, purple and gold, makes “* The 
Weighing-Room, Hurst Park ” (121), one of the few bright 
spots in the Large Gallery. The small scale figures, 
sketched in with a free, spontaneous brush, take their places 
perfectly in the well-drawn interior. The little canvas is 
worth a great deal of study. When Lavery can paint 
hike this, neither “* The Lady Lavery ” (152) with its lure 
of fashion nor the “* Bernard Shaw ” (352) will be remem- 
bered long. Sir John, however, is not the only sinner in 
respect of fashion-plate production. 

Mr. Gerald Kelly, who should know better, Mr. Spencer 
Watson, Mr. Cowper, Mr. Riviere; and a host of others, 
not all of them so young these days, are all absorbing 
wall space with portraits whose chief interest lies in the 
beauty of the sitter. Mr. de Glenn escapes inclusion in 
the list owing to the pronounced facility he shows for 
handling paint, and the pictorial disposition of his sub- 
ject. A “ Portrait of the Artist’s Wife ’ (174) is particu- 
larly happy in its pearly tints, and quite exceptional refine- 
ment. Mr. Greiffenhagen paints this year more powerfully 
than ever. His portraits are so decoratively arranged, he 
combines so much pictorial design with characterisation, 
their interest extends beyond mere portraiture. The 
most prominently placed, ‘‘ Miss Pearl Hood ”’ (130), has 
distinctly romantic qualities. He shows also two male 
portraits, “Sir Donald MacAlister of Tarbet ” (477) and 
‘** Professor Alexander MacGibbon, A.R.I.B.A.”’ (524)—a 
fine Scottish type, searchingly modelled, and crisp in hand- 
ling. In “ Miss Georgie Fyfe and Gaspard” (261) he 
attempts, not altogether successfully, to overcome the 
difficulties of a double interest. 

Painting with a forceful grasp of character not unlike 
Mr. Greiffenhagen in solidity, Dr. Anning Bell contributes 
a self-portrait (64) containing masterly qualities. The 
artist shows himself, not unfittingly, against a background 
of a stained-glass window. Placed in a corner it provides 
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a conspicuous example of how the Academy fails to make 
the most of even the good things at their disposal; hung 
more prominently it would have added greatly to the interest 
of Room 2. The Art Workers’ Guild, for whom it is 
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and glows with more than a hint of Italian origin. The 

attitude of the Holy Messenger crouching on the threshold 

of the Virgin’s dwelling is surely unique. 
On the opposite wall, also in Room], is the much talked-of 
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painted, is to be congratulated on its acquirement. Modest 
in the scale of this self-portrait, Dr. Anning Bell is too 
modest also in the number of his contributions. His 
‘* Design for a mosaic panel of Saint Stephen in the Houses 
of Parliament ’’ (1,168) and for a stained-glass memorial 
window to Professor Sir Walter Raleigh, in Merton College 
Library, Oxford (1,172) are of value in the Architectural 
Room. 

Mr. Charles Sims contributes his full quota, three of them 
portraits—‘‘ Mrs. Konstam ” (98), a sprightly figure in the 
inimitable Sims manner, is subtle and delicate in its colour 
scheme, and the treatment is admirably suited to the 
sitter. In “ Matthew Hay, M.D., LL.D.” (156), the mood 
is Orpenesque enough to warrant comment. It is amusing 
to note how the plain statement indulged in here by Mr. 
Sims fails to excite our interest—we miss his poetic fancy. 
“The Children of C. W. Gordon, Esq.” (89), are grouped 
in the open air against a sunlit house and garden. It is all 
rather delightful, but hardly merits serious consideration. 
Mr. Sims, indeed, scarcely pulls his weight this year. He 
is not alone in this. Even Sargent’s two examples have 
only the melancholy interest that surrounds his last 
appearance. 

In the absence of works of outstanding importance, 
which as a rule find place in the Long Gallery, the centre 
of attraction on this occasion is found in Galleries 1 and 2. 

Mr. Glyn Philpot’s “Street Accident” (79), though 
small, provides the chief sensation of the year. Realistic 
in gesture and expression, it is sufficiently reserved to avoid 
melodrama. A group of workers cluster round the pros- 
trate figure of a man—and in the intensity of their expres- 
sion is given the story. The acute perspective of the 
recumbent figure, coupled with the undue enlargement of 
the spectator in the foreground, is frankly photographic. 
But such matters, of course, are of small moment. Its 
painterlike handling and soft tonality are in reality the 
chief merits of the picture, which deserves undoubtedly 
the prominence it has received. Mr. Philpot’s larger picture, 
“ The Angel of the Annunciation ” (36) is richer in colour 
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“Victor Lecour ” (17) with which Mr. Walter Sickert makes 
his debut. Startling as it is, in its stark impressionism 
it derives a further impetus by dint of contrast with its 
Academic surroundings—incidentally enhancing these, and 
oddly enough proving of the utmost value. 

Landscapes lack distinction. Apart from the familiar 
“examples ” that greet us like old friends, there is little 
of interest. A notable exception is a large canvas, “‘ Fresh- 
ness of Morning” (381), by Mr. Harry Watson—a river 
bathing pool enclosed by sun-flecked boulders, treated 
with refreshing breadth. Never surely was there a better 
moment for a coming man in landscape. 


Water-Colours at the Royal Academy. 


Among exponents of the art there is again a good deal of 
disappointment at the very limited number of water-colour 
drawings hung in this year’s Royal Academy, and a feeling 
that justice has not been done to them or their craft, 
which is essentially British and deserves more encourage- 
ment on that ground, if for none other. Many admirers 
of the art share this view. Always small, the number of 
water-colours exhibited has been fewer than ever of late 
years. The number shown in 1919 was 209, of which 70: 
were on the screen. In 1923 the number was only 175, 
in 1924 it was 184, and this year it is 175. During the 
past few years the screen, formerly used for the display: 
of water-colours, has no longer been employed for that 
purpose. So limited a display is very disheartening to its 
practitioners, and it cannot be suggested that the number 
shown is so restricted because there are no more drawings 
worth exhibition. e 

What is the remedy ? I do not propose to rob the oil: 
painters of any of the space they now occupy, nor would the 
restoration of the screen adequately meet the case, though 
that would be better than nothing. I suggest that the 
difficulty should be overcome by holding a yearly display 
devoted entirely to water-colours, to black and white work 
and perhaps to architectural designs also, for these t0o 
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eceive but poor consideration from the authorities at 
3urlington House. This exhibition might be held in the 
jutumn, for the galleries are then hardly ever occupied. 
t may be urged that there are other exhibitions at which 
vater-colours can be shown, but I claim that they should 
ecelve the recognition which hanging at the Royal 
\cademy alone can confer, and that that recognition should 
ye bestowed upon an adequate number of them to make 
he display representative of the year’s work, which at 
resent it is not. It is the custom in some quarters to 
lisparage the Royal Academy, but there can be no denial 
f the fact that the hanging of a picture on the walls of 
surlington House does bestow on it and on the artist a 
westige which exhibition by no other British society can 
onfer. Such exhibition at an autumn show of the Royal 
\cademy should rank as equal to that accorded by hanging 
it the spring show, even though the former would be smaller 
han the latter, for naturally the water-colours would not 
vant as much space as the oils, nor would they be as 
lumerous. If the equivalent of the space now occupied 
4y the water-colours in the spring show were not devoted 
0 architectural drawings it might be given up to the oils, 
he painters of which would be greatly pleased thereat. 
t may be urged that the attendance at a show for water- 
olours alone would be much smaller than it is at present 
or the combined display. That is no doubt true, but it 
nust be remembered that the number of people who now 
ook at the water-colours is very few, so their painters 
vould probably benefit in that respect also bv having a 
how of their own. 

Such exhibition as I suggest would, I believe, be greatly 
ippreciated by water-colourists and be a well-deserved 
ecognition of a beautiful and thoroughly British art. 
Thereby its standard would be raised. It would mean 
nore work for the Royal Academicians, but I am sure they 
vould not grudge the labour in so good a cause. And they 
night find among the water-colourists one or two more of 
ts exponents worthy to be made Associates of the Royal 
Academy itself. 

ALFRED C. AMOORE. 
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Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Important New Acquisitions. 


An unusual influx of important acquisitions has been the 
occasion for a new departure at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
which should greatly add to the convenience of visitors who wish 
to see at a glance the more recent additions to the national 
collections. The Central Court, directly opposite the main 
entrance, has been set aside for the temporary display of 
important new acquisitions from all departments of the Museum. 
The first exhibition of this kind contains objects of exceptional 
interest and beauty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rees Price have presented to the nation the 
magnificent collection of English glass which has been on loan 
to the Victoria and Albert Museum for some years. The 
collection consists of nearly 500 specimens of rare glasses, many 
of them of unique interest, and is the result of many years of 
patient research and accumulated learning. It is fully repre- 
sentative of the historical development of glass-making in 
England and includes fine examples of all periods from the end 
of the 17th to the beginning of the 19th century. 

Among the earliest glasses, conspicuous for their dignity and 
beauty of shape, is a noble goblet with a threepenny-piece of 
1664 enclosed in the baluster stem. Such rarities as baluster 
candlesticks and enamel-painted glasses are well represented. 
There are many glasses with fine engraving and inscriptions ; 
several of these are engraved with emblems commemorating the 
Jacobite cause, and a few, even rarer, of the same period are 
inspired by feelings of loyalty to the House of Hanover. One 
of the latter has a square-shouldered stem, moulded with the 
words ‘God Save King” and a bust of George I. Another 
wine-glass has a spirited representation of frigates at sea and 
the inscription “Success to the British Fleet.” It probably 
commemorates the Naval victories of the year 1759, especially 
the battle of Quiberon Bay. Other glasses celebrate homelier 
themes and are engraved with mottoes and emblems of the 
hunting field, the hustings and the tavern. 

A piece of English plate which the Museum has just acquired 
will rank as one of the outstanding features of the collection. 
It is a two-handled covered cup of silver gilt, of remarkably 
fine form, of a noble example of the plainer variety of Charles IT. 
work, in which the severe tradition of the Commonwealth is still 
dominant. It bears the London hall-mark for 1673-4, and its 
history is recorded by an inscription added in the 18th century : 
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‘The Gift of King Charles the Second to Archbishop Sterne 
Lord Almoner.”’ A coat of arms on the other side (Pulleyne 
impaling Sterne) records its passing into the possession of a 
Pulleyne of Burghley, who in 1739 married Mary Sterne; they 
had no children and the cup returned at her death to the Sterne 
family. It passed again by marriage in 1821 into the family of 
its late owner. Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York from 1664 
to 1683, was the great-grandfather of Laurence Sterne, author 
of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy.” 

The cup is of the bulging form often described as a candle-cup 
or posset cup, the surface worked with simple matting to contrast 
with the broad plain surface of the lip border, where the magnifi- 
cent water gilding has its full effect. Decoration is restricted 
to a slight foliage enrichment of the medallions enclosing 
the inscription and coat of arms, human heads cast on the boldly 
modelled handles, and a turned knob on the cover. It measures 
9? inches across the handles and stands nearly 7? inches in 
height. With it is its original leather case. 

At a recent sale at Sotheby’s, the Museum Authorities co- 
operated with a private collector in the purchase of an Album of 
Mogul paintings or portfolio-pictures, formerly in the Imperial 
Collection at Agra and Delhi. Twenty-one paintings have in 
this way been acquired by the Museum; they are the work of 
Court Painters of the time of the Emperors Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan (1605-1638), and thus belong to the period of the highest 
development of the art in India, when naturalistic drawing, 
shading, soft colouring, improved landscape backgrounds and 
other advanced methods finally replaced the conventional 
mannerisms and the somewhat crude colouring of the Schools 
of Babar and Humayun, which had been dominated by Persian 
influences. Mogul art of this date has been admirably described 
as a brilliant hybrid—short lived, but outshining and surpassing 
its parents both in splendour and in quality. 

The reverse side of each of the paintings is mounted with 
illuminated panels displaying ‘‘efforts in fair penmanship ” 
by Mir Ali of Herat (d. 1518) and other famous masters of 
calligraphy ; and both the paintings and the panels are enclosed 
within deep borders of Mogul seventeenth-century flowering- 
plant motives, either painted in colours and gold or in gold on 
monochrome grounds of indigo-blue, pink, etc. The borders, 
prepared by a special class of Court Painters, for the most part 
exhibit delightful floral forms similar to those used in the pretra 
dura decoartion of the Taj Mahal at Agra (1632-1654) and in 
Shah Jahan’s Palace at Delhi (1638-1648). 

Another recent purchase is a splendid panel of Persian velvet 
brocade woven in the time of Shah Abbas the Great (1586-1628), 
the finest period of Persian art. Against the gold brocade 
ground richly-dressed youths stand in a garden of flowers among 
cypress trees and small ponds in which swim gold and silver 
fish. Technically this velvet is a masterpiece and must have 
taken a single weaver months, if not years, to complete. By 
the delicacy of its colouring and the fineness of its weaving it 
deserves to rank with the best Persian miniatures, to which it is 
related in style. A touch of Chinese influence may perhaps be 
discerned in the curving ripples on the fish ponds. Figured 
Persian velvets are rare, and this panel, with a companion recently 
presented to the Art Institute of Chicago, lay for a long time in 
the treasury of an Indian Prince. Its purchase for the Museum 
was only made possible by a grant from the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund and the assistance of Messrs. I. Schwaiger, Gordon 
Selfridge, G. P. Baker, Berberyan, Bernardout and other sub- 
scribers., 

Another interesting addition to the Department of Textiles 
is a very unusual English carpet, of the type known as “ Turkey- 
work.” It has in the middle a shield with the arms of Sir John 
Molyneux of Teversal, Bart. (1623-1691), impaling those of his 
wife, Lucy, daughter of Alexander Rigby, a Baron of the 
Exchequer. The date 1672 appears beside the shield. “The rest 
of the field is covered with closely-packed blossoms in bright 
colours on a black ground. The carpet forms an important 
link between the early attempts under Elizabeth at carpet 
knotting in England, following the introduction of Oriental 
carpets by the Lavant Company and the settled home industry, 
so much encouraged by the Society of Arts about the middle of 
the 18th century. 


The business of ‘Light Steelwork, Ltd.” (in voluntary 
liquidation) has been acquired by Mr. J. Chas. Moore, late 
manager and director, and a new company entitled ‘“ Light 
Steelwork (1925), Ltd.” is in process of formation, of which he 
will be managing director. Much larger and adequately 
equipped works at Willesden will enable the new company to 
deal with a considerably increased volume of business and the 
offices will be transferred to 25 Station Road, Harlesden, N.W. 10 
(close to Willesden Junction Station). 
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Book Notes. q 


‘““Stencilling for Craftsmen,’ by W. G. Sutherland 
Published by The Decorative Art Journals Co., Ltd. 
Manchester. 10s. net. 

This book makes no appeal to the real artist orate 
who has long since recognised that stencilling as a decora. 
tive element has no real being. Stencilling is merely a 
process of reproduction governed by the ability of the 
designer. There are no rules which need be followed i 
the designer has the ability to circumvent them succes 
fully. It is a process of printing giving certain textunal 
effects which do not harmonise well with brush wo 
Brushes or sponges, or any other means of applying colour. 
may be used provided always that the success aimed at i is 
achieved to the satisfaction of artist and client. After 
many years’ experience the opinion has been formed 
that the process can be applied successfully to a great 
many more subjects than has hitherto been the habit, 
the only proviso being that the designer is master of tthe 
craft. In the hands of a poor exponent the process gives 
very indifferent results. An effective principle which, if 
constantly applied, will lead to satisfactory results is, let 
every tie form a characteristic feature of the design. II 
ties must exist, which is not admitted, let them be so 
camouflaged as never to assert their presence. Having 
passed beyond the stage where stencilling presents a mass 
of limitations, it is somewhat difficult to be tolerant towards 
a book which includes very few illustrations that show the 
real scope of the process. 

On page 4 two illustrations are given. One illustrates 
the ties so arranged as to spoil the harmony of the scroll, 
the other illustration aims at a representation of the scroll 
produced by a proper disposition of the ties. Even in this 
latter arrangement the placing of the ties are far from 
satisfactory and create many forms which are in themselves 
meaningless. ‘To use the centre vein of a leaf as the means 
for introducing a tie must always be unsatisfactory. The 
extreme point of the leaf is spoilt and it is just this “feature 
that more often than not gives the character to the plant. 
Ties should never break up a form which can be expressed 
in its entirety. 

Page 5 illustrates two swags and a drop. They are 
drawn and designed without any real sympathy for the 
beauties of these decorative motifs. A mass of broken 
forms perhaps describes them most effectively. When 
applying a design for the process of stencilling the process 
should be subject to the design, and not vice versa. 

On page 13 two friezes are illustrated. Seeing only the 
small picture where the whole length of the repeat is shown, 
one might be interested, but a closer examination of the en- 
larged details reveals nothing but the most disappointing 
methods of expression. The manner employed in the leaves 
does not add strength to the plate. These forms in them- 
selves are in no sense so intricate as to demand tracery 
ties. Had their outlines expressed their modelling better, 
the leaves might have been left as simple masses of colour. 

Most of the designs illustrated seem to suggest that 
covers are used when printing so as to enable certain forms 
to be brought out without smudging the colours over the 
surrounding ornament. It would be quite impossible to 
secure a clean printing of the row of flowers shown on 
page 38 unless the leaves were covered up whilst printing 
the flowers. Instead of using covers would it not be 
better to use two plates, and by such a means secure 
many advantages which a single plate does not offer ? 

The possibilities of stencilling by the use of many plates 
is not touched upon in the volume. After nearly twenty- 
five years spent in studying this process the conviction 
still remains firm and strong that stencilling offers unlimited 
possibilities to those who “venture. To the timid it offers 


effects that will only please the very few. : 
H. W.M. ie 


Boyle’s latest patent ‘‘ Air-Pump” ventilators have been 
applied to the extension of the Royal Baths, Bath. Supplied 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, ventilating engineers. Holborn 
Viaduct, London. : 
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Correspondence. 


Waterloo Bridge. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Dear Str,—Biographers have ranked William Hosking 
vith Rennie. In 1855 he wrote :—* The level line of roadway 
pon Waterloo Bridge, and the noble effect of the level 
ine and equal arches in the elevation, were purchased at 
very high price in the cost of the approaches which 
ermitted them to be attained.” 

Here is a substantial legacy as much under-welcomed as 
ertain associated features are over-valued. Since the 
dvent of motor traffic, southern approaches have not been 
tilised to anything like capacity. The bridge-top should 
e made at least equally wide. Supersession of the over- 
alued features would involve no sacrifice. According to 
losking, they should never have appeared. 

* Certainly many thousands of pounds might have been 
aved, and a much better result produced, by the omission 
f the coupled columns and their immediate accessories 
nd by the use of a plain parapet of a more reasonable 
eight, in the stead of the high, the enormously expensive 
nd absurdly ugly balustraded enclosures which now aid 
he columns and their projected entablatures to deform 
hat splendid structure.’ If space permitted, one could 
flectively quote a good deal more. 

“Common Sense’s”’ criticisms of 13th and 20th March 
rere mild by comparison. Your notice last week omitted 
he month in which his letters appeared. Reference would 
how that your summary unduly emphasised a claim which 


was not made then—minimisation of pier-area in relation 
to road-area. In its stead, a system of water-buffers and 
freer channels was advocated to counteract an aggravated 
tunnel-effect. However, a model made shortly after 
the one eventually selected by you for illustration, em- 
bodied not only the claim in question, but actually a 
reduction in present pier-area. For various reasons, that 
model was preferred by the designer of both. 


I would have preferred continued anonymity, but, 
either way, it does not seem to matter much. After having 
worked about the bridge for three months, I applied a 
versatile experience to its problems for six weeks. For the 
last six weeks, following pronounced lack of response, 
I have hardly thought about them. The main reasons 
for my conclusions were worked out in the third letter 
mentioned by you. If professional men who “ base ”’ 
their optimism upon Mr. Dalrymple Hay’s report were to 
peruse this logical answer to it, that optimism would acquire 
a real basis. 

All concerned would do well to act upon your editorial 
of 10/4/25, in the spirit of Mr. Hiorn’s admirable address 
reported by you, 20/3/25——Yours truly, 

J. J. SNELLMAN. 
(““ Common Sense.’’) 

Warham Mews, 

Warham Road, 


Harringay, N.4. 
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Graveyard Monuments. 


To the Editor of Tak Arcutrecr. 

Sir,—Mr. Mark Howley, in his letter on “ Graveyard 
Monuments,’ which appeared in your issue of May 1, 
states that the report on that subject issued by a com- 
mittee of the British Institute of Industrial Art might 
“be regarded as a piece of trade propaganda.” That. is 
an implication that he would find it extremely difficult to 
substantiate, and Mr. Howley is likely to arouse prejudice 
against his view if he speaks of the conclusions of the 
Institute’s committee as anything more than the result of 
inquiries by an impartial and authoritative body whose 
aim is to improve the artistic standard of memorial art. 
Indeed, Mr. Howley himself writes with such an obvious 
bias for marble that one might be excused in thinking that 
his interests are concerned far more than would be possible 
with those whom he attacks, which impression naturally 
tends to diminish the value of his letter. 

The conclusions of this committee, however, have 
doubtless led to the numerous comments on the subject 
that have recently appeared in some of our principal 
newspapers, made, it seems, with the object of endorsing 
the committee's view. Though not associating myself 
with the spirit that actuates Mr. Mark Howley’s communica- 
tion, I should like to suggest a few considerations that have 
not, perhaps, weighed sufficiently with the Institute’s 
committee and the Press in their recommendations of local 
stone in preference to white marble. 

The chief objection to white marble, expressed aptly in 
the committee’s report and in “ The Times ” leading article 
of April 8, appears to be that it is artistically unsuitable in 
an English churchyard or cemetery, or, to quote the com- 
mittee’s report, that “‘it is not well suited to harmonise 
with the subdued tones of the English sky and natural 
surroundings ” (page 12). This, of course, is a very sound 
objection. As it is an attitude that is more concerned 
with the country churchyard than the city cemetery T will 
concentrate on that. All will agree that the desirable 
effect in a churchyard is that the monuments shall be of 
the same stone as the church, so that all weathering 
similarly a beautiful harmony is achieved. But to realise 
this in England would mean reviving many old quarry 
industries for the sole purpose of ensuring that monuments 
in certain churchyards shall be of the same stone as the 
church and a few of the old surrounding buildings that 
have, in many instances, stood for centuries. This is 
obviously out of the question. Resource, then, can be 
had to those English building stones in present use that 
are the most suitable for this purpose, such as Portland, 
Hopton Wood, Blue Pennant and Hornton. The soft hues 
of these stones will certainly harmonise with the grey walls 
of an old church ‘better than will white marble. Thus it 
may be concluded that in considering landscape effect only 
local and softer hued English stones should be preferred 
to white marble; but there are yet two other aspects of 
the subject as equally important : the personal sentiment 
of those who erect the memorial and the esthetic value of 
the memorial considered in itself. 

The sentimental preference for white marble is naturally 
very strong. When, during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century, many Protestants still objected to the use 
-of the Cross symbol because they considered it hostile to 
the spirit of the reformers, who held that its use was 
abused by Roman Catholics, J. H. Markland, writing on 
Churches and Memorials, notes with satisfaction the revival 
of its use “in the churchyard of Tor Mohun in Devonshire, 
in a monument, placed by a clergyman to the memory of 
his daughter, which consists of a small and simple cross 
of pure white marble placed upon a black marble pedestal ” 
(4th edition, 1847, page.188). Well, that phrase, ‘“ pure 
white marble,” and the picture the writer obviously means 
to convey expresses excellently the sentiment that often 
attends such a choice. That white marble is a symbol of 
spiritual purity is fairly strongly rooted in most people’s 
minds, especially when they are thinking of funerals and 
monuments. And, further, whiteness, according to the 
early,Christian notion, like the cross on the coffin, is sup- 
posed to be a protection from malignity or evil intent. 
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Nesse, writing in 1680 in his “ Church History,” says that 
“God chequered his providence with the black of Misery 
That sentiment y 
be quite sufficient to prompt many people to choose 
tombstone as white as can be obtained. It is of interest 
to observe that it was the custom among the Romans to 
keep a white stone to commemorate an endearing or 
propitious event. bs = 
Aisthetically considered, without relation to their sur- 
roundings, Sicilian and statuary marbles are generally 
admitted to be superior to all other sculptural materials, 
as their crystalline textures afford an unrivalled scope for 
subtlety and delicacy of carving. A broader technique is 
required for English stones, which in a limited space is a 
disadvantage, inasmuch as it is impossible to represent 
religious symbols so precisely and delicately. I must 
make. an exception of Hopton Wood limestone, the upper 
beds of which, by reason of the presence of igneous rock, 
have recrystallised and become a marble. This is perhaps 
the chief rival of white marble, and a fair comparison of 
the two materials for sculptural purposes may be made at 
the Academy, where Mr. Schilsky’s bust of Harl Beatty 
(No. 1241), and Mr. Reid Dick’s bust of Mrs. Bessemer 
(No. 1275) are made of Hopton Wood. But I doubt that 
this fawn-coloured shell-marked marble will appeal, even 
for external work, to the same extent as the white crystal- 
line surface of statuary or Sicilian. ; 
The subject has, therefore, three principal aspects: one 
by which local or the softer-hued English stones should be 
preferred and the others by which marble should have 
preference. After a few years, when marble has weathered, 
the objection to it has less weight, for in about two decades. 
marble and Portland stone become so alike that the 
unpractised eye will experience a difficulty in distinguishing 
them. If its startling whiteness when first erected has a. 
disturbing effect in a peaceful sanctuary, it might be 
subdued by adopting the custom of the Athenians of the 
fifth and fourth centuries 8.c., who toned their grave- 
stones of Pentelican and Parian marble with a soft greyish 
yellow colour. 
In face of these opposing arguments, which I have 
endeavoured to state fairly, it seems to me that the scales. 
fall shightly on the side of marble; and a plea of wisdom 
might hint at the individual’s freedom of choice unperplexed 
by conflicting advocacies:—J am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ARNOLD WHITTICK. 


Last Week’s Illustrations of Factories. 


The figures quoted on the inset plates of warehouses 
ilustrated on May 22 refer to the weight of constructional 
steelwork employed in the buildings illustrated. The 
buildings are of steel-framed construction, and were 
erected by Messrs. John Booth and Sons, Hulton Steel 
Works, Bolton. 


Asylums Board Contracts. 


The following tenders are recommended by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board :— 

£1,578 of Messrs. C. H. Boyd & Son, Ltd., for painting and 
repairs at the Eastern Hospital.—£2,150, of Messrs. Edward 
Proctor & Sons, for painting and repairs at the Grove Hospital. 
—£10,862, of Messrs. M. Greenwood & Son, Ltd., for repairs, 
painting and formation of fire exits at the North Eastern Hos- 
pital.— £2,400, of the National Heating Co., Ltd., for steam- 
heated calorifiers and new steam and condenser mains at the 
North Western Hospital and ambulance station.—£8,383, of the 
Edwards Construction Co., Ltd., of Eltham, for the erection of 
a nurses’ home, &c., at Colindale Hospital—Messrs. G. N. 
Haden & Sons, Ltd., £2,194, for installing generating plant at 
Leavesden Hospital.—£2,158, of Messrs. D. & J. Tullis, Ltd... 
for the provision of laundry machinery and plant at Leavesden 
Hospital.—£1,530, of Messrs. William Hamer & Sons, Ltd., of 
Bury, for builfding brickwork settings for boilers, &c., at Leaves- 
den Hospital.—£3,470, of Messrs. Edwin Danks & Co. (Oldbury). 
Ltd., for the installation of steam boilers at Leavesden Hospital : 
and also £1,616 for the provision of a fuel economiser.—£8,280- 
of Messrs. Payne Bros., Watford, for erecting a coal store and 
boiler house at Leavesden Mental Hospital.—£13,750, of the 
National Heating Co., Ltd., for the provision of engineermg 
plant. at Leavesden Mental Hospital. 
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CONCRETE {66 KING” PLASTER 
BLOCKS | : SLABS 


Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, efe. 


““FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


Tp'®*! QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
A KI N C F 0 [ ; Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
Tel.: City 2218 and City 2219 and Leeds 22712 
a qa ; & is mg Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 
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Nos. 0 & | Series. Capacities 280 to 1,310 sq. {t. of radiation. 


These boilers can be supplied with Smokehood at front or rear, patent insulated 
Jackets, and front protection plate when required for building into brickwork. 

The complete series of Ideal Britannia Boilers comprises 29 sizes for 280 to 8,210 sq. ft. 
of radiation. 


WE ARE EXHIBITING AT WEMBLEY — Bay 18, Avenues 4 & 5, Palace of Housing. 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: "* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: ** Idealrad, London."’ 
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The New Chenil Galleries, Chelsea. 


The Inaugural Exhibition of the extensive new galleries will 
be opened by the Rt. Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., P.C., at 
3 p.m., on Friday, June 5, 1925. 

The Exhibition will consist of paintings, sculptures, drawings 
and etchings selected and hung by the following Committee 
elected by the Members of the Chelsea Arts Club :—Sir William 
Orpen, K.B.E., R.A., Augustus John, A.R.A., Ambrose McEvoy, 
A.R.A., Henry Poole, A.R.A., Alfred Turner, A.R.A., Terrick 
Williams, A.R.A., V.P.R.I., T. C. Dugdale, R.O.I., Graham 
Petrie, R.O.I., Sydney Tushingham, R.E., W. E. Webster, 
R.O.1., Alfred Hayward, Alexander Jamieson. Music at 
intervals performed by Mr. John Goss and his Choir, and the 
Kutcher String Quartet will contribute towards a memorable 
day. Complimentary admission for this, the first “* Private 
View ” day will be restricted to Shareholders, the Exhibitors, 
and a few specially invited guests. A strictly limited number 
of admission tickets at 10s. each for this the Opening Ceremony 
will be available prior to the day, and early application is 
necessary. No money can be taken at the doors, and no admission 
will be possible without a ticket. The “‘ Private View” will 
‘be extended to Saturday, June 6, 10 a.m, till 6 p.m. and 
Sunday, June 7, 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., when the price of 
admission will be 5s., but no money can be taken at the doors 
and all tickets must be allotted through personal or postal 
applications prior to the opening date. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Tours of the Galleries are not made on Sundays by the Official 
Guide Lecturers, but on Sunday, May 31, Miss E. M. Spiller, 
of the Art Teachers’ Guild, has kindly volunteered to act as 
guide for two tours, respectively at 2.45 and 4 p.m. The 
‘subjects of the lectures will be * ee eee 5 Masterpieces 
(European) of the Middle Ages,” at 2.45 p.m.; and “* Master- 
pieces from China and Japan,” at 4 p.m. Bach tour will last 
about an hour. Visitors wishing to attend either of these tours 
should assemble in the Central Hall in the Museum at the times 
indicated. Each party will be limited to twenty-five visitors. 
The Museum is open on Sundays from 2.30 to 6 p.m, 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
May 29, 1875. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE ST. PANCRAS TERMINUS. 

The Midland Railway Company’s Bill,which seeks for powers 
‘to construct what is called the St. Pancras connecting line, has 
just been sanctioned by the Committee of the House of Commons, 
a number of clauses relating to the demolition of houses, the 
stopping up and widening of streets, and other powers sought 
by the company having been inserted. The undertaking is one 
of great magnitude, and the Bill as now sanctioned by the 
Parliamentary Committee, empowers the company to close no 
less than twenty streets and places, and demolish upwards of 
300 houses in the neighbourhood of St. Pancras. The lands, 
houses, and other buildings which the Bill empowers the company 
compulsorily to purchase are situated on the west side of 
St. Pancras Station, extending northwards to a depth of 400 yards 
from the Euston Road to Phcenix Street, and westward, about 
200 yards from Skinner Street, Euston Road, to Ossulton Street, 
and covering an area of about fifteen acres in extent. The Bill 
was opposed by the Metropolitan Board of Works, not, however, 
on its merits, but with the view of securing the widening of 
several streets in the neighbourhood of the company’s St. Pancras 
terminus, where it is proposed to effect a great clearance of 
dwelling-houses. The Committee, after hearing the evidence, 
introduced a clause under which the company, when they have 
acquired possession of the houses and buildings fronting to 
that part of Euston Road which lies between Skinner Street and 
Ossulton Street, shall set back the frontage line to Euston Road 
so as to allow that portion of the road to be widened to 70 feet. 
Another clause introduced by the Committee obliges the company, 
in a similar way, to set back the frontage line of Ossulton Street 
between Euston Road and Chapel Street, so as to allow of that 
street being widened to 50 feet. The company are also, at their 
own expense, to make Skinner Street, which is now only 30 feet 
wide, 60 feet throughout its entire length, and likewise to widen 
Phoenix Street to 50 feet. The company are not to be permitted 
to stop up any of the streets which they will be able to appropriate 
under the Act until they have completed the street improvements 
just named. A special clause further provides that as the 
construction of the line will involve the removal of a large 
number of houses occupied by the labouring classes, the company, 
before displacing any such persons, shall provide sufficient 
accommodation elsewhere; and for the purpose of enabling 
them to provide such accommodation they are empowered to 
sell or let on building leases certain lands in the neighbourhood 
for the erection of suitable dwelling-houses or lodging- houses. 
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General News. 


ARMTHORPE.— A site is being purchased for the erection of an 
elementary school. ; 

Barxet._—Herts Education Committee are considering the 
erection of a new secondary school for boys. 

Botron-oN-DEARNE.— West Riding Education Committee 
contemplate the erection of a middle school. 

BRENTFORD..—The New Orphanage in the Butts is to he 
completed in accordance with plans submitted by Mr. W. G 
Gregory.—Mr. A. J. Frazer is to erect 22 houses in monolithic 
concrete in Burford Street. 

BurstemM.—Mr. G. M. Sambrook is to erect 32 houses in Moor- 
land Road. 

CHRIStcHURCH.—Hampshire Education Committee propose 
to spend £10,000 in erecting a new elementary school for 345 
children. 

Coutspon.—Messrs. C. H. Gibsons, Ltd., are to erect Is 
houses in Brighton Road. 

CronpaLu.—Hampshire Education Committee have authorised 
the preparation of plans for the enlargement of the elementary 
school. 

DroxForp.—Hampshire Education Committee have pur- 
chased a site for the erection of an elementary school. 

DumBARTON.—The Dean of Guild Court in Dumbarton have — 
approved the plans for the erection of a new Catholic Church 
School in the Dalreoch district. There will be accommodation 
for 680 pupils. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Thomas 
McGorrigle, architect, Glasgow. The following contracts have 
been placed: Masons, Messrs. Hunter & Clarke, Glasgow ; 
joiners, Messrs. Prentice, Clydebank; plumbers, Messrs. 
Devlin, Dumbarton. a 

Epiincton.—West Riding County Council propose to pur- 
chase Crookhill Hall at a cost of £6,500 for the treatment of 
consumptives, for which purpose £3,200 will be required for 
structural alterations and equipment. 

FarEHAM.—A site in Southampton Road has been purchased 
by the Hampshire Education Committee for the erection of an 
elementary school. 

FarrrieLp.—The Lancashire Education Committee propose 
to make additions to the Fairfield High School for Girls, which 
include additional buildings containing assembly hall, class- 
rooms, cloak rooms and lavatories, estimated to cost about 
£7,000. The plans have been prepared by the County Architect, 
Mr. Henry Littler, at 16 Ribblesdale Street, Preston, and the 
contract has been let to S. &. J. Smethurst, Ltd., contractors 
Rochdale Road, Oldham. : 

FuntTLEy.—Hampshire Education Committee are seeking 
sanction for a loan of £5,000 so that the scheme for enlarging 
the elementary school may be proceeded with. 

Goorn.—Amended plans have been prepared for carrying 
out extensions at the secondary school and the cost of the scheme 
will now be about £17,000. : 

Huri.—The Housing Committee are inviting Messrs. janes 
Wild & Co., Ltd., to submit tenders and specification for the 
erection of 100 and, alternatively, 200, houses and to state time 
for completion.—The city architect has been instructed to 
prepare plans for 120 houses, of brick, on the Kast Hull and 
other sites.—Land in Westcott Road is being purchased for the 
erection of 44 houses.—The Ministry of Health have approved 
of the following schemes: 200 houses, West Hull site, a 
Engineer’s department, £94,550 ; 200 houses, North Hull si 
Mesera: Kettlewell, Son & Co., £96,376; 200 houses, Winget 
system, East Hull site, Mr. F. Bilton, £95, 000 ; and 200 houses, 
Boot system, East Hull site, Messrs. Com. Greenwoull & Sons, 
£95,300.—The city architect is to prepare amended plans for 
a pavilion for 40 mental patients.—Plans have been prepared 
for the erection of a clinic for the treatment of venereal diseases, ‘ 
and when passed by the Ministry of Health the city architect 
is to invite tenders. 4 

IxTHLINGBOROUGH.—Northampton County Highways Com- 
mittee propose to construct a new bridge across the river am 
railway at an estimated cost of £50,000. : 

Loneton (Srarrs).—Ten houses are to be erected in the 
Avenue by Mr. R. W.'Cook, == —— | 

Mexporovcnu.—A contract is shortly to be placed for the 
erection of a new grand stand for the Mexborough Football 
Club. The plans have been prepared by Mr. W. D. Harrop, 
architect, No. 17 Genoa Street, Mexborough, Yorks. a 
Newsury.—Plans passed: 6 bungalows, Newport Road, for 
Mrs. Hann; 12 houses, Boundary and Queen’s Roads, for Mr. 
W. Herbert. 

OrLey.—Plans for extensions to the Grammar School hav 
been approved at a cost of £18,500 and work is now in hander : 

PorcHesTer.—Hampshire Education Committee are seekin 
the sanction of the Board of Education to a scheme for enlarging 
the council school at a cost of £5,700. er 
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EINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


The Kahn System 


Reinforced Concrete 
is the most Economical 
Method of Construction. 
It is Permanent, Fire 
Resisting, 


and 


Eliminates 


Maintenance 
and Renewal 
Charges 


Reinforced Concrete (The Kahn System) Engine House for the 
REDHILL GAS COMPANY 


Engineer to the Gas Co.: Mr. Ernest Scears. ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


Flush work gives an ideal finish—and a comparison “justifies 
that statement. It is so efficient yet withal so unobtrusive— 
there when it’s wanted but doesn’t proclaim the fact. 
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It is surprising what richness—what variety of harmony 1s easily 
obtainable in the range of the “‘Crabtree’’ Switch Plates—and 
certainly no decorative scheme should beconsidered without a care- 
ful study of the folder reproduced, and circulated’to the, Trade. 


Any Factor or Contractor who may have been‘ inadvertently 
omitted from our Mailing List is invited to apply to us when copies 
of this and other Crabtree literature will be instantly supplied. 


‘Craftsmen in Switches” 
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’ PortsmoutH.—The Roads and Works Committee have under 
consideration the desirability of a link road being constructed 
to connect Cosham Bypass Road with the railway bridge, Pauls- 
‘grove. The borough engineer estimates the approximate cost 
of the work will be £36,000.—The reconstruction of the Ports- 
bridge will shortly be commenced at an estimated cost of £43,450, 
under plans prepared by the borough engineer. The builders 
‘are John Croad, Ltd., of Portsea.—The Golf Course at Great 
Salterns, will probably not be opened until late in the season. 
‘The greens have been inspected by the golf architect, Mr. H. S. 
‘Colt, who reports favourably. 

Royton.—The county architect; Mr. H. Littler, of No. 16 
Ribblesdale Place, Preston, is preparing the plans for a new 
central school, and provision is made in the county’s building 
programme of 1925-26 for the erection. 


SHEFEIELD.—The Rev. Father White is proposing to erect a 
mew church at St. Catherine’s in Burngreave Road. The esti- 
mated cost is £18,000. The proposed edifice is to be of Bascillan 
‘style of brick, with the erection of a tower on the west side. 
Electric light and central heating installed. The plans have been 
‘prepared by Messrs. Holton & Fox, architects, Corporation 
Street, Dewsbury, and the contract has been let to Messrs. 
‘Longden & Sons, Contractors, Neepsend.—It is proposed to 
make renovations to St. Maries R.C. Church, including repairs 
to the tower and steeple. On the spire the old weather vane 
is to be replaced by a great cross of stainless steel, which is 
being manufactured by Messrs. Thos. Firth & Sons, Ltd. The 
‘scheme is being carried out under the supervision of Mr. ©. B. 
Flockton, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 15 St. James Row. 

St. ALBAN’s.—Herts Education Committee have decided to 
‘provide a central school and pupil teacher centre at a cost not 
‘exceeding £6,000. 

Sr. Pancras.—Euston Square Station is to be rebuilt by the 
Metropolitan Railway Co. 

StamMForD Hi~i.—Mr. David Morris is to erect a cinema at 
the corner of Clapton Common and Egerton Road, and drawings 
have been approved by the L.C.C. 

SwansEA.—Tenders are to be invited for the erection of a 
‘combined promenade, block of refreshment rooms and shelters 
at Rotherslade Bay, for which purpose a loan of £9,828 has been 
sanctioned. Plans have been prepared by the borough architect 
for improvements at the Dyfatty school.—Another 100 houses 
-are to be subsidised.—Plans passed: 6 houses, St. Peter’s Road, 
Newton, for Mr. Edwin Davies; 6 houses, Belle Vue Road, 
West Cross, for Mr. C. M. Gustavus; additions, St. Mary’s 
Church, for Swansea Parochial Church Council; additions, 
General Hospital, for the Committee; 5 houses, Peter Street, 
‘for Mr. J. O. Watkins.—The Housing Committee have, subject 
to the consent of the Ministry of Health, accepted the tender, 
£11,387 10s. 10d., of Messrs. Samuel & Evans, for the erection of 
22 houses on the Llanerch housing site——The tender, £63,500, 
of the South Wales Contractors, Ltd., has be-n accepted for the 
drainage of the Llansamlet housing site. 

THoRNE.—At Thorne Moorends the Housing Corporation of 
Great Britain has received a contract for 250 houses. They 


will be built to the plans and designs of Mr. H. E. Jarvis, chief . 


architect to Messrs. Pease & Partners, the proprietors of the 
colliery, and the work is to be put in hand without delay. The 
‘site of the colliery village is about two miles from Thorne town, 
and it will be laid on town-planning lines. When completed 
the village will have from 1,800 to 2,000 houses, and they will 
-all have electricity and a bathroom. 

Torquay.—The education architect has been instructed to 
prepare sketch plans for a school for 600 children at Westhill.— 
An additional hundred houses are to be subsidised.—Plans 
passed: 4 houses at Hareston, for Mr. J. Chester; 4 houses, 
Reeve’s Road, for Messrs. Riggs, Waldron & Cole; 4 houses at 

Barton, for Mr. R: S. Kellow; 4 houses, Reeve’s Road, for 
‘Chelston Building Company. 

TROWBRIDGE.—The Urban District. Council have obtained 
‘sanction for a loan of £8,800 for the erection of 20 houses on the 
Charlotte Street site.—The county architect has prepared 
plans for the new police station to be erected in Polebarn Road. 
—The tender of Messrs. Holdoway & Son, of Westbury, 
has been accepted for the erection of 20 non-parlour council 
houses. 

TruRo.—The Corporation has now decided to invite tenders 
for the City Hall scheme.—The G.W.R. (Truro) Housing Society 
‘are to erect 36 houses. 

TYNEMOUTH.—Plans passed: alterations, Golden Fleece, 
for Messrs. W. & T. Milburn ; shops and flats, Burdon Street, 

‘for Mr. J. R. Wallace. 

WAKEFIELD.—The Education Committee are to prepare a 
scheme for the erection of a day school for mental defective 
children.—Works are to be undertaken in connection with the 
-Ryburn water scheme at a cost of £23,500.—The Ministry of 
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Health have sanctioned a loan of £1,500 for the erection of a 


bandstand in Clarance Park.—The Housing Architect has been 


appointed architect for the new school to be built at Portobello,— 
Plans passed: Alterations to premises in Westgate, for«Messrs, 
Chadwick, Watson & Co. on behalf of the Wakefield Picture 
House, Ltd.; 12 houses, Barnsley Road, for Messrs. E. Green 
& Son, Ltd.; conversion of premises, Silver Street, into offices 
for the Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. ; 6 houses, Belle Vue Road, 
for Mr. H. Dobson. 

Wanpswortu.—Internal decorations are to be undertaken 
at 128 houses on the Furzedown and Elmwood estates.—Flats 
are to be erected on the Blackshaw Road site.—The Ministry of 
Health have sanctioned a loan of £8,750 for the erection of a 
public library at Earlsfield.—Plans passed: 10 houses, Ellerton 
Road, for Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. ; tenements, 
East Hill estate, for Messrs. J. E. Billings & Co., Ltd., on behalf 
of the L.C.C.; technical institute, High Street, for Messrs, 
Prestige & Co., Ltd.; additions to Peerless Mantle Factory, 
Groton Road, for Mr. E. R. Vine ; 8 houses, Cromer Villas Road, 


for Mr. R. Gibson; engine house, Wandsworth Floack Mills, — 


Duntshill Road, for Messrs. Sampson & Hutchcroft ; 12 houses, 
Welham Road, 36 in Freshwater Road, for Mr. E. Clarke ; 
14 houses, Brathway Road, 8 in Longstaff Road, and 10 in 
Buckhold Road, for Mr. E. Clarke. : 

Wrtwyn.—The Garden City Handside School is to be enlarged 
by the Herts Education Committee at a cost of £17,792. i 

Wican.—A commencement has been made of baeieati 
front of the Wigan Parish Church.of the War Memorial. The 
contract has been let in conjunction with the War Memorial 
Committee, by the architect, Sir Giles Scott, R.A., to Mr. E. 0. 
Griffiths, of Liverpool. 

WiMBLEDON.—Plans are to be prepared for the construction 
of a swimming bath on a site in Latimer Road. 


Results of a Fire Test. 


Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, Ltd., Felt and Paint Manufac- 
turers, Roach Road Works, Old Ford, London, E.3, send us 
some interesting facts which resulted from their inspection of 
the buildings which had undergone a fire test with the object 
of testing the qualities of ‘“‘ Pyropruf.” 

Owing to the intense heat generated at our fire test it was not 
possible to inspect the buildings until the following morning, 
when it was found the fire had been so fierce that bricks had 


been burned through, all the glass had fused, and the zinc — 


flashings had entirely melted. The fireproofed rafters, together 


with the roof boarding had completely disappeared, except the - 
two rafters against the party walls, and these were badly charred.» 
Around the edges of the roof, where support was still available, — 
the “ Pyropruf ” roofing still remained intact, thus effectively 


proving its fire-resisting capacity. 


During the progress of the test our representative noticed the 
greater intensity and duration of the fire in the “ Pyropruf ”” 


chamber. Messrs. Anderson have ascertained that this was in 


part due to the action of a cinamatograph operator, who had 


a roll of many hundreds of yards of celluloid thrown on the fire 
to obtain a flame of greater actinic value. This fuel, added toa — 
fire which was already little less than a blast furnace, provided a 
test which ‘‘ Pyropruf ” withstood in a manner truly marvellous. 
As you can conceive, however, no known material could with- — 
Small flames finally appeared — 


stand for long such a severe test. 


through the fissure in the unsupported bitumen, that part. of 


the roof fell in and left the remainder of the “‘ Pyropruf ” intact. 


There seems to have been some disparity of opinion among the | 

spectators as to the actual facts we were demonstrating. To — 
remove any misconception as to our purpose may we repeat that _ 
our intention was to show that “ Pyropruf,” in addition to its 3 


other essential qualities, was a roofing which would not support 


combustion and was thus immune from exterior fire attack. 


In other words it could not cause a fire and would not spread 


one. The reason we used slate and tile roofs for the adjoining — 


buildings was to prove, first, that in all practical circumstances, — 


even with a burning building on each side, “ Pyropruf”’ could 


not catch fire from the exterior, and secondly it would be noted — 


that upon the application of water the slates and tiles soon 


collapsed, whilst ‘* Pyropruf ’’ was quite unaffected under the — 


same treatment. We think you will agree, after witnessing the — 


test given and knowing the additional facts we now give you, 
that ‘ Pyropruf ” is a roofing with exceptional qualities and an 
important economic factor in roof construction. 
cally do we claim that it is a first-class roof, a permanent one, on 
any building, anywhere. 
bution to the national effort to construct economical buildings 
for the masses, in addition to its general value as a roofing for 


factories, dock warehouses, and, in fact, for any building where 


artistic effect is not the first consideration. 


Most emphati-— 


As such it forms a valuable contri-_ 
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Fundamental Aesthetics. 


TEMPLE OF BACCHUS, BAALBEC. 


The controversy which has arisen over the Hudson 
lemorial raises some interesting questions of which 
ne is whether the general public has sufficiently 
efined views on such matters to render it possible for 
ny artist to create what will generally appeal to and 
lease the public, and the second, that assuming such is 
1e case, whether there is to-day any scope for imagi- 
uiive sculpture in connection with our monuments 
id buildings. 

In the popular view a building which meets with 
neral admiration is often praised because it is either 
ry large or obviously very costly and intricate, or 
cause it falls into the category of the picturesque. 

A sense of overwhelming size produces in most cases 
th surprise and pleasure, and we imagine that such 


buildings as Bush House and Adelaide House owe the 
favour with which they are generally regarded more 
from their fundamental suggestion of mass than for 
any less obvious and more complex reason. There is 
again little doubt that the public appreciation of many 
of our old buildings, and especially our cathedrals, is 
more due to the fact that the average man is conscious 
that extremely difficult and complicated work has been 
carried out in stone than to any other reason: when to 
this is added an impression of great size the public has 
undoubtedly two reasons for its satisfaction. The 
picturesque in new buildings has a great appeal to 
most men, especially if it is felt to suggest older forms 
of building. Beyond these three sources of appeal the 
public seem to have no certain standards of taste in 
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judging building, though we may perhaps attribute to 
them a dislike of anything held to be “ unusual.” 
Long unbroken outlines, especially in a roof, are often 
condemned, but this is a less frequent basis of criticism 
than those we have enumerated. 

If we can judge by the popular expression of “ taste 
in building it is necessary, if we are to please more than 
a cultivated minority, to be very simple and obvious, 
and this most certainly applies to the art of sculpture 
as employed in connection with building. To the 
Greeks, images of Zeus, Poseidon, Aphrodite or Athene 
had a real significance, but to the modern world Love, 
Culture, War, Peace, Plenty, Justice and other 
abstractions, as represented by sculptured figures, have 
practically no appeal or clear meaning. The inserip- 
tion on Bush House “‘ To the friendship of the English- 
speaking peoples’ has a clear and definite message 
and appeal, and possibly the figures now being erected 
over the inscription will be understood because they 
are explained by the inscription beneath them. But 


we should have to take the simplest and most thread- - 


bare of historical incidents and ideas if we want to 
choose what is understandable by the public without 
explanation. William Tell’s son with the apple on his 
head might be generally recognised ; Alfred and the 
cakes, or Canute commanding the sea to retire might 
each be confused with other incidents, but in any 
case they would have little meaning or interest for the 
average man, to whom they would convey no sense of 
pleasure save possibly that given by any added 
richness to the building of which they were a detail. 
A dozen sculptors of note might have been employed 
on the Hudson Memorial and each conception would 
have differed, but the public would probably have 
praised, blamed or expressed interest in them only in 
so far as a special feature or figure pleased the fancy. 
Are we, then, to conclude that the general public 
has no use for or interest in sculpture in relation to 
building ? Our answer to this is at once “ yes ”” and 
“no.” The public cares little for sculpture as a 
means for perpetuating a legend or historical scene but 
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has appreciation for what we may call the carved — 
adjuncts of architecture. Let a figure, or let decorative — 
sculpture be pleasing in itself, let 1t enhance the grace — 
and add to the richness of architectural form and it will 
meet with appreciation. In a word, we might reason- 
ably increase the amount spent on what is generally 
entitled ‘‘ carving” and diminish the occasions 1 
which we employ what is known as “ sculpture ” if we — 
want to obtain public appreciation. The same trend 
of the popular taste is evidenced in painting. A great — 
lunette in a shipping office representing the “ triumph | 
of steam ” or the “ genius of navigation ’ will owe any — 
appeal it has to the modern man to its being recognised — 
as a pleasing mass of colour, but the portrait of the 
creat magnate who founded a shipping line will have 
an interest to all men. An artist-may paint a great 
battle picture when will remain unsold, but his portraits — 
are disposed of before they are painted and will 
generally be the chief point of attraction in a gallery, 
while a fine landscape will find a ready purchaser. 
We understand that Epstein wanted to let the memorial 
to Hudson take the form of a portrait model. Had 
this been done much criticism would have been avoided, 
for much of what is said about it 18, we are sure, 
founded on the impatience with which the public regard 
the illustration of any legend unless they have—as in a 
book—a printed description close toit. They are really 
impatient because they have to’exercise imagination 
which in many cases they do not possess, whereas their — 
forefathers, unable to rely on printed information, had 
senses sharpened by use which have now become 
largely atrophied by disuse. If we wish to “ educate 
the public ” to use the current phrase, it 1s necessary 
to induce a wish for education, which will be impossible 
if we do not observe the trend ofan age which tends to 
eliminate the desire for certain forms of esthetic 
expression and to direct attention to others. Too much 
concentration on the history of the past may distort 
our views of the present and lead to the production of 
that which, while it may be excellent in its way, 1s 
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THE TORBAY HOSPITAL, TORQUAY. H, Percy ApAmMs, CHARLES HOLDEN AND LIoNeL G. Pranedn, Architects. 
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« BOSMORVAH” AND “TREGILLY ” LELANT, CORNWALL, R. F. Waartny, Architect, ~. 
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PENCIL DRAWING: SKETCHES OF EXETER, By G. H. Coox, 


Bosmorvah Lelant, Cornwall. _ 
R. F. Wueratuzy, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Bosmorvah was originally designed to be built of brown Cornish 
granite and old Delabole slates, the local building materials, 
which alone seem to suit Cornish scenery, but owing to the high 
cost of labour in cutting granite, concrete hollow walls, plastered, 
had to be substituted for the stone, and the granite only retained 
in the porch and gable over, and the sitting room fireplace. 

The first floor is built in wood framing with old Delabole 
green slate-hanging outside, the traditional method of building 
in the neighbouring village of St. Ives, a very efficient method 
of keeping out the heavy weather experienced on this coast. 
A pleasing contrast is obtained by using grey slates for the roof 
and green for the walls. 

The planning gives a compact and easily run house, which 
needs a minimum amount of service. The hall, with its red 
brick fireplace and the broad easy staircase, produces a feeling 
of space and dignity to this small house. The wide terrace on 
the garden front is paved with old Delabole slabs ; this, with 
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a high brown granite retaining wall, filled with rock plants, and — 
the rough built parapet and steps, give a beautiful setting to 
the house. | 
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CORNWALL. 


LELANT, 


“ BOSMORVAH,” 


R. F. WHEATLEY, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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FIREPLACE IN DRAWING ROOM, “TREGILLY,’” LELANT, CORNWALL. 
R. F. WHEATLEY, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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HALF TIMBER HOUSE, FROG STREET, EXETER. 
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Tregilly Lelant, Cornwall 
R. F. Wueatpey, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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MH” MOLLOW Wakes 


The two houses illustrated have. been built at Lelant beside 
the Hayle Estuary, and the fine views over the river and the 
far-distant country have been the determining factor of the 


planning. 
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In Tregilly a feature has been made of a central garden room 
connected by large double doors with the hall, and into which 
the other sitting rooms open. In the temperate climate of 
Cornwall this room, getting as it does the full sun and sheltered 
from cold winds, can be used practically all the year round. 

-The house is built of hollow walls of concrete blocks rough 


“rendered in cement, and the first floor is slate hung with old 


Delabole grey slates, and it is roofed with old Delabole rustic 
random slaté. The variety of tones of reds, purple, green and 
greys produce an artistic effect which is not reproduced in 
illustrations. The porch is in brown Cornwall granite, and the 
Same material is used in the drawing’ room fireplace illustrated, 
in conjunction with old Delabole slates, which are cut into small 
sizes and used in place of the usual tiles or briquettes. These 
harmonise in a most pleasing manner with the granite, giving 
the colours of an opal.’ The other fireplaces are carried out in 
silver grey briquettes’ The floors throughout and the staircase 
are in Austrian oak, ‘wax polished, and standard iron windows 
have been used. 


Notes and Comments. 


Modern Architecture. 


Mr. Loren H. B. Knox has written a letter to “The Times,” 
in which he says: “The chief Wembley structures, the 
Cenotaph, the “ skyscraper’ at London Bridge, the new 
building at the corner of the Strand and Wellington Street 
are others. It seems to me a thoroughly ugly, coarse, 
soulless style, having run its coursein Germany and America, 
conforming to present tasteless ideas of indigenous 
‘simplicity,’ ‘sincerity,’ and ‘ practicality,’ but proving 
the incapacity of the present even to sense beauty of line, 
proportion or ornament. In this type masses are 
crude, blocky, heavy, with cutting angles, giving a sense 
of harshness which must disgust posterity, if it has any 
sound judgment.” 

Mr. William Woodward has written to say he endorses 
very word of this letter, but we do not. Much of 
present-day criticism is due to the fact that the average 
man does not understand that the much greater size of 
modern buildings automatically eliminates many of the 
orms of the past. We may use as an illustration 
Messrs. Liberty’s half timber building, and in what we 
ay we are not criticising the architect, who had to adopt 
i certain form of expression and treatment. Good as these 
muildings are in many respects, and carefully detailed as 
hey undoubtedly are, they do not convey the impression 
f our old half timber fronts, which were usually about 
me-third of the height. A gable which may appear to be 
idmirable if 30 feet up from the ground may often look 
idiculous at a height of 80 or more, and we are convinced 
hat much of what Mr. Knox objects to is inevitable 
inder the conditions of the age. 


An Exhibition of Smiths’ Work. 


An exhibition of the work made by Kentish smiths has 
een organised by the Kent Rural Community Council, 
ind attracted much interest at the Bath and West Show. 
‘ifty village blacksmiths, representative of every district 
n the county, showed specimens of their work. The articles 
xhibited—more than 150—emphasised the wide variety 
f ironwork which the rural smith can make. The exhibits 
neluded agricultural hand implements, gate rides, door 
ittings, boot scrapers, trivets, bell pulls, ornamental 
ire dogs and basket grates, fire irons, fire screens, cande- 
abra, electric light standards, ornamental over doors and 
ates. The artistic beauty of many of the specimens— 
ften designed by the craftsman himself—showed that 
nany village smiths are still highly skilled artist craftsmen. 

Following, as it-does, on the blacksmith’s conference, 
vhich the Kent: Rural Community Council recently con- 
ened at Maidstone, it is hoped that this exhibit will have 
héeffect of encouraging the public to make more frequent 
se of the skill of the local smith. 


The blacksmiths in Kent are contemplating the formation 


f a co-operative trading society to help individual smiths ° 


0 obtain up-to-date equipment and generally to assist 
ne craft. Whatever steps may be taken in this direction 


it is clear that the future welfare of the village blacksmith 
must depend on the public support which his work receives. 
An exhibit of the kind organised by the Kent Rural Com- 
munity Council should be of definite practical use in 
reminding the public of the many useful and decorative 
purposes for which the blacksmith’s skill is available. 


“The Daily Mail” and Waterloo Bridge 

“ The Daily Mail ” has stepped into the discussion over 
Waterloo Bridge, and has employed Mr. William Muirhead 
to prepare a report on the bridge, which he considers 
can and should be saved. As far as we can make out from 
the first part of the report, which has been published in 
extenso, Mr. Muirhead considers the bridge itself to be 
sound and not worn out, but puts down its subsidence to 
the effect of erosion, which has become pronounced ever 
since the removal of old London Bridge, which had the 
effect of increasing the tidal rise and fall. Mr. Muirhead 
points out that Sir Joseph Bazalgette in 1880 was entrusted 
by the Board of Works with the carrying out of remedial 
measures which consisted of a broadening of the base with 
concrete platforms supported on additional piling, which has 
secured the bridge for over forty years. It would be interest- 
ing to know what the experts employed by the L.C.C. have 
to say to this, and other opinions expressed by professional 
critics, but at the same time it would be singular if they 
have made a cardinal mistake or failed to recognise the 
wish of the public to retain Waterloo Bridge as it is. 

Mr. Muirhead’s proposals consist in the complete under- 
pinning of the bridge which is to be carried down to secure 
foundations and its widening to 60 ft. But as far as we can 
make out the widening of the roadway suggested by him 
is to be carried out without a corresponding widening 
of the substructure, and in such a case the result would be 
not the retention of the design as it is but a hybrid, which 
might or might not commend itself to us. We can hardly 
be said to be retaining any structure if we alter it in some 
essential particular. If the bridge is to be retained and 
widened it seems obvious that the right way to do it is 
to rebuild one or both sides with the original materials. 


¢ The Tulsa Architects. 

The Tulsa Architects,of Oklahoma: have issued a protest 
against the issue of:books and pamphlets which tend to 
convince the public that they can secure plans and drawings 
they can work to for a feW-dollars instead of employing 
architects to do their work fér them. As they say, the 
average architect depends for a living on small and not 
on large work, and these periodicals and booklets cut the 
ground from under their feet. But we do not see how the 
Tulsa or any other bodies of architects can put an end to 
the flood of printed matter which in this and all other 
subjects is poured out continuously. They need not buy 
such literature and they can boycott firms who advise as 
well as sell, but their greatest safeguard is the, fact that 
those who endeavour to save anarchitect’s fees, like those 
who endeavour tg ‘save legal charges, usually end by 
becoming wiser, sadder and poorer men ! 
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TEMPLE OF CONCORD, GIRGENTI, SICILY. 
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Photograph by Percy W. NORTHEY. 


Spring Gardens Gallery. 


Selections from a Wanderer’s Portfolio is the title given 
to an exhibition of photographs taken by Mr. Percy W. 
Northey. When the range of subjects includes pictures 
from Spain, Sicily, Algeria, France, Rome, Italy, and some 
war pictures, it will be realised that to select the best and 
most representative photographs has not been a simple 
matter. Mr. Northey aims in his pictures to secure his 
effects by means of direct photography. The exhibition 
does not contain a single print that can be truthfully 
described as a faked effect. Many of the exhibits lend 
themselves as examples to illustrate the why and wherefore 
of good composition. Architectural subjects are well 
represented and in this field Mr. Northey supples us with 
some striking pictures. The Court of Lions, the Alhambra, 
Granada, is extensively illustrated, and many views of quite 
exceptional interest are included. No. 3 is a photograph 
of a portion of the inner facade of the Court of Lions, the 
tracery details are well defined and through an arch the 
inner vaulting may be clearly seen. No. 70 and 71 
are views of the ruins of the ancient Roman city of 
Timgad, in Northern Africa. Mr. Northey has secured, 


through effective lighting, 
interest. 

Nos. 60 and 61 should on no account be overlooked. The 
subject is well known, but in this case the point of view has 
been splendidly selected. The Greek theatre, Taormina, 
occupies the foreground ; the receding valleys are bathed in 
sunlight. and Mount Etna snow-capped fills the distant 
scene. Close to these wonderful prints are grouped views 
of the Temples of Juno and Concord, Girgenti. 

No. 41 shows a good picture of San Giovanni Hremiti, 
Palermo. The building illustrates the Mohammedan 
influence in architecture and as such may be counted as a 
picture worth possessing. 

The Cathedral of St. Trophimus, Arles, No. 120, is grouped 
amongst some views of this district. The Forum, Rome, will 
be judged by many to be the best picture of the exhibition, 
three distinct planes are visible in the print, the background 
of modern houses, the tuins of classical architecture, and a 
foreground of rough paving. How poor the modern work 
appear in contrast to the Roman architecture. Utility has 
to cover many sins in these modern times. H. W. M.-K. 


many architectural details of 


MONREALE MONASTERY, PALERMO. Photograph by Percy W. Nortuery. 
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By Charles G. Harper. 


Lincoln, on her sovereign hill, that sudden and remarkable 
eminence rising from the neighbourhood of the long- 
drawn levels of the fens, presents an eloquent skyline, not 
unlike that of Ely, but perhaps, even finer. There the 
three stately towers of the lovely cathedral stand out 
against the sky from the very apex of the hill. The 
French clerks who wrote of Lincoln in Domesday Book, set 


down the place-name as “ Nicole”; for those who speak 
the French tongue, never could frame to pronounce what, 
doubtless, they would style the “ barbarous” name of 
that city. 

Nothing at all, amid the surroundings of Lincoln -inter- 
feres with the outline of that noble hill, whose contours 
you see afar off, along the Fosse Way, with always new 
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groupings and permutations of those three towers as you 
30. “ A tower for a hill, a spire for a plain” is the old 
ormula; and equally fitting for their situation in the 
ralley of the river Fal are the three spires of our modern 
Jathedral of Truro. They confer upon the view a new 
lement of grace and dignity. 

A Scotsman would with some reason declare that no 


more remarkable skyline could be found than that of the 
Old Town of Edinburgh, as seen from Princes Street, in 
the New Town. He would be right in his local patriotism. 
“ Auld Reekie,” Sir Walter Scott’s “ own romantic town,” 
presents from the New Town a silhouette of much majesty. 
Up there, you perceive the gothic corona of St. Giles’s, the 
tall steeple of the Tron church, the cupola of the University 
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building just peering above the horizon; and away to the 
extreme right, the great mass of Edinburgh Castle, crowning 
its sheer crag. If it be a still evening, the smoke from the 
chimneys of the tall old tenement-houses that are a feature 
of the Old Town rises in that very noticeable manner which 
helps youto realise why “‘ Auld Reekie” was given thatname. 

To come again south, Windsor, which, more than Eton, 
as Gray wrote, “crowns the watery plain,” gives from 
many a point of view a majestic outline. Most of these 
views are hackneyed and discounted by a stale familiarity ; 
but the view from Boveney is little known, chiefly because 
Boveney is an out-of-the-way and unfrequented nook ; 
rather, in fact, in a region of footpaths than of roads. 

A circle of lofty elms in the foreground, where the humble 
little church of Boveney stands, gives scale and value to 
that view of Windsor Castle, the home of English sovereigns 
for a thousand years. 

This Buckinghamshire level land of widespreading corn- 
fields is singularly like the vast cornfields of Thanet ; 
where, in the hinterland between Margate and Ramsgate 
is Monkton, too small to be styled even a village, for though 
it has a parish church (which generally is held to be a 
feature raising a place above the status of a hamlet), all 
the rest of Monkton is comprised by two or three farm 
houses. There, as you clearly notice, in gazing about you, 
the farmers grow hops, as well as wheat ; and the evidences 
of their activities make a skyline picture, in the clustered 
ricks and oast-houses whose cowls look so eerie against the 
evening sky. 
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More eerie yet is the skyline of Stonehenge, that 
mysterious monument of a vanished race who painfully 
raised those ‘‘ hanging stones ’—for that is what the name 
of “Stonehenge”? means—for some purpose not precisely 
determined. It was probably a Temple of the Sun, for 
on the morning of June 21st, the “longest day in the year,” 
the sun, in rising above the horizon, appears exactly over 
the solitary standing-stone outside the great circle to 
the east; the “ Friar’s Heel,” as it is called. It was the 
Saxons who, in the seventh century coming to Britain, 
and finding these giant stone pillars, surmounted by almost 
equally giant lintels, called this monument ‘ Stonehenge a 
or rather, in the original form the plural ‘‘ Stonehenges.” 
No one can look upon Stonehenge at evening, when the 
trippers have all gone, and the rolling downs called 
“Salisbury Plain,” are left solitary without a feeling of 
awe and wonder. 

The coasts give, naturally, a wonderful series of skyline 
effects, more stirring even than views of the famous Three 
Spires of Coventry, the three Cathedral spires of Lichfield, 
or the three great towers of Durham Cathedral, cresting its 
noble wooded bluff above the Wear. There is a fine effect 
from the ramparts of deserted Old Sarum, looking south 
from those amazing earthworks towards Salisbury spire. 
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Windsor, from Boveney. 


craggy walls of Richborough, standing in the spot which 
was a solitude until the Great War came and made Rich- 
borough, near Sandwich, a vast port, springing up with 
something of the nocturnal swiftness of Elisha’s gourd. 

Reculver is still solitary. A great part of the Roman 
walls has been carried away by the sea, but what is left is 
strongly protected by the Trinity House authorities, who 
preserve the twin towers of the ancient church of Reculver 
as a landmark for mariners who would avoid the shoal of 
Margate Hook. These towers of that ruined church, 
standing stately against the skyline, and finished off with 
an iron framework of wind-gauges, look in their way as 
impressive as the Sphinx and the Pyramids in the Egyptian 
desert. It is amusing to note that the holiday crowds who 
throng Margate, Ramsgate and Thanet, generally speak 
of these towers as “the Reculveir.”” Knowing nothing, 
and caring no more, of the reasons for and meanings of 
place-names, they think, in some dim fashion, that these 
twin towers are “ the reculvers ”’ from which this spot took 
its title. 

At almost the other extremity of England’s coastline, 
down in Cornwall where that projection of moorland and 
granite called “ The Lizard” juts out and forms the most 
southerly district of England. You proceed from that 


There are not many finer or more interesting coastwise 
skylines than that of the Old Town of Hastings, where the 
few fragments of the ancient castle crown the cliff, and 
where the Fishmarket comes down to the beach; where, 
too, the curious old tarried tackle-boxes, in which the 
fishermen stow their nets and other gear, keep company 
with a little missionary church. There the fishing-smacks 
raise their dark sails against the horizon, with a last touch 
of beauty that owes nothing to a premeditated idea. 

The twin towers of Reculver give us, after Dover’s 
skyline, the most remarkable picture of their kind on the 
coast of Kent. The hungry sea long has been gnawing at 
that projecting strip of land: that spot where the troops 
of Rome under the Cesars built the great sea fortress of 
Regulbium, whose name we trace to day in the more modern 
“ Reculver.”” 

Regulbium guarded the northern extremity of the 
Wantsum channel, and Rutupie performed the same office 
for the southern end. That channel it was which made 
Thanet an island. It has long since dried up, and what 
we persist in calling the “Isle of Thanet” has not, for 
some hundreds of years, been islanded. ; 

The ruins of the Roman sea-fortress of Rutupi@ are, the 


The Old Town, Hastingy. 
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formless and uninteresting agglomeration ot cottages 
dignified beyond its deserts by the name of “ Lizard Town,” 
to Landewednack, an old village sheltered in its hollow, the 
only place in this wind-ravaged district where trees can 
grow, to Lizard Point. There you see that “ The Lizard,” 
having regard to the significance of that word, meaning 
as it does a “ rocky height,” is most appropriately named. 
It is properly spelled, when we consider the Brito-Welsh 
origin of it, ‘‘ Llidiart.” It has nothing to do with “ lizard,” 
the reptile. 

The granite rocks and reefs off this most southerly pot 
stretch out black and grey amid the foam of a tortured sea. 
It is not only the first sight that home-coming voyagers up- 
Channel obtain of Old England, but it is also extremely 
dangerous for mariners; and since 1619 the Point has 
exhibited a light to warn them off these rocks. The 
existing lighthouse dates from 1748, when as many as four 
lights were shown, in a group.§ These would appear to 
have been reduced in 1792 to two; but they were not the 
beams of light such as we understand to-day. Instead, they 
were but the flames and glow of coal-braziers. Oil lamps 
first were used in 1813; and electricity was installed in 
1878. About 1902, the two lights were replaced by the 
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present one, a powerful revolving beam, said to be visible for 
a distance of no fewer than twenty-three miles. 

Here, then, you have a singularly picturesque and 
significant, a sentimental and historic skyline, which, taking 
all these considerations together, we may perhaps venture 
to style unique. 

There is, in its very different way, an equally sentimental 
and romantic skyline much nearer to London. It is that 
presented by St. Martha’s Chapel, cresting the North 
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and of St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, as skyline features. We have 
not many of such, for when we have named Wren’s City of 
London church of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, the crown on 
the tower of Marischal College, and the spire of Faversham 
church, all are noted, with, of course, the exception of the 
rather restless-looking finish to the central tower of Sir 
Aston Webb’s Victoria and Albert Museum at South Kensing- 
ton. The spire of the parish church of St. Mary of Charity 
at Faversham is carried on ribs of much the same character 


RECULVER. 


Downs, near Guildford. Its beauty is patent to the eye, 
and. the romantic story of the Pilgrims’ Way enhances it. 

Sir Walter Scott, in a well-known poem, advised the 
pilgrim : 

“Tf thou wouldst see fair Melrose aright 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.” 

He seems instinctively to have perceived the value of 
skyline, obscuring all petty details and with them many 
defects. For moonlight performs the same kindly office. 
In other respects, the ruined Abbey of Melrose is not a 
favourable subject. Its skyline is not significant : and we 
must needs do the best we can with looking at the empty 
traceries of the great east window by the pale gleams of the 
moon. If we are to believe tradition, Sir Walter did not 
ever himself see what he advised others to view. He, it 
appears, did his best, after his poem was written, to repair 
the omission and be honest about it ; but on the occasion 
that he repaired to Melrose the moonlight was dowsed by 
storm-clouds. 

The value of moonlight is indeed inestimable. Not only 
Sir Walter Scott has discovered that. Moonlight is senti- 
ment. It produces glamour and romance ; and sometimes 
it reveals even more than daylight can do. There is a 
wonderful view down in Kent, from the heights of Lympne, 
down upon Romney Marsh. The eye embraces from that 
vantage-sround all the Marsh, away to New Romney ; 
but not even in daylight can all the characteristics of the 
Marsh and of that curving shore be seen so clearly as in 
trong moonshine. Then every really significant object is 
picked out, unerringly, and every one of those Martello 
towers that were built along the shore, a hundred and 
twenty-six years ago, to withstand a dreaded invasion by 
Napoleon, is distinctly seen. The moonlight, making, as 
it were, a mirror of the sea, produces along the line of sea 
and shore precisely the effect of skyline. 

We have touched upon the coronas of Newcastle Cathedral 


as those of Wren’s “ St. Dunstan’s,” and the spire is very 
like ; but tower ribs and spire are far more definitely Gothic 
than is Wren’s church. Faversham church dates from 
1797. It would, of course, be easy enough to criticise the 
details of the “Gothic” work of that period, as here 
exemplified : but there is in truth a magnificence of effect 
about this work, when seen at a distance, whose complete 
beauty is undeniable. A quaint contrast with this fine 
work in Portland stone, shining so whitely against a stormy 
sky, is the squalid riverside scene of mountainous heaps of 
breeze, the products of London dustbins, and intended for 
use in the first of Faversham’s two staple industries, the 
making of bricks and the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Spires have their fates, more insidiously waiting for them 
than have the more sturdy towers. There is a something, 
after all, very intriguing in the skyline presented by a 
truncated spire : either one never finished, or one shorn off 
at some stage by accident. We all know examples of such. 
There is the never-completed spire of Yatton church in 
Somerset, affording a strange silhouette to travellers on the 
Great Western Railway passing Yatton Junction : there is 
the tower of Chislett church in Kent, with only the base of 
an intended spire ; and there are the neighbouring churches 
of Hemingford Grey and St. Ives, both beside the river 
Ouse in Huntingdonshire, which have both lost part of their 
spires. That of Hemingford Grey was b!own off short in 
the great storm of 1741, and has never been rebuilt. The 
even loftier stone spire of St. Ives Church, blown down at 
the same time was set up again, and was again blown down 
in 1822. It was not rebuilt until 1880. So it remained 
until 1916, when two airmen were circling about it and one 
crashed into the finial and vane. He was instantly killed, 
and two-thirds, or more, of the spire came down ; parts of 
it through the roof of the nave. The Government made a 
compassionate allowance towards the repair of the church, 
but refused to pay for rebuilding the spire; and so it 
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remains, a weird and uncanny effect against the sky ; not 
one, however, altogether unpleasing. 

Of the towers and spires of Oxford Matthew Arnold wrote 
with a loving enthusiasm. He was, in every sense, all that 
is implied in the phrase, “ an Oxford man.” To him there 
was magic in the outline of Oxford’s buildings, which 
‘‘ whisper the last enchantments of the Middle Ages.” To 
him Oxford was “the home of lost causes.” It is so no 
longer ; nor ever did the towers or spires of Oxford, individu- 
ally fine as they are, form a skyline grouping at all com- 
parable with those of many another city, whose outstanding 
buildings, it may be, are not intrinsically of such merit as 
this scholastic community’s “‘ dreaming spires.’ 


Correspondence. 


A Record of Raffles Davison’s Work. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 


DeraR Str,—The recent exhibition in the R.I.B.A. Galleries 
of sketches by Mr. Raffles Davison brought a host of visitors, 
who marked their appreciation of the practical value of his 


handiwork by purchasing all the drawings and many of the 


sketches. 

We are not surprised at the interest thus displayed, for Mr. 
Raffles Davison possesses an instinctive sense of beauty,. and 
has by his acute observation preserved for us an accurate record 
of British craftsmanship ancient and modern. 

Though most of his drawings and sketches may have been 
published they have never been brought together as one collec- 
tion, and it seems to the subscribers of this letter that a per- 
manent record of this kind would be of great value and interest. 
Such a publication would, in addition to its inherent merit and 
beauty, help to explain to posterity the outlook which inspired 
and governed the work of the architects of past generations. 

In order to ascertain the support likely to be accorded to this 
project, we should be glad to have the names of proposed 
subscribers.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed ) S. D. ApsHEAD, REGINALD BLOMFIELD, EDWIN 
Coorrr, E. Guy DawBeEr, Henry M. FLETCHER, 
J. Atrrep Gotcu, ARTHUR KEEN, JOHN 
Kepriz, Epwin Lutyens, C. H. REILLy, 


A. E. Ricnarpson, ASTON WEBB, MAvuRICE E. 


Wess, HERBERT WIGGLESWORTH. 


“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JUNE 5, 1875. 


THE RESTORATIONS IN PARIS. 


Mr. John Leighton, in a letter to the “ Times,” supplies the 
following notes as to what has been done in the way of recon- 
struction in Paris. Portions of the Palace of the Tuileries and 
the Hotel de Ville are still in ruins. The Pavilion next the 
Louvre are completed as before. The Palace portion is to be 
rebuilt after a different design by the same architect, Philibert 
de L’Orme. It will have open arcades below, through which 
the Champs Elysées are to be seen. A route traversing the 
garden close to the Palace will unite the Rue Castiglione with 
the Pont d’Orsai. The Hotel de Ville will occupy the same site 
as before, an entirely new Renaissance design having been pre- 
pared for its re-erection by Ballu and Deperthes. The work is 
expected to take about six years. The space once occupied by 
the Ministry of Finance has been sold for the erection of private 
houses, in order that the Rue de Rivoli might be completed. 
The Pavilion of the Louvre facing the Place du Palais Royal, 
in which the Art Library was burnt, is being restored. The 
Palais Royal en face has been finished as before. The Palace 
of the Legion of Honour was one of the earliest renovated, and 
the damage at the Palais de Justice is made good. The Foreign 
Office has been repaired, though the Conseil d’Etat is still in 
ruin. Of the churches Notre Dame has recently had 200,000 f. 
spent upon it, and St. Eustache is still under repair. Of the 
theatres, the Porte St. Martin has now been built some time, 
while an entirely new one, the Renaissance, occupies the space 
of the cafés and houses adjoining. The Theatre Lyrique, too, 
is restored. Of the columns, that overthrown in the Place 
Vendéme rears its head once more, and preparations are being 
made to crown it with the statue by M. Dumont, as before. The 
Column of July, on the Place de la Bastille, has had its base 
mended. Of fountains, the Chateau d’Eau, by Jacquenard, is 
scarcely finished, the details having been altered and the whole 
improved ;’ it suffered severely, as also that on the Place de la 
Concorde, though the latter was soon replaced. A new figure 
of Strasbourg occupies the angle close by; it was recut from 
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the original model by Le Quesne, a pupil of Pradier, its sculptor, 
At St. Denis works are in progress. St. Cloud will possibly 
remain a gaunt record of destruction. The cutting of new 
boulevards seems to have been abandoned—at least, for a time, 
In a few years Paris will appear much as before, though, of 
course, internally the treasures lost to it can never be replaced, 


Figure Drawing. 
“Practical Graphic Figures. The 
Drawing for Cartoons and Fashions.” 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 8s. 6d. net. ij 
Many books have appeared from time to time on thi 
subject. Authors have approached the same from many 
different angles, but Mr. Lutz does certainly seem to make 
what we all know to be a very difficult study much easier, 
He does not pin his faith on an elaborate study of anatomy 
but rather endeavours to engender in the mind of his 
reader a spirit of freedom. To him the pose appears to 
be everything, and the diagrams which illustrate his 
methods of development are certainly clever and 1 inspiring. 
Included in the volume are a great number of illustrations 
of a helpful character. The beginner is not taught any 
special style or mannerism, but by a series of diagrammatical 
drawings the author explains the main proportions of the 
human figure, male and female. These proportions are 
realised by a series of elliptical forms which are made. to. 
represent the arms and legs ; the torso is given a definite 
rectangular shape to which the elliptical forms are attached, 
according to the pose that is to be constructed. The 
diagram “stage is maintained up to the very last moment, 
and only right at the end of the sequence are the naturalistic 
details applied. In this way the action and life of the pose 
is well maintained and successfully carried through all the 
stages in the development of the drawing. 


Technical side of 


By E. G. Lutz, 


Art Galleries. 


An Exhibition of Decorative Work by Clara Fargo 
Thomas at the Leicester Galleries. 

This exhibition is well worth while. One would classify 
the artist’s work as a collection of ideas which have hardly 
been subjected to careful practical tests. We illustrate 
four panels for a ceiling decoration which are painted on 
wood and have been inspired by the illuminated mai 
script Livre de Chasse of Gaston Phoebus, Count of Foix, 
who was killed while bear hunting in the year 1391. _ These 
panels are bright in colouring and though it is somewl at 
difficult to realise their effect in a ceiling decoration hung 
as they are in the present exhibition. Mrs. Thomas is also 
showing a number of models, of which one, entit 
‘“‘ Salle Narcisse,’’ a boudoir for an actress, 1s undoubtedly 
the most successful. Its chief character consists of decorated 
mirrors. The artist shows her appreciation of the frailties 
of human nature. Posing before mirrors is a pastime which 
all at times enjoy, and it needs no great strain on our 
imagination to visualise the joyful hours that could be 
spent by some members of the fair sex in such a room. 
Another model, striking for its originality, is No 19a, 
‘‘ Loggia for Palm Beach.” The decorations are based on. 
the form of the scallop shell. The room is shaped im the 
manner of those shells and has a ceiling moulded in th 
form characteristic. One thinks that here the artist ml 
have introduced some other motif, but she incorpora 
the scallop idea in the furniture, in fact, everywhere, W 
the result that by want of contrasting forms much of 
original charm is lost. No. 25, “ Fairyland, A Childre 
Theatre,” suffers in the same way. Nobody is more eriti 
than a child, and none weary so soon. Children would D 
charmed with the idea, but it would be difficult to indu 
them to pay a second visit. 


BIRKENHEAD.—The Rey. Canon William Baines of St. Law- 
rence’s Church is proposing to erect a new Baptistry. The 
architects who are preparing the plans for the scheme are 
Messrs. E. Kirby & Sons, of No. 5 Cook Street, Liverpool.— 
Messrs. Paul Bros., millers, of Dock Road, are proposing to erect 
new offices. The contract has been placed with Messrs. J. H. 
Milestone & Sons, Ltd., Wallasey Road, Wallasey. 
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DECORATIVE PANELS FOR A CEILING. By Criara Farco THomas, 
On Exhib‘tion at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, W. 
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The Old-World House* 


MAHOGANY SETTEE: 7 ft. 9 in. long, 1 ft.11} in, deep inside; TYPICAL SHERATON STYLE OF 1800, 


Architects seem to instinctively collect furniture, china, 
plate, and things of taste and beauty. And whilst in the 
early days of gratifying their fancies they seldom possess 
a profound and studied knowledge of these subjects, though 
they infrequently make mistakes in their choice of speci- 


*<*The Old-World House,” by Herbert Cescinsky, published 
in two volumes by Messrs. A. & C. Black, Ltd. £3 10s. net. 
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mens. The reason for this apparently instinctive selection 
of good things is not difficult to find. The education of our 
architects of to-day is far more comprehensive than-in 
former times. The author Mr. Cescinsky’s reputation 
is, of course, well known to all who have taken the subject 
of interior decoration seriously. His knowledge of furniture 
is profound indeed. In addition, he seems to have observed 
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OAK CHAIR: LANCASHIRE OR DERBYSHIRE, 
c. 1640-50. 


human nature very carefully. It is certainly very curious 
to reflect upon the number of homes that in the past have 
been badly arranged, and yet in which men and women of 
first-class education spent their lives. It is, of course, a 
well-known fact that the public before the war had very 
little real influence on the decoration of the homes in 
which they lived. Only the few possessed the power to 
demand and carry out definite decorative schemes. For 
the most part the public lived in houses the construction 
and planning of which had been carried out without any 
reference to their personal tastes. Many rooms contained 
fixtures of such a tasteless character as to kill every oppor- 
tunity for any scheme of decoration wherein harmony was 
to be the prevailing note. Only the few could afford to 
reconstruct and remove these fixtures; the vast majority 
had to resign themselves to making the best of things. 
To-day the opportunities for personal expression in matters 
of decoration are increasing; many are forced to build 


WALNUT ARMCHAIR: THE FINE RESTORATION. 
Type of c. 1660. 


their own homes. The possibility of securing houses on 
a rental basis is very small indeed, With these changed 
circumstances being the order of the day the architect and 
his client are indeed fortunate in being able to refer to a 
book written in the style and character of “‘ The Old-World 
House.” : ; 

The opening chapters are devoted to some very practical 
subjects. Chapter III, “The Decoration of Rooms.” 
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The correct note is at once struck by the author, who does: 
not indulge in any vague generalities or suggestions for 
possible schemes, but arouses the reader’s interest by a 
direct and practical discussion of fundamental facts. He 
deals first with the all-important question of mouldings 
and good joinery, the necessity for using well thought 
out designs. He further gives some practical advice which 
should be carefully read by clients as well as architects. 
To the latter the facts are, of course, well known, but 
the architect very possibly has been unable to convince 
his client of their real economy and value. Some excellent 
illustrations of plaster cornices and wood picture rails, 
as well as architraves, surbases and skirtings are given, which 
greatly add to the force of the author’s remarks on this 


subject. He proceeds in turn to touch upon locks, doors, 
staircases, fireplaces, ceilings, bathrooms and many 
details. Ina very direct and useful manner “ The Old- 


World House ” also supplies a wonderful fund of informa- 
tion on the historical and logical development of period 
furniture. The author in the early chapters emphasises. 
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THE FINAL PHASE OF THE INTERLACED SPLAT 
IN THE FIRST YEARS OF CHIPPENDALE, 
ce. 1750. 
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that the books have been written for the home-lover of 
modest means, and this consideration is maintained 
throughout. By taking this theme Mr. Cescinsky relieves 
himself and his readers of the necessity of describing well- 
known models, which are to be seen in our museums 
and the homes of the wealthy. Such descriptions are 
all very well in their way, but they do not inspire one with 
enthusiasm, whereas the description of pieces which illus- 
trate the best productions of the different periods which 
are within the means of the middle classes to procure, 
heartens the collector. 

The volumes are profusely illustrated and those interested 
in the design of modern furniture will find ample data 
for reflection. In the illustrations selected by the author 
many of our architectural friends will find pieces that adorn 
their offices. 

Chapter V, “‘ The Development of Types in Furniture,” 
will be found to be very helpful. Here the develop- 
ment of the scrutoire or bureau, is traced from its origin, 
about 1670. Upwards of thirty-six examples are used 
to illustrate the development of this piece between 1670 
and 1790. 

Chapter VI deals with wood panellings for “ The Old- 
World House.” Chapter VII describes pre-Reformation 
Gothic furniture. Here the collector will find the neces- 
sary data that will protect him from the enterprising faker 
who pieces together sundry elements and endeavours to 
pass them off as Tudor. The illustrations in this chapter 
are so profuse that old-time battered pieces will be more 
easily recognised and their correct restoration simplified. 
From chairs the author passes on to tables. Chapter XI 
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is devoted to marqueterie furniture and Chapter XII deals 
with lacquer work. Chapters XIII and XIV conclude the 
first volume with a survey of walnut furniture. 

The author introduces Volume II to the reader with a 
delightfully written chapter on “ The Eighteenth Century 
in Arts, Crafts and Letters.” 

Writing of the invasion of foreign furniture after the 
accession of William III it would appear that this country 
passed through a period of fashion which expressed itself 
in a riot of colour, “‘ which when tastes became matured 
and had acquired proper perspective, became more 
restrained.” ‘To-day we are enjoying a fashion for colour 
in every sphere of decorative activity. And whilst at 
times our artists indulge us with extremes, for the most 
part the present fashion is welcomed as likely to create 
more pleasing and healthful surroundings. 

It would appear that the author does not consider that 
the architect of the eighteenth century as a furniture 
designer was a great success. To-day Sir Robert Lorimer, 
A.R.A., is perhaps our most gifted architect in the field of 
furniture design, and whilst there is some slight indication 
that cabinet makers are disregarding the terrible models 
of the immediate past, one is inclined to agree with the 
author that artistic depravity marked the nineteenth 
century in the sphere of furniture design. 

Chapter II, Volume II, is devoted to a careful survey of 
the development of walnut furniture as applied to chairs, 
settees and tables. The author gives some interesting 
data in respect to the reason for the production of certain 
special types. He also frequently permits one to see that he 
is a great admirer of the cabriole, which in its perfect form 
certainly has no equal in line and grace. His profound 
contempt for our grandfathers’ tastes is illustrated by 


MANNER OF WILLIAM KENT, c. 1720, 


many stinging references to their treatment of beautiful 
pieces of furniture. But whilst a great deal of badly 
designed furniture was created in the Victorian times some 
of the early mahogany chairs of the last century are gradu- 
ally being appreciated for their very real beauty. 


H. W. M.-K. 


MAHOGANY CHAIR OF HEPPLEWHITE PERIOD. 
SHIELD-BACK TYPE, c. 1780-90. 


(Str Leicester Harmswortn, Bart.) 
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General News. 


BarnsLtEY.—The Barnsley Education Committee have decided 
to proceed with the work of extending the Grammar School. 
The proposed extension provides for an increase in school places 
from 300 to 600 scholars, and the tender of £12,100 for the 
necessary work received from Mr. George Mellor, builder and 
contractor, of Barnsley, has been accepted.—The plans prepared 
by Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, architects, Regent Street, 
Barnsley, for the erection of a new elementary school at Wil- 
thorpe have also been accepted by the authority. The largest 
contract in this connection is one of £9,185, placed with Messrs. 
Wellerman Bros., Ltd., contractors, of Sheffield. 

Botton.—The War Memorial Committee have approved the 
design submitted by Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, architects, 
for the War Memorial scheme which is to take the form of a 
monument on Victoria Square and the erection of a Hall of 
Memory in the portico of the Town Hall. The estimated cost 
is £10,000. No contracts are placed. 

CHELMSFORD.—The Borough Engineer has prepared plans 
for a one storey school for 840 children to be erected on the 
Boarded Barns estate, and pending its erection a ‘emporary hut 
to accommodate about 100 infants is to be constructed.— 
Tenders are to be invited for the erection of new pumping station 
buildings at Admirals Park. 

CuorLey.—The Corporation have asked the Borough Surveyor 
to prepare plans for the erection of approximately 80 houses 
on the Pilling Lane site.—The authorities of St. Peter’s Church 
have a scheme for a new memorial school.—The Ministry of 
Health have sanctioned a loan of £21,221 for the erection of the 
Highfield school.—Plans passed : Boiler house, Harpers Lane, for 
Hygienic Laundry, Ltd.; bulk spirit depot, Stump Lane, for 
Shell-Mex, Ltd. 

Coutspon.—Messrs. R. Costain & Sons are making application 
to the U.D.C. for the subsidy in respect of 208 houses proposed 
to be erected at Sanderstead.—The Council have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. H. Bacon & Son, of Coulsdon, for the erection 
of 92 houses at Coulsdon for £48,691. 

Coventry.—The Education Committee have decided to 
spend £3,000 on equipment for the new laboratories and work- 
shops at the technical institute. 

Croypon.—The committee have considered the erection of 
houses in blocks of eight instead of in pairs, the borough engi- 
neers estimates showing that the cost will average £480 per 
house, as compared with the last contract at £544 per house in 
pairs. It is suggested that 152 houses in blocks of eight should 
be erected on the Waddon estate. Plans passed: 18 garages, 
Addiscombe Grove, for Mr. C. H. Ridge, hall and tennis court, 
Brighton Road, for Messrs. Linfoot ; 19 houses, Aurelia Road, 
for Mr. G. H. Thorne; warehouse, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
for Mr. H. N. Dering; 600 self-contained flats in 21 blocks, 
Mitcham Road, for Mr. F. Windsor; 6 houses, Ingram Road, 
for Mr. S. Jefferies; 9 houses, Shirley Road, for Mr. P. 
Richardson. 

Dover.—Plans have been prepared for a new school in 
Military Road.—The Borough Surveyor has prepared a lay-out 
of the Astor Avenue estate providing for the erection of 170 
houses.—The Medical Officer of Health, the Borough Surveyor 
and the Accountant have prepared a scheme for the recoustruc- 
tion of slum areas, the total cost being £57,000. 

ELitesmMerE Port.—The U.D.C. estimates that 250 houses 
will be provided before October, 1926.—A site in Westminster 
Road is recommended for the proposed new maternity and child 
welfare centre. 

Farstey.—West Riding Education Committee have decided 
to provide a special subjects centre in connection with the Wesley 
Street school at a cost of £3,000. 

Fierr.—Hampshire Education Committee have purchased 
a site for a new secondary school. 

Hampstgeap.—The Garden Suburb Council are to provide 
further educational buildings at a cost of £30,000. 

Hantey.—Mr. J. Jackson, junr., proposes the erection of 
36 houses in Cromer Road and Botany Bay Road. 

Hanwe.u.—The Middlesex Education Committee is acquiring 
a site in Drayton Bridge Road at a cost of £4,500 for the erection 
of a secondary school. 

Harrocate.—West Riding Education Committee have 
provisionally approved of sketch plans submitted by the 
governors for the new premises of the secondary school. 

Hatrrep (Yorks).—A site at Parks Farm, Hatfield, is being 
purchased for the erection of an elementary school for Hatfield 
and Stainforth. 

Havercrorr.—An elementary school for 350 children is to be 
built by the West Riding Education Committee. 

HertrorpsuirE.—The County Council have empowered the 
Mental Deficiency Committee to endeavour to obtain a site 


for the erection of an institution for the accommodation of mental 
defectives. 

HiILLIncpon.—A loan has been sanctioned for the purchase 
by the Middlesex Education Committee of a site for a new 
council school. 

Hornsry.—Additional cloak rooms and lavatories are to be 
igh at the Tollington High School for Girls at a cost of 

Itrorp.—The Urban District Council have approved the lay- 
out of the Horns Road estate for the erection of 98 non-parlour 
houses and 24 maisonettes of 48 tenements.—Fresh tenders 
are to be invited for the erection of 12 houses on land near the 
electricity station.—Plans passed: 10 houses, Beehive Lane, 
for Messrs. A. W. Jaggers & Sons; factory extension, Vicarage 
Lane, for Plessy Co., Ltd. ; vicarage, St. Luke’s Church, Baxter 
Road, for Messrs. Dawson, Son & Allardyce. 

LetcesTEeR.—The Watch Committee have prepared an 
amended scheme for the erection of a new fire station and houses 
for firemen on the Lancaster Road site at a cost of £71,000, and 
tenders for the work are recommended as follows :—Administra- 
tive block, engine house, tower workshops, etc., Messrs. Clark & 
Garrett, £34,316 ; firemen’s dwellings, Messrs. Chapman & Sons, 
£31,500 15s.—The Textile Trades Advisory Committee are 
promising £12,000 towards a scheme for extending the College 
of Technology.—Premises in Haymarket are to be converted 
for use of the lighting department at a cost of £3,427 in accor- 
dance with a scheme prepared by Mr. W: H. Riley, F.R.I.B.A. 

MARYLEBONE.—The governors of the St. Marylebone Grammar 
School have prepared a scheme for enlargement.—Messrs. 
E. D. Winn & Co. are to rebuild 40 and 41, Chagford Street.— 
Buildings are to be erected by Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler, archi- 
tects, on a site in Wyndham Mews and Allcocks Yard. 

Mertuyr.—Mr. F. Thackeray, the borough architect, has 
prepared plans for workshops for the blind, the cost being 
estimated at £7,300.—Messrs. Johnson & Richards have pre- 
pared drawings of the central library, the estimated cost being 
£12,000. 

NortHoLt.—The Council school is to be enlarged by the 
Middlesex Education Committee at a cost of £9,000. 

PiymovutH.—The Mental Hospitals Committee are to prepare 
a scheme for additional accommodation at the mental hospital. 
—Plans have been prepared for 40 houses on the Astor Housing 
Trust estate-—Approval has been given to the erection of a 
temporary church in Pasley Street by the Lord Bishop of 
Plymouth. 

Portar.—The Borough Council have prepared a scheme for 
the erection of 91 houses and flats at Millwall.—A factory is 
to be erected in Violet Road for Messrs. Spratts Patent, Ltd. 

RocHDALE.—Plans have been approved for the erection of 
42 houses on the Nigher Moss Side estate off Milnrow Road, 
for the Moss Side (Rochdale) Estate Co., Ltd. The architects 
who have prepared the layout scheme are Messrs. Butterworth 
& Duncan, of No. 2 Baillie Street, Rochdale. 

Runcorn.—The Rural District Council have approved the 
plans for the erection of a British Legion Club house on a site 
in York Street, Runcorn. The scheme has been prepared by 
the District Surveyor, Mr. J. Wilding F.S.I., who is acting as 
architect in an honorary capacity. 

Stoke Newrneton.—The L.C.C. Education Committee have 
decided to build a central school for 400. 

Witiaston.—The Parochial Church Council of the Parish 
Church are proposing to make extensions to their edifice, the 
installations of electric light and central heating, erecting new 
organ loft and heating chamber, estimated to cost £6,000. The 
plans have been prepared by Mr. B. A. Miller, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, of 40 Glenmore Road, Birkenhead, and the contract 
has been placed with Messrs. A. A. Clegg & Sons, City Road, 
Chester. 

YEADON.—The governors of the Yeadon and Guiseley 
secondary school have prepared plans for extensions to cost 
£6,730 and these have been approved by the West Riding 
Education Committee. 


Glasgow Tenders. 


Glasgow Corporation Housing Committee recommend the 
following tenders in connection with the erection of 108 tenement 
houses at Bellahouston: Mason work, Messrs. Brown Fraser & 
Co., £24,947 ; glazier work, Mr. James P. M‘Phee, £528 13s. 10d. ; 
joiner work, Mr, William Vernal, £14,776 2s. 6d. ; slater work, 
Messrs. Thomas Stewart & Co., £2,296 5s. ; plumber work, Mr. 
Andrew Gilmour, £8,102 4s. 103d. ; plaster work, Messrs. J. C: 
M‘Intyre & Co., Ltd., £3,933 8s. 5d.; iron railings and gates, 
Mr. James Frood, £666 19s. 9d. 
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The “ Sentry” Gas Fires. 


Messrs. Wood, Russell & Co., 34 & 36 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, the manufacturers and patentees of the well- 
known “Sentry ”’ hot water boilers, have turned their 
attention to the production of a gas fire which has many 
interesting and attractive features. 

Three types of gas fire have just been placed on the 
market :—(1) Inset; (2) Self-Contained; (3) Dog Grate. 


The “Sentry ” inset fire should make a ready appeal 


“SENTRY ” INSET GAS FIRE. 


to those who are potential users of a gas fire embodying 
in a large degree the charm of the traditional coal fire. 

Great care has been taken to give the fire true architec- 
tural expression, and every consideration has been given 
to designing an efficient, hygienic and silent burning gas 
fire, and one which appears a component part of the existing 
grate instead of the makeshift arrangement so commonly 
met with. 

The same fire unit in all its sizes is used for the self- 
contained type, the frame and canopy being designed in 
the decorative style of the William and Mary period, which 
gives a graceful and dignified effect to the fire. The frame 
‘projects only 1} in. from the face of the surround—thus 
our self-contained fire has the appearance of a built-in 
fire and is easily fixed by a fitter without the assistance of 
other skilled tradesmen. The canopy contains an ample 
hood for the removal of the products of combustion, and 
at the same time affords efficient ventilation of the apart- 
ment. 

The dog grate is made in the 18 in. size, and is fitted with 
‘an iron fire-back of the “Sussex’’ type. It is designed 
expressly to fit into existing tile and brick recesses where 
the other types of gas fires would not be suitable. 

An important feature of the whole series of “ Sentry ” 
gas fires is that the measurement representing the size 
of fire is the actual width across the radiants ; thus a 14 in. 
fire fits the ordinary 14.in. coal grate, and is actually 14 in. 
across the radiants, there being no unnecessary thickness 
of the fire-brick cheeks to give apparent increased width 
to the fire. 

A unique feature of the “‘ Sentry ” fire is the introduction 
of a radiant combining the advantages of the vertical 
radiant with the charm of the loose black fuel. 

While an inclined pattern of fire can obviously be made 
to more nearly resemble a coal fire, this has hitherto been 
effected at the expense of the direct radiant heat. In 
the “Sentry ” gas fire, however, the lower and vertical 
portion of the radiant is unobstructed, and direct radiation 
of heat is assisted by the highly polished trivet and fuel 
bar. Messrs. Wood, Russell & Co., have recently opened 
extensive showrooms at 34 Oxford Street, where the new 
series of “Sentry” gas fires are displayed in attractive 
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mantel settings. The showrooms decorations and recon- 
struction has been designed by Major F. Cornelius- Wheeler, 
who was manager of the Nautilus Fire Company before 
going into partnership with Messrs. Wood, Russell & Co, 
All interested in the recent developments in coke and gas 
apparatus should make a point of visiting the showrooms, 
where all types of fires can be seen daily in operation under 
ordinary working conditions. : 


“Cement Fondu.” | 
Under this title, which is that of the Registered Trade 
Mark of the Lafarge Aluminous Cement Company of 
Lincoln House, 298-302 High Holborn, W.C., a little 
booklet has been issued which gives a great deal of very 
useful information with regard to a form of cement which 
has been in use on an enormous scale in France and is 
bound to become a. large factor here. Cement has 
the good properties of a thoroughly well test ment 
which has proved efficient under the severest tests applied 
in practical application. Piles made of it, 20 in. by 20 in. 
square and 37 ft. long, have been driven, when only 32} 
hours’ old,and reinforced concrete floors have been weighted 
with the load they were designed to carry 24 hours after 
completion; road foundations have been carried out 
with it and re-opened for traffic after 24 hours. It can be 
used in frosty weather without protection. It has been 
selected and used by a large number of Government 
Departments, by the Thames Conservancy and the Port 
of London Authority, as well as the London County Council 
and a number of public bodies in the provinces. 
The strength of the material increases as it ages and its 
durability has been tested and proved under very dis- 
advantageous circumstances, such as immersion in tidal 
salt water, immersion in running water saturated with 
gypsum, and has been proved by tests taken during a 
period of ten years to be fulfilling every requirement. Ié¢s 
expansion is nil, its contraction similar to that of Portland 
cement, and its heat resisting qualities are excellent. 
Owing to the rapidity with which chemical action takes 
place during the period of hardening, heat is developed 
which prevents its being affected by frost when in its wet 
state, and a 4 to 1 mixture can be placed in a temperature 
down to 0° Fahrenheit without any protection and without 
being in any way affected. It also saves considerable 
expense in handling, turning and watering, and saves forms, 
which can be removed after twelve hours and re-used. — 
The small booklet is not a trade circular but a very 
carefully compiled mass of practical scientific data of a 
character to be most useful to architects, engineers and 
contractors. + 
The material was first discovered in 1908 but it was not 
until ten years later that it was brought to sufficient 
perfection to be placed on the market. The discovery was 
due to the search for an indecomposible cement which 
would resist the influence of heavily sulphurated waters, 
earths and sea water, but its more striking qualities of 
early maturity were discovered automatically rather than 
as the result of a definite line of research. = 


Architects’ Materials. : 

Quite a new innovation for architects, draughtsmen and 
artists has been placed on the market by Messrs. Williams, 
Crux & Co., of 110, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. This is a 
very fine file with a neat white handle, about 6 inches long, and 
is to supersede the sandpaper blocks at present in use for sharpen- 
ing pencils. Sandpaper not only tends to waste the lead, but 
wears away and must of necessity be renewed from time to time. 
A fine file is permanent, and cleaner, because it can be tapped 
on the edge of the drawing board after each time of using, A 
finer point can be obtained, and a keener chisel point far quicker, 
which is more satisfactory in executing neater designs. Every 
up-to-date designer should include one of these in his instrument 

case. ae 


Loutu.—The Governors of the Boys’ Grammar School propose 
to erect new school premises for the accommodatian of 255 
additional pupils. The plans are being prepared byeMr, Philip 
Dales, architect, of London, and Mr. Harold Hall, architect, of 
Grimsby, both “old boys” of the school who are acting in @ 
joint capacity. 
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Delayed Reforms. 


We hope that in the new session of the R.I.B.A. of reference works is badly and inconveniently housed. 
some subjects outside that of Registration will receive We should have said that the provision of adequate 
the attention they deserve, especially since, as a conse- library accommodation was more necessary than that 
quence of the amalgamation of the Society with the of the new meeting room recently formed and should 
Institute, more ample funds are not available for have had precedence. 
improvements and other objects. The staff must There seems to us to be many reasons which point to 
necessarily be increased to cope with a greater volume the advisability of the abandonment of the Conduit 
of business, but we hope that, while providing what is Street premises and the building of new headquarters 
strictly necessary, there will be no tendency to follow specially designed for the purposes of an architectural 
he example of Government Departments in the institute, with the possible addition of some of the 
rovision of a swollen personnel. amenities of a club. Architects should surely be as 

The R.I.B.A. possesses the finest collection of well housed as auctioneers, who have now been able 
iehitectural works in the world, but the great accumu- to afford the provision of new and good quarters. 
ation of books in it are not utilised as they might be We hope that the R.I.B.A. will not exhaust all its 
vere it more conveniently arranged and housed in energies in the pursuit of Registration, but will do 
setter premises. what is urgently required to bring about a reform of 
‘The Library is hampered by the small funds allotted the whole system of competitions, firstly by the 
0'it for the purchase of new books. The Loan institution of a competent and efficient Court of 
‘ollection is poor and inadequate for the same reason, Appeal to quash incompetent and unfair awards, and 
here is no printed catalogue which can be purchased by automatically eliminate unfit assessors who have given 

embers, and the whole of the most valuable collection awards to which objection can fairly be raised. 


i 
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There should also be a better system of securing the 
choice of competitors to take part in limited com- 
petitions than exists at present. If a public body 
chooses A, B, 0, D, E and F to take part in a limited 
competition there is, of course, no more to be said, 
but if it is left to the assessor to make a selection, that 
selection should be made not so much from men whom 
the assessor happens to know as from men who are 
generally known to the profession, and proper and 
ample notice should be given for men to submit their 
claims for selection. 


We do not ourselves believe very much in the prin- 
ciple of selection in the case of large public works, as 
experience frequently shows how men whose names 
are known are beaten by unknown men in open com- 
petition. It would usually be possible to throw every 
creat public competition open, selecting, if it were 
desired to do so, certain men who should receive 
payment for submitting designs with others unknown 
to fame. 

If a public body is desirous of employing anyone of 
established reputation and eminence it hardly needs 
to institute a competition at all, but can make a direct 
selection. In a word, we believe the best choice to be 
between that of direct selection and open competition, 
the latter of which methods would naturally appeal to 
the great majority of architects. 

We believe also that the R.I.B.A. should throw its 
weight and efforts into the support of certain measures 
which would appeal to the public generally and about 
which they could speak with knowledge and authority. 

We refer especially to the support of an Act for 
making the Housing and Town Planning Act obhgatory 
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over every authority in the country. This would 
largely check and tend to the elimination of the worst 
evils which are happening everywhere through the 
absence of any restriction. 

The R.I.B.A. should also give its wholehearted 
support to the objects covered in the programme of 
the Scapa Society in its efforts to combat the evil of 
displayed advertising signs in town and country. 


And, last but not least, we think it should make further - 


efforts to secure not the mere whittling away of the = 


law of Ancient Lights, but its entire repeal, placing 
English law on the same footing in this respect as that — 


of Scotland. 


We have alluded to these matters, some of which M 
are of domestic interest while others are of wider and ~ 
more general application, as we believe they would — 
meet with support from many who have no great 


enthusiasm or belief in the efficacy of Registration or 
its beneficial results. While these are perfectly willing 


to offer no opposition to a measure which, while if — 
does not commend itself to them, they believe can do 
little harm to anyone, but they do not want to see the 
whole of the energies of the R.I.B.A. directed into one- 
channel while there are many other causes which seem 
to them to be more important, and the prosecution of — 
which can be promoted concurrently with the pro-— 


duction of a measure of Registration. 


We hope that — 


under the gis of the new President, who is nob 
identified with any party issues, some of the points we 


have alluded to will receive attention. ® 


A practical advantage of so doing is that most of the 


objects to which we have directed attention could be 


achieved long| before therejjis much chance of a 


Registration Bill being accepted by Parhament. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF MODEL. Frank T.¥VeRITY, F.R.1.B,A.. Architect. 
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y, The Manchester Art Gallery. 


Up to the time of writing the award in relation to the 
mehester Art Gallery has not been announced, but we 
eady hear rumours that the project is not likely to be 
ried out. This rumour is, we hope, baseless, for after 
2 recent history of the movement culminating in the 
mer abortive competition it would be a great hardship 
the successful competitor to find that he had won a 
ren victory. The payment made in such cases is no 
equate compensation for the efforts that have been 
de, for the kudos gained by the winning of a great 
npetition soon fades away if no building results from 
x 
All questions of the advisability or otherwise of building 


ald be fought out and settled before architects are 
ed to compete for any scheme, and a public body 
sually tell within comparatively narrow limits what 
Y will have to pay for a building, and should be able 
€ to a conclusion whether they want it or not. 


P Building and Afterwards. 


We are frequently surprised, though experience should 
minate any such feeling, with the small regard that 
blic bodies and individuals have for fitness, as shown by 
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: ALL SAINTS CHURCH, HINDLEY, LANCASHIRE. Roser ATKINSON, F.R.1,B.A., 
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Architect, 


Fron a photograph by Perey W. Norruey. 


TERRACE GARDENS, BROCKE? HILL, HAT#IELD. C. Wonrnor Sirsa, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 


F - PARAMOUNT THEATRE, SHOWING DECORATIVE TREATMENT. 


Notes and Comments. 


additions made and allowed to be made to buildings. 
Some time ago a housing scheme was carried out in a 
district of Buckinghamshire, and a group of houses of a 
Georgian character were built. One of the tenants erected 
a very ugly rustic porch outside his door, and the architect 
wrote to the Rural Council concerned, pointing out that it 
served no useful purpose and was quite out of character 
with the buildings erected and should, therefore, be re- 
moved. No action was taken, and now almost every 
cottage in the group has its rustic monstrosity entirely 
destroying the architectural effect of the group of houses. 
These occurrences are frequent, and should act as a re- 
minder to architects who must have learnt that if anything 
is omitted in a scheme which is subsequently desired an 
addition will be made in exactly the wrong manner, and 
the architect will never be consulted at all. If a chimney 
smokes it will be heightened in an unseemly way, 
if an extra window is required it will be put in 
without reference to its surroundings, and if a room is 
divided into two, very often no attempt will be made to 
treat the partition or wall like its immediate neighbours, 
while a door in it will be inserted without regard to height 
or design to those adjacent to it. These things make us 
wonder whether the public his any taste or opinion in 
such matters. 


Cc 
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The Press and Architecture. a 

Architects at their meetings frequently congratulate 
themselves about the greater interest taken in architectural 
matters by the general Press, but a careful perusal of many 
of its glowing and enthusiastic periods’ reveal the dim 
outlines of a skeleton in the cupboard. There is usually a 
coy and casual reference to manufacturing firms whose 
materials and appliances have been used, the same firms 
generally being found in the advertisement columns of the 
same paper. We wonder whether this sudden interest in 
architectural matters and the beauty of structure arises 
altogether from an awakened sense of beauty, or whether 
the genesis of the movement is not to be traced back to 
a desire to attract more custom to the advertisement 
columns. What makes us doubt the real meaning of the 
sudden interest is the extremely bad illustrations of archi- 
tectural works usually given in the Press. These may, of 
course, appeal to the public and bring numberless 
commissions to the architect. They may on the other 
hand sometimes induce the average man to avoid the 
architect pilloried in illustration despite the honeyed words 
of the writer. To some, the pleasure of seeing a short 
letter published in “The Times” is extreme, but the 
pleasure might be mitigated by consideration of the im- 
partiality frequently shown by the “‘ Thunderer,” who has 
not assessed the relative worth of two architectural corre- 
spondents. We may be wholly wrong, but we are a little 
inclined to think that the interest of the public Press in 
architectural matters should be taken cum grano salis, and 
that our friends might do better to remember that there 
are advantages in good illustrations of their work which is 
hardly met by the ‘public Press. 


Copper Water Services. 

The Copper and Brass Extended Uses Council have sent 
us the second edition of a very well produced treatise 
drawn up to advocate the substitution of copper for iron 
and lead pipes and water containers. In saying that it 
resembles the brief drawn up for an eminent counsel we 
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of the conclusions drawn, but it must be borne in mind 
that the advocates of the use of lead and iron services have 
not presented their case in a similar manner, and it is on 
the merits of the two cases as presented equally fully that 
the only fair conclusion can be arrived at. Briefly the case 
for copper services is this. Some authorities, the water in 
whose areas dissolve lead, forbid its use in water services, 
others treat the water to prevent lead contamination. 
Ten towns do not allow the use of wrot iron pipes for hot 
or cold water, six more disallow wrot iron pipes for cold 
water, seven more deprecate its use, and four more do not 
encourage its use. Again, hard water, without having any 
very definite chemical ection on pipes, deposits alkaline 
matter which forms a protection, but at the same time 
tends to choke up pipes, while smooth copper surfaces 
lead to less deposit.which is more easily removable. Soft 
water on the other hand destroys iron pipes, and of the 
choice remaining the treatise states that light copper 
pipes are best and. cheapest. It also says that copper can 
have no deleterious influence on most waters and nothing 
parallel to lead poisoning can occur. It is on points o} 
this kind that we should expect opposing counsel might 
have something to say. On the score of costs for a small 
house the cost of copper is stated to represent 9°4 per cent. 
as against 9°2 per cent. for lead and 6°5 per cent. for iron. 
With a larger house the figures are 5°3 per cent. for copper 
54 per cent. for lead and 4-4 per cent. for iron. The 
duration of the probable life of pipes is given at 50 years for 
copper, as against 20 years for lead and 10 years for iron, 
showing a saving on the use of copper averaged over a 
series “of years. These terms seem unduly short. 
Fifty-four firms who are members of the Council are 
given, to whom it is asked that enquiries should be 
addressed. The promoters of the movement are to be 
congratulated on the very able manner in which they 
have stated their case, and the booklet is well worth the 


price of 2s: 6d. charged, as it 1s full of very useful infor- 
mation. 


INTERIOR. 


By HERBrert CESCINSKY. 
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Woodcuts and their Possibilities 
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BILLERICAY MILL. C. W. TAYLor. 


Woodcuts are fascinating a number of artists and art 
patrons at the present moment and the process seems 
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C. W. TAyYLor. 


likely to establish for itself a lasting place amongst the art- 
loving public. It calls for a certain technical knowledge 
and aptitude, but, in the main, in the hands of a master 
its limitations vanish to a minimum. The present fashion 
is not to be confused with wood-engraving, though prints 
produced by the engraver are enjoying a revival. The 
chief talent required is the same for all the pictorial forms 
of expression. The artist must be able to draw, and in 
learning{this very necessary knowledge he generally has 
acquired an appreciation for correct and pleasing com- 
position. This, in other words, is called the power to 
select suitable subjects. Those who aim to express their 
feelings through the means of prints from woodblocks will 
naturally need to select subjects which lend themselves 
best to this process. A combination of the effects produced 
with the graver and cutting tools is producing some very 
rich pictures, full of fine tones and textures. 

Those who visit the art exhibitions in a regular manner 
will find many examples from which they may glean hints 
in effects which they can apply to their own work. Those 
who are fearful of the difficulties of cutting woodblocks 
may find linoleum a more pliable media, though whilst 
easier to cut has its disadvantages when printing. A 
stencil plate can be made to express effects of a very 
similar nature to the woodcut print. To-day the public are 
not vitally concerned with the methods of production, 
their interest lies in the results. True commercially dealers 
prefer to attach such names as etching engraving to the 
prints, but the artist may secure a more favourable market 
if he is unwilling to disclose his methods of printing. 

By the use of a number of wood blocks colours can be 
introduced. In printing, the possibilities are absolutely 
unlimited. The artist can introduce differences into each 
print by painting the tones of colour to be printed in a 
different way or by introducing new colours and thus 
securing varied results. Nothing mechanical is attached to 
the process, colours are not applied by rollers unless flat 
results are desired. Graduated tints can be produced at 
will, the only confines of a tone are those of the form and 
contour of the feature to be expressed. Flat tones are not 
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of a necessity a characteristic of 
process. Illustrated are some simple black and white 
prints by Mr. C. W. Taylor. In these examples the 
artist has introduced a number of ways for expressing the 
different things which form his pictures. It is of course 
quite impossible to show in our illustrations the textural 
effects to be obtained in the woodcut print. In letterpress 
printing, except under exceptional circumstances, one print 
is like another. When printing from woodblocks care 


the woodcut printing 


UPS AND DOWNS, LLANDUDNO. 


C. W. Taytor. 
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should be given to all the many opportunities for introducing 
textures and other effects which may only play a minor 
part in themselves but collectively impart an individuality 
to each print, which is very desirable. Commercially this 
individuality adds considerable value and attraction to 
the prints. 

Kvery architect cannot be building town halls, municipal 
buildings, theatres and large domestic mansions. Hundreds 
are forced by circumstances over which they have no direct 
control to exist professionally by erecting and planning 
what to them has very little interest. These men naturally 
turn to art, and seek to satisfy their aspirations in this 
way. Others who have been forced by circumstances to 
devote their time to organising the business activities of 
their professional life are glad in their leisure hours to turn 
to sketching and painting as a form of recreation. To 
these one would recommend the fascinating appeal that the 
woodblock offers as a means for producing reproductions 
of their work. Reproductions which have none of the 
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mechanical disadvantages which are experienced by 
machine printed reproduction. The Japanese method of 
printing from woodblocks is simplicity itself, the whole 
printing plant can be kept in a very small box. 

Conditions relative to securing public appreciation have 
changed considerably. Artists of a necessity need no longer 
be neglected. Societies have been formed which organise 
frequent exhibitions and thus supply the necessary link 
between the producer and the public. No stigma is attached 
to the desire to sell reproductions of one’s work. On the 
contrary, professional activity can be furthered and aug- 
mented by the building up of a clientele for one’s pictures. 
Many have found that art has given them the entrance 
into society, and has thus given them the opportunity for 
enhancing their architectural activities. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The Corporation are seeking power to 
borrow £329,000, the amount of Mr. Gee’s tender for the erection 
of 700 houses at the Abbey, Bucknall and Meir sites.—The 
borough ‘engineer has prepared plans for rehousing tenants 
displaced by the Massey Square improvement. 
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Old Tradesmen’s Cards. 
By Mrs. Arundell Esdaile. 
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We have never seen a more enchanting exhibition than 
that of the Tradesmen’s Cards of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, recently held by the First 
Edition Club, 6 Little Russell Street, W,". It is the 
ittle things of everyday which we are all liable to lose 
ight of in looking back over a period of history ; yet it is 
these very things which give that touch of nature which 
nakes us realise the unity of human nature in all ages, 
ind gives. us new light upon our ancestors. 

Tradesmen’s cards, which existed throughout the 
eventeenth century, were an important by-product of 
he engraver’s art. Men like Hogarth and Bartolozzi did 
10t disdain them—the former, indeed, helped his sisters, 
is he had helped his first employer, Ellis Gamble, by 
lesigning one for their use, and if the language of the 
idvertiser is curiously similar in all ages, the quality of the 
it once employed on his advertisements was at one time 
xcellent. We see a young couple choosing wallpapers, 
rolled by the assistant in the most approved modern 
ashion ; we see the immense choice of wigs available at 
he barber’ s, and note that perriwig ribbons are a distinct 
lass of manufacture at the linendraper’s ; we learn that 
amplighters are prepared to undertake the care of gentle- 
nen’s lamps at moderate charges per quarter; that hair 
owder came from the oilman’s and razors from the pew- 
erer’s as well as the cutler’s. We note the persistence of 
rade quarters, furniture in the Tottenham Court Road 
ind St. Martin’s Lane directions, printselling in the Savile 
Row region, linen drapery in Leicester Fields and Oxford 
street. We see the interior of booksellers’ shops, such as 
uackington’s Temple of the Muses; we admire a pretty 
voman in the dress of the Regency weighing the merits of 
\ dainty sandal; we realise ‘the immense ‘importance of 
‘oach-building and the art of the coach painter and the 
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heraldic painter ; we are appalled at the numbers of coffin 
makers and the gruesome realism of their cards. 

One social horror is dead and gone—the night cart, which 
came round and emptied cesspools. A visitor to Cologne 
in 1870 described the process to the writer with appalling 
realism : here we see the London representatives of that 
dead trade (who were also the dustmen of the period) 
transferring the stuff in barrels to their cart, having pumped 
the sewage into the barrel through leather pipes. They 
guarantee to do the work decently: let us hope they 
did. 

Watering-places, from Cheltenham to Brighton, ran to 
circulating libraries; they also ran—the seaside ones at 
least—to bathing machines. And the bathing machine of 
1780 was a vast wooden hut on wheels with an end like an 
unfurled umbrella which let down into the water and saved 
the bather from descending the steps in public. There 
must have been bitter competition at “‘ Margate, in the 
Island of Thanet, Kent,” between the two proprietors 
whose vehicles are illustrated, James Mitchener, who had 
a waiting room for the convenience of customers, and the 
sisters Armida and Mary Surflen; but their machines, 
each drawn by two horses, were very much alike. 

Some of the cards are really beautiful, notably the series 
issued by the various artists’ colourmen in the neighbour- 
hood of Soho. The finest of all, perhaps, 1s the elaborate 
baroque card—Chinese Chippendale in excelsis—of Peter 
Langlois, cabinet maker in Tottenham Court Road, whose 
text is both in French and English; he was probably a 
Huguenot refugee, settled near the many French churches 
in Soho. 

Bird stuffers had their cards; writing masters theirs ; 
boarding schools theirs also, where young gentlemen were 
taught all branches of polite learning. And what a tragedy 
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it is that the art devoted to such things has been allowed to 
drop! There is much to be said, no doubt, for the school 
prospectus illustrated from actual photographs; but let 
the reader compare any bill from the modern drapery shop 
—and there are quite a number still—which has its front 
engraved upon it; let him put the engravings of hotels in 
the A.B.C. or Bradshaw beside the many prints of coaching 
inns shown in this exhibition and he will groan over the 
decay of art in things of daily life. From perfumery to 
hired mourners, from quack doctors to funeral achievements 
(no great step, perhaps, when mercury was the basis of the 
favourite quack medicines), life in all its needs is unrolled 
before us. Fabrics of forgotten names, tabbies and 
paduasoys, await us at the linen drapers’; bookshops 
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4 ELLS the greate(t Variety of Exghfhand Dutch Toys; likewife 
\ London Watch-chains, and Watch-Cafes and Seals; Ear Rings; 
Ladies Writing Boxes; Aforoceo and Turkey Leather, Tortoifethell, 
_ Avéry and Fith-Skin Pocket-Books; Morocco, Spenifh Leather Letter- 
Cafes; Shagreen and Steel Infirument-Cafes, Penknives, Buckles, 
Cork-Skrews, Snuffers, Sciffers, Knives and Forks; Steel-topt and 3 
other Thimbles, Smelling Bottles tipt, in Shagreen on Pith-Skin Cafes; 
Spoons, Bodkins; Chryflal and Gilt Sieeve Buttons; mounted cuc 
Cruit Stands, Writing Stands, Tea-Chefts, Coffee-Mills ; Backgam~ 
mon- Tables, Chefs Men, Solitary Boards, Draft-Boards and Cribbage. 
Boards; Quadrille Boxes, Dreffing Boxes, Pincuthion Boxes; Pearl 3% 
and Ivory Fith and Counters ; Spring and other Speétacles ; Reading 
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tempt us with the great names of Shakespeare and Dryden, 
but print DIVINITY in letters larger than either; corn- 
cutters call for custom ; grocers hang up their sugar wares 
9d. a pound only, you note) on rings outside their doors 3 
sweet Virginia Tobacco delights a circle of customers in a 
coffee-house ; leather breeches makers display the latest 
cut and boast of the patronage of the nobility as a taxi- 
dermist boasts of that of the British Museum. 

We look forward to the publication of Mr. Ambrose 
Heal’s book by Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd,, where those 
who visited the exhibition will be able to possess repro- 
ductions of some truly interesting links with the past. 


CaRLIsSLe.—The Housing Committee have accepted the offer 
of Messrs. J. Laing & Son, Ltd., to increase their present contract 
from 300 to 600 houses at present prices.—Plans passed: new 
premises, English Street, for the Carlisle Newspaper Co., Ltd., 
Mr. J. H. Martindale, architect ; lay out of Harraby Estate, for 
Mr. H. E. Scarborough, architect. 

Kernstncton Borough Council have accepted the tender, 
£20,337, of Messrs. Hill & Gurr, Bromley, for the erection of 
five cottages and 30 flats at the St. Quentin Estate. 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 


JUNE 12, 1875. 
> Epwarp WELBY PuGIN. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. Edward 
Welby Pugin. He died on last Saturday night at his residence 
in Victoria Street, Westminster, after an illness of about three 
weeks, and before he had reached his forty-second year. By 
his father’s death he came into the possession of a most extensive 
practice at an age when other youths are but commencing to 
learn the rudiments of architecture. He thus possessed power 
before he was competent to use it, and in considering his life 
allowance should be made for this. Had he confined himself to 
the proper duties of an architect there is little doubt that his 
days would have been happier, but he was induced to become 
a builder, a manufacturer of furniture and decorative work, 
and to embark in various other enterprises, until he had in his 
hands a business so extensive that no ordinary brain could 
control it. Latterly his impetuous temperament led him into 
several law suits, to which we do not care to allude, further 
than to say that his repeated defeats preyed heavily on him, 
and in his last hours he desired that the inscription on his tomb. 
stone might be :—“ Here lies a man of many miseries.” Con- 
sidering the age at which his career ended, the number of 
buildings of which he was the architect is almost incredible. 
We append a list of them :— 


CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES. a 

Peckham Church, Kingsland, Whitehaven, Workington, 
Hastings, Northampton, St. Vincent of Paul, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Great Harwood, Dadizeele (Belgium), Tower Hill 
(London), Croydon, Augustinian (Dublin), Barton, Mont St. 
Marie’s (Leeds), Fleetwood-on-Wire, Kensington, Ratcliffe, 
Crosshaven, Rotherwas, Monkstown, Oldham, Glenginnan, 
Dover, Holy Cross (Liverpool), Much Wootton, Westby (Liver- 
pool), Margate (additions), Rugby, St. Marie’s (Newcastle), 
Cathedral Northampton, Burton-le-Coggles (near Grantham), 
Queenstown Cathedral, Guernsey (additions), Stanbrook (Wor- 
cester), Preston, Eldon Street (Liverpool), Tasmania, Warwick, 
Barking, Ashford, Wrexham, Blackpool, St. Edward’s (Liver- 
pool), Derby, Stourbridge, Batley, Shrewsbury, St. Marie’s — 
(Euxton), Cleator, St. Goderich’s (Durham), Haddington, Birk- 
dale, Dewsbury, Kingsdown, St. Peter and Paul’s (Cork), 
Bootle Church and Schools, Nichell’s Green Church and Schools 
(Birmingham), Rockferry Church and Schools, Birkenhead 
Church and Presbytery, Greengate Church and Presbytery, 
Cuba Church (West Indies), Gorton Church and Monastery, 
Sheerness Church and Presbytery, Huyton Church and Presby- 


tery, Mayfield Restoration, Leith Monastery, St. Joseph’s — 


Retreat (Highgate), St. Marie’s Monastery (Kilburn), Tralee 
Convent, Glasweran Convent, Ravenshurst Convent, Culton 
Convent, Nenagh Convent (Ireland), Handsworth Convent, 
Waterford Convent, Good Shepherd Convent (Liverpool), St. 
Gregory's College (Ramsgate), Oscott Chantrey, Ushaw New 

Chapel and College, Danesfield Chapel, Aston Lady Chapel, — 
Stafford Church and School, Belmont St. Michael’s Church and 

Monastery, The Knill Chantry, St. Augustin’s Monastery (Rams- 

gate), Mount Vernon Convent and Schools (Liverpool), Sedgly 

Park Schools (Birmingham), Hoxton Square Church and Schools, 

Bradford Schools and Presbytery, Challoner’s Schools (Liverpool), 

St. Alban’s Schools (Liverpool), Birchley Billings’ Schools, 

Salisbury Schools, Wootton Schools, Mount Carmel Schools 

(Liverpool), Newton Schools, Hammersmith Training College, 

Nottingham Training Schools, Maidstone School, Stretford 

Church (Presbytery and schools), ‘Tranmore Schools, Warrington 

Schools, Woolwich Schools, Sandhurst’s Schools, Turnham 

Green School, Egremont, Frisington and Cleator Moor Schools, 

Shofield Chantry, Hanwell Chapel, Bletchley Orphanage, 

Hellingsley Orphanage, Hanley Presbytery, Harwich Chapel, 

Edinburgh Church, the Ford Cemetery (Liverpool), St. Helen’s 

Cemetery, Blacknock Church, Donnybrook Church, &c. 


SEcuLAR Buipines, &c. 

Chirk Castle, Tofts, Harrington House (Leamington), Chateau 
a Saint Michel (Belgium), Burton Manor, Croston Hall, Scaris- 
brick Hall, Meanwood (near Leeds), the Chimes (Kilburn), 
Carlton Towers, Seel’s Buildings (Liverpool), Burton Manor, 
Clapton Almshouses, the Granville Hotel (Ramsgate), Grafton 
Farmhouse, Monument erected at Nice in memory of the late 
Mrs. Lamb, Oswald Croft. House, Gavendon Hall (Leicester, 
additions), St. Marie’s (Newcastle), &c. 


SHEFFIELD.—Corporation Estate Committee recommend the 
following tenders for the erection of houses on the Manor 
Estate: Messrs. J. H. S. Randall, Ltd., 48 houses, £20,916 ; 
Mr. H. Teanby, 88 houses, £40,559; and Messrs. R. Charles- 
worth, Ltd., 48 houses, £20,553 18s. 4d. 
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Book Reviews 


F “Touchstones of Architecture.” * 


The volume consists of a number of essays which the 
yuthor delivered in the form of Addresses to various 
yrtistic and architectural bodies between 1912 and the 
present time. Hach subject has been well thought out, 
md ably prepared. Sir Reginald has collected his data, 
marshalled his facts, and seldom wanders far from the 
subject of his essay. ‘‘State-Aided Training in Art in 
England ”’ is the first Address in the little volume. It was 


Jelivered to the National Society of Art Masters in the 


DOOR TO BILLIARD ROOM. Ouiver Hut, Architect. 


Theatre, South Kensington, on July 25, 1912. One 
wonders whether the same address could not be re-delivered 
with equal force again to-day. True, the war retarded 
any progress, but has any advancement been made on 
the lines indicated by Sir Reginald since 1918 ? 

The essay strikes down at the bedrock facts of the case 
and until these have been considered and a proper decision 
arrived at our journey of drifting will continue. Only 
recently a public enquiry was held on the question of 
protecting the Nottingham lace industry from foreign 
competition. During that enquiry some unpleasant 
accusations were levelled at the industry. The Committee 
holding the enquiry were informed that the industry 
lacked enterprise. That such an accusation was at all 
possible seems to indicate that no great co-ordination 
xists between the Nottingham lace manufacturers and 
the Nottingham School of Art. 

Sir Reginald, in his essay, states some indisputable 
acts which lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the 
wuthorities have from the start endeavoured to serve two 
masters and have naturally failed to accomplish any 


“The Touckstones of Architecture.’ By Sir Regina!d 
Blomfield, R.A., etc., Architect. 7s. 6d. net. The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 
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satisfactory result. It is quite impossible to intermingle 
the training of.an artist with that of the craftsman. Up 
to a certain very limited degree their education is the 
same. For perhaps the first two years they might, without 
serious harm, attend the same classes, but after that period 
their studies run on entirely different lines. In St. Gall, 
in Switzerland, the ideal conditions prevail. Two schools 
exist, one for the education of the designers for the home 
industry, the other for the would-be artist. If those 
industries in this country which needed skilled designers 
were to follow the example of St. Gall the benefit would be 
felt at once. Hundreds of gifted people would have their 
talents directed into useful channels, instead of now 
attending art schools where it is quite impossible to supply 
the necessary intensive technical education. 

The fourth essay, “The Outlook of Architecture,” was 
delivered before the R.I.B.A. in 1913. Considering that 
with one or two exceptions the author has contributed very 
largely to the general press, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand the dressing down that journalists receive in this 
essay. Sir Reginald endeavours to produce the usual fog, 
when he states that “the problem of architecture is very 
complex.” And whilst in his first essay published in this 
book he states some very sound facts, he most certainly 
was touching upon a subject the difficulties of which are 
very profound. Only the Art Master knows how complexed 
is the problem of teaching. Architecture is, broadly 
speaking, one subject, whilst Art and its teaching has very 


FIREPLACE IN BILLIARD ROOM. Otiver Hitt, Architect. 
few limitations. It would be difficult to state to what 
extent Sir Reginald’s remarks were appreciated by the 
Art Masters. Probably as much as an architect likes a 
journalist writing on the subject of architecture. Both 
create difficulties by the expression of ideals which are 
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unattainable. Ideals have to give way in architecture 
when the many considerations and interest of those con- 
cerned need effective handling. Nothing is simpler than to 
sweep away all the difficulties and write or speak eloquently 
in a nebulous way. For the moment the listeners are uplifted, 
but after a time they are perhaps more discontented. 

In the course of the fourth essay Sir Reginald stated 
“That experienced architects are not very likely to be 
turned from the course they have set themselves by criticism 
and clamour, but the rising generation may feel doubt and 
perplexity, and I think the time has come to take stock of 
the situation so far as it is possible to do so.”’ 

Alas, the truth of this statement has been borne out over 
and over again. The experienced architects have proved 
themselves adamant. Sir Reginald perhaps felt some doubt 
as to whether the younger men of pre-war times could 
possess the character necessary to accomplish what experi- 
enced men had upheld fearlessly. He further felt that the 
time had arrived to take stock. It is possible to infer 
from this desire to take stock that even the experienced 
architect was not so firmly established in his attitude as 
he ought to be. 

From observation the architect is very sensitive to 
criticism and often resents it in its mildest form. Unfortu- 
nately the building is erected before its faults are manifest 
and it lies beyond the power of the architect to effect 
alterations. He cannot undo his mistakes, but there is 
always the client to fall back upon. This personality 
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never appears in the limelight and consequently can be 
blamed for the sins of the mighty with impunity. 

Turning to the last essay published in the volume, whieh 
represents an address delivered in June, 1924, before the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, one is able to see the 
clear vision possessed by the author, and in fairness to 
him one would recommend readers to peruse this last essa 
first. In this way those who have not had the pleasure 
of knowing him, however slightly, will be able to perceive 
the real sincere personality grappling with the conflicting 
questions which surround us to-day. To read essays 
composed and delivered in the form of addresses some ten 
or twelve years ago, under conditions entirely different to 
those prevailing at the present time, might create a false 
judgment. They should be read with a due regard to the 
then prevailing conditions; they should disclose a mind 
for ever fighting against the influence of those times 
when men and women were prone to rest content and 
satisfied, reflecting that our Empire was a truly wonderful 
creation. Only those who have striven to move the placid 
Victorian mentality can have any correct appreciation for 
the purpose of Sir Reginald Blomfield. 

Sir Reginald’s last essay, ‘‘ Off the Track : Some Thoughts 
on Art,” will not please those who, like sheep, with the 
mentality of sheep follow self-appointed leaders whose 
real purposes are quite personal. ‘lhe author has diagnosed 
our ailment ; we are suffering from a confusion of ideas as 
to the meaning and purpose of Art. H. W. M.-K, 


Exhibition of Pastels, by Cumprar Stewart, of Melbourne, at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place, Bruton Street, Bond Street, W.. 


should on no ¢ccount be overlooked. The artist has rendered in 
nude studies reveal a rcmarkable command ovor the media. 


pastels some subjects which have not generally been attempted. Her 
The many subtle toncs which delight the eye are successfully rendered. 


Art Galleries and Exhibitions. 


At Walker's Galleries, 118 New Bond Street, W.1, will 
be found an interesting exhibition of pastoral landscapes 
representing the eighth collection arranged in the galleries. 
“On the Marshes—Rye,” No. 6, by Anthony Raine- 
Barker, is a painting illustrating some harmonies in greens, 
Dunstaffnage Bay—Daybreak, by Catharine Cameron. 
R.S.W.A.R.E., is rendered in an original manner, the mist- 
Jaden sky is accentuated in effect by the brilliant green of 
the low shore banks. A Winter Afternoon, No. 31, by 
K. T. Holding, A.R.W.S., is another picture amongst many 
that are worth special notice. Mr. Holding gives us in this 
picture some realistic effects produced by the sun on snow- 
fields. Salt Marshes, September, No. 65, by Edward 
Vulhamy, should also be noted when visiting the exhibition. 

In the next yvallery Messrs. Walker are exhibiting the 
work of Mrs. Arthur Bulleid, who paints flowers in a 
delightful manner. Some of the artist’s work possesses 
just that degree of decorative expression which weuld 


permit the use of certain pictures exhibited for purely 
decorative purposes. As a rule, flower pictures are too 
pictorial to harmonise with modern ideas of internal 
decorations. 


At the Fine Arts Society, Ltd., 148 New Bond Street, 
Mr. Reginald Wells is exhibiting some Soon Pottery. 
Amongst a splendid collection of shapes coloured in the 
characteristic manner now associated with Soon ware the 
architect will find some tiles of exceptional charm. Mr. 
Wells feels that the colours he has obtained for his Soon 
ware could be effectively applied to wall decoration by 
means of panels of tiles. The exhibits illustrate groups of 
twelve tiles each. The dominating colours are purple, 
green, and deep blue. Each of the twelve tiles which form 
the complete group, or panel, have an individuality. Whilst 
the effect is purple, green or deep blue, as the case may be, 
the actual tone of these colours is richer in every way, by 
being made up of twelve individual units, each of which has 
a character of its own. 
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Exhibition of London Churches at the R.LB.A. 
Galleries. 


Some splendid photographs are on view in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, organised by the Architecture Club, illustrating 
the London Churches. Some few drawings are also in- 
cluded, but the chief attraction centres itself round Mr. 
Yerbury’s finec ollection of photographs. St. Anne’s. 
Limehouse, by Nickolas Hawkmore, is a specially pleasing 
photograph. Mr. Yerbury has selected just the correct 
time of day for making the exposure with the result that 
the architectural beauties are splendidly revealed. St. 
Benet 's, Paul’s Wharf, Upper Thames Street, Sir Christopher 
Wren, is an edifice that will always charm. The difficulties 
for taking a photograph are abundant, and Mr. Yerbury 
is to be complimented on producing a picture which illus- 
trates the architecture so effectively. 


Correspondence. 
Mr. Raffles Davison’s Work. 


To the Editor of Tar Arcurrecr. 

Sir,—-I was much interested in the suggestion to publish a 
book of Mr. Davison’s sketches which was advocated by a large 
number of leading architects in your last issue. 

Apart from the charm which Mr. Davison’s technique gives to 
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all his sketches, J feel that a representative collection of his work 
will have a distinct historic value, as a record of the best build- 
Ings of the past half century, and I wish to warmly support the 
proposal.—Yours, ete., 


Frank B. DUNKERLEY. 


To the Editor of Varn Arcurrecr. 
Srr,—I am obliged by your favour of May 5 re the work of 


_Mr. Raffles Davison, and’ am further interested to find greater 


minds than mine are seeking in the same direction—as per 
their letter in your journal of June 5. T shall be very glad to 
be a subscriber to a work giving a representative collection of 
Mr. Davison’s work, and shall be glad to be made acquainted 
with whatever movement may be made in that direction, and as 
to the cost.—Yours, ete., 


O. M. Row. 


R.LB.A. 


Tae Tite Prize, Taz Soane MEDALLION AND THE OWEN 
JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

The attention of intending competitors is called to the fact 
that the closing date for applications for admission to the Pre- 
liminary Competitions for the Tite Prize and the Soane Medallion 
is June 15, and the closing date for applications for admission 
to the competition for the Owen Jones Studentship is July 1. 

Everarp J. Haynes, 
Secretary, 


June 9, 1925. Board of Architectural Education. 


The R.I.B.A. Election Result. 


The result of the R.ILB.A. Election ‘for the Council and Standing Committees was announced as under at a General 
Institute, held at 9 Conduit Street, on Monday evening last. 


President. 
Epwarp Guy Dawser, F.S.A. 
. Vice-Presidents. 
fasor Harry Barnes. 
IR BANISTER FLETCHER. 
\RTHUR KEEN. 
fHOMAS RrpLey MitBurn (Sunderland), 
an Honorary Secretary. 
IDWIN STANLEY HAL. 
f Members of Council. 
IR JOHN JAMES BURNET. = 
{ERBERT TUDOR BucKLAND (Birmingham). 
mm EpwIn LANDSEER LUTYENS. 
"ROFESSOR CHARLES HERBERT REILLY. 
TERBERT DUNCAN SEARLES-Woop. 
Tm ALFRED BRUMWELL THOMAS. 
Associate Members of Council. 

T.-Cou. H. P. L. Cant DE LAFONTAINE, 
EORGE LEONARD ELKINGTON. 


Representatives 


CANADA. 
INSTITUTES 


TECTS. 


Representative of the South Wales Institute of 
Architects. 

CHARLES FREDERICK Warp. 

Representative of the Allied Societies in Ireland. 

To be nominated by the Council of : 

THE Roya INsvTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 

OF IRELAND. 

of Allied 

British Dominions Overseas. 

To be nominated by the Council of each of 

the following : 

THE Royau ArcuHrrecruraL INSTITUTE OF 


THE FEDERAL CouNciL oF THE AUSTRALIAN 
oF ARCHITECTS. 
THE New ZEALAND INSTITUTE OF ARCHI- 


Representative of the Architectural Association 


Meeting of the Royal 


Associates. 
Haroutp CHaLtTon BrRapsHaw. 
PRoFEssoR LionEL Battery BuppDEN (Liver- 
pool). 
CHARLES COWLES-VOYSEY. 
ARTHUR TRYSTAN EDWARDS. 
HENRY Castree HuGHES (Cambridge). 


Societies in the CHARLES EDWARD Sayer. 


Licentiates. 
ARTHUR EDWARD HENDERSON. 
Lr.-Cox. Norn Huxtey WALLER (Gloucester). 
JoHN EDWIN YERBURY. 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE, 


Fellows. 


Wittram Henry ATKIN-BERRY. 
FREDERICK CHATTERTON. 


lagor THomas Ceci, Howrrr (Nottingham). 


HILIP WADDINGTON HUBBARD. 
[ANNING DuRDIN ROBERTSON. 
Licentiate Members of Council. 

@.-Cot. Percy ALFreD Hopkins. 
AMES INcH Morrison (Edinburgh). 
UGUSTUS SEYMOUR REEVES. 
OHN CaRRICK STUART SouTAR. 
@.-Cor. Norn HuxLEY WALLER (Gloucester). 
OHN EDWIN YERBURY. 

1g Past Presidents. 
IR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., Litt.D. 
OHN ALFRED Gorcu, F.S.A. (Kettering). 
epresentatives of Allied Societies in the 
United Kingdom or the Irish Free State. 
RTHUR JOHN Hope (Manchester Society of 
Architects). 
DMUND BERTRAM Kirsy (Liverpool Archi- 
tural Society). 
RIC MortEy (Leeds and West Yorkshire 
Architectural Society). 
ENRY Lestiz Parerson (Sheffield, South 
Yorkshire and District Society of Archi- 


(London). 
Harry Sruarr GoopHart-RENDEL. 


Representative of the Association of Architects, 


Surveyors, and Technical Assistants. 
CHARLES McLAcHLan. 


Chairman of the Board of Architectural Educa- 


tion. 
Maurice Evererr WEBB. 
Auditors. 
ALFRED HAROLD Gostertt (Fellow). 
FRANK JOHN Toop (Associate). 
ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows. 
PROFESSOR STANLEY DAVENPORT ADSHEAD. 
Sir JoHN JAMES BURNET. 
Epwarp Guy DAWBER. 
Henry Puinie BurKE Downinc. 
HeENRY VAUGHAN LANCHESTER. 
Francis WINTON NEWMAN. 
Hatsey Ricarpo. 
WALTER TAPPER. 
Francis THOMAS VERITY. 
MAvuRICE EVERETT WEBB. 
Associates. 


Max CLARKE. 

GrEoRGE Hastwett Grayson (Liverpool). 
Francis JONES (Manchester). 

ARTHUR KEEN. 

GILBERT HENRY LOVEGROVE. 

Davip Barciay Niven. 

WILLIAM GILLBEE Scort. 

HERBERT ARTHUR WELCH. 

W. Henry WHITE. 


Associates. 
GEORGE LEONARD ELKINGTON. 
Harry VALENTINE MILNES EMERSON. 
Wiuiiam Henry Hamiyn. 
Puitte WapDINGTON HUBBARD. 


JoHN Dovuetas Scorr, 


CHARLES WoopwWarRD. 


Licentiatles. 


AuGustus SEYMOUR REEVES. 
JoHN CARRICK STUART SOUTAR. 


' SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Fellows. 


tects and Surveyors). 

HORGE ReAavetL (Northern Architectural 
Association). 

LBERT THOMAS BuTLER (Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association). 

RNEST RicHarp Ecketrr Surron (Notting- 


Cyrit ARTHUR FaREyY. 


LEONARD HoLcomMBE BUCKNELL. 
Ronaup AVER DuNCAN. 


HERBERT JAMES Rowse (Liverpool). 
WitiiAmM HarpInG THOMPSON. 
MicHarEL THEODORE WATERHOUSE. 


ROBERT STEPHEN AYLING. 

THOMAS PENBERTHY BENNETT. 
Wi~tiAM EDWARD VERNON CROMPTON. 
WicxLiamM RosertT DaAvIDGE. 

FRANCIS GEORGE FirLDER Hooper. 
EDWIN JAMES SADGROVE. 

HERBERT DUNCAN SEARLES-Woop. 


ham and Derby Architectural Society). 

MES STockDALE Harrison (Leicester and 

Leicestershire Society of Architects). 

FORGE CHUuRCHUS LAWRENCE (Wessex 

Society of Architects). 

AROLD SypNEY Rocers (Berks, Bucks and 

Oxon Architectural Association). 
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Littleton Reservoir and Pumping Station 
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LITTLETON PUMPING STATION. 


The Littleton reservoir is an integral part of the scheme 
tor the improvement of the supply of water to the metro- 
polis. 

Mr. William Booth Bryan, Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Board’s chief engineer, was responsible 
for the schemes of 1911 and 1913. The contract plans 
were prepared under his direction, and a contract was 
entered into in 1914 between the Board and Dick, Kerr & 


-- INTAKE FROM RIVER THAMES. 


Co., Ltd., for the construction of the two reservoirs divided 
by a central embankment. The work was commenced 
in August, 1914, and was suspended in February, 1916, 
owing to the circumstances of the Great War. Upon the 
death of Mr. Bryan, in October, 1914, Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
James William Restler, Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, succeeded to the office of chief engineer. 

Sir James Restler died in November, 1918, and was 
succeeded in March, 1919, by Mr. Henry Edward Stilgoe, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Board’s 
present chief engineer. A new contract was entered into 
with 8. Pearson & Son (Contracting Department), Ltd., 
and the work recommenced in July, 1919, the contract 


being in respect of the reservoir and intake from the River 
Thames. | 

The new reservoir will have a top water area of about 
723 acres, and a capacity of about 6,750 million gallons, 
The reservoir is rendered watertight by the construction 
of a core wall of puddled clay 7 feet in width, tied into the 
solid London clay, and carried up through the embankment 
to a height of 3 feet above top water level, which is 75 feet 
above Ordnance Datum, giving a depth of 38 feet of water. 

The lower portion of the inner slope of the embankmen}| 
is paved with concrete slabs 6 inches thick, and the uppei 
portion with pre-cast concrete pitching blocks, 8 inches 
deep by 8 inches wide and 2 feet. 8 inches long, set on) 
4 inches of ballast. The top of the slope is finished with 4 
low head-wall and coping, formed with wave-deflecting 
curvature. The outer slope is covered with loamy materia) 
for a depth of 3 feet normal to the face, and will eventually 
be planted with ornamental shrubs. The top of the 
embankment is covered with 9 inches of soil, and will be 
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sown with grass seed. The 8-inch pitching blocks are 
carried along the upper portion of the baffle embankment, 
and its top finished with a slab of concrete with two deep 
concrete toes on either side. The 6-inch concrete slabs 
are only carried along the lower portion at its connection 
with the main embankment, the bottom of the baffle 
embankment being constructed with a flatter slope and 
left unprotected. The water for filling the reservoir is 
abstracted from the River Thames, just below Penton 
Hook Weir, passing under an ornamental bridge carrying 
the towing path and having curved wing walls forming a 
fore-bay. 

The cost of the reservoir, contingent and accessory works 
will amount to about £2,050,000. 

The designs of the pumping station and engines were 
decided upon in 1921, and separate contracts were entered 
into for these. The pumping plant and auxiliary apparatus 
are housed in a building constructed of red bricks with 
Portland stone dressings ; the internal lining is of glazed 
brickwork, the roof being covered with Westmorland 
slates. The foundations were constructed by S. Pearson 
& Son (Contracting Department), Ltd., as part of the 
reservoir works, while the superstructure was erected by 
John Laing & Son, Ltd., of London and Carlisle. The 
engine room, which measures 127 feet by 59 feet, contains 
four pumping sets, each comprising a 583 p.h.p. single 
cylinder horizontal steam engine of the “ Uniflow” type 
directly coupled to a 48-inch low-lift centrifugal pump, 
having an economic capacity of 75 million gallons per 
twenty-four hours. 

The architectural features have been carried out from 
the plans of Harold Baily, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. The Portland 
stone was supplied by Messrs. The United Stone Firms, 
Ltd., Nicholas Street, Bristol; the plumbing and glazing 
work was carried out by Messrs. A. Higginbotham & Sons, 
Idle, Yorkshire ; slating by Messrs. E. Parkinson (London, 
Ltd.), 176 Philip Lane, South Tottenham; artificial 
marble floors were laid by Messrs. The Empire Stone Co., 
Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C.2; Messrs. Carter & Co.. 
Albert Embankment, London, supplied the majolica wall 
tiling ; the steelwork was carried out by Messrs. The Aston 
Construction Co., Eagle Wharf Road, Hoxton, N.1; and 
Messrs. The Sussex Brick and Estates Co., Ltd., 14 Market 
Square, Horsham, supplied the facing and common bricks 
for the whole contract. This same firm-supplied similar 
bricks for the L.C.C..Mental Hospital at Epsom, designed 
by Mr. Charles Clifford Smith, J.P., O.B.E., architect, 
which hospital was extensively illustrated in a recent issue 
of Tue Arcuirecr. In those illustrations the quality of 
the bricks is recognisable by the even tone and texture of 
the external elevations given. The firm’s bricks are pro- 
duced from Weald clay, which is well known as one of the 
best brick making clays in this country, where the bricks 
have gained a world-famed reputation for colour and 
quality. The head offices are situated at Horsham, only 
about 35 miles from London. The firm has large and 
extensive plant at Warnham and Southwater, close to 
Horsham, Crowhurst, near Lingfield, Surrey ; Tonbridge 
Quarry Hill, Kent, all of which are situated on the famous 
Weald clay strata. These works produce approximately 
seventy-five million bricks per year. 


The announcement is made of the dissolution of partnership 
between Messrs. C. H. Perkins and R. G. Brocklehurst, architects 
and surveyors, of Raymond House, 32 Theobald’s Road, London, 
W.C.1, and 34 High Street, High Wycombe. 


SHEFFIELD.—The Sheffield Town Trust have made a grant of 
£5,000 to the Corporation towards the cost of the new public 
hall—The Markets Committee recommend the invitation of 
tenders for the scheme, estimated to cost £320,000 for the 
erection of abattoirs and wholesale meat market on the Cricket 
Inn Road site.—Another 250 houses are to be subsidised.— 
Approval has been given to the expenditure of £160,000 on 
water main extensions.—A site in Dodd Street has been pur- 
chased for the erection of a police station. 


DupLry.—Plans passed: new nurses’ home, Guest Hospital 
for governors, extensions to shopping arcade, including shops, 
garage, store room, Tower Street, for Mr. T. W. Tanfield. 
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Legal News. 
Judgment for Architect Upheld. 


In the Court of Appeal, before Lords Justices Bankes, Scrutton| 
and Sargant, on June 10, the case of Abbott ». Richman was 
heard, upon the appeal of the defendant, Mrs. Richman, from a. 
judgment of Mr. Justice Sankey, in favour of the plaintiff, Mr, 
Ernest Henry Abbott, an architect of Warwick Court, Holborn, | 
W.C., for the sum of £275 for work done as an architect. — \ 

Mr. 8. Duncan, in support of the appeal, said the defendant. 
was minded to get a building agreement and erect a building at. 
Mare Street, Hackney, but was anxious that the cost of the! 
building should not exceed £6,000. Defendant’s husband. 
interviewed the plaintiff anl pointed out to him that his wife! 
was not anxious to run into any unnecessary expense. In 
February, 1923, it was arranged between the plaintiff and the 
husband of the defendant the terms on which the plaintift 
should do the work. At first there was no provision for payment ; 
of any sum to the plaintiff for the scheme and sketch plans, but! 
on March 15 at another interview it was agreed that the plaintitt. 
should have the sum of ten guineas for preparing the scheme and 
sketch plans and that if a factory w-ze erected on the site he 
should act as architect and that he should have remuneration 
calculated on the scale of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. i 

Lord Justice Bankes : What is the point in the case? 

Mr. Duncan said the £275 was the plaintiff's fees on the 
abandonment of the work calculated on the R,1.B.A. scale, viz.,) 
two-thirds of the scale rate. He (counsel) submitted there was) 
a special agreement between the parties and that payment to 
the plaintiff was to be conditional on defendant ebtaining a 
building agreement and upon the building being erected. That 
was the only contract ever made. Defendant was only to be 
lable to pay the plaintiff in the event of her obtaining a building | 
agreement from the L..C.C. It was in the contemplation of the 
pariies that the matter might go off, and if it did defendant was 
only to be liable for ten guineas. 7. o 

Lord Justice Bankes said it appeared from the evidence) 
given in the Court below that the plaintiff was instructed to. 
prepare the working plans and that was not included in the ten 
guineas. ig 

Mr. Duncan said it was impossible to prepare working plans 
until one had the building agreement. ak. 

Lord Justice Bankes said he did not share that view. Besides, 
the plaintiff had said he was told to go on and prepare the plans. 

i 


Lord Justice Scrutton pointed out that Mr. Justice San! 
awarded the plaintiff his £275 on a quantum meruit basis. 

Lord Justice Sargant said it appeared that the defer 
adopted the preliminary plans and then told the plai 
proceed with the work and act as her architect. 

Without calling upon Mr. Craig Henderson, K.C., for 
spondent (plaintiff) their lordships dismissed the appe: 
costs. : 

Lord Justice Bankes in giving judgment said that 
opinion Mr. Justice Sankey took quite the right view, 
indeed the only view on the evidence and the co 
pondence before him. All the contract between the pe 
provided for was for the performance of preliminary ~ 
for a preliminary fee, and that was the view taken by 
plaintiff, who pointed out that he could only act in accord 
with the provisions of the schedule of the Institute, — 
provided for payment on abandonment of the work.  Plai 
had made his position abundantly clear-—payment for prelimi 
work and after that the Institute schedule. Plaintiff repud 
the suggestion that he was to have nothing if the scheme 
abandoned. The judge found that further work was | 
and plaintiff having established his case, was entitled to be] 

The other members of the Court concurred. 


Manchester Art Gallery. 
Competition Result. 


Ist, E. B. Webber, Loidon; 2nd, Maxwell Fry and 
3rd, A. W. S. Cross; 4th, Warman an1l Sinning. 


The Thorne Council have accepted the tender of Mess? 
Waddington & Son, of Sheffield, at £11,250, for the first 
of their sewerage and sewage disposal scheme. The 
recently applied to Ministry of Health for sanction to bo 
£32,500 to carry out a scheme to deal with the town of Th 
and the new adjacent colliery village to be erected by Me 
Pease & Partners. The Council’s engineers are Messrs. W 
Radford & Son, of Nottingham and Chatham. 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


HY-RIB BOUNDARY WALLS. 


Hy-Rip concrete walls can be built 
quite easily and economically. Comparing 
favourably in cost with most forms of 
construction, they can be built to any 
reasonable height, and may be used in 
conjunction with either steel or reinforced 
concrete supports. The Hy-R1is is 
attached to the stanchions by means of 
special slips, and is plastered back and 
front to a total thickness of 3 in. Walls 
of varying resistance may be built in 


design3;, ornamental or otherwise, and 
many such have been constructed in 
different parts of the country. For 


garden enclosures and similar purposes 
a light design would be very suitable. 


Hy-Rib boundary wal! before the cement plaster is app jed 
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The title of the leaflet reproduced is significant, 
for it indicates that little extra attention to 
detail which is the predominating feature of 
a discriminating taste. 
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It is the mere fact of such attention to detail 
that makes the use of Switch Plates, harmonis- 
ing with the general decorative scheme, a 
sheer necessity for flush work, and the leaflet 
here reproduced gives in colour illustrations 
some indication of the wide range of “Crabtree” 
Switch Plates available for the Architect. 


Any Architect not receiving this and other 
literature monthly is invited to apply to us. 
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General News. 


BLACKBURN.—Plans have been approved for the erection of 
a new R.C. Church of St. Annes at Blackburn. The plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Sandy Hill and Norris, architects, of 
Greengate, Stafford. 

CotnE.—Messrs. Hitchon & Pickup, architects, of Manchester 
Road, Burnley, have prepared plans for a new showroom on 
the Skipton Road for Messrs. Cocks & Watson, motor engineers.— 
Mr. R. S. Pilling, architect, of No. 9 Colne Road, Colne, has 
prepared plans for a storeroom at the Valley Mill, Laneshaw 
Bridge, for Messrs. A. Brunton & Sons.—Messrs. Holgate & 
Spiney, architects, of No. 4 Dockray Street, Colne, have a scheme 
in hand for the erection of new oil works in Byron Street for 
Messrs. H. Hartley & Co., oil merchants, Colne. 

HawarDEN.—The contracts have just been signed in respect 
of the Rural District Council’s Housing scheme who propose 
to erect 48 houses at Abermorddu and 46 houses at Saltney, near 
Chester. Mr. Harry Pugh, Hawarden Road, Caergwrle, near 
Wrexham, has secured the Abermorddu contract and Mr. Thomas 
Boddy, Main Road, Broughton, near Chester, the Saltney 
contract. The contract in respect of the electricity has not yet 
been let. 

O.tpHAM.—Mr. H. Partington, builder, of Mufield Avenue, 
Oldham, is to erect 14 houses on Garthwaite Avenue, Oldham. 
Messrs. Heywood & Ogden, architects, of 1 St. Peters Square, 
Oldham, have prepared the plans which provide for houses of 
brick construction, slated roofs, to be erected in pairs, containing 
6 rooms and bathroom, and electric light installed.—Mr. J. 
Partington, builder, of 183 Grange Avenue, Oldham, is to erect 
12 houses on Eskdale Avenue, of brick construction, containing 
entrance hall, 6 bedrooms and bathroom. 

PonTEFRACT.—Messrs. Beverley Bros., Ltd., brewers, Wake- 
field, propose to erect a new hotel at Havercroft. The plans 
have been prepared by Messrs. Masie & Holdsworth, architects, 
of Wakefield. 

ReEtTFOoRD.—The Worksop and Retford Brewery Co., Lid., 
of 4 Victoria Square, Worksop, propose to rebuild the King 
William IV Hotel at Oldcotes. The plans are being prepared by 
Col. Knight, architect, of No. 48 Moorgate, Rotherham. 

SHEFFIELD.—Messrs. Bewlay & Peacock, architects, of 83 
Colemore Row, Birmingham, have a scheme in hand for the 
erection of a new Church of St. Albans at Darnall. 

StaveLEY.—Mesgsrs. E. Kirby & Sons, architects, of No. 5 


Cook Street, Liverpool, are preparing the plans for a new R.C.’ 


Church which is estimated to cost £3,000, of which about £1,800 
has been collected. 

TuNSTALL.—A commencement has been made on the founda- 
tions of a new R.C. Church for the Rev. P. J. Ryan, on a site 
near the railway station. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
J. Sydney Brocklesby, F.R.I.B.A., of Merton, London, S.W. 

WaLTON-LE-DaLEe.—The congregation of the Parish Church 
propose alterations and additions to their Sunday Schools. 
The Rev. W. Askwith has appointed Mr. A. S. M. Lillie, architect, 
of Bamber Bridge, near Preston, to prepare the plans. 

Wuitrny Bay.—A church to accommodate 700 persons is to 
be erected at the junction of Park Road and Coquet Avenue 
for the members of the congregation of St. Edwards. The plans 
are being prepared by Messrs. Stienlet & Maxwell, architects, of 
14 Saville Row, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and provide for an edifice 
in the Romanesque style and will have side chapels, a lantern 
tower, and domed ceiling. The scheme also includes a presby- 
tery. 

The Hampshire County Council Education Committee have 
received the Council’s approval for the following expenditure: 
£7,750 for adapting the Beeches, Winchester, for a school for 
mentally defective children. The committee are also empowered 
to purchase sites at Droxford and Fareham for the erection of 
school buildings. Bishopstoke Council School is to be converted 
into a junior and senior school. £10,000 is to be spent on the 
erection of a new Council School at Christchurch, and a further 
sum equal to half this amount is to be devoted to enlarging the 
school at Crondall. The Council School at Funtley, is also to be 
extensively enlarged, as also is the school building at Lee-on- 
Solent. Portchester Council School enlargement scheme will 
cost £5,700. 

The result of the tendering for the extension of the Trafalgar 
Institute, Mr. A. E. Tutte, architect, 38 Commercial Road ; 
builders, Messrs. Tanner Bros., 154 Castle Road, Southsea, whose 
tender was accepted. £7,875. 


” 


Boyle’s latest patent ‘“ Air-Pump” Ventilators have been 
applied to Messrs. Baker Perkins’s, Ltd., factory, Willesden, 
London, under the direction of Mr. Alfred S. Grunspan, con- 
sulting engineer, Westminster, London. 
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Tenders. 


MIDDLESEX.—For additional cloakrooms and further | 
lavatory accommodation at the Tollington High School for 
Girls, Grand Avenue, Muswell Hill, N., for the County Coungj]_ 
of Middlesex, from plans prepared by Mr. H. G. Crothall, | 
F.R.I.B.A., County Architect. Following tenders received ;— | 
Stevens & Sons, Highgate, N.6, £2,325 (Recommended for | 
acceptance); Turner & Payne, North Finchley, N., £2,396 7s. 5d. ; 
Knight, H., & Son, Tottenham, N., £2,544; Porter, A., Ltd, | 
Tottenham, N., £2,574; Monk, A., Edmonton, N., £2,575; 
Bollom, G., & Sons, Ltd., Acton, W., £2,613 ; Lawrence, W., & 
Sons, Ltd., Finsbury Square, E.C., £2,673; Godson, G., & Sons, 
Ltd., Kilburn Lane, W., £2,686 ; Cottrell, F., Ltd., Crouch Hill, 
N., £2,700; Ferris Bros., Acton, W., £2,766. 


MIDDLESEX.—For alterations and additional classrooms, 
cloakrooms, etc., at the Primary School, Northolt, for the 
County Council of Middlesex, from plans prepared by Mr. 
H. G. Crothall, F.R.LB.A., County Architect. Following 
tenders received :—Lovell, Y. J., & Son, Gerrards Cross, £8,657 — 
(recommended for acceptance) ; Knight, H., & Son, Tottenham, 
N., £8,776 ; Bollom, G., & Sons, Ltd., Acton, W., £8,899 ; Ferris — 
Bros., Acton, W.3, £8,998 ; Godson, G., & Sons, Ltd., Kilburn, | 
Lane, £9,137; Try, W. S., Uxbridge, £9,467 ; Rackham, J. C., | 
Harrow Weald, £9,730; Challis, G., Brentford, £10,017 ; Holland — 
G., & Sons, West Ealing, W., £10,330. ; | 


Trade Notes. 


Effective Electric Wiring. 


The comfort and advantages of electric light and heat are 
now so well appreciated that there is a great demand for some 
means of enabling the general modern public to use electricity — 
safely and economically in their own homes. It is natural that, 
with the conduit system, the use of electric current has hitherto _ 
been so restricted as to be practically out of the seope of the — 
occupiers of small houses and cottages. Certainly the advent of | 
the metal filament lamp practically halved the cost of current, — 
but it remained to the modern wiring systems to bring the 
benefits of electricity within the reach of all. Metal sheathed | 
wire has been in use for some twenty-five years, although the — 


fi 


| 

: 
i 
i 


. 


prevailing idea seems to be that it is still new or in an experi- | 
mental state. The rapidly-growing list of inventions for im- — 
proving this type of wiring system proved beyond all doubt | 
that practical electricians, architects, consulting engineers, : 


a 


cable makers and contractors recognised that there was a con- 
siderable field for metal-sheathed wire, provided the system — 


j 
adopted fulfils the following definite conditions :—It must be — 
sound electrically and mechanically, cheap to instal and unobtru- — 
sive when in position, designed so that the metal sheathing can - 
be easily and securely bonded and efficiently earthed, comply © 
with the I.E.E. wiring regulations. i 

For all ordinary purposes the ‘“‘ Kaleeco” wiring system 
meets these requirements. The wire has been specially designed _ 
to enable the wireman to fix it with great ease, either on the — 
surface or between floors and ceilings. “Kaleeco” wire is i 
sufficiently stiff in itself to prevent sagging when properly fixed — 
horizontally, and yet it can be readily made to follow the contour ie 
of any moulding or cornice, and, being of small dimensions, has _ 
a particularly pleasing appearance. The wire is held in position 
by small metal clips which can easily be fixed to any of the 
usual surfaces—plaster, brick, wood, etc. Should it become — 
necessary for any purpose to remove the wire it is merely a 
question of undoing the clips, which does not involve damage to 
walls or ceilings, with the consequent expense. 3 

The simple arrangement whereby bonding of the sheathing 
can be carried out with the certain assurance of a perfect 
electrical continuity is a first class recommendation for the 
“Kaleeco”” system, which is wholly British in origin and 
production. ‘The wire is manufactured exclusively by Messrs. 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Co., Ltd., at their works at 
Leigh, Lancashire, and since it has been on the market it has _ 
been used with great success in all parts of the world. 


} 
q 


We have received from Messrs. Rhodes Chains, Ltd., 178 b 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2, some very useful data — 
in the form of an illustrated leaflet of their new patent pulleys - 
with sleeve-bearing axle and rust-proof sash chains. 80 as tO 
simplify any difficulty that might arise in the mind—havimg ~ 
regard to the methods used when ordering cord sash lines, al 
table is incorporated in the data which gives the necessary It 
dimensions at a glance to suit all ordinary circumstances. 4+2€ — 
illustrations are so explanatory in themselves that the working — 
of the patent and its advantages are obvious. as 
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Waterloo Bridge. 


We believe the question of the preservation or replace- 
ment of Waterloo Bridge would be more readily decided 
if we all recognised that it 1s more a question of the 
strength of sentiment than anything else. 

There can be little question that for convenience of 
navigation on the river and for the promotion of traffic 
facilities between north and south a new and wider 
bridge would be an improvement. But there is little 
doubt in our minds if we wish to preserve Waterloo 
Bridge as it is, that it can be done. The process of 
securing it may be very costly, but, given the over- 
whelming desire of the majority, this need not stand 
in our way. 

The provision of an entirely new bridge would un- 
questionably cost still more, but would naturally carry 
with it certain practical advantages to be obtained in 
no other way. 

What are these practical advantages ? It cannot be 
argued that fewer goods would enter England from 
abroad because the navigation of the river is made 
difficult by the present bridge. If on the other hand, a 
similar bridge spanned the river below the Port of 
London we should be correct in urging that its removal 
would possibly prevent Antwerp, Rotterdam or Ham- 
burg from being made ports of call instead of London. 
Ships needing repairs would be sent to other ports were 
any serious difficulty experienced in reaching the 
London Docks. We are told that larger coal barges 
might be used on the river were it not for the obstruction 
of Waterloo Bridge, but we have never heard it alleged 
that household coal would be made cheaper by the 
substitution of a new bridge. 

Then again, in dealing with the question of traffic it 
would undoubtedly suit many were tram lines to 
traverse a wider bridge, but on the other hand there is 
httle doubt that a new bridge is needed at Charing 
Cross and that such a bridge would be offered a more 

-yaluable purpose in preventing congestion than would 
the widening of Waterloo Bridge. 

We very much doubt whether the County Council’s 
-yvaluer would commit himself to the assertion that the 

widening of the bridge would bring about a great 

Increase in the rateable value of property on the 
south side of the river, and if so the practical or 
economical reasons for the removal of the bridge seem 

to rest on the not very secure foundation that a new 

bridge would be a little more convenient, while it would 

probably be a good deal more costly than the efficient 
Safeguarding of the present structure. 

If this be admitted we come down to the essential 
question in dispute—the value we put on the design of 
the present bridge. 

We are agreed with those who assert that Waterloo 
Bridge is by far the most. beautiful bridge we have, that 
1s, of bridges crossing an important waterway. 

At the same time, we should say we have many 
designers who, given Rennie’s opportunity with only 


Rennie’s limitations, could design an equally fine 
bridge. But they would never have the opportunity. 
They would be compelled by the pressure of present 
circumstances to design a bridge with wider and fewer 
arches, and such a bridge in the nature of things could 
never look as well as Waterloo Bridge does. : 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion that if Waterloo 
Bridge is replaced by an entirely new structure no 
architect could, under the limitations he would have to 
comply with, design a bridge which would give us equal 
esthetic satisfaction. 

What the difficulties are can be realised by studying 
Sir Reginald Blomfield’s design for the new Lambeth 
Bridge, which will, we think, convince anyone that the 
difficulties created by modern conditions render it 
impossible to produce an equally good esthetic result 
as that possible a hundred years ago. We may take it 
that the widths of the spans of the arches of Lambeth 
Bridge were determined not by Sir Reginald Blomfield 
but by the engineering advisers of the London County 
Council, and the same factors would govern the design 
of a new Waterloo Bridge. 

Here we confess our sympathies and our views are 
entirely with those who wish to preserve Waterloo 
Bridge as it is, because the practical reasons of those 
who advocate its removal do not seem to be sufficiently 
strong. If it could be proved that the present bridge 
stood in the way of greater commercial development 
and that a newer bridge would be a great boon and con- 
venience to a large bulk of the population, we should 
support the London County Council’s proposals, but as 
it is we hope they will recognise what we believe is the 
wish of the majority, that the bridge should be 
retained. 

It is interesting and important to note that at this 
juncture the Ministry of Transport urges that bridges 
should be judged not alone from a practical but also 
from an esthetic standpoint, and that an endeavour 
should be made to retain the beauty which is so marked 
a feature in our historic bridges, which are among the 
oreat historical features of every country. 

It is all to the good that the Ministry of Transport 
should adopt the attitude they do in urging the im- 
portance of the esthetic standpomt. We disagree 
with the policy of the Office of Works as shown by 
their treatment of Clopton Bridge at Stratford-on- 
Avon. There we believe the right course—assuming 
that no other position could be secured for a bridge 
across the Avon, and that the old bridge was totally 
inadequate for modern requirements—would have 
been to replace it by a good stone bridge instead of 
supplementing it by a ferro-concrete one close to the 
original structure, and totally out of harmony with 
it. Such a course may have its appeal to the 
antiquarian, but hardly to the architect who believes 
in the historical continuity and development of 
architectural design. 
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Notes and Comments. 


The R.L.B.A. Conference. 

The R.I.B.A. Conference is to be held in the interesting 
centres of Newcastle and Durham on July 8 to 11 
at the invitation of the Northern Architectural Association. 
The headquarters of the conference will be the Old Assembly 
Rooms, Westgate Street, Newcastle, and it will be under 
the auspices of the R.I.B.A. and the Northern Architectural 
Association, All correspondence on the subject should be 
addressed to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. The programme 
includes, July 8, a Smoking Concert , 9th, the Inaugural 
Meeting Conference Lunch, a Trip down the River, Local 
Visits, Lord Mayor’s Reception. On the 10th, Durham will 
be visited, the Mayor holding a reception. A visit will 
be made to the Cathedral, a University lunch, a visit to 
the Castle, Tea and a Conference Banquet will complete 
the day’s entertainment. On the 11th, visits will be 
arranged to Alnwich Castle and the Roman Wall. The 
cost of such of these functions as are not free will be under 
£3. Members are, as usual, asked to say where they wish 
to secure accommodation, the tariff for which varies from 
9s. to 11s. a head for bed and breakfast. Both Newcastle 
and Durham are centres of exceptional interest which are 
not too well known in London and the South of England. 


The Louis Berger Scholarship. 

The Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce send us particulars of the 
Louis Berger Scholarship which is of the value of £60, 
tenable at the Royal College of Art, London, and meant to 
cover the cost of a three months’ course for the purpose 
of studying Decoration and Decorative Painting. The 
holder of the Scholarship must be a bona fide apprentice, 
student or craftsman, either engaged in or intending to 
follow the craft of painting and decorating and must not 
be under 18 or over 23 years of age. Every candidate is 
required to submit the following evidences of study, six 
sheets of drawings of which two must be from nature, 
two architectural drawings and two sheets in colour 
illustrating the historical development of colour decoration. 
Besides these, a sheet of lettering and a panel of painted 
Polychromatic ornanient is required. 

Selected candidates from those who fulfil the above tests 
successfully may be required to undergo a further test 
under examination conditions, and the whole of the 
“ studies’? must have been completed within two years 
previous to May | in the year the examination takes place 
and must be so certified by a responsible person. 

Entry forms can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Arts. ; 

The tests proposed are thorough and those who can 
satisfy them slould have attained a fairly high standard 
of proficiency. 

Ironmongers’ Hall. 

We have had the opportunity of seeing the new Hall 
of the Worshipful Company of Ironmongers and can 
unreservedly congratulate both the Company and Mr. 
Sydney Tatchell on the admirable manner in which the 
requirements of a City Company have been met. Like 
most of the older Halls the new building is situated on 
back land reached by a narrow courtyard leading from the 
street, which often seems to give a building more interest 
than when its bulk forms a street frontage. The new 
Hall forms an L-shaped block with a pleasant little fountain 
court at the intersection of the two arms which is overlooked 
by the Court Dining Room and Clerk’s Office. The building, 
which is Tudor in type, is cleverly detailed and admirably 
built. Every room has its individual interest and charm, 
the staircase and Livery Hall are both excellent. It is 
a building which, though it is new, yet carries the imagina- 
tion back to the past history of the Company, and we feel 
that year by year it will more endear itself to the affections 
of the members of the Company. The Ironmongers have 
undoubtedly been wise in selling their former home in 
Fenchurch Street and still more wise by replacing it with 
a new and beautiful building which we shall fully illustrate 
within the next few weeks. 


Is “Go as You Please’’ a Good Policy ? 


The builders who comply with their organisations’ regu- * 


lations as to the payment and working conditions of labour 
are often placed at a serious disadvantage as compared 
both with those members who have broken away and with 
speculative builders. 
3d. an hour from the “free builders” means that the 


jobs of those who are loyal to their own organisations are 


depleted at inconvenient times. It would frequently pay 
the individual to give the extra money, as his standing 
charges would be lessened by a shortening of the time of 
erection. Yet if everyone gave way all advantages would 
be ended, and in all probability a general rise of wages 
would result, putting a still greater burden of difficulty 


on the building industry. Those who “ go as they please ” 
are, in fact, enabled to do so by the action of the federated — 
employers, who are in the difficult position of those who 


work together for the common interest and see the advan- 
tages falling to those who remain outside. We have heard 
much discussion about the fairness or otherwise of the 
federated boycott of those who will not comply with the 
employers’ agreement. 
boycotting, but at the same time it seems to be one of the 
only possible means of restraining men from a break away 
which might prove disastrous to a whole industry. 


A Query as to a Principle. ; 
“ Keystone,” the Journal of the Association of Architects, 


Surveyors and Technical Assistants, protests against an 


advertisement of the Borough of Stockton-on-Tees in which 
applications are invited for the post of architect to the 


Council, applicants to state what salary they require. — 
‘“ Keystone ”’ asks whether there is any difference between — 


asking this question and asking what fee an _archi- 
tect would charge for carrying out a definite com- 
mission. We see one difference, which is that experience 
has resulted in a general concensus of opinion as to the 
proper payment of an architect’s services in respect to a 
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The possibility of getting an extra 


We do not lke the principle of - 


definite job, but there hardly seems to us to be any con- — 


census of opinion as to what it may pay any man to ask 
We think that the — 


for his full time and continual services. 
Union is quite wrong in objecting to the practice of adver- 
tising for an assistant and asking applicants to say what 
salary they require, because many men are in the position 
of being able to pay a sum of, say, £5 a week who could 
not afford £7. Why then should an architect have the 


trouble of eliminating the men he cannot afford to engage ? 


We do not think any definite rule can be laid down in such 
matters. Two people have to come to an agreement, one 
to give a salary and the other to receive it, and though it 
may be sordid and commonplace to consider money, many 
have to do so. 
that any man has the same definite value to everyone. 
A and B may be very nicely graded by the Union and may, 
on its rules, be worth the same salaries, yet to Y, A may 
be worth twice what B is, or vice versa. Again, it by no 
means follows that an assistant taken on at a lower salary 
to begin with may not in a very little time prove himself 
so valuable that he can ask for better terms. The value 


of any two men to one another cannot, in fact, be judged . 


until they have worked together. 

To go back to the question of an architect’s salary. 
It would certainly be more dignified if the authorities at 
Stockton-on-Tees had invited applications for their post, 
possibly without naming salary, and had then interviewed 
the best applicants and asked them what salary would 
content them. But we cannot say that there is an absolute 
or fixed sum which is the right of the architect to the 
Borough of Stockton-on-Tees. Obviously some salaries 
would be too small and some unreasonably large, but between 
these limits salaries might be fixed, the lower of which would 
satisfy some good man, while the higher only would satisfy 
another. The value of either would only be ultimately 
recognised as the result of the experience of employer and 
employed, and the application of set rules, therefore, seems 
to us to be impossible. 


Besides, we do not think it possible to say 
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N® 169 ™ 201 REGENT ST. W. 


PROPOSED NEW FACADE | 
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Nos. 169 to 201 REGENT STREET ELEVATIONS. Messrs. Yates, Cook & DARBYSHIRE, Architects, 


Our Illustrations. 


Nos, 302-312, 223-227, 203-209 anp 215-221 REGENT STREET ELEVATIONS. 


HALF-INCH DETAIL DRAWING OF CENTRE PAVILION, 302-312 REGENT STRERT. 
HALF-INCH DETAIL DRAWING, 185 REGENT STREET. 
HALF-INCH DETAIL DRAWING, 189-191 REGENT STREET 
HALF-INCH DETAIL DRAWING, 203 REGENT STREET, 
HALF-INCH DETAIL DRAWING, 92 REGENT STREET, FACING GLASSHOUSE STREET. 


Messrs. YATES, Cook & DARBYSHIRE, Architects. 
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CORNER OF GLASSHOUSE—REGENT STREET. 
Quadrant Elevation, Str ReGgrnatp Bromrietp, R.A., Architect. 
Building and Glasshouse Street Elevation, Yates, Cook & DarsBysurreE, Architects. 
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The Work of Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire in Regent Street. 


We illustrate some of the work of Messrs. Yates, Cook 
; Darbyshire, architects, in this issue. The review is 
onfined to their architectural activities of Regent Street. 

It was with the present rebuilding of this famous street 
hat these architects seemed to spring into prominence. - 
sy a happy combination of talent they have secured the 
onfidence of many clients. Messrs. Henry Tanner and 
fessrs. William Woodward & Sons have also carried out a 
arge amount of work in Regent Street. 

All the architects who have secured architectural 
york either in Lower or Upper Regent Street have had to 
olve many complicated problems. Only very few have 
ad a free hand in which to exercise their abilities, and it 
vill be found when the operations are completed that the 
uildings erected under the happier conditions of freedom 
vill compare favourably with most buildings serving the 
ame purposes in any part of London. 

Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire have attacked their 
roblems with enthusiasm backed by efficient organisation 
vhich has enabled them to meet their clients’ requirements. 
they are now carrying out some of the new buildings in the 
‘rand in addition to a considerable amount of domestic 
york carried out by Mr. Darbyshire individually. The 
ollowing are the principal sub-contractors who are em- 
floyed in connection with many of the buildings :— 
flessrs. Hall, Beddall & Co., Ltd., contractors, are to be 
dentified with Nos. 92 and 137-141 Regent Street, all 
f which are illustrated. Some other contractors employed 
nclude Messrs. O. P. Drever & Son, Ltd., Somerville & Co., 
itd., Thomas & Edge, Ltd., Bovis, Ltd., and Edwards 
Jonstruction Co., Ltd. Messrs. Aston Construction Co., 
itd., with Messrs. Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. 
fohn Booth & Sons, have carried out a considerable amount 
vf the constructional steel work. The patent floors have 
nostly been entrusted to Messrs. Diespeker & Co., who 
1ave also, with W. B. Simpson & Son, executed the tiling 
york. Messrs. Fredk. Sage & Co., Ltd., have been much 
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Nos. 137-141 REGENT STREET. 


occupied in erecting many tasteful shop fronts and internal 
fittings. Messrs. Haskins & Bros., Ltd., have employed 
a well-known sculptor to prepare the casting models used 
in connection with Messrs. De Meisner. The whole of the 
bronze work of this shop front has been treated by a 
permanent green bronzing process. Messrs. H. Pollard & 
Co., Ltd., and The Bromsgrove Guild have carried out 
some of the other shop fronts. The stone work has been 
entrusted to Messrs. The United Stone Firms, Ltd., and 
Messrs. Frank Mortimer, Ltd., C. W. Courtney, Metropolitan 
Stone Co., Ltd., and others. Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Ltd., 
have supplied metal casements. Messrs. W. James & Co. 
and R. HE. Pearce have also executed some orders in this 
connection. Messrs. Haywards, Ltd., with J. A. King & 
Co., Ltd., with Messrs. Geo. Wright, Ltd., have executed 
contracts for pavement lights in connection with the lantern 
lights. Messrs. William Morris & Co., Ltd., have done con- 
siderable work in the street as well as a considerable amount 
of art-bronze ornamentation. Messrs. Caston & Co., Ltd., 
have carried out wrought iron balconettes, cornice railings, 
staircases, balustrades, W.I. window grilles and bronze door 
grilles. J. LL. Emms has had an opportunity to exhibit 
craftsmanship of a high quality in some of the cast lead 
work used. Messrs. Macfarlane Electrical Co., Ltd., 
have supplied and installed many electric lighting plants. 
Messrs. Cecil Cooper & Co., Ltd., Abercrombie & Sons 
Ohms, Ltd., and Tredegars, Ltd., have also carried out 
electrical contracts. Messrs. Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd., 
have executed some characteristic art metal work of the 
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quality associated with this long established business 
Messrs. Martyns were responsible for the decorative worl 
to ceilings and walls on the first floor and staircase and t 
the ceiling only on the ground floor of Madam Isobels, 22: 
Regent Street. The modelling is all in low relief and th 
finished colours are grey for the walls and cream for th 
ceilings. A feature on the staircase is a,couple of figur' 
panels. While not following closely any particular styl 
the work was designed as a background to Empire ant 
Regency furniture and hangings. Messrs. Marryatt 4 
Scott with the Express Lift Co. have executed man) 
contracts in Regent Street in connection with the work o 
Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire, architects. The sanitar) 
work and fittings for these architects has been executec 
by Messrs. George Jennings and B. Finch & Co., whi 
carried out the ventilating and supplied the sanitary fitting 
for the Westminster Bank, Ltd., 239 Regent Street, ant 
part of the sanitary fittings contract for Messrs. Jays an 
the Café Royal under Messrs. Henry Tanner, architects 
they also supplied sanitary fittings to No. 195 Regen 
Street. Messrs. John Blaikie & Sons, Ltd., of 24 Fitzro! 
Square, London, W.1, have carried out a considerabl 
portion of the heating and sanitary work for the building 
of Regent Street. The heating systems have been lov 
pressure hot water, and in some cases fitted with pe 
own speciality the ‘‘ Ideal” accelerator. Messrs. Johi 
Blaikie & Sons, Ltd., specialise also in the application 2 
fuel for central heating boilers. They are the sole Britis 
Concessionaires for the ‘‘ Cuenod”’ system. Considerabl 
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No. 229 REGENT STREET. 


business is being done in this system, and it is specially 
applicable to buildings in Regent Street where bunker 
space is of much value. The boiler house can be cut down 
to a minimum if oil fuel is adopted. It is interesting to 
note that this oil burner can be fixed to any existing plant, 
_and does not require to have any special boiler. Messrs. 
_J.H. Nicholson & Co., Ltd., and The Brightside Foundry & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., with Messrs. Mumford, Bailey & 
’ Preston, Ltd., also are executing some heating installations. 
\ Messrs. Stuarts Granolithic Co. have supplied their artificial 
stone steps in No. 92 Regent Street. Messrs. The Marble 
Mosaic Co., Ltd., have laid their terrazzo paving in a 
number of buildings in the street. Asphalte work has been 
executed by Messrs. Thos. Faldo, Ltd, Engert & Rolfe and 
Messrs. The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co. 


New Catalogues. 


Messrs. Smith, Major & Stevens, Ltd., of Abbey Works, 
| Northampton, and Janus Works, Battersea Bridge Road, London, 
§8.W.11, the well-known makers of door springs, casement fittings, 
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etc., have just issued a new illustrated catalogue. Well printed 
on excellent paper with illustrations, dimensions and prices 
clearly printed in its 36 pages, it is interesting from cover to 
cover.4 Two unique testimonials are printed—one giving particu- 
lars of a door spring which had been in use for one hundred years, 
and the other stating ‘‘ we have four shop doors which have been 
swinging for about fifty years’ and asking for new revolving pins 
and rollers: undoubtedly two very valuable testimonials of the 
work turned out ; and the firm are rightly and naturally proud 
of the fact. On application to either address Messrs. Smith, 
Major & Stevens will gladly post a copy. 


Messrs. T. C. Jones & Co., Ltd., of Shepherd’s Bush, London, 
W.12, send us a copy of their G.12/25 Hand and Machine Tool 
Catalogue. Consisting as it does of over 480 pages, one would 
almost imagine that nearly every available engineering tool 
was described and illustrated, to meet the needs of engineers and 
contractors, but Messrs. Jones write us “ this list, though fairly 
representative of the requirements of small hand and machine 
tools, transmission appliances, etc., is constantly being added to, 
and delivery from stock can usually be had of all types.” An 
index of 8 pages gives fullest possible details and every page is 
well illustrated, giving plainly dimensions and prices. A copy 
will be forwarded on receipt of trade or professional card. 
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Correspondence. 
Old Delabole. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECT. 

Str,—Referring to your issue of June 5, and the editorial 
matter on pages 404 and 405, concerning the illustrations of 
“Bosmovah ” and “ Tregilly.”” We should like to point out a 
slight error which consists of the fact that in each case where 
Old Delabole slates are referred to, the word ‘‘ Old” is spelt 
with a small ‘“o.” 
that the slates used on these two houses are old slates, which, 
of course, is not at all correct; the word “old” where it occurs 
in the name “ Old Delabole ” should in each case be spelt with 
a capital “‘ O,” the slates being ‘‘ Old Delabole ” slates from the 
Old Delabole Quarries which have been in conditional working 
for the last 370 years. 

It is the quarries that are old, not the slates. 

We should be greatly obliged if you would kindly correct 
this by reference in the next issue.—Yours, etc., 

SETCHELL AND Sons, Lp. 
[ We regret this error.—ED. ] 


“Delayed Reforms.’’ 


‘To the Editor of Tar Arcurrecr. 

Srr,—The writer of your article on ‘‘ Delayed Reforms ’ 
seems uneasy about many things, but if he had applied himself 
to showing the admirable efficiency of the R.I.B.A. system of 
dealing with competitions, he would have been on surer ground 
than in pointing out possible reforms in it which, at the best, would 
need very delicate handling in order not to endanger the good 
- results that have been secured. Possible reforms are obvious 
enough, but they are best secured by the gradual process of 
development. A Court of Appeal might easily destroy the 
confidence of the public in a system which has served them even 
better than it has served the architectural profession, which is 
saying a good deal. It is true that cases occur in which some 
competitor feels, whether rightly or wrongly, that he has cause 
for complaint, but such cases are relatively few, and in the vast 
majority of instances the assessors discharge a very difficult 
office with very sound results—results, indeed, that fully justify 
the confidence with which the competitors accept them as judges. 
Surely everyone who thinks about it must agree that the conduct 
of the average competition by the average assessor is extra- 
ordinarily sound and successful as compared with similar cases 
in the time before the Competitions Committee came into being. 
The whole thing was under review by that Committee lately, 
and the general body of members adopted its conclusions prac- 
tically unaltered. 

As regards the effective value of the library, and the safe keep- 
ing of its treasures, about which the writer of your article has so 
much doubt, I can only say that he might have found in his 
Journal indications that the matter has been under study 
for some time past. Complete sketch plans for rebuilding the 
main block of No. 9, in order to secure adequate accommodation 
for the library, were made more than a year ago by direction 
of the House Committee, supplemented by members of the 
Literature Committee, but they were held over in consequence of 
developments in another direction about which a statement will 
probably be made very soon. Further, the question of a possible 
club is no new one; a Committee of the R.I.B.A. has it under 
consideration at the present time, and plans are actually in course 
of preparation, but it is generally advisable to be very discreet 
when questions involving premises are dealt with! Even in 
the time of Sir John Simpson’s Presidency, an extraordinarily 
interesting proposal was considered, and dropped as being too 
formidable, but nothing was said of it at the time. 

There need be no fear that Registration will stand in the way 
of other activities of the R.I.B.A. The matter has been handed 
to an ad hoc Committee, which meets at Bedford Square, and 
it interferes not at all with the general work. 

There is always room for suggestions and fair criticism, but 
certainly there has been no slackness in the matter of com- 
petitions, or in that of premises suitable for housing the Library. 
Housing and town planning, professional practice, ancient 
light, London Building Acts, exhibitions, relations with Allied 
and Provincial Societies, education, examinations and very 
many others are things in which a great deal of effective work has 
been done—to say nothing about Waterloo Bridge and the City 
churches—and I cannot feel that the R.I.B.A. has a bad record. 
Certainly, within my own memory, its prestige and influence 
have grown enormously.—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Secretary, R.1I.B.A. 


[We disagree with the first paragraph of Mr. Keen’s letter, 
but are glad to hear what he says on other points.—Ep.] 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JUNE 19, 1875. 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION. 


According to the report read at the annual meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, nearly the whole of the south 
country, including Philistia, is now completely triangulated. 
Since the last anniversary meeting, 1,500 square miles had been 
added to the map. The survey had not been confined, however, 
to map making. Among the more important identifications 
arrived at or confirmed by Lieutenant Conder are those of the 
hill of Hachilah, the rock of Maon, Zanoah, Aral, Maarath, 
Chozeba, Beth, Zetho, the Levitical city of Debir, the Cave of 
Adullam, the tower of Ader, the forest of Hareth, the wood of 
Ziph, the altar of Ed, the ford of Bethabara, &e. During the 
spring alone 1,000 square miles have been surveyed, and 1,067 
local names—a very large number of them previously unknown 
—have been collected. In his last letter, Lieutenant Conder 
reports thirty new identifications, although it must be 
understood that this kind of investigation is over and above 
the real work of Lieutenants Conder and Kitchener, which is 
the great map of Palestine. Two of the most valuable discoveries 
of the year are due to M. Clement Ganneau. The first is that of 
the boundary of Gezer. He had found in situ, and absolutely 
for the first time, the actual inscriptions which marked the 
limits of a Levitical city. There are two of these carved on the 
rock, in Greek and square Hebrew, pointing, probably, to the 
time of the Maccabees. They contain the word Gezer precisely as 
written in the Bible. Casts of the inscriptions have been sent 
to England, and a full account of the discovery will be found in 
M. Ganneau’s new book, which may be looked for this autumn, 
The fact that the place is still called Tell Jezer is a further illus- 
tration of the vitality of the Bible names, The second discovery 
is that of the city of Adullam. The name had been found and 
the place visited by M. Ganneau in 1871, and again in 1874, 
It was first mentioned in Captain Burton’s “ Unexplored 
Syria.” Lieutenant Conder has now, acting on M. Ganneau’s 
information, visited and examined the site of the course of the 
survey. The identification of Ed, mentioned but once in the 
Bible, but belonging to the earliest Hebrew history, was next 
adverted to. The total area already surveyed is 4,430 square 
miles, leaving 1,500 to be still filled in, to which must be added 
the reconnoissance of the Negeb, or south country, to complete 
the survey of Western Palestine. It is confidently reported that 
a map of the whole country this side of Jordan will be brought — 
to England in the autumn of 1876 and given to the world a year 
later, on a scale of an inch to the mile. The total income of 
the Fund last year was 4,179/. 18s. 1ld. The cost of the expe- 
ditions in Palestine has been 3,500/., and the heavy debt with 
which the year commenced has been already cleared off. 


Book Note. 
“ Hotel Guide Book, 1925.’ Published by the I.A.H.R 
Price 6d. 

A small booklet has been sent us containing a com- 
prehensive list of hotels and restaurants of Great Britain. 
Many lists are published in various forms and arrange- 
ments, but it would be difficult to find a more convenient 
form than the one adopted by the Incorporated Association 
of Hotels and Restaurants. The first section of the booklet 
is given up entirely to London. The list includes seventy- 
seven hotels and restaurants, in each case the accom- 
modation prices, with the meal tariffs, are quoted, so that 
those who are obliged to estimate their expenses before 
travelling can accomplish a very fair calculation. 


Bloomsbury Property Sale. 1 

Messrs. Hillier, Parker, May & Rowden are offering for 
sale by auction on Thursday, June 25, 1925, at the London 
Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria Street, E.0.4, at 
2.30 o'clock, Room A, valuable freehold property in 
Bloomsbury, namely, Nos. 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19 Hart 
Street, No. 1 Barter Street, Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 7 Silver 
Street, and No. 2 Bury Street. This property will either 
be sold as one block or in eight lots. Bloomsbury is being 
reconstructed and modernised, and with this spirit very 
much in evidence the above property should be an attrac- 
tive investment. 


Boyle’s latest Patent ‘ Air-Pump” ventilators have been 
applied to Linton Colliery baths, Ashington, Northumberland. 
Supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, ventilating engi- 
neers, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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Manchester Art Gallery Competition. 
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MANCHESTER ART GALLERY COMPETITION: -WINNING DESIGNg Ernest B, Wesser, A.R.I,B.A., Architect. 


\ 


_ The result of the competition for the art gallery on the 
‘Piccadilly site, Manchester. The assessors originally 
‘appointed were Dr. Worthington, Professor C. H. Reilly, 
and the late Mr. Paul Waterhouse. Mr. Arthur J. Davis 
‘was appointed at Mr. Waterhouse’s death. The award is 
vas follows :— 
| First premium, £500, Mr. Ernest Berry Webber, 
8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London. Second premium, 
(£300, Mr. E. Maxwell Fry, Paulton’s Square, Chelsea, and 
Mr. G. Leyland Owen, East Sheen, Surrey. Third premium, 
£200, Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, of 
/46 New Bond Street, London. Fourth premium, £100, 
Mr. William Warman and Mr. William G. Sinning, 5 Byne 
‘Road, Sydenham. 


There were 107 designs submitted, and they are stated 
to be principally the work of young architects. Up to the 
present, the first premiated design only has been on view, 
but an exhibition of the whole of the designs will be held 
in the Town Hall from Monday, June 22, to Saturday, 
June 27. It is, therefore, not possible at present to make 
any comparison of the winning design with any of the 
others, but there is no doubt as to the real architectural 
quality of Mr. Webber’s design. It is a consistent whole, 
very simple and direct in its elements, but full of imagina- 
tive treatment and dignity, and monumental in its scale, 
and, as the assessors themselves remark in their report, 
‘unmistakably an art gallery.” 

The outstanding quality of the whole scheme is its as- 


MANCHESTER ART GALLERY COMPETITION: WINNING DESIGN. 
Ernest B. WEBBER, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


tounding simplicity. One reads through the’ conditions 
and the extensive pamphlet containing the replies to the 
questions asked by the competitors, and receives the 
impression that the building must be one of very complex 
character. The winning plan, however, is so direct and 
straightforward that it appears to be only the work of a 
few hours thought. One is never sure whether these ap- 
parently effortless plans are the result of a happy stroke 
of genius or of a long laborious pruning of loose ends and 
unravelling of knots. 

Take first the block plan. One might argue for weeks as 
to whether the building should be more strongly related to 
Piccadilly or Portland Street, in fact, this was at one time 
the most burning topic of conversation in architectural 
circles in Manchester. But Mr. Webber lays down a sym- 
metrical building, places it astride an axial line from north 
to south of the site, makes his building strong enough to 
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PLAN OF LAY-OUT. 


dominate the whole space, and lets the street In 
look after themselves, as, after the event, it is perfect 
obvious that they should. A clock tower was requl 
by the conditions, and naturally resenting the intrus 
of such a ‘ feature ’’ on the dignified skyline of his build 
Mr. Webber detaches it altogether, and places it as a SO! 


of outpost at the Market Street end of the site, fre iL 
which position we trust it will ultimately be detached 


altogether. The treatment of the layout is natural 
unpretentious. 


But it is in the general conception of his building that the | 


author is boldest. There is no basement beyond what 1 
required for the boiler house, etc. All the miscellaneous 
rooms, everything, in fact, that is left over after the galleries 
themselves have been dealt with, is placed on the ground 
level. Here there are the refreshment rooms, receiving and 
packing rooms, offices and lavatories, with a separate en- 
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crance very ingeniously contrived under the main entrance. 
The latter reached by a fine flight of steps leading up to 
che first floor level, where there is 'a Corinthian portico of 
fine scale. The entrance, flanked by dual staircases, leads 
‘lirect to a finely proportioned barrel vaulted sculpture 
aall, beyond which is the Hall of Memory, a small circular 
lomed shrine, projecting in a semicircle beyond the Portland 
“Street frontage. There is, therefore,a splendid vista through 
che whole breadth of the building from the entrance 
sortal, across varying zones of light and shadow, culmina- 
‘ing in the Hall of Memory and its aisles, in a manner not 
anlike the version of the Chevet which was carried on in 
i French Renaissance churches. The Sculpture Hall 
8 very well worked out, the alcoves at the sides giving a 
‘me articulation to the walls, as well as forming recesses 
‘or exhibits. The lighting is very good, and tlrere is a 
splendid dignity in the whole conception. As it is drawn 
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| MANCHESTER ART GALLERY COMPETITION : WINNING DESIGN. Ernest B. Weszer, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


at present, the small memorial hall has not the choice 
qualities that. such a shrine demands. The arcading is 
too wide, and the circle divided into six sections would 
give an awkward twist to the arches. The planning of 
the aisles, however, both in this hall and. the Sculpture 
Hall is very masterly, and takes away all feeling of crudity 
or obviousness into which a simple design often degenerates. 

For the rest, there is a straightforward outer series of 
galleries, the lower lighted from the street and the upper 
from the roof, and an inner square, lighted from spacious 
internal courts, and containing in a mezzanine the reserve 
galleries which, since Cardiff, have been the most interesting 
part of the technique of the planning of galleries. There is 
just a hint of Cardiff here, but the reserve collections are 
not extensive enough for the thorough paced plan that was 
worked out there. It is this placing of the reserve collec- 
tions in the mezzanine that is the key to the success of the 
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plan. By relieving his principal floor areas to this extent 
Mr. Webber has obtained greater freedom and spaciousness 
than could possibly have been obtained otherwise. The 
staircases and lifts to these galleries are cleverly planned. 
The allocation of the main departments is well done. 
The first floor is used for the museum galleries, including 
the large pottery section and the textile section, which has 
such immense importance in Manchester, while the second 
floor is entirely occupied by the picture galleries. Mr. 
Webber gets his accommodation into this four square 
scheme by making nearly all the main galleries 40 feet 
wide. By very cleverly working into the scheme, the 
arrangement of aisles already noted on the ground floor, 
he obtains a continuous circulation, and most ingenious 
of all is the continuous circuit on the mezzanine floor, 
making the series of rooms a kind of self-contained art 
gallery within the greater one, for the use of students and 
for research work. Pipa et rans eRe icons Shek SZ, Bi 
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All this unpretentious planning has given Mr. W 
the key of his external design, which has boldness 
dignity without crudity. The main front is a little 
for its own height, and this is rather aggravated b 
rather long side elevations which give the whole blo 
rather uncompromisingly square outline. The main por 
rears itself up finely above the great flight of steps at 
entrance, and is flanked by somewhat richly treated 
dows which break the transition from the sober fenestr 
of the wings. The sculpture and ornament is used 
a careful hand, and is confined to points of real empha: 
On the Portland Street front occurs the semi-circular 
jection of the Memorial Hall, and the treatment here is 
so certain, and must be regarded more as contain 
suggestions for future working out than as the autho 
last word. The colonnade’ of square Corinthian pill 
open to the sky, through which the dome of the Memo 
Hall is seen, is reminiscent of St. George’s Hall at Liverp 


but the dome seems to be a more incongruous element than 
anything that Elmes admitted. Moreover, this colonnade 
has not the scale nor the splendid horizontality which 
carries Elmes experiment to success. 

Mr. Webber has handled the existing statuary most 
reyerentially, and has disposed each piece of it, we believe, 
at various points in hislayout. There will be no deprivation 
if most of it is lost in the process. 

_ This is the third competition which has been held for 
important buildings on this site. The first was for a new 
infirmary, and everyone knew that it would be sheer 
stupidity to build a modern hospital on such a site. The 
second was for an art gallery and library combined, and 
such limitations were imposed as to the area available 
that the problem became a mathematical rather than a 
architectural one, and from the moment of the award, 
there was no enthusiam for the scheme, and no chance of 
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its ever being carried out. This time the conditions were 
sound, the result is a fine monumental design which would 
give distinction to a great city. The doubtful element 
this time is the will of the City Council. Owing to the 
history of the site, Manchester architects have not taken 
the competition very seriously, regarding it as not much 
more than an academic exercise in the treatment of a much 
discussed site instituted by the Art Gallery Committee. 
If the Committee have held the competition in order to 
arm themselves with a fine design with which to win over 
the Council, they have got it. But their battle will, we 
fear, be a long and arduous one. We hope some of the 
imaginative quality in the design will infect the members 
of the City Council, so that they will avail themselves of 
an opportunity such as has not occurred to Manchester 
for generations to give their citizens an open space and a 
building which will give the whole town distinction. 
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HALL, BEDDALL & Cou. 


(George Perry Nash, Governing Director) 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTABLISHED OVER A_ CENTURY 


Contractors for Rebuilding 
Nos. 92 and 137 to 141 Regent Street 
as illustrated in this issue 
Messrs. Yates, Cook & Darbyshire 
Architects 


| PITFIELD WHARF 
WATERLOO BRIDGE 
S.E.1 


CITY BRANCH: 31 BREAD STREET, E.C.4 
WEST END BRANCH: 11 HANOVER STREET, W.1 


Telephones: Hop 598 & 6478 
Telegrams: “ Pitfihall, London ” 
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Building Prices a Century Ago. 


By C. Edgar Thomas, 


Prices are an invaluable aid in determining the well-being 
or otherwise of a trade. And prices can afford an interest- 
ing eomparison. The relation between pre-war building 
figures and those obtaining to-day, constitutes an absorbing 


study. But what of building prices at the beginning of 
the last century? ... But one is anticipating the 
prologue. 


A chance ramble among the bookstalls of that haunt of all 
booklovers, the Farringdon Road, led the present writer 
to pick up for a few pence a quaint old book, ‘“ foxed ”’ 
with time, and in a very sad state of disrepair. Its back 
was broken, and many of its leaves were loose, but its 

“innards,” considering its age, were In a remarkable state 
of preservation. Those “ innards ” should interest the 
architect and builder, for the little find is entitled “ The 
Builders’ Price Book ; containing a correct list of the prices 
allowed by the most eminent Surveyors in London ; in- 
cluding the Journeyman’s prices,” and its date is 1802. 
Every page contains balm for the ruffled feelings of the 
house-hunter whose hand is against every present- -day 
builder! Just consider. In 1802 digging and removal of 
ground was valued according to the value of the soil, and 
cost (exclusive of its removal) from 6d. to Is. per cubic 
yard. Its “carrying away.” including the loading, was 
priced according to the, distance, and averaged from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. per load or cubic yard. Old fronts of houses, etc., 
were pulled down, rebuilt, and faced with “new grey 
stocks” at 10d. per foot; but the clearing away of the 
rubbish was an extra item. Underpinning, including the 
labour and mortar, was undertaken for 4d. per foot. The 
cost of labour and mortar to brickwork was from £3 5s. 
to £3 15s. per rod. An 18 in. drain, with 9 in. sides, six 
course high, 4 in. arch, and paved bottom, could—in 1802— 
be provided for the sum of 3s., with an extra charge for 
digging; while “‘ Brick-nogging,’’ was undertaken at the 
following prices per yard : 


5.102 
Done with place brick, and laid flat 2 2 
Ditto, laid on edge ihe fe 
Done with grey stocks) ana laid flat 208 
Ditto, laid on edge +. 1 10 
Labour to flat beige nogging , 0 6 
Ditto, laid on edge Om 


N.B.—The quarters to be measured in. 


Then, again, pointing, at per foot superficial, worked out 
at: 


Tuck and pat to new work 4d. to 6d. 
Tuck and pat to old work, including scaffolding 

and mending 5d. to 6d. 
Flat joint pointing, including atin according i 

the difficulty to get at it 24d. to 3d. 


N.B.—If coloured, add per foot superficial, raking 

and dubbing included .. ld. 
Colouring and drawing to old work including scaf- 

folding and mending 3d. 

Sand, per load, was 5s. 6d.; a ae or rae of clear lime, 
od: and mortar 16s. per load or 7d. per hod. The. price 
of the following, in each case a hundred, was: Paving 
bricks, 7s. 6d.; kiln bricks, 7s. 6d.; Windsor bricks or fire- 
bricks, 10s. 6d.: Dutch clinkers, 3s. 6d.; rubbers, red or 
grey, 8s. 6d.; ; plain tiles, 5s.; pan tiles, 12s.: and (under the 
hundred, each), ridge tiles, 2d.: ; glazed pan tiles, 3d.; common 
white galley tiles, 2d.- and blue and white ditto, common 
Payee 4d. The av erage price for carting away rubbish 
was Qs. 6d. per single load, and a load and a half, with two 
horses, 4s. “Soil emptying and carrying away,” was 
priced at 4s. 6d. per ton, it being added, “ A ton of soil 
contains 18 cubic feet; and therefore if the number of 
cubic feet in any bog hole is divided by 18, the quotient will 
be the number of tons; but if there is ever so small a re- 
mainder, and that is taken away, it is always allowed as a 
ton.” 

Happy days of yesteryear! Shed roofing (labour and 
nails only) at per square was undertaken at 5s. 6d.; drain 


covering with rough whole deal at 5d. per foot ; while a 
whole deal 5 in. water trunk, pitched and fixed cost 1s, 
per foot. A mahogany straight- -moulded hand rail for 
stairs could, at the beginning of last century, be purchasec 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, and if of deal for 10d. A square framed 
newel cost 4d. per foot, and a 1} in. deal column or pilaster 
1s. 6d. ditto. For 7d. per four one could become the 
owner of a sash frame—‘“deal cased for 14 sashes, 0 
sunk cills, prepared to hang single with brass cased pulled 
and the modest expenditure of 63d. per foot rendered 0 
in those faroff days, the possessor a a stout door of slit de 
planed both sides and ledged. 

Spring cleaning—if such an abomination existed in 1802} 
—was not an inordinately expensive affair. Walls cot 
be sized for papering at 14d. a yard; common colouri 
was applied for 3d. per yard, and orange, straw or Fren 
gray for 4d.; while chimneys were prepared and blacked 
9d. each, or rendered, set and blacked for 1s. Lathi 
was executed for 6d. per yard, and with the addition of o 
coat of plastering 9d.; and trowelled stucco was applied 
brick vat ls. 10d. per yard. Portland stone, “ measur 
neat,” cost 3s. 4d. per foot cube, and plain work could be 
applied to it at 10d. per foot super. Parallel coping of this” 
stone, 13 in. wide and 2 in. thick averaged 3s. per foot run; 
that of Yorkshire stone quarry coping, “ 13 in. wide, 3 in 
thick in front, and 2 in. thick behind, and throated,” 
ls. 8d. The painter. whose work was “ measured wherever 
the brush goes,” was not by any means an exorbita 
person. He would paint, “ once in oil, common colour,” 
for 3d. per yard, and four times for 9d., besides applying 
his art to ornamental ceilings, “ five times i in oil, and flat a 
ground variegated, and picked in with several, or any rich | 
colours, as finished in two greens, etc., all of the best sort, 
and the ornaments dead white,” at from 5d. to 7d. per foot | 
super! The glazier, in 1802, offered to supply “ best 
Ratcliffe crown-glass, in new sashes, putteyed inside and 
outside, brads included, and to measure neat glass only,” | 
at 2s. 4d. per foot, and the same thing, “ bent circular for | 
bow or shop windows,” at 4s. 6d. per foot superficial. 
Similarly, the slater, whose work was measured by the 
square, was quite a reasonable person : he would undertake | 
to supply Westmoreland slating on boards nailed with 4d. 
clout nails for from £2 15s. to £3 3s. the square. Finally, 
for we have perhaps tarried enough, the plumber, supplied | 
sheet lead of two sorts, cast sheet lead and milled sheet 
lead. Solder he sold by the pound, and lead pipes by. a 
yard or foot running. “It is customary,” we read, “in| 
weighing old lead to deduct 1 Ib. weight in every ewt. for 
dirt.” Solder cost 10d. per lb., and rain-water pipes, , a | 
£1 10s. per cwt. 

The foregoing are but a few of many hundred interesting 
points, picked out at a cursory examination of the little | 
book. But before laying it down, something should 
be said of the wages paid in 1802. For half the year the 
bricklayer’s day prices were 4s., and for the remainder of 
the year 3s. 8d. (no doubt estimating according to the season) 
while his labourer waxed content on Qs. 8d. and Qs. 6d. for | 
the same periods. The carpenter and joiner charged 
4s. 6d. for each man per day, and 6d. for each single hour. 
A pair of sawyers earned jointly per day 7s. 6d. A mason | 
received per day 4s. 6d.; a polisher, 3s. 6d.; and the labourer 
to either 3s. The slater averaged 3s. 10d. per day, and 
his mate 2s. 6d. Of course, allowance must be made for 
the value of money in any comparison made with present: | 
day prices. But even then ...! One wonders if these | 
worthy sons of toil were satisfied with the wages they earned; | 
whether they were happier and more contented than are | 
their princely (by comparison) descendants of to-day. | 
Who knows 2 a 

That apart; this is an excellent little book for a quiet 
evening. In calm seclusion, and with a pipe for company, 
one may built himself a house at a trifling cost. But, need-| 
less tosay, that house will be erected in the Fields of Elysium.’ 
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Middlesex Hospital 
and Dry Kot 


The attention of Architects is drawn to the heavy Loss 
resulting from the dry rot fungus having destroyed the 
beams and flooring of this famous building. 


It is impossible to cverestimate the danger of dry rot as so 
many buildings recently have succumbed to its insidious 
progress, bu consideration should be given to the infinitesimal 
cost of protecting buildings completely against dry rot attack 
if the woodwork is treated with Solignum during erection, 
when the hidden beams, under floor boards, roof timbers, 


&Pc., can be easily reached. 


Solignum requires neither special plant nor heating—only 
a brush or dipping tank—the Solignum barrel may be 
used as a dipping tank if the head is removed. 


But it must be Solignum 


For hidden woodwork and woodwork exposed to the weather 
and all cases of Dry Rot Exterior Solignum should be used. 


For inside decorative staining use Interior Solignum. 


Sole Manufacturers, Woo d 
MAJOR ge Coy. Ltd. Preserving 
Enquiries to :— Stain, 
205, Borough High St., 18 

London, S.E.1. Colours. 
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General News. 


BELL GREEN.—Warwick County Education Committee are 
acquiring a site at Bell Green, Foleshill, for the erection of a 
school for about 250 children. 

BINLEY.—Owing to extensive building operations in Binley 
the Warwick County Education Committee propose to provide 
school accommodation for about 200 children. 

Biytu.—Plans passed: Alterations Sun Inn, Cowpen Quay, 
for Newcastle Breweries, Ltd. ; extensions, Hippodrome, Rick 
Street, for Mr. Tudor; alterations, Joiners Arms, for Turk’s 
Head Brewery. 

BuLKineton.—Warwick County Education Committee have 
decided to provide a new infants’ school for 250 children instead 
of for only 150 as originally proposed. 

BurnaGe.—Tae Parochial Church Council of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Burnage Lane, are intending to go forward with the 
scheme for the extension and completion of their edifice, 
estimated to cost £3,000. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, the architects of Castle Hill, Lancaster, 
and the contract has been placed with Mr. C. O. Hallett, builder, 
Wellington Street, Stockport. 

EARLESTOWN.—The Parochial Church Council of Emmanuel 
Church, Wargrave, propose to erect a new chancel to the church 
as a war memorial. The plans have been prepared by Mr. W. 
Brierley, architect, and the contract has been placed with Mr. W. 
Webster, builder, of Wigan. 

Hastincs.—Tne Corporation are to lay sewers at a cost of 
£2,500 on the Grove estate, which is being developed by Mr. F. H. 
Richmond.—Sanction has been obtained for a loan of £3,720 for 
the erection of eight Braithwaite steel houses.—Plans passed : 
3 houses, Elphinstone Road, for Mr. A. Dray, architect ; 5 houses, 
Burry Road, for Mr. P. J. Fryer; additions to Priory café, 
Havelock Road, for Mr. H. M. Jeffrey, architect ; 6 houses, 
Bexhill Road, for Mr. Henry Ward, architect ; bakery, house and 
shop, Baldslow, for Mr. H. Coussens, architect ; new bank 
premises, Havelock Road, for Westminster Bank, Mr. Stanley 
Burmester, architect ; alterations, “‘ Prince of Wales,” Western 
Road, for Mr. P. H. Oxley, architect. 

HILtiMortTon.—A site at Hillmorton Paddox has been pur- 
chased by the Warwick County Education Committee for the 
erection of a school for 400 children. 

Huviu.—Plans for additional accommodation at the mental 
hospital are to be submitted to the Board of Control and 
tenders are to be invited when the plans are approved.—The 
water engineer has prepared a scheme for a water supply to the 
western area of the Sculcoates Rural District at a cost of 
£13,664.—Plans passed: 9 houses, Etherington Drive, for Mr. 
H. Sanderson ; 40 houses, James Reckett Avenue, for Messrs. 
Reckitt & Sons, Ltd.; 16 houses, Lee Street, for Mr. J. E. 
Wray ; 6 houses, New Street, for Mr. W. Garbutt. 

KrrByMoorsipE.—Tae Yorkshire Federation for Maternity 
and Child Welfare have raised £8,000 towards the £14,000 
required for the adaptation of premises at Kirbymoorside as a 
hospital school for crippled children. 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester and Salford Equitable Co- 
operative Society, Ltd., Downing Street, Manchester, have 
acquired a site on Stockport Road, near the Levenshulme 
L. & N.E.R. Station, where they propose to erect new store 
and butcher’s premises. The plans have been prepared by the 
Architects’ D2partment, Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
1 Balloon Street, Manchester, and the contract has been placed 
with the Society’s building department, Broughton Lane, Man- 
chester:—Revised plans have been approved of details of steel- 
work additions to warehouse on the corner of Portland Street 
and Parker Street for Messrs. Barlow & Jones, Ltd. ; architects, 
Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass & Hope, of Bolton.—Plans have been 
approved for :—4 houses, Oswald Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
for the Chorlton Land and Building Co., Longford Road ; 2 
houses, Brantingham Road, Withington, for Mr. J. Pamphilon, 
(architect, Mr. T. H. Patching, 161 Hill Road, Blackley) ; 
2 houses, Manor Drive, West Didsbury, for the Wingfield Park 
Estate (architect, Mr. E. W. Taylor, 143 Barlow Moor Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy); 10 houses and 6 shops and houses on 
Burnage Lane, for Messrs. S. & E. Clough (architects, Messrs. 
J. Maybury & Son, Chapel Walks, Manchester); 5 houses 
Galbraith Road and School Lane, Didsbury, for Mr. A. Mason 
(architects, Messrs. Leech & Ratcliffe, Pall Mall, Manchester) ; 
conversion of house into 2 houses, corner of Fog Lane and 
Essex Avenue, Didsbury (architect, Mr. F. Fenn, 1 North Parade, 
Manchester); X-ray room and alterations to maids’ quarters, 
Babies’ Hospital, Burnage Lane (architects, Messrs. Cruickshank 
& Seward, 18 Booth Street, Manchester) ; shop and house and 
lock-up shop and garage, Stockport Road, West Gorton, for 
Mr. J. Sharp (architect, Mr. H. A. V. Newsome, 2 Blue Boar 
Court, Manchester); details of steelwork of shops and offices, 
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Oxford Road and Medlock Street, for Messrs. Cohen (architects, 
Mr. Charles Swain, 12 Exchange Street, Manchester), steelwork — 
by Lambourne & Co., Ltd., Openshaw. 

SALForRD.—Plans have been approved: For a new operating 
theatre at the Ladywell Sanatorium, Eccles New Road, Pendle. 
ton, for the Health Committee, Salford Borough Council; new 
premises, consisting of workshops and offices at Albert Place, 
Oldfield Road, for Mr. E. H. Butler (contract placed with Mr, 
George Greenway, builder, 89 Oldfield Road, Salford); con- 
version of houses into flats at 304 to 308 Bury New Road, 
Broughton (architect, Mr. George Westcott, 13 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, contractor, Mr. A. J. Smith, builder, Bennett 
Street, Ardwick) ; additions to premises at the ‘‘ Hazeldean ” 
Nursing Home, Bury New Road, Broughton (architect, Mr. H. 
Burke, 38 Deansgate, Manchester, contract not placed) ; 
alterations to Bakery, Cheltenham Street, Pendleton, for the 
Pendleton Industrial Co-operative Society (contracts not 
placed) ; layout of street and plans of 126 dwelling houses to be 
erected on the Littleton Road Housing Estate, Broughton, for 
the Salford Corporation (architect, Mr. Charles Swain, No. 12 
Exchange Street, Manchester); the trustees of the Wesleyan 
Church, Leicester Road, Broughton, are proposing to make addi- 
tions to the Sunday School of a one-storey brick building, con- ~ 
taining 3 classrooms, primary department, etc. The plans have 
been prepared by Mr. E. Ogden, architect, 1 Ridgfield, Man- 
chester, contract placed with Messrs. Tinker & Young, Ltd., 
builders, Monsall Street; the Corporation propose to erect a 
workshop and store on Albion Street (plans by the Borough 
Engineer) ; plans have been approved for the erection of a store 
and meter house at the Chemical Stores, Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, 39 Mill Street, Bradford, Yorks; for the erection 
of 10 shops and houses on Leicester Road, Broughton, for Mr. 
J. Buckley (architect, Mr. A. V. Roberts, 113 Great Cheetham 
Street. Contract placed with Messrs. Armstrong & Co., Ltd., 
builders, Lower Broughton) ; club house, Moor Lane, Broughton 
(architect, Mr. 8S. Moss, 4 St. Anne’s Square, Manchester). 

SouTHamPTon.—The Convent High School is to be consider- 
ably enlarged. The building of the new portion from the designs 
of Messrs. Guttridge, architects, Southampton, has just been 
commenced, 


Tenders. 


Ossett Corporation have accepted the following tenders for the — 
erection of 20 houses on the Leeds Road site :—A. Tolson & Son, 
Ossett, bricklayers, £4,817 5s.; J. H. Horsnell, Ossett, joiner, 
£2,399 ; J. W. Clarke, Horbury, plumber and glazier, £1,099 ;_ 
H. Sanderson, Ossett, plasterer, £944; H. Sanderson, painter, 
£128 16s.; W. R. Taompson & Co., Ltd., Dewsbury, slater, 
£580. 


Factory Fire. | 


What might have been a disastrous fire broke out at Messrs. — 
Rippers, Ltd., Castle Hedingham Works, soon after midday on 
Monday last (June 15) in the main power house. 

The factory is operated by five gas engines, developing a total — 
of over 1,000 h.p. on the suction gas principle, the waste, sawdust 
and shavings from all departments being utilised for fuel. A 
Sturtevant exhausting plant collects this waste ina central storage — 
chamber, situated over the power house, above which a wooden 
staging supports two cyclone settling chambers. Fortunately, 
the whole power plant is housed in one brick and ferro-concrete 
building, isolated from any other department, and it was thus ‘ 
possible to confine the outbreak to the one building, as otherwise, 
owing to the exceptionally dry weather which has prevailed, 
the whole factory would have been gutted in a very short time. _ 
Amongst other preventive measures against fire, recently in- — 
stalled, are two tanks—one of 100,000 gallons capacity, situated 
near the joiners’ shop, and the other of 40,000 gallons, under- 
ground under the timber mill—so that an ample supply of water 
was at hand. 

Within five hours of the first alarm the fire was well in hand ; 
and immediate plans were put into operation for resuming work. — 
A breakdown gang was organised in three shifts, and by working — 
all night most of the debris was removed, and by daybreak : 
the plant itself was put in sufficient repair for one engine to be 
put into commission. It is inevitable that the continuity of | 
the works programme has suffered some interruption; but, 
while the damage sustained has been considerable, such arrange- _ 
ments have been made as will ensure that all orders in hand are 
being pushed forward with a minimum of delay. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to add that Messrs. Rippers Standard Joinery — 
Service is unaffected, and all orders for standard doors and — 
windows are being despatched as usual within forty-eight hours 
of receipt of order. 
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PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION OF DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS, PARIS. 


The Exhibition now being held in Paris is of special 
interest, synchronising as it does with Wembley. 
Naturally it 1s helped by certain initial advantages 
which render comparison difficult. It is in the centre 
of a great city, instead of on its outskirts ; it is planned 
on each side of the Seine, giving it a delightful setting, 
and the whole arrangements fits in with the street 
planning of a city which is marked by its fine and 
consistent lay out. The Thames is so much wider 
than the Seine at Paris that no such arrangement 
would be possible here, even if the great traffic routes 
could for a time be allowed to form the main avenues 
of an exhibition. The main features of the plan— 
the broad avenue of which the Pont Alexandre III 
forms a section, and the Place des Invalides the apex 
—and the long avenue from the Porte de la Concorde 
extending along the river bank and flanked by a double 
row of the pavilions belonging to different countries, 
with the corresponding range of buildings arranged 
between the Porte d’Orsay and the Porte d’Alma, 
together with the two permanent exhibition buildings 
of the Grand and Petit Palais, constitute features 
which are at present unattainable here. But apart 
from this, the lay-out shows the influence of the 


* From the Special Number of ‘ L’Illustration.” 


cultivated taste which is so universal in France, as 
to appeal to us as French characteristics. The Grand 
Palais is included in the scheme of the Exhibition, 
the Petit Palais remaining outside its scope. 

In the design of most of the buildings of which we 
have seen illustrations, an apparent determination 
to differentiate very sharply between the design of 
temporary and permanent buildings is clearly evident. 
Most of our exhibition buildings, when they deserve 
that title, indicate a desire to achieve the pictorial 
effect. of more serious works in slight materials, a 
tendency which has been marked ever since the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, in which this method of design 
culminated. The French, on the other hand, appar- 
ently think that an exhibition is the right occasion 
for design which is fanciful and experimental, with 
the result that much of it is, in our view, somewhat 
crude and bizarre, though it is never stamped by 
the vulgarity which is often too evident elsewhere. 
The interdependence of the arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting is nowhere better understood 
than it is by our nieghbours who, unlike ourselves, 
perhaps find the highest expression and achievement 
in the art of sculpture. The Exhibition buildings 


B. T. Barsrorp, Ltp., 10 frs., entitled ‘‘ L’Exposition des Arts Decoratifs.”’ 
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THE MONUMENTAL ENTRANCE, PLACE DE LA CONCORDE. 


also suggest that modern France is making tentative, 
but logical, efforts to discover whether there is a new 
field for esthetic expression in a breaking away from 
past traditions. Whether this will end by proving 
a temporary ripple in the stream of design or a new 
movement it 1s as yet impossible to say. 

_ The most noteworthy buildings are the great circle 
of rectangular blocks which mark the entrance from 
the Place de la Concorde, carried out from the design 
of M. Patout. Both this and the Porte d’Honneur, 
with its receding planes gradually narrowing down 
to the roadway and pierced by a succession of square 
openings flanked by tall piers connected by decorative 
screens, are spectacular examples of design. The 
last is the work of MM. Ventre and Favier. 


THE BRITISH 


PAVILION, PARIS EXHIBITION, WITH RESTAURANT BARGE. Messrs. Easton & RoBertson, Architects. 


M. Patout, Architect. 


Among the most successful of the designs is that of 
M. Sauvage for the Souks Marocaine and diorama, 
of North Africa, with its great Eastern dome sur- 
rounded by a low building broken by smaller domes. 
The church in the French village, by M. Genuys, is 
a very interesting example of the new note in French 
design, one which stamps Continental architecture 
as something distinct and apart from our own tradition. 
The French are, as a rule, at their weakest when 
attempting anything small or picturesque, or any- 
thing which has to take its place in a country land- 
scape. Theirs has been, even in past ages, for the 
greater part an art which aims at placing works of archi- 
tecture in the country rather than building there what 
will effectively merge into the features of the land. 
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| SWEDISH PAVILION, 
| 

The decorative treatment of the Pont Alexandre III 
tself is an essay m phantasy rather than in archi- 
iectural treatment, a thing possibly effective for 
ts purpose, but one which does not belong to the 
sategory of serious art, and suggests the inspiration 
of Siam. Of the settings for special purposes, perhaps 
that for the great national manufacturers of Sévres, 
she decoration of which is by M. Joulmes, is among 
the most successful of the foreign pavilions; that of 
Sweden, by Mr. Bergsten, with its delicate and archaic 
solumns and sparing ornament, is one of the best. 
taly is characteristically represented by an ornate 
jlassical composition, interesting in itself, but, like 
he Victor Emanuel Monument at Rome, somewhat 
werdone. ‘The British pavilion of Messrs. Haston & 
Robertson is rather an attempt to design on lines 
uggestive of modern France than on those more 
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ARONSEN, Sculptor. 


indigenous here. The Japanese pavilion, unfortunately, 
indicates the loss that Japan has suffered, rather than 
what she has gained by her contact with the civilisa- 
tions of the West. Holland is represented by a 
pavilion which is very representative of the new 
forms which find favour there. 

It is difficult to say whether the buildings at such 
an exhibition should be regarded as a holiday attempt 
of architects to find a relief from more serious studies 
or as indicating a serious trend of design. We hope 
the former, for though crudity and even a note of the 
bizarre may be in place in an exhibition building, 
they have no place in the historical development 
of style unless, indeed, the world’s esthetic sense 
is to be regarded as suffering from serious indisposition, 
in which case we must wait and hope for its early 
restoration to health ! 


DuFRENE, Architect. 
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Our Illustrations. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. By Frep Taytor, R.I. 
EXETER CATHEDRAL. By Frep Taynor, R.I. 


LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. By Frep Taytor, R.I. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


YORK CATHEDRAL, 


SCHEME FOR RESIDENTIAL FLATS. 


Notes and Comments. 


Professor Beresford Pite on Indiarubber. 

Professor Beresford Pite is reported to have made a 
good case for indiarubber at the Draughtsmen’s luncheon 
held in connection with the American Convention of Archi- 
tects. ‘“‘ This blessed little bit of indiarubber signifies 
not only the aspiration which refuses to be satisfied until 
perfection is accomplished with that continual sacrifice 
of effort which is the mark of every true artist. You 
don't get paid for what you rub out. Keep on rubbing 
out until you do something that is worth being paid for.” 

This is a tribute worth having from one whose words 
have a value. We have often speculated as to whether 
the pencil or the piece of indiarubber is the most valuable 
factor of an architect’s equipment. Like the problem 
of the priority of the owl or the egg, the true solution is 
a difficult one, the nearest we have got to it is that what 
we have forgotten to bring with us seems to be the one 
thing necessary: But we have frequently wondered 
whether any design would ever be possible without india- 
rubber. 

President Waid on Architecture. 

Mr. D. Everett Waid in a recent address asked: “ To 
what extent does American architecture truly express 
American civilisation ? 

“America is commercial, and yet it thinks it is seeking 
culture. America believes itself democratic and a land of 
freedom. As a matter of fact it often turns liberty into 
licence. Both individuals and organisations _pitilessly 
exercise autocratic powers when they can. 

“ Proud people pay fabulous sums for pictures and high 
rents for a view of lovely scenery. At the same moment 
they may be acyuiring fortunes with all indifference to 
the disfigurement of Nature’s landscape with ugly and 
heterogeneous and homely cities. They make their cities 
and their towns intolerably hideous, and carelessly permit 
blots upon Nature’s landscapes. Americans are keenly 
enterprising, and yet they are still blind to some of the 
biggest financial assets of a beautiful city. 

“ Architecture, in short, does express the life, the educa- 
tion, and the culture of the people as a whole. Buildings 
will be built substantially, durably and beautifully, if the 
people wish, and just to the degree they wish.” 

This is very true, and has its application here as in 
America. Unfortunately, many men’s desires for beauty 
are limited to that beauty which they can possess, and to 
no other; we all need more communistic appreciation, not 
communistic finance or government. American archi- 
tecture always strikes us not so much that of a people, 
but of a small and cultivated minority, to whom the public 
give freedom to exercise their talents. 


Public v. Private Enterprise. 

“ The Daily Telegraph ”’ gives the following note on a most 
excellent address: “‘ Mr. Robert Paton, City Chamberlain 
of Edinburgh, in a paper on the subject of the rules and 
principles governing public expenditure, said that it was 
in the direction of the over-development of municipal 
undertakings that local authorities were most liable to 
err. Great danger lay in the intensive development of 
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By G. Anan Forrescur, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


facto, a made man, and in saying this we in no way det 
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By Frep Taytor, R.1. 


every Service as soon as it was inaugurated. It mig 
have been quite legitimate and reasonable on the 

of the State to restore the building industry after 
war by undertaking a certain measure of action for 
supply of houses, but, having recently examined co 
tions in Edinburgh, he was persuaded that the conti 
action of the State and municipalities combined had 
dered the natural resuscitation of private enterpri 
with resulting disadvantage to the community, which cou 
not be measured in money. The effort of public bo 
to build houses at a greater speed than the supply of la 
and material would normally allow had brought abou 
excessive rise in capital costs, the incidence of w 
was going to be felt for the next half-century. Mr. P. 
said he was not concerned with any political ques 
connected with housing. He realised the urgent need 
houses, but was anxious that unnecessary local bur 
should not be created.” Mr. Paton has evidently 

to the root of the housing question, and we are only s 
that the policy inaugurated by Sir Alfred Mond, who h 
similar views, should have been departed from, for 
believe that if he had been in continuous control of 
Ministry of Health for the past few years the housing q 
tion would have been automatically solved by leaving 1 | 
entirely subject to the laws of supply and demand, to tI 
great advantage of national finance. 


The R.I.B.A. Gold Medal. 

The award of the Gold Medal of this year to Sir 
Gilbert Scott is one which is popular among archite 
for by universal consent Sir Giles has produced in Livery 
Cathedral one of the world’s greatest buildings, while 
work at Clare College, Cambridge, entitles him to a 3 
high rank in the profession he belongs to. The speec 
made by Mr. Gotch and Mr. Cass Gilbert were appropri 
and with that of Mr. Waid, who flew from Pa 
attend the presentation, formed a pleasant testim 
to the universal admiration of architects for Sir 
great work. 

It is interesting to speculate on what might - 
happened had the assessors appointed at Liverpool f 
as assessors sometimes do fail, to recognise the outstand 
qualities of the work submitted to their judgment. | 
winner of the Liverpool Cathedral Competition was, 


from a great achievement. But supposing the 
had gene wrong, how long would Sir Giles have h: 
wait for another and equal opportunity of showin 
skill, and could we be certain that, given such an 0 
tuity, he would have been so successful in utilis 
as he was at Liverpool. The result of a mistake 
well be that the architect, failing to achieve the 
position to which a design of exceptional quality en 
him, would, like* others, have been compelled to W 
upward by slow and more laborious steps. All of wh 
goes, we think, to prove that no care can be too 
to render miscarriages of justice impossible, and no im 
greater than that of devising the best means of sec 
justice for one and all of us. 
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Some Architectural Posters. 
By E. Leslie Gunston, A.R.I.B.A. 


AOR 


WARWICK CASTLE. By Aprian STOKES, 


It is onlyfof recent years that advertising has become 


_ such an important affair in the lives of men, and, judging 


poe 


: 


F 
; 
' 


by the appearance of any hoarding to-day, it would seem 
that it pays to advertise. 
~~ Posters in themselves are not new, for they were used in 
ancient Egypt, and only a short time ago, beneath the 
volcanic ashes which in 4.v. 79 fell on Pompeii, an election- 
eering poster was discovered ; but the appearance of our 
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Mvia HARWICH 


FROM SHY LER ENQUIRY OFFICE. OF 


By permission of the L.N.E. Railway. 


_| towns, with the bright colours on the hoardings doing their 


by to attract attention on all sides, this is of the present 
| day. 

It may be as well to point out here the difference in 

posters placed on hoardings in the streets, and which should 


| be bold enough in design to compete with their surround- 


_ Ings, and the smaller, and therefore more detailed, posters 


z 


ReAy 
Reproduced by permission of the L.M.S. Railway. 


Full information from any LN-E-R Enquiry Office, or 
Continental Dept. Liverpool Street Station,London. EC 


BELFRY AND BUTTER MARKET, LEYDEN. 
FreD.Taytor, R.I. 
By permission of the L.N.E, Railway. 


one sees at the railway stations : the latter are more in the 
nature of simplified pictures, and it is with these that this 
article of necessity mainly deals. 

To attract attention”s the first duty of a poster, and the 
second is that it should leave a favourable impression on 
the beholder, otherwise the poster will have failed in its 
mission. ; 

Many of the so-called advertisements one sees are so very 
bad, alike in drawing and in colouring, that one tries to 
avoid looking at them, and to forget them as soon as 
possible. To-day more than at any time in the history of 
the poster is architecture being represented to lure the 
passer-by into taking journeys into foreign lands, or even 
to explore further—by means of the railways, of course — 
his own country. 

Noble cathedrals, majestic ruins of Roman times, charm- 
ing corners of Belgium or Holland, or some sunny spot on 
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For illustrated booklet post free apply Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Norwich, 
or any LNER Enquiry Office. 


NORWICH CATHEDRAL. FrANK NEWBOULD. 
By permission of the L.N.E. Railway. 


the shores of “‘ mare nostrum,” all these are spread before 
our eyes to induce us to visit sueh places, and to distract 
the mind of the office worker, who knows that he cannot 
think of going near these glories of past ages except perhaps 
for two short weeks in fifty-two. 

It is to the great and lasting credit of the railway com- 

anies that they should issue such excellent representations 
of architectural subjects that now adorn our hoardings. 
The L.N.E.R. especially has been the pioneer in the pro- 
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CATHEDRAL TOWER, DORDRECHT. Frank NEWBOULD. 
By permission of the L.N.E. Railway. 


duction of beautiful posters, and the public owes a great 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Teasdale, the advertising manager, 
for his share in the renaissance of poster design, which is so 
welcome a sign of to-day. 

Pre-eminent in architectural poster work is an English 
artist, Mr. Fred Taylor, R.I. It is extremely refreshing to 
find in an artist who is not an architect the ability to draw 
architecture correctly, and in such work as the designing of 
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posters, which are usually viewed from a little distance, 
even more skill is required to suggest the architectural 


forms and detail rightly than in an ordinary drawing or 


painting of the same subject. 

A careful study of Mr. Taylor’s posters will show that he 
knows his architecture intimately, and that he under- 
stands detail ; that is why he can design posters in so bold 
a manner, and yet represent the detail of the buildings in 
so unerring a style. ‘Take, for example, his beautiful poster 
of Lincoln Cathedral. The old and stately pile is drawn 
in a vigorous way, yet most surely indicating the detail. 
The colouring of this poster is particularly successful, the 
subdued tone of the buildings in the foreground making an 
excellent foil to the sunset glow on the cathedral. 

A similar treatment, but a very different colour scheme, 
is used in his Ely poster, and also his view of Exeter 
Cathedral, which last advertises the beautiful book, 
Cathedrals,” published by the Great Western Railway 
Company. 


THE BORDER BRIDGE. Frank Bran@wyn, R.A. 
By permission of the L.N.E..Railway. 
e 


In a different category, but exhibiting the same sure 
touch, is the poster by the same artist of the old street in 
York, with the overhanging half-timbered houses of the_ 
sixteenth century. The drawing really consists of the 
shadows in black, and on these hang the plain colours of 
the buildings. In passing, it is interesting to note Mr, 
Taylor’s colour scheme in this poster, which he follows 
fairly closely in most of his poster designs. Reds, buff, 
grey and black, with a touch somewhere of that beautiful 
blue-green that the artist knows so well where to place in 
his posters—in this particular instance on the eighteenth 
century shop fronts with the circular bay windows. Hvery- 
thing is drawn with astonishing vigour. | 

The fine poster of the “ Five Sisters ’ at York Minster is 
another well-known one by Mr. Taylor. This is more like 
an ordinary painting and less like a poster design than 


most of his others, though it is almost as attractive, the | 


wonderful interior being rendered with true architectural 
feeling. 
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Another poster is his “ Antwerp.” How well does he 
reproduce the busy market place full of colour, the back- 
ground of houses of various periods, some with the typical 
-erow-stepped gables of the Gothic period, others with the 
rich rococo gables so familiar to all who know the Nether- 
lands, while beyond them rises the magnificent tower of 
the cathedral, drawn with no uncertain hand, but with a 
mastery of indicating detail that even an architect must 
surely envy. 

The poster of the corner of the Quai du Rosaire, Bruges, 
is another done by Mr. Taylor for the L.N.E.R., and the 
quiet charm of the place is made to live again in one’s 
memory. The same can be said of his poster of the Belfry 
and Butter Market at Leyden, in which the buildings are 
rendered in a most effective way. Returning to England, 
the “ Harrogate ” poster is excellent in the simplicity of 
the drawing and in the bold colour scheme. The Under- 
ground Railway Company had at their stations some time 
ago a beautiful drawing of the heart of the Empire—the 
Houses of Parliament, and the great buildings at West- 
minster. Full of the most delicate drawing, this poster is 
another example of Mr. Taylor’s versatility and his con- 
summate draughtsmanship. 

Among others in this branch of poster design, Mr. Frank 
Newbould has done some delightful work, and his poster of 
Norwich Cathedral is excellent, though it is not on quite 
the same plane as the ones already mentioned. The 
drawing is good, but the colouring seems a little harsh, 
and the bright red roofs are perhaps too striking. His 
poster of the quayside at Hamburg is very effective, and 
his tower of the cathedral at Dordrecht is pleasing, and 
makes one want to go and visit the old Dutch town; and 
what more can be said in praise of these posters than that 
they attract people to the places they represent ? 

Among the much heralded posters for the London 
Midland & Scottish Railway by some Royal Academicians, 
only one or two have any architectural interest, the best 
being of Warwick Castle, by Mr. Adrian Stokes. Here the 
old castle is drawn in a fascinating way, and, with the simply 
rendered trees and meadows, makes a singularly attractive 
design. The poster of Edinburgh, by Mr. George Henry, 
is not very satisfactory, the buildings being suggested in a 
erude way, and in the actual prints the colour is not at all 
pleasing. Another not particularly happy poster is that 
of the ruins of Castle Acre Priory, Norfolk, for the L.N.E.R., 
‘by Mr. A. Van Anrooy. There is not much design in it, 
‘the whole work being far too photographic. A far more 
‘interesting poster is the same artist’s drawing of the new 
‘church at Delft, which is the first representation of this 
‘interior; here are buried the ancestors of the present 
Teigning house of Holland. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s great poster of the Border Bridge 
is a very fine design and drawn with his usual boldness and 
‘magnificence. It recalls at once the splendour of Rome and 
her engineering works ; feats of skill that, unlike so much 
of similar modern designs, are extremely beautiful because, 
‘shorn of all unnecessary trappings, they stand as perfect 
solutions of given problems, simplicity and utility being 
the keynote. 

_ Among the exotic posters to be seen in London are those 
issued for the Paris, Lyon, Méditerranée, and some of these 
are fine architectural subjects. Venetian and Tunisian 
buildings, the Pont du Gard, and the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes, are some of the scenes portrayed by the Continental 
artists. Very effective posters, in that they create a desire 
im the beholder to pack up and go at once to these sunny 
places. The poster of the new Town Hall at Stockholm is 
arresting, and a very decorative poster is that of the Belfry 
of Bruges, with the background of gold, published in 
Belgium, while the same subject is drawn by Mr. Ernest 
Coffin for the Southern Railway. 

| It is a pleasant thought that these representations of 
‘rehitecture scattered about on our hoardings may inspire 
(2 love of beautiful buildings in those who will notice a 
poster, but may not think to look at the architecture 
around them. It may, in time, be the cause of an awaken- 
‘hg interest in the people for the glories of the Mistress Art. 
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The Memorial Chapel of the Leys School, 
Cambridge.* 


This book contains a number of good photographs of 
every part and detail of the Moulton Memorial Chapel, 
being the permanent memorial to the late Rev. W. F. 
Moulton, D.D., who was the first Headmaster of the school, 
and spent the last 23 years of his life at Leys. Designs 
for the chapel were made by the late Robert Curwen, 
A.R.I.B.A., many years ago, but it was not until 1904 that 
the Governors were able to commence building operations. 
The foundation stone was laid by the late Duchess of Albany 
in 1905. The chapel is Perpendicular in style, and is 
designed to harmonise with the neighbouring buildings. 
There is accommodation for 360 boys and a west gallery 
containing space for 55 members of the household staff. 
It was built by Mr. Saint of Cambridge. The chapel 
contains 14 windows, the designs of which were carried out 
by the late Mr. H. J. Salisbury, of John Street, Bedford 
Row, and which are well illustrated in the volume. A chief 
feature in the building is the wood carving, nearly all of 
which is the work of amateurs, the designs being drawn 
by Mrs. Boives and the carving executed chiefly by her 
with the assistance of Sir George Chubb and his second 
daughter, Mrs. H. G. Morrish. A large number of the 
bench ends and other carvings are illustrated in the book, 
which will form a most interesting record for past and 
present scholars. 


* “The Memorial Chapel of the Leys School, Cambridge.” 
Its structure, windows, carvings and memorials, compiled on 
the 50th anniversary (1925) of the foundation of the school 
(1875) by Sir George Hayter Chubb, Knight and Baronet, 
chairman of the Governing Body for 30 years (1892-1922). 
Herbert Jenkins, Ltd., 3 York Street, St. James, London, S.W.1. 
5s. net. 


‘*Fair Touraine.’’* 


The right choice of a subject often makes a successful 
book, and in choosing the subject of Touraine Miss 
Margaret Aulton has a fruitful field, for the history of 
Touraine is that of the heart of medieval France, and is 
closely interwoven with the fortunes of the Valois dynasty, 
just as Versailles is impregnated with the memories of the 
later Bourbon kings. The mention of Tours, Azay le 
Rideau, Chiron, Montsoreau, Langeois, Luynes, Loches, 
Beaulieu, Chinonceau, Amboise, Chaumont and _ Blois 
recall the history of the ambitions and intrigues of monarchs 
and nobles out of which the later centralised power of le 
roi soleil arose a despotism which was finally to sink in 
revolution, which in its turn gave place to the domination 
of Napoleon and the newer epoch of modern France. The 
book is pleasingly and lightly written, and in its pages will 
be found references to the astonishing wealth of incident 
which enable us to form a picture of a period in which 
intrigue, corruption and adventure were brilliantly 
illumined by the Italianate art introduced under the 
Valois sovereigns, who, like their successors, passed away 
leaving great chateaus and palaces behind them to recall 
their history to the modern world. The book is fully 
illustrated by 90 facsimile drawings reproduced from the 
author’s sketches, together with some copper plate engrav- 
ings. Though these drawings are not of the first order of 
excellence they serve to give a good idea of the most 
interesting district covered by the author’s book. 


* ‘Fair Touraine.” Stories and legends of the Loire. By 
Margaret Aulton. Illustrated with 90 facsimile reproductions 
of original drawings and copper plate engravings by the author. 
London: John Lane, The Bodley Head, Ltd.;: New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 35s. net. 


City of Wakefield—New School. 


Mr. Percy Morris, the city architect, has received instructions 
to prepare the necessary plans and quantities for the erection of 
a new Central School for 250 scholars, a new Middle School for 
300, and an Infants School for 300 scholars, for the Education 
Committee of the Wakefield Corporation. 
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The architectural prodigy of tender years is a rare flower, 
so uncommon that it but seldom buds upon the architectural 
tree, and it would seem as if the cloaks of genius that the 
gods are supposed to bestow upon promising humanity 
had been expended upon the more popular, yet notunworthy, 
boy fiddlers, boy preachers, girl mayoresses and Jackie 
Coogans. 

In pondering over this elusive problem, which bristles 
with difficulties, is there no possible manner in which we 
can discover whether we are likely to be encouraging a 
failure, or, on the other hand, discouraging and rejecting 
one who may be a genius, if given initial opportunities. 

I thought over this very seriously on the day that a thin 
kind of woman, accompanied by a particularly fat specimen 
of boyhood, stepped into the office without knocking— 
a sure sign of self-depreciation and unblemished respect. 
A straw hat was perched on her head, and a black shawl, 
under which she had tucked one arm as if hiding some 
precious thing, decked her slender shoulders. The sleeve 
of her other arm was doubled up, exposing a muscular 
limb, raw but clean, as if she had but lately left that useful 
but non-ornamental article of domestic utility, the washing 
tub. 

The boy was about fourteen years of age, and wore a 
jacket that had proved a faithful and close companion for 
several terms at school, and sported a pair of trousers, that, 
owing to the peculiar way in which they had been drawn 
up inside to form a pair of knickerbockers, might, ona golfer 
or an architectural surveyor, been called a fashionable 
pair of plus fours, but on this boy they were as though his 
father’s nether garment had been temporarily requisitioned 
for the purpose. He stood and ogled the drawing office 
with eyes widely opened, and with his capacious mouth 
tried to swallow its contents. 

“Ts the arhitek in ?’’ demanded the woman in a voice 
particular to people of this type, as she allowed her migra- 
tory eyes to fall alternately upon the chief assistant and 
junior. 

Her appearance naturally aroused some curiosity in those 
whose sphere of employment was not often graced by the 
presence of a lady. The junior by the expression on his 
face, shewed that he was overcome by bashfulness, and 
evinced that dumbfounded attitude common to youth 
when their judgment is in jeopardy, and turned to the 
chief assistant to lay the responsibility upon him. He 
appeared equally embarrassed, and thoughtfully turning 
to his pencil, deliberately pared off some thin slices of wood 
and then vigorously rubbed the lead upon a strip of glass 
paper he had by him. 

“Ts it very particular ?”’ he asked, narrowing his eyes 
so as to comprehend the better what he had done. 

“Its partikler,” replied the woman in a voice that 
left no doubt in her mind that it was. 

The chief assistant, a man who knew the world, and had 
some respect for the business of his employer and the value 
of time, was almost upon the point of pronouncing the 
usual prescribed form when travellers are unlucky enough 
to call at inappropriate moments, when he refrained, for 
who knows in this age of topsyturvidom here might be 
a wealthy chent ? 

“May I enquire what is your business?” he asked 
politely. “‘ The architect is extremely busy this morning.” 

‘My business is partikler in this way, Sir,” the woman 
replied in roughly-hewn words, “‘ it’s about my boy, Sir.” 

The chief assistant turned to the boy who was admiring 
some drawings that decked the walls of the office, illustrating 
“also rans” in a competition for architectural work, and 
then to the woman again. ‘‘So you wish to see the 
architect about your boy ?”’ he said. 

Loess. 

‘“* May I ask what for ? ” 

The woman leaning forward, and in a kind of confidential 
whisper said : 

‘* T want to git him a job.” 


‘But my good woman,” he exclaimed with a smile, 


‘this is not a builder’s office.”’ 
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‘“‘T knows it, Sir,’ pleaded the woman. “ But he’s above 
being a builder.” 


She said this so convincingly that the chief assistant 


glanced at the boy again. “ Do you wish your boy to 


be an architect ?”’ he asked with composed features. 
‘“T want him to be apprenticed to a arhitek,” replied 
the woman, ‘‘ where’s the drawin’s is done.” 


‘‘ But we don’t take apprentices here,” he replied, trying | 
‘“ Tt will not be of any use seeing the — 


to repress a smile. 
architect. Besides, I advise you not to.” 


A look of dismay overspread her features, and she — 


hugged her shaw] tighterstill, guarding something of extreme 
importance under it. She glanced at her son with tender 
pride, as if she had not exhausted the list of architect’s 
offices, and was not going to be daunted in her intention. 
She was about to turn away, when the architect impatiently 


glided into the office from his private room, and as he laid — 
some papers upon the chief assistant’s drawing board, 
glared at the woman over his pince-nez with eyes before | 


which even builders have been known to tremble, and then 


looked enquiringly from her to his chief assistant as if 


demanding what the matter was about. 
> A woman who would like her son to be an architect,” 
explained the chief assistant in a low voice. 


The architect was a specimen of the old school, irritable, _ 


haughty, with exalted notions of what was due to the 
profession, and with not the least sympathy for men who | 
prognosticated the “‘ days of levelment,” the millennium, | 
the woman architect or the suffragette, exclaimed irascibly, | 
‘“ A woman who would like her son to be an architect ! ” 

He glared at the woman, that even she, who had caused | 
her husband to tremble now began to quake. 

‘* Please, Sir,’ she cried in a whimpering voice growing | 


more and more nervous as she proceeded, and occasionally — 
aspirating her words, “I took the liberty of callin’ my | 
husband’s a bricklayer’s labourer on Jobson’s Warehouse | 
wheres I takes his dinner every day you'll know him Sir 
hees a small man and like this ere boy whose been very | 
clever at school Sir Mr. Pattison says hees a hand for | 
hartistry Sir an’ll make a arckitek Sir and I called to see 
you and brought this to shew you and Mr. Pattison says | 
a most beautiful drawin’ it is Sir.” 
As she concluded her rigmarole, she proudly planted 
a fretwork drawing in pencil in front of the astonished 
eyes of the architect. ‘‘ It’s a pianna front Sir and Mr. | 
Pattison says is clever for a boy of his age Sir and he 
says he ought to be a harchitek Sir!” | 
The architect glanced at the drawing, and then at the 
woman with a look of frigidness, penetration, derision, 
scorn and offended dignity, mixed, and then walking 
back into his office, his bald head held higher than when | 
he first came out, banged the door violently shut. The 
chief assistant reddened, and turning to the embarrassed. 
woman, he explained in a nice kind of voice, that though 
not wishing to place any obstacles in front of her son's 
career, he said that sometimes architects through thinking | 
too deeply about stone, occasionally grew like it, and it) 
would probably break her heart if her son whom she loved 
devotedly, turned out cold and unwieldly like a lump of. 
concrete, and therefore, he suggested that there were other, 
spheres where her son’s talents could be developed in a 
much better and more useful way. She seemed to see 
wisdom in this and left the office much comforted. 
J. E. Rem | 


Holbrook School Competition. 

By the kind permission of the Board of Admiralty the designs 
submitted by the competitors in the competition for the Royal 
Hospital School, Holbrook, near Ipswich, will be exhibited in 
the Galleries of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1, from 
Tuesday, June 30, to Saturday, July 4, 1925, inclusive (hours, 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m., Saturday, 2 p.m.). 

Designs submitted by the following competitors will be 
exhibited :-— 

Messrs. Adshead, Topham and Adshead, Messrs. Buckland and 
Haywood, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn, 
Messrs. Nicholas and Dixon Spain, Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie 
and Son. 
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Practical Influence in Architectural Evolution. 
By A. Seymour Reeves. 


JADE COLOURED MOSAIC BATH, Oxtver Hitz, Architect. 


During the last half century, all arts have suffered from 
a kind of literary invasion. This period has been dis- 
tinguished by writers who dealt with artistic subjects and 
who formed definite theories and expounded dogmatic 
doctrines. Unfortunately, most of these authors had little, 
if any, experience in the practice of the subjects upon which 
they wrote with such abounding confidence. The effect of 
this handicap was to render much of their work injurious 
instead of helpful. The sum total of their activities largely 
amounted to a denial of practical conditions and an attempt 
to set up so-called “‘ ideal ”’ theories which had little material 
basis, and many of which were founded upon unsound 
conclusions. In consequence, both amateurs and _profes- 
Sionals in the various fields of art have been embarrassed by 
confused thinking until this passion for abstract views has, 
in some cases, reached an extreme point. With pictorial 
art, this extreme is found in the work of the Cubists, and in 
music, with those who reproduce the noise of railway engines 
and other strange effects. The field of architecture does not 
offer any parallel to these extremes, and this fact is con- 
soling. No architect has designed a building in which the 
Staircases are to be constructed with the chief object of 
providing opportunities for committing suicide, or in which 
‘the corridors seem planned in order to offer some kind of 
entertainment similar to that which is provided by the 
maze at Hampton Court. Neither has anyone proposed 


that building operations should commence at the skyline 
instead of at the foundations. 

Reflection upon these points leads to the idea that 
material demands provide a healthy stabilising influence 
on architectural matters, and that such a power should not 
be scorned. This aspect of the case will bear emphasis, for 
we have been taught to think that practical demands are 
necessarily in conflict with ideal claims, and that a high 
standard of execution can only be attained by an acceptance 
of ideal, in preference to practical, conditions. Yet the 
history of architectural evolution contains many examples 
of the results of practical influence. The temples on the 
Acropolis owed much of their character to the masonry 
which enforced a traveated method of construction ; the 
embattled walls of the early Norman castles had a purely 
defensive or material purpose ; while the flying buttress of 
the Middle Ages was an essentially constructive feature. 

This view does not necessarily imply that influences which 
are other than material have never been seriously operative, 
or have always been overruled by practical demands. The 
facts would not support such an idea, for the great periods 
of the past show that artists obtained their best results by 
striking a happy balance between opposing influences, 
and their success in this direction is a common feature of 
great art. The masters of Classic or Renaissance did not 
pin their methods to one pet theory, nor did they make a 
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religion of any one idea. But one result of this intensive 
theorising on the part of literary men is seen in the tendency 
to rely upon one particular theory to solve all our troubles. 
This is equivalent to the patent medicine idea which has 
become very much overworked. There can be little doubt 
but that this desire for a method which shall provide a 
complete remedy, has seriously retarded our progress in the 
realm of housing. Both politicians and writers have 
encouraged the public to look for some magician who would, 
as by the flourish of a wand, solve the housing problem at 
one stroke. But those of us who are within the building 
world have little use for conjuring methods. We know that 
there is no final solution for this, or any other building 
problem, and that success in meeting the demand for houses 
will depend not upon one, but upon many ideas, operating 
in various directions and wisely co-ordinated. 

Perhaps future architectural historians will refer to the 
past century as the “‘ Age of Topical Architecture.” During 
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this period our eagerness to employ a new idea was only 
equalled by the readiness with which we discarded another. 
At one time, the Ionic Pilaster, or the Blocked Column, were 
the hallmarks of distinction. Then Bentley gave us a 
fine cathedral at Westminster, and at once we saw many 
designs for Byzantine churches being prepared and exe- 
cuted. Architecture became almost as topical as a revue, 
and almost as transient in its characteristics. The makers 
of the wax models at Tussauds shewed much skill in the 
fulfilment of their various tasks, but we do not regard their 
results as possessing claims to artistic consideration, nor 
do we look upon such work as being in any way comparable 
to the creations of the sculptor. Nor do we look upon the 
makers of sham antiques as being art-workers in the true 
sense, although their dexterity is quite apparent. Many of 
the buildings produced by the revivalists are dangerously 
like sham antiques, and are no more than bad copies of the 
the work of the past. Their relation to genuine architecture 
does not greatly differ from the relationship between the 
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realistic wax model and the sculptor’s statue. Portions of 
London might almost be described as a kind of architectural 
version of Tussauds, for the mere reproduction of conven- 
tional forms is of no more artistic value than a sham antique 
or a wax model. If two architects are discussing a new 
building with which one of them is acquainted and the other 
is unfamiliar, the latter is almost sure to ask, ““ What is the 
style?’ We may be sure that neither of them will see 
anything remarkable in such a question, yet we can hardly 
imagine that architects of earlier periods ever discussed 
styles in the definite terms which we constantly employ. 
Reflection upon this point will enable us to realise how 
much we are still dominated by stylistic influence. As 
architectural style (in the literal sense) became an objective, 
so the natural movement of architectural evolution became 
deflected, and at the same time the influence of tradition 
became weakened. The dethronement of tradition placed 
a serious handicap on architectural development, and we 
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are still suffering from its effect. But there are signs that 
tradition may regain its lost position, and that architecture 
may progress on more evolutionary lines ; such a condition 


is distinctly encouraging and we can look forward to a more — 


stabilised future. ; 
A more stabilised architectural outlook does not neces- 
sarily mean strict uniformity of design with an absence of 
originality, but it does imply more agreement on main lines 
and fundamental principles. 
tunity for individual expression in the treatment of detail, 
and if the results are not so startling as those of recent years, 
that will not be a loss in the artistic sense. The new 
cathedral at Liverpool is an example of modern design 
which has accepted an older tradition and which contains 
marked individuality. The forms are not mere reproduc- 
tions of old effects, but are infused with a vitality which 1s 
at once inspiring and convincing. It is probable that by 
such means, architecture of the future will find its natural 
expression. F ee 


ait 


There will be ample oppor-_ 
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-The conglomerate effects of our city streets do not com- 
are favourably with the work of earlier periods when 
tradition wielded a more powerful influence. But architects 
are not altogether to blame for this state of affairs, which is 
partly due to commercial ideas for advertisement having 
asserted a dominant influence. While the heights of our 
buildings are limited by law, we cannot indulge in extrava- 
gant skyscrapers, which really originated with advertising 
instincts. But we could improve our street facades by a 
more sympathetic alignment of the main horizontal features 
of the composition. There would still be every opportunity 
for individuality in the remainder of the design, and con- 
trasts could always be in harmony with their surroundings. 
‘The builders of Classic or of Renaissance days, did not 
determine the proportions of their piers or columns by 
calculating the load and then providing the minimum size 
which the material would allow. They considered the 
esthetic claims as well as the purely material demands and 
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“The Architect” Fifty Years Ago. 
JUNE 26, 1875. 
Tuer PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 


The following official communication has been sent from the 
Privy Council Office :—‘“‘ Private letters from Mr. Cunliffe 
Owen, C.B., and Colonel Sandford, the executive officers of the 
British Commission, have been received from Philadelphia, with 
official despatches for the Lord President. They show that the 
Exhibition is likely to have a brilliant success. The buildings 
are six months in advance as compared with those of previous 
Exhibitions. Every block of marble and granite for the Picture 
Gallery, which will be permanent, is on the ground, and it is 
Tising as rapidly as the temporary structures. The American 
demand for space is enormous, but the Executive, in recognition 
of the friendly co-operation of the Government of this country, 
and to meet the large demands which have been made by British 
exhibitors, have rearranged the space in the Industrial Hall, 
80 as to give to England a commanding central position corres- 
ponding to their own. The forethought displayed in every 
particular, however minute, has excited the admiration of the 
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shaped their designs accordingly. The advent of steel- 
frame and reinforced concrete construction provided a new 
and arbitrary authority in the form of the text-book formula, 
and thereupon architectural expression became confounded 
with empirical mathematics. Such an extreme domination 
of material ideas is certainly opposed to tradition and 
inevitably defeats architectural evolution. 

This point raises the question of human qualities in our 
designs, and the remarks of the President of the Royal 
Academy (at the recent banquet) may be noted by architects 
as well as all other artists. Many recent buildings are so lack- 
ing in human characteristics that the spectator may wonder 
if the designers had deliberately aimed at something grim 
and inhuman. Such qualities are foreign to our general 
outlook, although they may reflect some fleeting idea. 

Great art is the imaginative reflection of deep humanity, 
and those of us who cannot attain greatness can at least 
attempt some modest fulfilment of this idea. 


Gt 


‘ A 2 


By James L. GREENLEAPF, Landscape Architect. 


experienced officers who represent this country. They state 
that the arrangements are most sensible, and that there will be 
no petty charges to the exhibitors. Exhibitors will be allowed 
to attach to their goods the prices at which they can be produced 
in England, and as special provision is being made to enable 
visitors from all parts of America and England to reach Phila- 
delphia at reduced rates, a vast number of Americans will be 
enabled to realise the effect which their tariff has in enhancing 
the price of European products.” 


Correspondence. 
Change of Address. 
To the Editor of THe ARCHITECT. 

Dear Sir,—Will you kindly note that we have now moved 
our offices from 20 and 22 Maddox Street, to 3 and 5 Maddox 
Street, W.1.—Yours faithfully, 

E. Keynes PurcHask AND ROLAND WELCH. 
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ST. ALBANS, 


St. Albans Window. 


This window, the first to be erected in the Church of 
St. Alban, at Lindfield, near Sydney, New South Wales, 
was designed by Mr. 8. I. Hitchens, of 169 Adelaide Road, 
N.W.3, being executed under his supervision by Messrs. 
Lowndes and Drury. The general colour scheme is of 
silver whites just touched with yellow stain, on a deep 
purple ultramarine sky ; with figures in violets and rubies ; 
purple, ruby and pale pink. The subject, the Life of St. 
Paul, chosen by the donor, Mrs. Hutchison Gamack, seems 
peculiarly suitable for the first window of a church in the 
New World, in view of this Apostle being the first great 
missioner to the Gentiles. In the left hand light, St. Paul 
is represented at the moment of his conversion, dazzled 
by the Light that heralded The Voice. His back is turned 
to the Figure in the central light symbolising his refusal 
to recognise the Master. He is richly robed to suggest 
his subjection at this time to the things of the world. Behind 
him the road winds to the distant city gate of Damascus. 

In the right hand light he is shown older in years, simply 
robed in a garment with patchwork border. Carrying the 
pilgrim’s staff, his steps are now directed towards the source 
of his inspiration; while cherub heads, representing the 
Divine blessings, surround him. In the Centre Light there 
is an interesting revival in the introduction of the Apple 
as a symbol of The Passion. This symbolism was commonly 
understood in the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries and is constantly seen in the art of that period. 


At Exhibitions. 


Sr, pardon my asking you what might seem to be 
an impertinent question: Do you visit exhibitions for 2 
living? Yes, madam. Indeed. Indeed. I wondered, 
because I noticed you last week at two shows and to-day 
I have seen you again in three different places. Why did 
we hand over that beautiful church to the Welsh 2? Excuse 
me, Sir, was that gentleman you just spoke to Mr. Rather 
Sharp. This interjection came from a slight nervous man. 
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By S. I. HircHens. 


Yes, was the reply, and immediately came a feeling that 


perhaps I had done Mr. Rather Sharp au ill-tavour, because — 
the nervous man darted in the correct direction, just like © 
those surface flies one may observe on stagnant water. They — 


make a swift movement, hesitate, and then have another 
dart. What if this little man belonged to the representa- 
tive class ? Do you know, I very much desired to see the 
interior of that church, so I actually listened to an entire 
service. Sir, you seem to be very interested in these 


churches ; can you tell me whether these photographs | 


represent the buildings which are to be demolished or 
converted into Banks ¢ The speaker had a merry twinkle 
in his eye. His satisfaction was complete on observing the 
look of horror depicted on the faces of visitors within 
hearing. One, a lady whose appreciation for architecture 
had extended to millinery. She balanced a design which 
seemed to resemble a mass of houses clumped together in 
a slum area. Not infrequently the artist holds a levee on 
private view day, and unhappy is the journalist who is 
taken unawares on such occasions. If the artist does not 


seek to assist your impression of the work, some kind 
friends are always present who are not shy. Many of the 


gentlemen who actually hang the pictures in the different 


galleries are not above imparting a friendly hint to the | 


q 


critic as to which are the real pictures of note. 


Being constantly within earshot of the great they acquire 
the opinions they hear and re-issue them with little additions. 


This habit is not confined to these well-meaning helpers. 
Commissionaires may offer their views and should by 
chance the gallery be filled with representations of the 
futuristic movement such assistance is not without its real 
value. To have the opinion of one who obviously is 
untrammelled by an education gained before these en- 


lightened painters exhibited their interpretations of art is, — 


to say the very least, helpful. The effect is only rather 
spoilt if he wishes you a happy New Year in June, as a 


slight reminder of the fact that vou have not rewarded his | 


azsistance in a suitable manner. 


{ 
| 
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, ees [From the “American Architect.’ 


® Many architects and engineers specify one or more brands 
of material or equipment by the “trade mark’ name, 
or by the name of the maker, and then follow this with 
“or equal.” There is no such thing as absolute equality 
in materials or apparatus of two different makes. The 
use of the words “ or equal ” only raises a question of doubt 
and invites subsequent controversy, in which the architect 
or engineer must exercise his judgment under adverse 
conditions, the result of which frequently leads to em- 
barrassment and regret. When these words appear most 
contractors invite bids from everybody. Naturally, the 
prices vary widely according to the respective values. It 
then becomes necessary to investigate the merits of each 
article carefully, to avoid being victimised if some of the 
other and cheaper makes are approved. This places quite 
a responsibility on the architect or engineer, and, as a 
result, the client seldom gets what he thinks he is paying 
for. It also places the maker of the high grade material 
at a disadvantage, because he is forced into competition 
with a cheaper grade, which he would not voluntarily 
attempt to compete with under other circumstances. 

The best that can be said for specifying ‘“‘ or equal ”’ 
is, as one architect said: “It is a poor attempt on the 
part of the specification writer to protect a client against 
monopoly, or else it shows that the architect himself is 
not sure of exactly what he wants.’ Often it is used as a 
means to smooth the ruffled feelings of some of the manu- 
facturers who were not mentioned ; again, it is done with 
the idea that those specified will not be tempted to “‘ boost 
the price,” or leave the impression that the specification 
writer is “sold out”? to one or more of the concerns 
specified. 

The architect or engineer is a specialist who is supposed 
to have all the technical knowledge required to build and 
equip a building to meet the requirements for which it is 
to be built. If the client had the technical knowledge, 
experience, and organisation to carry on the project, then 
he would not call in specialists to perform the operation. 

Most clients tell such professional specialists how much 
money they can afford to put into the building at the 
very beginning ; they know how big it is to be, what they 
want to do with it, and finally decide whether or not to go 
ahead with it, depending on the advice they receive from 
the specialists as to the possibility of the thing being done 
for the money available. The architect or engineer then 
and there must make up his mind as to the quality of 
material and the standard of price values to be used 
throughout the construction. It is unfair to the contractor, 
manufacturer, and to the client to specify high grade, high 
priced material for a job when it has already been settled 
that medium grade or the cheapest grade of material must 
be used. 
| It is unfair to the contractor because it wastes his time 
getting a lot of useless figures together. 

It is unfair to the manufacturer because he has to waste 
his time making up figures under the deception that his 
bid will receive favourable consideration. 

It is unfair to the client, who gains the impression from 

reading the specifications that he will obtain the high 
grade material he is familiar with under the well-known 
trade names appearing in the specifications. It is only 
when it is too late to do any good that he fully understands 
how far the quality and service he anticipated may depart 
from the standards named in the specifications when those 
two little words “ or equal ”’ are added. 
The architect or engineer, while he may be justified in 
trying to cover himself from an attempt to ‘‘ boost prices,”’ 
| because certain materials are specified, need seldom fear 
that such an attempt will be made by the makers of high 
grade materials. It is only when he has to use the cheaper 
grades that he has to ‘‘ watch his step.’ High grade 
. ae of all kinds have an established market value, 
and such prices are usually so well known that they are 
used by everybody as a comparison when cheaper grades 
ate contemplated. 


Every competent and experienced architect and engineer 
has well defined ideas of the respective values of the various 
makes of similar materials and apparatus. In addition, 
he knows the respective business methods and the kind of 
service rendered by the makers. Because he knows these 
things is one of the most important reasons why he is 
commissioned to do the work. . Hence, knowing as. he 
does which one will give his client the best value for his 
money, why not specify that particular make and eliminate 
doubt ? Should it be deemed advisable to permit bids 
to be received on other makes, a clause like the following 
will cover the situation much better than to add “or 
equal,” and will also give a more distinct analysis of the 
respective values of the various units than could be deter- 
mined when hidden away in a lump bid on the entire 
equipment, thus : 

“ The material (or apparatus) herein specified denotes 
the standard of quality and capacity desired. Other 
makes may be quoted on, but bidders must state what will 
be the difference in price if another make than the one 
specified is used.” 

Usually the difference in price is so small that it repre- 
sents a mere fraction of one per cent. on the whole contract, 
and when covered in this manner makes it much easier for 
the architect or engineer to induce his client to put in the 
grade or make of material he desires, even at some additional 
cost. 

As the quality of the material, the size, the amount 
required, the capacity, the finish or the efficiency of every 
piece or part of everything going into a building must be 
determined some time, either before the contract is let 
or during the progress of the work, it is much better to 
decide all such details beforehand than afterward. One 
may feel he is greatly pressed for time to complete the 
plans and specifications and has not the time to look up 
the respective merits of two or more articles, but the 
pressure at that time is nothing like the pressure that will 
be brought to bear if the decision is deferred until the time 
arrives when the material or equipment is to be installed. 
There is no escape from the decision at some time, so why 
invite trouble by deferring a decision behind the use of the 
words ‘“‘or equal’’? Decide at once. Make it definite 
and stand back of such decision when once made. 


SANDBACH.—The tender of Messrs. George Edwards and Co., 
of Alsager, has been accepted by the Urban District Council, 
for the erection of six houses on Crewe Road, at £478 per house. 
Plans by Mr. J. R. Price, surveyor to the Council. 

Sranam Harsour.—The Urban District Council have received 
sanction from the Ministry of Health to pay the £75 subsidy in 
respect of 61 houses to be erected by the Londonderry Collieries, 
Ltd., at Dawdon. 

SrepGELEY Urban District Council have accepted the tender 
£36,630 3s., of Messrs. Hussey, Egan & Pickmere, of Corporation 
Street, Birmingham, for works in connection with the sewage 
scheme. 

SxeGBy.—The Blackwell Colliery Co., Ltd., are erecting about 
106 houses at Stanton Hill, and in the circumstances the Notts 
County Education Committee have decided to provide a school 
for about 300 children. 

SottnuLy.—A fund is being raised for the erection of a 
library at Solihull School. 

SoutrHam.—A site at Southam has been acquired by the 
Warwick County Education Committee for the erection of a 
central school. 

SrouRBRIDGE.—Worcester County Education Committee have 
decided that the new secondary school for girls at Stourbridge 
shall be of the pavilion type and on the site of the old cricket 
field in Junction Road. 

Sr. Pancras.—The Borough Council have authorised the 
architect to prepare plans for rehousing the people to be dis- 
placed by the Somers Town slum clearance scheme. 


OssETt.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a loan of 
£3,925 for the conversion of Croft House into education offices, 
etc.—Plans passed: 4 houses, Leeds Road, for Messrs. Craw- 
shaw & Warburton, Ltd. 
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Barnes.—The Board of Education have approved the plans 
of the secondary school for boys to be erected by the Surrey 
Education Committee. 


‘BaRNSLEY.—In connection with the new town hall scheme, 
the special committee now recommend communicating with 
Messrs. Briggs & Thorneley, the designers of the Wallasey 
Town Hall.—A loan sanction for £14,157 is to be sought for the 
erection of Wilthorpe Council school.—Sanction is to be sought 
for a loan of £12,100 for the erection of a block of classrooms 
in connection with the proposed extension of the Barnsley 
Grammar School. —The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a 
loan of £78,000 for the erection of 140 houses on the Pontefract 
Road site. 

BrprorpD.—The Corporation have passed plans of the war 
memorial hall, Bedford School, for Messrs. Mione and Phipps. 

Botron.—The Trustees of the Congregational Church at Wigan 
Road are proposing to erect new Sunday schools. The plans 
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are to be prepared by Messrs. Ormrod, Pomeroy and Foy, 
architects, of 21 Acresfield, Bolton, and provide for one storey 
brick building, containing assembly hall and classrooms, electric 
light and central heating installations, estimated to cost £8,000. 
The contracts are not let. 

BRADFORD.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a loan 
of £57,755 for the erection of 130 houses on the Lower Grange 
Estate.—A site at Gain Lane, Thornbury, is being purchased, 
and the city architect has prepared a scheme showing that 
74 houses can be erected.—The city engineer is recommended to 
proceed with the erection of 180 houses of the Wild steel framed 
type at Thornton.—The city architect is to prepare plans for 
alterations at certain elementary schools.—The city engineer 
is negotiating for a site at Thornton for the erection of a new 
grammar school.—Preliminary plans have been prepared for 
baths to be erected at Thornton. ; 

BuckLanpd.—Devon Education Committee have concluded 
that a new school is necessary at Buckland-in-the-Moor. 

CaDISHEAD.—The parishioners of St. Mary’s have a scheme 
on hand for the erection of a new edifice. The preparation of 
plans are in the hands of Mr. R. Martin, diocesan architect, . of 
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No. 90 Deansgate, Manchester, and provision is being mad 
a stone church. No contracts are placed. 

_ CHESTERFIELD.—Mesgsrs. John Smith’s Tadcaster Brew 
Co. Ltd., High Street, Tadcaster, are to make improveme 
to the ‘‘ Commercial Hotel ’’ on the junction of Vicar Lane ; | 
South Street, Chesterfield, where the Town Council propose to 
round off a dangerous corner. The plans are being prepared 
in the architects’ department at the brewery offices. No con. 
tracts are placed, oe eh 

CRoyDoN.—Plans passed: 225 houses at Keston, Harcourt. 
Kenmore, Curzon and Ramsey Roads, for Mr. R. B. Manser ; 36 
houses, Midhurst Avenue, for Mr. J. Mildmay ; additions, Bee. 
hive public house, Woodside, for Messrs. W. Akers and Co. 
alterations and additions, The Greyhound, High Street, for Mr, 
H. Macintosh; extension of furniture store, Old Palace Road, for 
Messrs. Pickfords, Ltd. ; 6 houses, Mitcham Road, for Messrs. E, 
Evans and Sons; 4 houses, Addiscombe Road, for Messrs. 


Paish, Tyler and Crump; 35 houses, Waddon Road, for Mr 
H. G. Palmer; 7 houses, Penrith Road, for Mr. L. A. Culliford 
9 houses, Shirley Road, for Mr. P. Richardson ; 74 houses, South 
brook Road, for Mr. 8. H. Laver; 8 houses, Purley Way, fo 
Mr. T. E. McCollock; 4 houses, Norbury Court Road, for - 

J. Mildmay ; additions, Scientist Church, Dingwall Road, fo 
Mr. W. B. Sinclair; 8 houses, Nottingham Road, for Messrs 
C. H. Gibson, Ltd. ; new class rooms, Old Palace Road, for Sister 


of the Church. pee 
Dorxina.—A site in London Road has now been suggested fo 
the erection by the Surrey Education Committee of a secondar 
school. = 
Epsom.—Sketch plans have been prepared by the Surre} 
Education Committee for a secondary school for girls. Accom 
modation is to be provided for 305 pupils, with possibility 0 
enlargement by one hundred places. The cost is estimated a 
£32,000. 4 
Fiint.—New shop premises are proposed to be erected 2 
Pentre by the Flint and Oakenholt Co-operative Society, con) 
sisting of one storey of brick construction, with artificial ston 
dressings and a slated roof. Plate glass windows and leade 
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CONCRETE {66 KING” PLASTER 
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Partitions, External Walls, Ceilings, Roofs, efe. 


‘FERRO GLASS” PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
“KING” CONCRETE GLAZING BARS 


TD 181 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
1% A. K | N C C 0. Ly Britannia Buildings, LEEDS 
* Tel.: City 2218 and City 2219 and Leeds 22712 

& g Salmon Pastures Yard, Attercliffe Rd., SHEFFIELD 


Bangor Wharf, Cumberland Road, BRISTOL 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


at the British Empire Exhibition 
WEMBLEY 


Bay 18, Avenues 4 & 5 
PALACE OF HOUSING 
AND TRANSPORT 


We shall welcome a visit 


from you or your clients 


Working installations can be seen at our London Showrooms 


NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY 


LIMITED. 


| Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms : 439 & 441 Oxford Street, W.1. 


Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: ‘* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone : Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: “* Idealrad, London.’ 
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lights are to be installed. Plans by Mr. W. B. Edwards, B.Arch., 
A.R.I.B.A., architect, of Halkyn Street, Flint. 

FRIMLEY.—Surrey Education Committee have decided to 
purchase a site on the Watchetts estate for the erection of a 
secondary school. 

GLAscow.—It is suggested that the Housing Committee should 
consider the possibility of forthwith erecting 500 blocks, each of 
four three-apartment tenements of the form of composite con- 
struction carried out at Langlands, namely, timber and breeze 
blocks, rougheast, on sites to be selected.—It is also suggested 
that the committee should consider the purchase of the Hundred 
Acre Hill with a view to erecting tenements for slum clearance 
schemes. Ca) 

GopALMiIne.—Surrey Education Committee are negotiating 
for a site of eight acres at Holloway Hill for the erection of 
a secondary school. fs 

GOLBORNE.—The War Memorial Committee have placed the 
contract for the erection of the war memorial with Messrs. 
J. and H. Patteson, sculptors, etc., 96 Oxford Road, Manchester. 
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Havercrort.—A school for 350 children at Havercroft-with.. 
Cold Heindley is to be- erected at a cost of £10,500 by the West. 
Riding Education Committee. 

Haw.ry.—The Ministry of Health have sanctioned the 
proposal of the Devon County Council to provide additional 
accommodation at Hawley Sanatorium, Barnstaple, at a cost 
of £2,000. | 

KERESLEY.— Warwick county architect has prepared plans for | 
a school for 300 children to be erected at Keresley. 

Kineston.—The governors of the Kingston Grammar School 
have in view proposals for the erection of additional classrooms, 
assembly hall and cloak rooms, estimated to involve an outlay of | 
£13,000. 

MaLvERN.—Worcester County Education Committee have 
decided that a secondary school should be provided at Malvern | 
as soon as possible. | 

MANSFIELD.—The tender of Mr. F. C. Chester, Wells Road, | 
Nottingham, has been accepted, subject to the approval of the 


| 


Ministry of Health, by the Blackwell Rural District Council, 


HARECOMBE MANOR: THE HALL. Deane & BRaAapDpDELL, Architects. 


GUILDFORD.—The governors of the Guildford Grammar 
School are preparing a scheme for the erection of a block of 
classrooms to replace temporary accommodation. 

GUISELEY.—West Riding Education Committee propose the 
erection of a school for 490 at Guiseley, the estimated cost being 
£24,000. 

HacknrEy.—The Housing Committee of the Borough Council 
propose the purchase of sites at Southwold Road and Mount 
Pleasant Hill, for the erection of 12 blocks of 3 storey flats.— 
The purchase of a site at Stamford Hill, at a cost of £4,250 is 
recommended for the erection of an electricity sub-station.— 
Plans passed: petrol station and stores on site of 122 and 124 
Mare Street, for Messrs. A. Bluston and Sons ; 5 houses, Portland 
Avenue, for Messrs. Dome and Landsman ; factory additions, 
Amhurst Works, Northwald Road, for Messrs. W. Shurmur and 
Sons ; additions, White Hart Hotel, Tenple Mills, for Messrs. 
Coussmaker and Armstrong; 18 shops and flats, Clapton 
Common and Stamford Hill, for Messrs. D. Morris and Sons, 
Ltd. 

HALESOWEN.—The governors of the Halesowen Grammar 
School have prepared plans for extensions. 


90 houses at Shirebrook, and 40 houses at South Normanton t 
the plans of Mr. A. H. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., architect, of No 
Union Street, Mansfield. 


for the erection of 40 houses at Blackwell, 40 houses at ' 


Mitrorp.—The Surrey County Architect has now prepared de 
tailed plans for the new county sanatorium to be erected a 
Milford, and the County Council have decided to invite tender 
when the Ministry of Health have given their sanction. 

MircHam.—Sketch plans have been prepared by the Surre 
County Architect for the new secondary school for girls a 
Mitcham. The cost is estimated at £32,450, and the accom 
modation is for 300, the plans being designed to permit of an easy 
enlargement to 400 places when necessary. | 

Newport (I.W.).—The borough surveyor has prepared plans 
for 24 houses on the Albany Road site. 

NortTHFLEET.—The Urban District Council have decided to 
proceed with a scheme for the erection of 76 houses on the 
Northfleet House estate. 

OxtED.—Surrey Education Committee have now agreed as to 
terms of purchase of a site in Blue House Lane for the erection of | 
a secondary school for Oxted. 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineers 
KAHN SYSTEM 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION —IT IS PERMANENT, 
FIREPROOF AND ELIMINATES MAINTENANCE CHARGES. 


THERE IS A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN ENGAGING A FIRM 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS WITH A LARGE 
STAFF OF EXPERT DESIGNERS AND WITH MANY THOU- 
SANDS OF SUCCESSFUL CONSTRUCTIONS§STO ITS CREDIT. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


; 22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


Although—with the growth of better an- 
derstanding and mutual trust between 
Nation and Nation—the passion for mere 
brutal dominance is passing; yet it would 
be idle to deny that a lawful desire for 
Power in a Nation (no fess than in an in- 
dividual) contributes largely, and has-af- 
ways ccntributed, to human progress and 
civilisation. 
o * 

From the mighty forces of the past our 
present civilisation has reaped its store. 
From our modern forces of Industry, 
Commerce, and Scientific Attainment, 
future generations will garner a rich 
harvest. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.” 


: ; “To Try many Things means 
S| Power —To Finish a Few is 
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Preston.—Messrs. T. Croft and Sons, Ltd., contractors, 
Blackpool Road, Preston, have the work in hand for the erection 
of additional accommodation to the Club House of the 55th 
Division Association (Preston Branch), 26 Lord Street, Tithe- 
barn Street, Preston. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
F. Howarth, architect, Lune Street, Preston, and includes a 
large billiard hall and concert room. 

ReEIGATE.—At the request of the governors of the Reigate 
Grammar School the Surrey County Architect has prepared 
sketch plans providing additional classroom accommodation for 
90 pupils, library and sanitary accommodation, at an estimated 
cost of £4,325. Heating improvements will be necessary, at a 
cost of about £440. 

RocHDALE.—Plans have been approved by the Licensing 
Justices for the improvement of the “ Printers’ Arms.” at 
Belfield. Mr. C. W. Highfie'd, the Brewery’s architect, is in 
charge of the schem>. 

RoTHERHAM.—The Corporation architect has been instructed 
to prepare plans for 27 houses on the Doncaster Road site.— 
The Ministry of Health have sanctioned a loan of £254,000 for 
the erection of 500 houses at East Dene.—An elementary school 
is to be erected at Thorpe Hesley to accommodate 500 children 
and so designed as to be capable of easy enlargement.—Plans 
passed: 6 houses, Lister Street, for Mr. A. Thompson; re- 
building premises in College Street, for Messrs. Arthur Davy & 
Sons, Ltd., with cafés on ground and first floors; 3 shops and 
offices above, Doncaster Gate, for Mr. W. Cooper; hall and 
institute, Eastwood, for Miners’ Welfare Committee. 

Royton.—Plans have been approved for an extension to the 
Belgian mills, at Blackshaw Lane. Architect, Mr. E. 8. England, 
A.R.I.B.A., No. 12 Clegg Street, Oldham. Contracts are not 
yet placed. 

Surton CoLpFIELD.—Warwick County Education Committee 
recommend the compulsory acquisition of the Beeches estate as a 
site for a High School for Sutton Coldfield. 

SwanseA.—A special committee of the Corporation are to 
further consider the question of municipal buildings, the architect 
now having reported as to his findings concerning the three 
trial holes dug at Victoria Park.—The Borough Estate Agent 
has prepared a plan showing the lay-out of land at Town Hill 
for the erection of 250 houses.—The British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society have a proposal for a sailors’ home and institute in 
Victoria Road.—Land is to be obtained for the enlargement 
of the Cable Elementary School.—Another hundred houses are 
to be subsidised.—The Borough Architect has prepared a scheme 
for the erection of 80 houses on the Morriston site.-—The 
Libraries Committee have inspected sites at Landore and 
Llansamlet suitable for the erection of branch libraries. 

Surron.—Sketch plans have been prepared by the Surrey 
County Architect for the new secondary school for boys at 
Sutton, providing accommodation for 410 pupils, at an estimated 
cost of £39,130. The plans are now being considered by the 
school governors. 

THORNE.—An elementary school for 1,000 children is to be 
provided by the West Riding Education Committee at Moorends, 
at a cost of £30,000. 

THurRNscoE.—An additional school for 500 is to be erected at 
Taurnscoe by: the West Riding Education Committee at a cost 
of £15,000. : 

Truro.—The G.W.R. Housing Society have prepared plans 
for 36 houses at Green Lane. 

Urmston.—A new handsome building is shortly to be erected 
on a site at Davyhulme, for the Barton upon Irwell Board of 
Guardians, who has a project in hand for the erection of a new 
hospital with accommodation for 300 beds, which can be increased 
to 500 beds when it becomes necessary. The plans are by Messrs. 
Elcock and Sutcliffe, architects, of London, whose design was 
accepted after competition. The site is nearly 30 acres in extent 
and is adjacent to the golf links. A children’s and maternity 
block is provided for in the scheme. No contracts are placed. 

Warwick.—A billiard room is to be erected by the Labour 
Club in Barrack Street.—Extensions are to be carried out at the 
Warwick Laundry. 


Trade Note. 


Messrs. Topping & Leggat, chimney builders, boiler setting 
engineers and general contractors, inform us that, owing to an 
increased volume of business, they are removing this week to 
more commodious offices at 11 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
8.W.1. Their telephone number will be in future Victoria 5747. 


The annual dinner of the Engineers’ Club will be held on 
Friday, October 23, 1925, at the Savoy Hotel, when the.Rt. Hon. 
Winston 8. Churchill, M.P., Chancellor of the Exchequer, will be 
the guest of the Club. 
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The General Electric Co., Ltd. 


The above company will hold their annual general méeting 


at noon on Wednesday, July 8 next, at Magnet House, Kings. — 


way, London, W.C.2. The report,-we understand, is of a very 
satisfactory nature. The works have been fully employed, 

The company’s overseas branches.in Australia and South Africa 
have shown a definite improvement. In China, Argentine and 


India local conditions continue to make commercial activities — 


difficult. The expansion of business on the part of the company 
has enabled them to provide additional employment, the 
number working now amounting to over eighteen thousand. 
The programme of the meeting will include the transaction of 
the business of an ordinary general meeting. The receiving 
and adopting of accounts, the reports of directors and auditors, 
the declaration of a dividend, the election of directors, &c. 


Complete Solution of Smoke Problem. 


The gasworks provide the complete solution to the pressing 
problem of smoke abolition. There is no need to seek for 
smokeless fuels. This important fact is demonstrated beyond 
any doubt by the comprehensive and interesting coke exhibit 
arranged by The Gas Light & Coke Co. at Wembley’ 

The uses and advantages of gas for fuel in home and factory 
are becoming more and more widely known and appreciated, 
both at home and abroad. But how many people realise that, 
with ordinary properly graded gasworks coke, they can get 
a cheerful, glowing, open fire; a fire that will readily light 
without the aid of coal; gives off no smoke; can be completely 
ventilated if the chimney has an ordinary up-draught. ; 

In their coke exhibit also The Gas Light & Coke Co. are 
showing how easy it is to dispense once and for ever with that 
coal-devouring, work and dirt-creating horror, the kitchen coal 
range, by substituting for it (in addition to the indispensable 
gas cooker) an independent coke-fired boiler to provide the hot 
water supply for the household; warm the kitchen when 
necessary; and act as a crematorium for its rubbish. (This 
can be supplemented, if desired, by a gas water heater for use 
in hot weather.) The exhibit contains samples of various types 
of efficient independent coke-fired hot water appliances, from 
which the householder can select that which best suits his 
requirements. These boilers are easily connected to the 
existing circulation at moderate cost, and are very cheap to 
run. The exhibit also shows how radiators for warming halls 
and corridors or helping to heat very large reception rooms can 
be connected to the hot water circulation from these coke-fired 
boilers. : 

What is true of the domestic smoke problem is true also of 
the industrial. Coke firing for steam boilers of every description 
has been proved to be not only practicable but economical. 
A model of a coke-fired steam boiler, as used at several of the 
most important electric power stations, is also shown at the 
Exhibition, and details of the patent “sandwich” system of 
coke-firing are also demonstrated, which has cured the smoke 
trouble and saved money on a large number of steam boilers in 
many important power houses, including the electric generating 
station of the London County Council tramways at Greenwich, 
and also at the Deptford power station of the London Electric 
Supply Corporation. e 
Bideford Bridge. a 

This famous bridge, which has 24 arches, and dates 
from the fourteenth century, has now been reconstructed 
at a cost of £40,000. The bridge trustees have received 
grants towards the work from the Ministry of Transport 
and the Devon County Council. The firm of engineer 
consulted in the matter were Sir Douglas Fox and Partners, 
and the contract was fulfilled by the British Constructio n 
Co., of London. a 

The alterations include the rebuilding of the cutwaters, 
cutting out and renewing decayed masonry in the piers, 
and reconstructing the whole bridge above the top of the 
old arches, which were carefully preserved, repaired, 
grouted with cement, and repointed. A stone parapet 
has been substituted in place of the incongruous cast-iron 
parapet which formed part of the work carried out m 
1864. The bridge has been increased by 7 feet in width, 
the widening being accomplished by means of girders and 
corbels and the whole of the new work has been carried 
out in reinforced concrete. The surface of the roadway 
has been finished with lithocrete. The parapets are of 
Pennant stone with Forest of Dean stone dressings, the 
whole being reinforced with steel. 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING. 


CURVED HY-RIB IS PARTICULARLY ECONOMICAL AS IT ENTIRELY 
ELIMINATES THE HEAVY COST OF CIRCULAR FORMS. 


OUR WORKS ARE EQUIPPED WITH SPECIAL ROLLS TO BEND HY-RIB. THE SHOP 
BENDING INSURES ABSOLUTE ACCURACY AND SMOOTHNESS OF CURVE AND 
AVOIDS THE NECESSITY OF EXPENSIVE SPECIAL LABOUR ON THE SITE. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


2° athe 

= It is becoming increasingly common practice 
for architects to be consulted upon the 
internal fittings of a building—particularly the 
electrical installation. 

This is only right, for the architect is gener- 
ally best in the position to advise how his 
scheme shall be carried through to the smallest 


detail, 
* x * 


During the few short years in which Crabtree products 
have attained a distinctive position in the Electrical 
Industry, we have asked no favours, but have simply given 
of our best in inspiration and research—in sincere quality 
and tested efficiency—products of Craftsmanship that set 
a seal of excellence onjeach installation. 


‘Craftsmen in Switches.’’ 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :-— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


a 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARMTHORPE, YORKS.—January 9.—For erection of a 
pair of houses in Cowhouse Lane, Armthorpe. Applications, 
Mr. W. R. Crabtree, Union Offices, Nether Hall, Doncaster. 

BEACONSFIELD.—January 9.—Erection of a post office 
and telephone exchange at Beaconsfield, Bucks. Applications to 
the Postmaster, Beaconsfield, and Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit 
£1 ls. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
etc.). 

BOGNOR.—January 12.—For erection of 24 cottages on 
their housing site off Sheepwash Lane. Applications, The 
Surveyor, High Street, Bognor, on deposit of £2 2s. 

BRIGHOUSE.—January 8.—Alterations to the Post Office, 
Brighouse, Yorks. Applications, Brighouse Post Office and The 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. (Cheques payable to 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.). 

CAMBRIDGE.—January 3.—For erection, in ordinary or 
special forms of concrete construction, of about 30 houses of 
non-parlour type in Kings and Selwyn Roads. Apply to Mr. 
C. H. Kemp, town clerk, Guildhall, Cambridge. Deposit £2 2s. 

CARK-IN-CARTMEL.—For erection of dwelling house at 
Cark-in-Cartmel. Applications, Messrs. Pain and Charles 
Blease, architects, 51 North John Street, Liverpool. 


CONGLETON.—January 10.—For the erection of an elemen-: 


tary school for 600 scholars at New Street, Congleton. Mr. J. H. 
Walters, architect, Moody Street, Congleton. Deposit £2. 

~ CROYDON.—January 13.—Erection of welfare and school 
clinics and sick nursery buildings upon site in Lodge Road, 
Croydon. The Office of the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 
Deposit of £3 3s. : 

CUDWORTH.—January 9.—For erection of 36 houses of 
non-parlour type on their Sidcop housing estate, also for roads 
and sewers. Mr. J. A. Haigh, engineer and surveyor, Barnsley 
Road, Cudworth. Deposit £3. 

DARLINGTON.—January 15.—Erection of an elementary 
school on a site adjoining Bates Avenue and Stooperdale Avenue, 
Cockerton, Darlington. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Darlington. Deposit £2 2s. 

DUBLIN.—January 7.—Weigh House—For the erection of 
a weigh house at Chancery Street, Dublin. The City Treasurer, 
Exchange Buildings, Lord Edward Street, Dublin. Deposit £1. 

EASTLEIGH, HANTS.—January 27.—For the erection of 
58 houses, being first instalment of a scheme for 220 houses 
on the Council's housing site, Winchester Road, Eastleigh. 
The Surveyor, Offices of the Council, Leigh Road, Eastleigh. 

GATESHEAD.—For the erection of Primitive Methodist 
Church, Whitehall Road, Gateshead. Send names to Messrs. 
Davidson, Son and Sherwood, architects, 14 Rectory Drive, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GLASTONBURY.—January 17.—For erection of 16 houses 
on the Butt Close housing site. The Borough Surveyor, High 
Street, Glastonbury. 
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GRIMSBY.—January 5.—For alterations and additions to 
the male vagrant wards at their Scartho Road Institution, — 
Mr. Wells, architect, Prudential Chambers, Victoria Street, — 


Grimsby. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—January 2.—Houses—For (a) the 
several trades required in the erection of 12 non-parlour type 
houses in four blocks; (6) the supply of about 378 yards of 
3 in. cast-iron water pipes, together with the necessary valves, 


fire hydrants, etc. ; (c) laying and jointing (including excavation) 


of the above pipes from Mytholm Church to Eaves estate ; 
(d) street making and laying of sewers, for the Hebden Bridge 
Urban District Council. 

KEIGHLEY.—January 5.—For various trades, alterations to 
the slipper baths at the Municipal Baths, Albert Street, Keighley. 
The Borough Architect, Town Hall, Keighley, upon deposit of 
eas; 

LEOMINSTER.—January 12.—For the construction of 28 


non-parlour type houses on the Caswall Fields site. The Borough — 


Surveyor’s Office by appointment. 


LLANDUDNO.—January 7.—For alterations to the Post 


Office, Llandudno. Llandudno Post Office and The Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W.1, on payment of £1 ls. 

LONDON, E.—January 5.—For erection of a Customs 
waterguard office at King George V Dock Pierhead, London, E. 


The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 


Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. 

MANCHESTER.—January 8.—For the erection of bandstands 
at Cringle Fields, Levenshulme, and Debdale Park, Gorton. 
The City Architect, Town Hall. Deposit 10s. 6d. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—January 10.—For building new | 


lavatory, etc., at the Merthyr General Hospital. The Architect's 
Office, 112 High Street. ; 


PELYNT, CORNWALL.—January 3.—For the erection of | 


two semi-detached houses at Pelynt, near Tregarrick. Applica- 
tions, Mr. Searle, Tregarrick. 

PORT TALBOT.—January 12.—For pavilion at Talbot 
Memorial Park. Mr. J. Roderick, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Aberavon. pn 

RAMSGATE.—January 7.—For certain alterations to 17 
High Street, Ramsgate, with a view to converting the premises 
into showrooms, for the Gas and Water Committee. Mr. W. 
Everard Healey, architect, 
£2 2s. deposit. 

SHEFFIELD.—January 5.—For the erection of four houses 
at Lodge Moor, adjacent to the City Hospital. Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards, city architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. Deposit of £2. 


SHEFFIELD.—January 12.—For erection of new buildings 


at the Firth Park Secondary School for Boys, Barnsley Road. 
Applications to Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., city architect, 
Town Hall, Sheffield, with deposit of £2. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—January 5.—For the erection and 


completion of a house and works incidental thereto at the Jones’ 


Memorial Recreation Ground. Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engi- 


neer, Municipal Buildings, Southend-on-Sea. Deposit £2. — 
STALYBRIDGE.—January 5.—For the erection and com 
pletion of the superstructure required at the proposed Hartshead 
power station, Stalybridge, and including concrete foundation 
in No, 2 turbine beds, economiser brickwork setting, ete. For- 
ward names to Messrs. W. H. George & Son, architects, 7 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Deposit of £1 1s. — 
WALSALL.—January 23.—For the erection of 58 non-parlour 


type houses (in 14 blocks of four, and one block of two), to be 


erected in Guild Avenue and Harden Lane, Blakenall. Mr. J. 
Taylor, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Council House, Walsall. 
Deposit £1. : 


WANDSWORTH.—Dwellings—For the erection of the super- 
structure (foundations have already been put in) of five blocks: 
of dwellings on the East Hill estate at Wandsworth, 8.W. 


Applications to the Architect to the Council, County Hall 
(Room No 3), Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. Deposit £2. 


WELSHPOOL.—For erection of new shops and conversion — 


of outbuildings into new bakery, etc., at Welshpool. The 
Architect’s Department of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Ltd., 1 Balloon Street, Manchester. Deposit £1 1s. 


WOMBWELL.—January 19.—For the erection of 60 type A 
houses on a site situate in King’s Road, Wombwell. Particulars, 
Mr. D. H. Roberts, architect, M.S.A., Park Street, Wombwell. » 


The drawings and specifications may be inspected and forms of 
tender obtained at the office of the architect on payment of £2. 
Contractors will be required to tender for all trades and to com- 
plete the 60 houses within a period of nine months from the 
commencement thereof. 


WYMONDHAM, NORFOLK.—January 10.—Houses—For | 


Mr. W. P. 


erection of ten houses (in pairs) at the Browick site. 
Smith, clerk, Vicar Street, Wymondham. 


119 Grange Road, Ramsgate. | 
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ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, MANTELS, 
CARVING, DECORATING, 
FIBROUS PLASTER WORK. 
STAINED GLASS, £ZO PANELLING. 
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CRAFTS GUILD 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
N°4. 
Brook ST, SAINT PAUL's 
BIRMINGHAM 


Beautify, B’ham 


By Royal 
{ By Roa 
A.M. the King. 


ee for the FIRST PREPARATION 
and POLISHING of all kinds of 


Flooring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufacturers of - RONUK” Sanitary Polish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted to a Polish, 
“RONUK," LTD., Head Office and Works, PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
Manchester Depét : 385 DEANSGATE. 
London Showrooms: 146 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


_ Can be used in a Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

; Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
re PAVITT » dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 


will not tarnish, can be washed. 
Prices and Colour Card from 


% 
T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
= ~ LONDON : W.C.1 
| Trape Mark. Phone: MUSEUM 1280 
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YORK STONE “S!Lex” 
NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
MOSAIC TERRAZZO, 

Sea Sais © © Reb iis 


(HALIFAX) 
65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
S.W.1. 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, rice List on Application. 


xclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrans : ‘‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRicHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of Se From 
for duration of contract .. AS a ae ae £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. aa “a EYE, 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto $e ae oi t% 
Allow for water, ditto. PES e 1% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Ada for every additional 100 feet in area es we a 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height os ie 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, 
1905—the greater of these alternatives ae 


¢th of the above 
fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. Ao 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three teet of a building ae 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations ; £5 ~S say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils “t ee 46 fan say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. =e re me, i 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete a Ae Ke ae 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ac c Ar A we oA 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ate ae ae bc we ae oie 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. ot a are a 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 


In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 45 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities pers prbeatiad 21 fte. 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. ‘: ‘ 13a. ijd. 


Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground evel 2d. 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yard load 23d. 


Q ean and stack old bricks ts ae a AS 
Hack off old plaster 


Usually dropped 
24d. 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o—Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft.tol0ft. Add if tn 


5 ft. 

deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 

cart away .. a wi oe ae 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Phanking and strutting .. 5 ais 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring He as Oe 19 
aa 1to6 1.2.4. Holsting 
ortland cement and ballast .. 45 ore ' 

Concrete in foundations Ae \ s0/0 40,0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. Ae Ae 6e 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ae ae Te 3/0 4/0 2/6 


a et a ae EL eat ne Sn SEC ie te No Se FN 
--Earthenware—, -——Iron——_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. 4 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
£ xtra only for bends, each we ae 2/6 36 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ie 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each 15/0 17/6 45/0 60:0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7—— Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
e Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
» cement mortar .. 587/- 751/- 1072/- 
-—Per Foot Super.—-, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement oF an 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte aa He a6 a aa Ac 9d. 1/0 


a 


7—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis us ae ae td. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement oie me = ste 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and fine whine ie ae cn 1d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add }f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost. . 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 2 6/0 


Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks» ” Per Ft. Run 


ailow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price.. ee ae SA -. td. plus 10% 


Derdie-tate creasing and cement fillets and pointing to 9-ia. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
mer Yard Super. 
lin. l}in. lyin. 2in. Sin. 
Cement and sand .. Pe -- *8/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic .. 45 = ee? 4/9 5/3 6/4 = 
Asphalte es eo ci s21 2 S10 _ — Fr bas 
Tarmac By: ue Be ._ — _ 48 6/6 


MASON. 
-——Per Foot Cube——_, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing Fi a A Pees 3 bi 16,6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. oe ah ee ny 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
ge 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. Ss 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. A Ss x oe te a 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. Ae a 52 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. He aa ve 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. D6 on a 38 2/0 — 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/9 5/10 8/9 
At per square jin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding ar 31/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates Ss an of % oe LOL 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. ate gt o% a a8 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. 1 fin. 
Deal plain-edged \looring As oe An = 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. ere — 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares ae oe os LITO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung : 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
a _ ltin.——{ 3 -——2in.— 
2 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors... 2:0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded 23d. 33d. 4d. 43d. 
Add for each side bead butt Par, 4d, 4d. 44d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much me 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. ae 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. si a Be 5 2/0 — 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ae ae ae aA oor. ee 
ie ——Per Foot Cube——— 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. os 87/0 69 0 53/0 
Addiframped . ofa Be 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed . 240/0 200 '0 160/0 
l}in. lin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each Ae ea its 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 34by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run ne ay 8 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. lfin. lgin. 
Deal shelves or divisions bs os ad 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued Re vermis 1/4 1/6 


Shelves, in oak or mahogany =8 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 

Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2é times value of deal, exclusive of 


polishing 
Sectional Area————— 
Fillets. rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16{m 
Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed Fs .. 2d. 3d. 4hd. 53d. 8d. 103d. 11}$d. 1/1$ 


64d. Od. 11gd. 1/04 1/24 
1/0g 1/14 1/88 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 


Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed ia. 
6 


and fixed Ne Si - — 8d. 10d. 


Fillets, mouldings and frames in oat or mahogany will cost 3 times their valre ia 


deal, exclusive of polishing. 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot ahurd line. 
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“DWRGIX” TRACING 
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Ask yout dealer for a Sample and 
Reyes LE 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


S : a at >. eh 
Drawing by R. W. Stoddart, A.R.I.B.A. Wanlockhead Church, Dumfries. 


UILDINGS in the most wind-swept situations and ee en tele pee 
with the most saturated walls are made bone said to be the highest village in 
: . Scotland. The church, situated in 
dry with cement plasterings, when waterproofed by dhe most exposed part of the district, 
one lling into decay owing to 
the addition of ‘PUDLO’ Brand powder. | je he 
ampness and the scour of the 
e e e e th * Th J l J 
When it is not convenient to re-cement the outside, the ” PUDLO’ Paid due ober 
waterproofed cement is applied to the inside faces of the walls. in the new cement “harling” 
The substance of the walls remains damp, but from the ene ek Sa in perfectly 
ss ry walls and counteracted the 
peerment the waterproofed cement dries out, the rooms are aidecwhEA Methrectened’ thé 
one dry for all time. stability of the building. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers :— 


KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD., Ann's Fort, KING’S LYNN. 


“&M,, St. 


22 


Labour only to 


ee Bae 
Barrel Flush 


Sash 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded ——Per Square— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 

or (0) per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. lap with two composition nails 

Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate $e ae es a ES -- 80/0 
— Per Foot ev, SURE P Add for every }in. additionallap .. Pe: Hos a 2/8 
id. ld. +d. 2 Add for copper nails .. ee ee ae Aes aa 2/3 


Labour and Screws only Fixing 
Locks and Furniture—, —Casement— 


a TESS SE | 
Grip Spring 


Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches 


1 


1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 
PLUMBER. 
— —Per cwt.——_——___, 
Flashings 
Soakers Flats and Gutters 
Milled lead and leving 65/6 72/9 76/0 
ie m———Per Foot Run————_, —————— Each ——— 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered 
Nelling Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoolsa Dots 
4a. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 
— —Per Foot Run ——> 
tin. Hn. lin. lfin. lfin. 2in. 3 gin. 4in. 
Lead service e =o 8/8 PBs 2/10) 33/8 4/0 5/2 — — 
Lead waste te ray W/E Suite IU f77 2/0 2/4 2/8% 3/6 — — 
Lead soil .. oe — —_— _ — — -— 6/4 6/1 
a —— Each —~ 
Egg Joints oN a AES 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 
Branch joints ee So) Alf) 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 
Indiarubber joints .e a _ 3/0 3/0 — _— _ 
Stop ends .. SS -. Od 1/0 1/3 V/9- Zio "2/6 — — 
Bends a is -_ — —_ — 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/3 
Beaded enda és Sp te tees — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _ 
Single tacks 3 <= _ lld. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/3 
Double tacks . — L/2'- LiS— a4 LB. S27 SSit 
Braas slievea oa -— — — —_ — 7/38 8/8 13/2 14/8 
Lead traps % ._ —_ — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/ 26/1 
Boiler screws a yrs 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/3 —_— — — 
Bib cocks .. bes a )0. 916) 23/6 — — —_ = _— 
Stop cocks = - 9/9 12/8 17/38 30/0 44/0 100/0 — —_ 
Ball cocks oe .. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — 
Wire balloons i — — — — 9d. _ 1/3 
: -—-Per Foot Run— 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes .. on ate a Ae 2in. 4in. 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 
caulked joints .. Be Ai nid OF “a 2/0 3/0 
Extra for bends each 7/6 11/2 
Hxtra forjunctions .. each 11/11 18/4 


Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails | 
Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails a 4 roe 
Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers ae 


Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed — ee 
with two galv. iron nails 


Add for vertical work ee = Sele Sete Ae Pes a 
Add for circular on face in elevation ae es ba ne es 
Add for circular on plan, according to radius a As Ar a 
Add ior circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radiui 


o- o- oe o-* on - 


Per Foot Run 


Cuttings—Eaves ae ate re -. Equal 1 foot sw 


Edges and abutments 


By 


a Pat -- Equal} foot super. 
Ridge tiling .. & ah a Se ae oe 2/¢e oa 
Fixing soakers a as oF a aa an 7d. perdozen 


$$$ eee 
SMITH AND FOUNDER. 


Upto ‘Above 
1st Floor 1st Floor 
Rolled steel joists ne te Res = ae 16/6 18/6 
Oompound girders = au a te i 19/6 21/6 | 
Stanchions ah = & a = ue 21/6 23/6 
Cast-iron columns Be Be oe: = os 16/6 18/6 


Light Medium Heavy 


Steel roof trusses Ss a a Re, we S2/6 30/0 27/6 
Chimney bars... a ae Re ea Ret 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Tie rods and ring bolts .. es as Pe Sma veh) 45/0 42/6 
Bolts and nuts .. aa a oF es -- 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Handrail and balusters .. a oS 83 se) poVO 50/0 48/0 
Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. ae oe 2210 21/6 21/0 


ESE Eee eee 
7-—Per Foot Run— 


Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
Pipes fixed with pipe nails a ae a Se ABC}, 1/1 1/6 
Bends or shoes, each_.. 2 tee i: os 1/6 2/0 2/9 
Junctions, each .. = ne oe = Re okie Ais} 3/0 4/0 
. 4in. bin. 6in. 
Gutters fixed with brackets .. ey ee pete bp’ 1/6 1/10 
Outlets and angles A Be es asi sar LO 2/6 3/1 


Stop ends .. ae Es 2 ey us Rae liye G 1/0 1/1 


T. C. Jones « Co: ita. | 


LIGHT STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
STEEL FRAMED CORRUGATED IRON 
OR ASBESTOS SHEETED BUILDINGS 


SHEPHERD’S BUSH, W.12. 


Telegrams : 
Ironoxid, L. M. & S. Rly. 
Shepherds, London. 


WOOD LANE, 


Private Sidings : Telephone : 
Park 6540 


G. W. Rly. Priv. Exchange Branch. 


Spectalities : | 


ROOF PRINCIPALS 
ARCHED RIBS 
LATTICE GIRDERS 
STEEL STAIRCASES 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Estimates submitted to our own or Architects’ Designs. 


Inspection of our well-equipped Workshops and 
comprehensive Stock of Steel Sections cordially invited. 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


tCo. em 


Ink 
S.E. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


ROOFED WITH CG | 
PATENT VULGANITE fly 2 | 
ROOFING % 6 
~~ 
NE of the many Vulcanite 


1ca 


contracts illustratedabove, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 


From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
are a few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


The First in the Field. 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


‘The Sil 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
Sole 
Manufacturers 
CHARLTON, 
BPHEHREHRHREHREHEEHEEHEHEHEHEEHEEHEEHEHEEESE EE 


Ea 
S 
x 
ae 
sx 
$$ 
© 
O 
YS) 
(x) 
jad 
— 
Q 


mids. 


Vulcanite Dampcourses 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
_PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 


Pyra 


REXILITE DAMPCOURSE 
RELIANCE DAMPCOURSE. 
| ede 5 ool A 


as the 


REST eyen cantare eS 


As permanent 


VU LCANIT | = “LD 


‘BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 \ 
BELFAST WIGAN AND GLASGOW 


24 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 


GAS AND STEAM PIPES. 


—————— Per Foot Kun 


Gas Steam Tubing—-———_, 
fin. jin. jin. jin. lin. Ijin. lin. 2in. 
Tubes and all fittings fixed 
with clips complete .. 10d. l10}$d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 
PLASTERER 


Narrow -—Per Foot Run——~ 
Per Widths Flush 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 


On Walls and UVeilings 


Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 O/1} 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/54 O/2 0/8 O/1k. 0/8 
Do, do. Portland -- 3/7. 0/7 0/24 0/33 O/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s -- 4/0 0/8 0/23 0/33 O/2 <0,9 
Sawn lathing aa A a SAW Rar 20/8: — _ —_ —_ 
Metal lathing Aes as “5 -- 1/10 0/8 — —_ — — 
Screeding in Portland .. aes -- 2/1 0/44 — — _ — 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Moulding in plaster. . AS 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to §rd of 
Do. do, Portland 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of 
Do. do. fibrous.. od 0/3 moulding moulding 
Partitions -——Per Yard Super.—— 
2in. 24in. 3in. 
Coacrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering 5/0 5/6 6/0 


GLAZING. 


-—Per Foot Super.—— 
Upto From25 From 50 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR, 


Per Yard —_—__, 
Washable Wash and Once pict 
Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
In common colours Pa oe 0/33 05 0/9 or 
In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/5} - 0:10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 11 o/2 


——_————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ——— 


If on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
PAINTING. 


Knot, Stop —Paint Coate— 
and Prime 1 2 3 4 Stain Size Varnish Enamel 
Plain painting on sur- 


face in common 
colours, pst yard 
super 0/8 0/84 1/5 21 2/83 0/6 O/2 Of 1/0 
Do., on tramen’ each: 0/8 O/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 O/10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/5 
Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
Do., onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 O/6 1/10 2/6 
On small pipes or nar- : 
row bands, Per foot 
run .. - 0/0 0/0$ 0/1 0/1$ 0/12 0/0F 0/0$ O/O§ O/eg 
On large pipes or do. do. 0/1 O/1 O/2 0/8 O/84 O/O2 O/0Z O/13 Ofg 
Add to the above prices for the following ree yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Stippled. 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
Per Foot Super — 
4 Wax French 
Polishing 5 a ale a a5 zu 6d 10 


10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft 
Ordinary plate glass glazed as Zz; ae Ly 4/14 4/5 5/0} ee ee 
_ PAPERHANGER. 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. r— Per Pieceo— 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. --Cast Glass—, }in. Wired Metal bar On Haogine oe é is , es sie 
@lioz. 150z. Rolled Rolled in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs ee 2 >. a iy ¥ = 1/10 2/9 
0/73 0/52 0/102 0/72 0/94 0/9} 1/14 2/0 On ceilings rie = of Pa a* a Ss 1/7 2/6 


The above illustration is of Woodcroft Castle, 
Nottinghamshire. 
Wired throughout with Callender ‘ Kaleeco.’ 


The System employs Metal 
Sheathed circular and _ flat 
Rubber Insulated Wires. 
These can either be enamelled 
or supplied with silk or cotton 
braid to harmonise with any 
colour or decorative scheme. 
Architects are invited to write 
for a set of “Kaleeco” Illustrated 
Catalogues. 


Che 


‘Raleeco 
Wiring System 


is of particular interest to 
the Architect as it enables 
him to include Electric 
Lighting in his plans of 
renovation without the pos- 
sibility of damage to the 
antique structure. 

The ‘“Kaleeco”’ Wiring 
System calls for no special 
Switches, Ceiling Roses and 
Fuse Boards. Cutting away 
or removing existing deco- 
rationsis unnecessary, as the 
Wires and Boxes can be 
rapidly fixed on the surface 
with a minimum of trouble. 


% CONSTRUETIO 


ton House. Mic 


January 2, 1925. 
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FOR 


The Architects Printers ||Architectural Castings |ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


By) Excellence, Promptitude. and Ironwork STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


| 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, Send Inquiries te Contractors for the Main Buildings 

Sale Particulars, Reproductions of Ww. A. tema oe hives LTD. France-Britich Exhipition: onaoee 1908. 

ae per Be oe ee LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T., 8.W. 

and Letterpress Printing. MARSHALL & CO. 
Write for Samples and Quotations. Architectural Modellers, O | N E R \ 

‘WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to || Fibrous Plaster & Carton Pierre 
| Manufacturers 
‘SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. ? OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Telepbone No. 136 Hammersmith. 


‘Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 | | S¥LGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W. 
ee ne? 85%. London SHARP BROS. & KNIGHT 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


/' 


Second-hand Theodolites, 
Second-hand Levels, 


thatching & Reed Laying.|.. aggcne”amemonts 
- G. COWELL, SOHAM. CLARKSONS : LONDON, W.c.. 


ARCHITECTS’ STEEL 
IENEVOLENT SOCIETY || ROOF TRUSSES 


Yj 
Y 
Y 


4, 


Protect your 
__ buildings against the weather 
without changing their appearance with 


LA LEGERITE or L’AMELMA 100 4 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


Etab. SAPHIC, 19 Rue Saint 
Roch, PARIS (ler) 


Us 


YU 
My, 


| aitAparay to ee the Soene Ee Staal 20 to 70 feet span rf SC Toe 
the wor lently are urgently needed. aes : h d 

It is hoped that every architect in active Prompt deliveries from stock materials i er ] an. 

‘actice will become a subscriber. LOW PRICES 1 eons 

Unpaid subscriptions for the current year ——_—___—_. i EARRINGDON ine ie 

ill be gratefully received. E Ww SWEET & CO LTD. b 

__W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. oP : LONDON - - ~ - - E.C.4 


(B Dept.) 
Engineers, Fishponds, 
Bristol. 


Cetterin Cc “Jelephone: 
Everything 2) Holborn 261 


“ COATOSTONE’ 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. Any painter can use it, 
PRICE LISTS, Erc., rrom THE MAKERS: 
THE COATOSTONE DECORATION co. 
éa Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.&. 


ATNUINWAUR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 
Hon. Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, W. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
(Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


=== 


WIRE-WORK 


FOR 


| 
} 

} 
, 


"Rolling Shutters 
Ee (ecm inelic alive 
of class, not quali 

but the word ‘Ree 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 


WINDOWS 


LIFTS 
STAIRWAYS 
SKYLIGHTS 
RADIATORS, &c. 


with it the assurance 
: of superior service. 
. “LLUSTRATED 
PRICELIST ON 
“APPLICATION 


f Pe BRABY & Co., L 1D. IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E.8 


. 
NOYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


j BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY. 
tided at Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated (800. Removed to Beddington, 1866, 


PATRONS—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
PaTRONESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDKA, 


(lit 


Ie 


PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G,. = Sole Manufacturers : ‘phone N° : Rickmonp 680. 
3 ancient Asylum maintains and educates Fatherless Girls from all parts of Great Britain. They are admitted between = ARTHUR E GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 
ses of 7 and 10, and at the age of 16 are placed out in pesrecery purete Sites (goal arrange wager oe = Head Office: 
y 80und and healthy. Elections half-yearly in June an ecember, Forms I = 
fices. New Bubeatiters to this old Charity are most earnestly needed. eo , = RADNOR WORKS, TWi CKENHAV. = 
Life Subscription, 2 Votes .. oP ew £10.10 0 Annual mph ed ak base as ne wa a 4 4 2 Branch Offices 3 
D 3 a as 30 56 5 O ‘itto ote} .. “fF aC =q f : 2g 3 
Deaton of 60 aii ses one sum entitles tha donor to the immediate presentation of one child. Fatherless girlie = Syverson asia re = 
algo received and paid for at the rate of £12 12s. per annum, with an entrance fee of £2 2s. pending election, 8G = NC 4 a ; =| 
twise, Cheques crogsed “ Mesars. Hoag. =a BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple 5 kb = = 
enety eat, penkinlly xed re CT acces A Ta i nance sec OU VERIE RISK, Sceretary, ETM MMMM 
4 reet, Stran CG. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEB HOUR. 


Darx oF | NOTES 48 TO KATH PALL 
VagiIaTION | MECHANIC | PAINTER | LABOURER | TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. 9d. 8d. | Grattive Maece nua 
2 || Fixing Mason, 1d. 
ide phot! 1/0% Ae od. | + Spindle Machin’t to 
| Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1817-Apl. 28 1/1¢ 11d. 10d. ; : 
1917-Oct. 3 1/84 1/08 11fd. | ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d 
1918-Jan.11/1 /8}4+124%/1 /OF+124%| 113 +124% previous to to 
1918—July27/1 /5 +12$%/L /2$+123%]1 1k +123 %| 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
: 17 3 only Rate 
1910-Feb.15 1/9 1/6 1/6 | 
1919-May 3| 1/9 1/8 L/S, 231}| saree cere ao 
\e19 Nov.15 1/114 1/104 1/8 ay sden and’ ‘i 
| Fixer of Re- Labourer’s 
1#80-May 1 2 10% 1/11 1/9 J 
19@0-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 |} inforcement Rave 
ie2l-Mayl4 2/2 vet 1/fll | 
L?@1-July | 2/2 24 1/10 
19@1-Aug. 1 DB | 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept. | 2/0> L/ily 1/7% 
1922-Feb. || 2/0 ee 1/7 Rod betare ae cloves 
16228-A pri! | 1 /10 1/9 : 1/5 or cold storage the 
1922-June | it {8 1 /7 1 /3 or artificial workman’s 
inoem re atmosphere class 
does 1it 1/64 1/24 or from boate rate 
1924-Feb. 1 1,8 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25) 1/8} 1/7t 1/3% 
1924-Oct. 25! 1/94 1/84 1/43 ‘ 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ATEM. 
A Antisyphonage .. 


Asbestos .. 


Ditto 


Aluminium 


B. Ballast 
Ditto 


Ball valves 


Briek 
Ditto 


Bricks .. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto .. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Breese 

Ditto 


l 
ay 


ge 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Oement .. 


Ditto 

Ditto 
Copper 

Ditto 


Cocks 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Drains, fron 


Driers 


BE (nie ENN eee beigh RS Pe Eee yr NEE ee a 
25 /0 


er 


Ez Enamel 


F Felt 
Fireclay 


Glass cut 


Ditta 
Ditto 


Gold leaf 
Gold size 


Granite 
Ditto 


o- 


o- 


o- 


o- 


Drains, stoneware 


o- - 


o- 


o- oe 


-- 


- o- 


- - 


o- 


o* 


to sizes. 


a Gs SE es ss Gag 


let Solel. TORS eta tet 


- 


oy 


1 


- 


CLASS. 


Pipes, iron, 2” 


Sheeting 


Ditto, corrugated 


Paint. < 


Thames 
Pit 


Brass .. 
Broken 
Hardcore 


-- 


o- 


Blue, wirecuts 

Ditto, pressed 
Firebricks 
Fixing, breeze 
Flettons 2d 
Reds .. 
Rubbers 
Stocks .. 
White .. 
White glazed . 

Stretchers .. 

Ditto, headers 
2nd quality .. 
Coke .. ois 
Pan 


Of Bricks, blue 
Of ditto, Flettons 
Of ditto, glazed 
Keenes.. 
Portland 
White, ditto 


Nails 
Sheeting 


Bib, brass,stamped . 


Cost, UNIT. 
ks 3/0 Per yard 
Se 1/8 Ditto 
3/4 Ditto 
25/0 Per gallon 
9” 4” 
10/0 12 9) Per yard cube 
' 10/0 129 delivered 
es We 
--5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
a 11/6 tes yard 
a o/u cube d/d 
ma 145 /0 
ee 185 /0 
o 203 /0 Per 1,000 
a 80/0 F.0.R. 
oe 53/3 London 
-« 1110/0 
-- 244/0 
ba 95 /0 Delivered 
sa  £00:/0 F.O.R. London 
460 /0 Per1,000F.0.R. 
450/0 London 
‘ 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
s 10/6 Per yard 
5/6 cube d/d 
fe 12/6 Per 1,000 
= 9/0 from rail 
F 15 Ms to job. 
108 /0 
ai Per ton 
=e 58 /0 
“* 12/0 delivered 
ae 1/4 Per Ib 
soe 1 !0 Ditto 


a0 ai 9/0 Each 


Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 


‘Pipes and Fittings 


Standard list —. 


Ditto 


Pipes .. 
For paint 


White, best 


o- 


o- 


=} 20% 


o- 


- 


¥F.0,R. London 


+10% Delivered 
4” 6” . 4 
er yar 
5/6 8/7 delivered 
36/0 rer swt. 


Ditto, per gallon 
Delivered, per 


Roofing as xe 9/10 square 
Stourbridge ~. a 2 Be Ditto, per cwt. 
Deal, P.E. .. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Tubes, Standard list .. — 474% Delivered 
Fittings, ditto —4A7E% Ditto 
Tubes, galvanised .. — 324% Ditto 
Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditto 3ditto ~. 2/64 
Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto 25 ditto -.. 3/10 
Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super. 
Sheet, 15 oz. aS dd. at Merchant’s 
Ditto 21 oz. = 53d. depot 
Ditto 26 oz, - 7k. 
Rough cast }” os 64d. 
Wired, cast .. a 10d. 
Figured, rolled as 73d. 
Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
English 8A e 2/9 Per book 
Best .. i we 12/6 eH ee 
elivere r 
Ohippings oA aA 82/6 yard » Pe 
Ditto oo = 26 /0 Per ton 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. 


H_ Hire 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


o- 


o- 


Hot water ; 


Ditto 
Ditto 


J Joists 
Ditto 


- 


Ditto . 
Ditto .. 


Lathing 
Ditto 


Knotting.. 


-- 


-- 


o- 


o- 


January 2, 1925. 


CLASS. Cost. 
Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 
Lorry and driver es 60/0 
Steam roller .. - 100 
‘Water cart and men. 00/0 
Sacks 3d. 
Tubes, Standard list = — 424% 
Fittings, ditto ~. — 424% 
Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% 
Steel, rolled .. --  260/0 
Wood, soft, 9” x3”... 3/2 
Ditto, ditto, 7” x 2%” 3/0 
Ditto, ditto, 6” x2” .. 


Metal . 
Wood, sawn 
Sheet .. 
Pipe .. 
Boils es, 
White .. 
Grey stone 
Blue lias 


Per ton pe | 


Per day 


pon 


elivered 
Ditto 


Per bundle 
Per cwt. 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Ditto 
Per ton 
Ditto 


UNIT, 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ft.cube 


Ditto ss PCubaiee of as 26 /0 Ditto 
ieee ek 

Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ~..17/6 22/0 26 of eter 
N , Nails ..  .. Brads,flor .. .. -22/9 re 
Ditto .. .. Cut clasp : a 23 /0 Perewt. 
Ditto .. 2 hpatho s < a 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. . Wire, oval 26 /0 " 


Partitions 


Plaster 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Putty 


R_ Rain water es ey ty He Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Pipes, round .. =< 2/2 = "8/0 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
TT 
S Sand BP -. Ordinary es ae 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Washed ae me 14/0 cube d/d : 
No. 8 No. 10 Ye 
Sash es -. Lines, flax .. -- 3/8 4/6 Perknot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron aS 12/0 Percwt, 
Ditto .. as Ditto, lead . or 40/0 Ditto... 
Size ate - Best... pe 5/6 Perfkn. 
Slates .. a 3 20f5¢ 10"; Welsh --  480/0 Per1,000 
Ditto .. oe 14597; ditto. ea 167 /0 Ditto a) 
Soil pipes Ae 9) Fee Bie iron, 4" ae 5/1 Peryard | 
Solder -. -. Plumbers’ “fi 1/0 Per ib, (gat 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard lat .. —37$% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto as — 374% Ditto : 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditto 
Steel - -- Angles o- 14/6 Percwt 
Ditto .. = Bolts... es oa 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. = JOIStS ae ss pe 18/0 Ditto . 
ES oe! s ae eorepi te ge os ea - is | Ditto. 
ne oe os ath .. a ee : 
Ditto. %. Portand .. . 6/8 0.) 
Ditto .. See Vork ara = Ae 6/3 
——. eT 
£7 
Teel ar és .. Stockholm .. 3 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak An wa, /Eng: 2. as ae, 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. > Moulmein =. Ae 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. PS; a an me oetha Per gallon 
Thimbles .. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each , 
Tiles a RS Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6", white glazed. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. oe Deal, joinery ae 5/9 \. Per foot 
Ditto .. a Ditto, Carpenters’ - ea 3/0 cube d/d > 
Ditto .. Slating battens Ss We = Per 100 feet. 
Traps ae Cast, lead, S. .. sai OU, 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. & Ditto, P. .. -. 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine Aas 5/6 Per gallon 
4 i 
+ pa aw 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ bes .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
ener nCRanOR DMR 
, n” 1 
Vv Valves .. <a Ballas ea .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Hach 
Varnish .. . Hard, oak aa fed. 15/0 Per g 
Ditto .. =. Copale es x 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto -.. cou Plates: 4 = a 16 /0 Ditto 
< s 
W Whiting .. .. Gilders’ i Re 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire ~ .. Guards, galvd. Teter 2/6 be Per foot super 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. .. Sheeting re 40/0 Per owt. 
Di Ditto, perforated 4d. Per foot super. 


- 


a 


American 
English 

European 
Japanese ae 
Linseed, boiled 
Ditto, raw .. 


Mixed .. 


Per foot cub 
delivered 


Per gall, 
ditto 


Per yard 


Breeze ve on QfL) 2 7EL sup.d/d 
Paris, coarse .. Fu 70/0 Per ton : 
Sirapite $2 70/0 delivered 
Slabs, ceiling . aN 2/3 Per yard 
Glazing ote ‘ 16/0 Per cwt. 


Gutters, 0.G. 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


a 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 9, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARKING.—January 13.—For the erection of about 59 
houses on the Eastbury estate, Ripple Road, and five houses in 
Abbey Road, Barking. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., Clock 
House Chambers, East Street, Barking. Deposit, £5. 

BARNSLEY.—January #12.—A bungalow, Mount Vernon 
Road, Barnsley. Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, architects, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BERSTED, ETC., SUSSEX.—January 24.—For the erection 
of 42 houses in the following parishes: Bersted, six houses, 
Karnley four, East Wittering four, Felpham 18 and Yapton 10. 
Council Offices, Pallant Houses, Chichester. 

BIRKENHEAD.—January 16.—F¥or erection of 200 subsidy 
houses in concrete, brickwork or concrete and brickwork, on the 
Tranmere Hall estate, Birkenhead. Mr. C. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
Deposit of £2 2s. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—For the rebuilding of Messrs. 
Pope & Chapman’s seed warehouse in South Street, Bishop’s 
Stortford. Mr. C. Chamberlain, architect, The Limes, Takeley. 

BISHOP’S WALTHAM, HANTS.—January 22.—For erec- 
tion of a pair of cottages at Bishop’s Waltham. Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, county architect, The Castle, Winchester. A deposit 
of £1 ls. 

BLACK POOL.—January 16.—For erection of a new medical 
clinic, with concrete walling, in Bennett Avenue, off Palatine 
Road, Blackpool. Mr. F. Wood, M.I.C.E., borough engineer 
and surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Town Hall Street, Blackpool. 

BUCKLAND.—For erection and completion of 20 houses in 
Buckland parish, in blocks of two, four or six. Apply to the 
Secretary, Buckland and Betchworth Housing Society, Ltd., 
Betchworth, Surrey. 

CAERAU.—January 16.—For the erection and completion 
of a billiard hall and assembly hall adjoining the Caerau Library, 
Caerau. Mr. O. Davies, architect, 13 King’s Terrace, Nanty- 
ffyllon. Deposit of £2 2s. 

CARNARVON.—January 19.—For erection of 22 houses. 

Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 
8 CHELMSFORD.—January 23.—For erection and completion 
of 100 houses on the Boarded Barnes estate, Chelmsford. Mr. 
E. J. Miles, A.M.I.C.E., Municipal Offices, Rainsford House. 
Deposit of £2 2s. 

CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—January 21.—For the erection 
of a post office, etc., at Crowborough, Sussex. Head Post Office, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

FELIXSTOWE.—January 19.—For the erection of 38 houses 
in St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. Deposit of £5. 

FOLKESTONE.—January 27.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a band pavilion in Marine Gardens, Folkestone. Mr. 
A. E. Nichols, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Corporation Offices, 
Folkestone. Deposit £4 4s. 

GLASGOW.—January 14.—A child welfare clinic in Avenue 
Park Street, Maryhill. Various trades. Application at the 
Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane Street. 

GOOLE.—January 14.—For the erection of 16 “A” type 
houses and 20 ““B”’ type houses on the Pasture Road site. 
Mr. J. H. Castle, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

GUILDFORD.—January 22.—For four blocks of flats and a 
pair of houses to be built at Grange Road. Mr. W. G. Cross, 
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A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—January 23.—For erection of a eet 
office at Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Hebden Bridge Head Post, 
Office and Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1l1s. 

HITCHIN.—January 19.—For alterations and additions to 
Hitchin Union Infirmary. Mr. A. E. Passingham, clerk, 5 
Bancroft, Hitchin. Deposit of £2 2s. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—January 12.—For the erection of 
detached houses in Dingley Road. Send name and addregs 
to Messrs. J. H. Hall & Son, architects, 19 Exchange Buildings, 
Market Street, Huddersfield. ¢ 

HUDDERSFIELD.—January 24.—For building alterations 
at the Milnsbridge New Street Council School. Mr. W. Heeley, 
divisional clerk, 4 Macaulay Street, Huddersfield. 

LITTLE LONGSTONE.—January 16.—For the erection of | 
residence with garage at Little Longstone. Mr, E. M. Longsdon, 
F.S.L., architect, Little Longstone, Bakewell. > ae | 

LONDON, W.—January 22.—For erection of Maida Vale 
Telephone Exchange. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works 
King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. 

MANCHESTER.—January 20.—For the erection of from 
four to 200 houses on the Blackley estate. Housing Director, 
Town Hall. Deposit £2 2s. Cheques and postal orders pay- 
able to the order of the Corporation of Manchester and crossed. 

NEW MILLS.—For erection of 20 cottages at High Hill Road, 
New Mills. Messrs. G. E. Garlick & Son, Royal Exchange 
Buildings, Buxton. 

NORTHTAWTON, DEVON.—January 16.—For the erection) 
of four working-class dwellings at Northtawton. Rural District) 
Council Office at Okehampton. 

PONTLLANFRAITH.—January 19.—For alterations to 
existing buildings for conversion into a mining centre at Pont- 
Nanfraith, Mon. Mr. J. Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Hall, New- 
port. Deposit £1 1s. Cheque only, payable to the Monmouth- 
shire Education Committee. 

RIPON.—January 15.—For the erection of offices (three- 
storey), storerooms, etc., on the premises of T. & R. Williamson, 
Ltd., Varnish Works, Ripon. Mr. H. E. Illingworth, architect, 
8 East Parade, Leeds. | 

ROMFORD.—January 13-19.—For repairs to the laundry 
roof at the Institution, Romford. Messrs. Harrington & Evans, 
architects, 10 High Street, Romford. ae 

ROTHERHAM.—January 17.—For the erection of a furthe 
500 houses on Section “‘ F”’ of the Eastdene estate. Mr. € 
Broadhead, architect, “‘ Devonshire House,” Moorgate, RB 
ham. Deposit £2 2s. 

ST. ALBANS.—January 19.—For the erection of th 
50 cottages at the Camp housing site. Mr. F. T. Negus, 
engineer and surveyor, 96 Victoria Street, St. Albans. Di 
£1 Is; 

SANDOWN, I.W.—January 13.—For supply and ere 
constructional steelwork and all other work necessary f 
erection of the steel-framed buildings. The Surveyor, 
Hall, Sandown. 

SHEFFIELD.—January 12.—For the erection of hut 
and alterations at Greystones and Marlcliffe Road Cou 
Schools. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.I.B.A., city architect 
Town Hall, Sheffield. Deposit £2. = 


oa 


SOUTHPORT.—For erection of a cottage in Rufford Road) 
Crossens, Southport. Mr. A. E. Jackson, M.1.C.E., borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Southport. al 

TIVIDALE, ROWLEY REGIS.—January 26.—¥For th 
erection of 16 houses (eight blocks each semi-detached), including 
house connections and surface-water drainage; for making uy 
roadway to proper level, metalling, laying kerbing and channel: 
ling, paving footpaths, laying a length of 9 inch sewer and ar 
18 inch storm-water drain. The Council House, Old Hill ~ | 

WEDNESBURY.—January 17.—For the erection of a new 
pavilion and latrines, situate in the Brunswick Park. Mr. A 
Booth, M.I.M.C.E., etc., borough engineer and surveyor, Towr 
Hall, Wednesbury. Deposit of £2 2s. 

WEST BROMWICH.—January 23.—For certain builders 
work at the Institution, Hallam Street, West Bromwich. Messrs. 
Edwards & Shaw, consulting engineers, 105 Colmore Row 
Birmingham. Deposit fee of £3 3s. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—January 24.—For the erection of ¢ 
telephone exchange at Baltic Chambers, West Hartlepool, The 
Head Post Office, West Hartlepool, and Contracts Branch. 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W.1, or 
payment of £1 ls. ’ 

WREXHAM.—For the erection and completion of a dwelling 
house in the borough of Wrexham. Mr. C. O. Jones, solicitor 
10 Queen Street, Wrexham. —}- 
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NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


(ESTABLISHED 1836) 


Assets Income 
exceed | exceeds 
£15,000,000 | £6,000,000 
FIRE MOTOR 
mLRE s ACCIDENT 
MARINE BURGLARY 


London Head Office: 1 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. 


Agency Appointments granted to Architects, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, etc., in a position 
to influence Business. 


a Se ¢ ae ie ge & vy * ry & ee .* aK Me e The Largest Contract in the History of the 
» & & Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


seececeseseees 


; 2 eesoececeoee™ tq GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


A ap ‘ ssesesse I Cc A I Established 1844, CROYDON 


SeRPOSSSSSS | 
Pee ereceee 
muni & & ae e [ q 


MasterClock &110Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


Telephones THORNTON HEATH 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams “GILLETT, CROYDON” 


ROBERT ADAMS | ROBERT ADAMS 


VilGok@R’ WINDOW GEARING, 


PANIC BOLTS, 


DOOR SPRINGS | svrveks' prassrounnry. 


3 


LOC KS Tt C.; 


DOOR ‘SPRINGS of DOOR and WINDOW FITTINGS 

QUALITY and VALUE. of quality. 

©. Used throughout the 3 & 5 EMERALD STREET, 
829 Central. LONDON, W.C. 


NEW LONDON COUNTY HALL. ‘Phones. 5512 Museum. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES. 


[CopyricHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. = we Sa Ae £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. mF 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto a a, 3 = 4% 
Allow for water, ditto.. ad Me an 0 = es #% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area oo or 2 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height as a = 7/6 
Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, 3th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives Pe aA fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. =a me — a 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building Fen 7/6 
’ Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations ar A ae, AP ae say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils .. ate as win say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. oe a8 or eA ie be 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete .. = ae = 4/0 
Proper gantry complete cA be & on = 40/0 
Sleeper roadways rae a oie ae aA aks ae 8/0 


ee re ee 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. A = s oe 3 5/0 


a a ee 


-—Per Ft. Super reduced—, 


In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork - as 5 ots ak 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft... 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 

out to carts .. “3 we Pe! Ms ne ghey 1$d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yard load 2kd. 23d. 


Giean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster aes 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


m——Per Yard Uube 


5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. < Ae oe Za 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. ey ie = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring na ses 1/0 -, ie 
nee Rie ee 1 to 6 1.2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement a alla az = oe 
Dentrets in feundations ji : 7 a. 30/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. a Zs nA 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ~ Ss ae 3/0 4/0 2/6 


————— ee eee 


--Earthenware— -— Iron——_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ne 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
fi xtra only for bends, each a an 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Ae ‘e 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


a Ee ee 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


-———Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar eof = 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
- > cement mortar .. 587/- 751/- 1072/- 


ee ee 


-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement is Sie a 10d. 1/3 
t-in. asphalte AS BA es AZ = a 9d. 1/0 
—Per Foot Super.—{ 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 


Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ae ae oe 


Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) 


4d. td. plus 10% 
Per Ft. Super. 


Weather joint in cement ca a3 Be per, a oe 24d. 

Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting a6 ae Ee 13d. 
SSE ee 
ARCHES. 

Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 


Ad if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d, 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints AP, es 60 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 
Allew for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price. . < ny Az mS Eee -- td. plus 10% 
Devbis-tale creasing and cement fillets and pointing to 9-in. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.——¥_, 
lin. 1}in. 1fin. 2in. Zin. 
Cement and sand .. ES PS ILY) 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic .. cs As ea, 4/2 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte a, ea ae «+. 1 8/0 —_— — _ — 
Tarmac os a ee bs mm _— _— 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


~——Per Foot Cube——_,, 
Templates Thresholds _ Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing kis me 12/6 16/6 22/6: 

Stairs 

Artificial stone .. me pet ae a 9/0 8/0 11/0 

To Elevation 

generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. me 20 6 
Bath stone ditto .. An roe re ee = Ee 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. a0 i Be 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Ae as a 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. is “a os we / 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 


i 


At per square Fin. lin. 1}in, 
Deal close boarding ae a és = as ASLO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates ae Ss - oh ot 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. st fn 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. ar os He s- re 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. Zin. lin. = 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged ilooring ne aa -_ 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. eo = 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching Zs os .- 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1g in. 2 in. 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares & i «- L/1O 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
om 1fin.—_, om—2in, —_, 
2 4 4 6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/883 
Add for each side moulded aS 24d. 32d. 4d. 4hd. 
Add for each side bead butt ea 4d. 4d. 43d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. rc 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. a a oe os 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each  .. ois Be = ie ise 9d. 
-——Per Foot Cube, 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. =e 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped .. < abs és -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
l}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each Pe as Es 1/3 1/6 
38by 3 3by3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run rd Ln as 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. l}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions a, Pe Ae 1/0 1/2 1/4. 
Deal shelves cross-tongued 5 as ag 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings] /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of — 
polishing. 


Sectional Area——————_, 
2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16in. 


3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 103d. 11gd. 1/1f 


Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 
Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed ae Sy 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3$d. 5d. 6$¢. Od. 11gd- 1/Of 1/24 

Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed ; 
and fixed i a --— — 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/0§ 1/14 1/8} 

Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value in 


deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 
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THIS BUILDING CONTAINS 
| TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
| SQUARE FEET OF 


TRUSCON 
| balk O-O.R 
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THE TRUSCON FLOOR 


ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Architects : Sir John Burnet & Partners 


The Truscon hollow reinforced concrete floors fulfil 
all the requirements of the Architect in that they are 
soundproof, fireproof, efficient in carrying capacity, 
and most economical. Truscon hollow floors give 
long span slabs with flat ceilings. They are the lightest 
floors on the market, with the result that there 
is a considerable saving in the weight of the 
structural steel framework when these floors are used. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
| { 22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead N Paks t . Girth Plugging to each slate “2 ro eta a -- 80/0 72/0 
Per Foot Run————_, Add for every tin. additional lap es, es ee Pp Pak: 3/7 
Labourionly +0 i$; %F La 2d Add for copper nails .. = a ab a oe 2/8 3/4 
——————_Labour and Screws only Fixing aaa 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap, with copper nails 4182/9 
Bolts Bolta Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails - - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers ae 60/0 
ToS Re Fe Mes ae ae eS eT oe ee ana: ek oimred TOOLING sits gauge; each tile in every pea course nailed i 
with two galv. iron nails ral ee Ps we 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work ee re £ = es ae es 2/6 
Per dle a hi Add for circular on face in elevation Be Sa\ eles aA res 25% 
ashings 
Soakers Flats and:Guiters Add for circular on plan, according to radius 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. Des 66/6 73/9 77/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
—— Per Foot Run——__, Each Per Foot Run 
ouret Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves is ae es Re .. Equal 1 foot super. 
Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dota Edges and abutments ae ie ie .. Equal ¢ foot super. 
e. 2/0 ae 6d. ae a/c Ridge tiling... 4. 7.2 ee 2/0 
————Per Foot Run 
jin. in. lin. Ifin. 1fin. Qin. B8fin, 4in, Fixing soakers wel ee pe eee 7d. per dozen 
rer service =a ie a “ye 2/10 ae By He _— —_ 
d waste os ete HAL 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ _— 
pry pik (aeieamee naa a a fos El cab Petar ae a oh SMITH AND FOUNDER 
a tS eee Per Cwt.———. 
See eee ee ee Wa Ghana en Up to Above 
Egg Joints on eae Als 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor let Floor 
Branch joints .. a, 216. 2/9 8/0. 8/32 8/6. 4/0 6/6, 7/0 Rolled steel joists -- - - - -s 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints eee ek 8) OS | Oe Compound girders - a es _ -- , 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. in ao. Odi 140 1/8 “1/9 Seen teie” US Stanchions - - te 28/6 
Bends. 2620.5 ee eer Deel a eee oe es Cast-iron columns ws eet, | Se oe ae 18/6 
Beaded ends Ss - — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 —_ _ Li 
ght Medium Heavy 
Single tacks a ._ — lld. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/38 Steel roof trusses e: es Ss be ., 82/6 30/0 27/8 
Double tacks en - — 1/2 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/7 3/1 Chimney bars ne So) wet ay =a .- 86/0 34/0 32/0 
Brassslieves =... — — — — 7/8 8/8 18/2 14/8 Tie rods and ring bolts .. .. .. «. - «. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps oo ee Se e810 0/10“ TRIB) 28/877 20)2 Bolteand nuts .. 2. ws eww, gy OO OO 
Boller sorewa (2s 2 2s) 8/2) 3/0. ANO SiC B/S heat Handrail and balusters .. -- ew ea 65/0 50/00 ee 
Bib cocks .. eo -- 7/0 9/6 13/6 — = = —- 7G Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘fixed = . 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks te -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 — _ 
Ball cock x aye | 6/6 3 42/0 92/6 — — -—Per Foot Run— 
Sei Siem hy ag i us ch ie a Gt 1/3 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
* cm : ee Pipes fixed with pipe nails os am = spas: 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... a es Ps oe CAG 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes .. i3 ‘te te a aa 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. = a es sev, baits 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. Gin. 
caulked joints .. Sie aC a3 a a8 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. BS ue paieen U/ 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends ne E se Es each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles = = ae Si ete yh) 2/6 3/1 
xtra forjunctions .. 3 A a -- each 11/12 18/4 Stop ends .. = ae a a as ose REO 1/0 1/1 


Thay" 
glans (eon. | 
Ald LA 


fi 


lt Za) i 


} 


| )) (| tn OTT = (lll mee ame ll \y (| 
i} \TILES”AND PANELS m 
scram = 7 |)! THEATRES 
\ Supplied, Cut and Laid : 
mais | to Architects’ own de- CINEMAS 
Hh (| signs. It is the finest ec | | 
cre flooring material on the LIBRARIES 
market, being one-quarter RY 
woah an| of an inch thick with the ) (CAFES 
Vy colour consistent through- | 
corer cce ou'. It is supplied to CHURCHES 
: ad (( som> of the largest liners y ( | 
SANITARY U afloat, and many public PUBLIC 
in buildings ashore. Quota- BUILDINGS 
: tions, samples and designs S 
ay q submitted on applica ion. | ) i 
RESIDENCES 
PRACTICALLY | 
inwear’ GQ)| SCOTT SOMERVILLE & C0. |) ™auswess 
'@ 32, QUEENS TERRACE | eee 
COMFORTABLE (| w= UIP t 
AND SAFE TO ll 
WALK ie 
Drill sally D « FANNIN 


Rubbers & Facing Bricks 
THOMAS LAWRENCE &SONS 


BRACKNELL, BERKS 


are the Original and Sole Makers of 
the Noted 


PRODUCTIONS 


including the famous 


Red Rubbers - Bright Red 


‘Genuine’ hand-made, Sand-faced Facing Bricks 
Multi- coloured, coarse Sand ~ faced Facings 
Purpose Made Moulded, etc., etc. 


Facings stocked in 2” size to work 4 courses to the foot 
and nm 2) 9 9 5 29 ” ” 


Special Note.—The “ T.L.B.’’ Rubbers, Facing 
Bricks, etc., are all genuine hand-made, by the best 
hand- maker and each brick bears this trade mark. 
Architects are respectfully urged to note this, none 
others are genuine. 


Phone—14 Bracknell Telegrams — Lawrence, Bracknell 


Be ee ee Ee eee 
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Eantraciorss ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON BRIDGE. Avehizecie 
Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons, Final Design. Sir John Burnet & Partners. 


SIR ROBERT MCALPINE 
&) SONS 


Butlders +. Contractors - En INCELS 
Moree OPAE MUA TSEAS Wall ee eee 


BZ 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 


GAS AND STEAM PIPES. 
Per Foot Run 


ee 
7-Gas— Steam Tubing—-———_, 
tin. jin. jin. jin. lin. l}in. 1}in. 2in. 


Tubes and all fittings fixed 


with clips complete .. 10d. 103d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/6 3/2 


PLASTERER, 


Narrow ~——Per Foot Run——, 
Per Widths Flush 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 


On Walls and Ceilings 


Render, float andsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 O/3 O/1% 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. - 2/9 0/5 O/2 0/8 O/14 0/8 
Do. do. Portland -- 3/7 O/7 0/24 0/33 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s -- 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/34 0/2 o/9 
Sawn lathing re ee x =. 1/5 0/3 _— — = oad 
Metal lathing es ae <2 - 1/10 0/8} — _ — ea 
Screedingin Portland —. ne - 2/1 O/44 — a oar — 


na ge 


Per Foot Run 


Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 

Moulding in plaster .. ee 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to rd of 
Do. do. Portland oa 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of 
Do. do. fibrous... oe 0/3 moulding moulding 


Partitions -—Per Yard Super.—— 


2in. 2tin. 3in. 


Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 


GLAZING. 


-—Per Foot Super.—— 
Upto From25 From 50 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 


Ordinary plate glass glazed Es Fi A os 4/1} 4/5 5/04 


Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 


Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. Cast Glass—, jin. Wired Metal bar 
Zloxz. 1502. Rolled Rolled  3,in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing 
O73 = 0/58 0/103 0/72 . O/9% 0/93 1/13 2/0 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 


Per Yard Oras oe 


Washable Wash and Once T wie 
Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
In common colours Pa ss 0/32 0/5 0/9 ore 
In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/54 0/10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following a 
If on If on e—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widtha 
100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
PAINTING. 


Knot, Stop _—Paint Coate— 
and Prime { 2 3 4 Stain Size Varnish Enamel 
Plain painting on sur- 


face in common 
colours, per yard 
super = -- 0/8 0/83 1/5 2/1 2/83 0/6 O/2 O/9 1/9 


Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 
Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 


0/8 O/8 O/10 if 
0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 


Do., onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 O/6 1/10 2/6 
On small pipes or nar- : 

row bands, per foot 

run .. = -- 0/0 0/0 0/1 0/14 0/13 0/0$ 0/04 O/0§ O/0f 
On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/84 0/02 0/O0% O/14 O/1§ 


Add to the above prices for the following pee yard super 


On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Paty Colours. ia fia 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 
Per Foot Super — 

Wax Freneh 

Polishing oS a pa As a eA a 6d. 10 
PAPERHANGER 

e— Per Pieceo—. 

Hanging only Lining Pattern 
On walls = ee ae = & ne al 1/5 2/2 
On stairs = oe ss ag A = ex 1/10 2'9 
On ceilings Ae a — a3 nS fs = 1/7 2/6 


EASTWooDs “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 
MAKES CEMENT SET IN 


LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 


The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 


REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 


Phone: HOP 3448 


Lambeth, S.E.1 
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= "| ~- STANLEY ~~ 


Include “ Wailes 


Dove” in your Drawing and Surveying 
next specification Instrument Manufacturers 
for protecting ex- 

posed Ironwork All Instruments made in our own 
from corrosion with Works by British Workmen. 


* BITUMASTIC” 


The “ World’s Record” 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Stanley-Howard Drawing Board and 

Tee Square. 
Sole Manufacturers :— 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic Latest “*M.6"’ Catalogue sent Post Free on application. 


Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LTD. 
286 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 | 


a ee ee ee eee A 
| 17ND 171 OOO OOOO OM OM Ot 


To ARCHITECTS CONVEYORS, 


ELEVATORS & CHUTES 


OF ALL KINDS AND FOR ALL PURPOSES 


HE Triangular System of Con- 
struction provides a wall im- 
pervious on the exterior to resist 
weather conditions and porous on 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
|S 
| the interior to prevent condensa- 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 


tion. Perfect diagona/ bonding is 

obtained together with continuous 

vertical cavities to insulate the 

exterior and interior faces. The 

System will also enable you to erect 
better and cheaper 


buildings 


SOPRA SSO e Oe ee eee SE EEEEESEEETESESESEEESEEEEEESSEESESEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEESEEEEESHOEEEEEES 


MAM MAMMA MNO Mn Mn Dn Mn MAM 


The Tilbury Urban District Council 
have just placed contracts for a 
further 123 houses in this System 


W. & CG. PANTIN 


147 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 
Works : Woodford, Essex. 


TRIANGULAR CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


EAST MOLESEY - SURREY 
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Phone: City 6790 (5 lines). Telegrams; Pantinko, Cannon, London 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages Prices of Building Material in London—Continuae 


since 1914, in London. 


ITEM. CLASB, Cost. Untr. 
CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER Hour. 
Dary oF Norks as TO RATE Pap H_ HGire = -- Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 Per day 
VARIATION | MECHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER! ‘0 SPECIAL WORKMEN Ditto. .. pen ua cay ++, 60/0 Ditto 
SS eer ath -|— Ditto .. ~ ‘| Water cart ail Ren = 100 /0 Ditto 
1914-Aug. 11}. Od. 8d. _|) Granite Mas Add Ditto sacks . = ane Each 

|| Fixing Mason,’ 1d Hot water x Tubes Standard list — 424% Deliver 
er Lip gee: iw tones Spindle Machin’t to Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto .- — 424% Ditto 
1917-Apl. 28 1/fly 11d. 10d. Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% Ditto 
1917-Oct. 20 1/8} 1/08 llid. | ditto Rate a eee 
‘a Joists... .. Steel, rolled .. BOLT Per ton delivered 

Plumber Add td J ; : «an 
1918-Jan.11|1 /84+12$%/1 |O8 + 124 % 1144124 % previous to | to ec eee eee iil she eae aia pes foot oube 

| ‘a oe - ’ > 
1918—July27/1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+124%|1 /14+124% [ 26 Mey 408 achanlo’s Bist = Nth aiken Grncanae aig delivers 
isis-Mage ; 9 ‘ 18 H it Scaffolders, Add K Knotting.. es es iC ad 19/0 Per gallon 
1019 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/104 1/8 eceabarry es — TT 

| Fixer of Re- Labourer’s  @ Lathing os -. Metal .. oe Ss 1 /0 Per yard 
1980-May 1) 2 /0$ 1/114 1/9 } atoresent Rate Ditto ..  .. Wood,sawn .. <. 2/9 Per bundle 
1920-May29 2/4 2/8 2/1 Lead ved -- Sheet .. Re fas 54/0 Per cwt. 

— Ditto .. on ePipelers A rey 54/6 Ditto 
1621—May16 2/2 2/1 1/11 Ditto _. Soa Soles = iS 57/6 Ditto 
19%1-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 Ditto .. - White .. bees pa 59/0 Ditto 
1981-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 Lime  .. -. Greystone .. Ss 51/3 Per ton 
1921-Sept.1; 2/04 1/11$ 1/7 Ditto _. -- Blue lias = -- 58/6 Ditto 
ae For working Adé1a, 0 | OES aS 
1982-Feb. 1 2/0 1/11 1/7 
1e@8-Aprill| 1/10 1/9 1/5 eS eh pe re a M Mahogany .. Honduras ..  .. 19/0 Ft. cube 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 8 4 Ditto ..  eCubay ies & e 26 /0 Ditto 

or artificial workman’s ar Ce td 

| atmosphere class 
1928-May26| 1/7} 1/6} LAs | chor teaun baeteel Seats Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 of *Seeonee 
1924-Feb. 1 tet ie ist SE 
1924-Aug.25) / 

N Nails ee: -- Brads, floor .. os 22/9 
SE boe Na SE EL | righ th Ditto |S Outelasp) as ee Per cwt. 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. Ditto .. athe ms = 31/0 delivered 
ae Ditto .. -- Wire,oval .. es 26 /0 
Prices of Building Material in London. @ on. 
ira. CLass. Cost. Umrr. a ee ees 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” ae 3/0 Per yard mses - wars seeks - 21 /0 dalivere] 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting wes as 1/8 Ditto Dithe ate Ps “cao - -- 20/0 
i eae MS tea el Ee Sans ene | ME Ditto oil >. DD dnseed, bolted. uateea eae 
Aluminium auPainte: a a 25 /0 Per gallon Ditto 2 = , - gall. 
a es Owes He Ditto, raw .. a 3/11 ditto 
9” 3” 
Ballast .. -- Thames Ss -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube ai oO eee e3 wi & 81 Per ewt. d/d 
ST ie Lr ER: on, Cee ne eee ene er arte or ows. Gy 
a” ” * ed P An 
Ball valves = Brass ye. oe --5/6 7/9 13/4 each Partitions -- Breeze om Peeples vp Gt a ia 
Brick  .. -- Broken = oe 11/6 \Per yard Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse .. . 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto . -- Hardcore  ..  .. 510 cube d/d Ditto ..  .. Sirapite + aa eone delivered 
tier .- - Spiile. creme 4 - tee ic Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling .. ae 2/8 Per yard 
ce a) , = is os a i & = 6 P 
Ditto... .. Firebricks .. .. 2083/0 Per 1,000 eg Saaing aSte Per ows @ 
Ditto .. -- Fixing, breeze ne 80/0 F.O.R. ae 
Ditto .. .. Flettons oe “e 53/8 London 67 6” 
Ditto .. Reds oe os ss SLLO/0 R_ Rain water -. Gutters, O.G. -- 2/2 2/8 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Rubbers << -- 244/0 3” 4” y' 
Ditto .. -- Stocks .. - - 95 /0 Delivered Ditto . .. Pipes, round .. a 2/2 BO 
Ditto .. -- White .. = -- 100/0 F.O.R. London Roofing, iron Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
DIO oN airetohors 22 ap A600 | Pert oogwOcn ees en 
Ditto ..  ..  Ditto,headers +.  450/0 London S Sand .. .. Ordinary” 4. ~ 3) eaaie Per yard 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. os 20/0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. -. Washed Az pe 14/0 cube d/d 
Breese .. =» Ooke> es oH 10/6 Per yard No. 8 No. 10 
Ditto .. eo) TL Res as os 5/6 cube d/d Sash os «o, Lines; fax - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
ee $$ ~~ Ditto .. -. Weights, iron = 12/0 Per cwt 
C Oartage .. -- Of Bricks, blue ae 12/6 Per 1,000 Ditto .. es Ditto, lead .. ee 40/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail Size : eS Best - =P ns 5/6 Per fkn 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, glazed ni 15/0 to job. Slates - ne 20° x10”, Welsh 5 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Oement .. -- Keenes.. 7 “ee 108 /0 Parton Ditto .. -- 14” x9", ditto Ss 167 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Portland ae es 58 /0 aelivernd Soil pipes oe 14 CC. iron, 4 es 6/1 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- White, ditto .. es 312 /0 Solder .. -- Plumbers’ Ree s 1/0 Per Ib. 
Copper .. -- Nails .. wa = 1/4 Per lb Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard list. . —374% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Sheeting ee is 1/0 Ditto Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto ei —374% Ditto 
i’ Le Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditte 
Cocks Pam -- Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel ALA -. Angles me ee 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto Ditto .. en DOlts) be ea Ey, 36 /0 Ditto 
-— Ditto .. -. Joist nio - -- ize ae 
D Drains, stoneware Pipesand Fittings .. a4 Ditto .. -- Stanchions .. wa 
Standard list... ne Re wee Stone =. Bath 3/8 laa 
Ditto .. a Ditto a ee + elivere Oc 2, ortian As so 3 
ee Dittd 5. 0 > York eee cube aie 
Drains, tron .. Pipes .. .. .. 5/6 8/7 { Tanyard. aa 
as For paint ae ask 36/0 rer swt. Ta ear es -- Stockholm  .. s 1/0 Per gallon 
ae oa Th Bain HOI VPeate 
Wes .. White, best .. “a4 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon Olnrre es oulmein 0 ps cube 
= Ename a Bes Eee Terebine .. a es = aS gree Per gallon 
Delivered, per 
F Felt = -- | Roofing es os wile square Sol } Thimbles .. = pint, plmnbers. rey Ie io /8 pace ode 
1 ws -. Stourbridge .. ee 2/3 Ditto, per cwt. Tiles es Pai ain, roofing Aes er 1, 
pear! ae Ditto ..  .. 6"x6", white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Flooring .. ap DORI Ela. ns -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square Timber .. -- Deal, joinery .. Bo 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. ue Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered Ditto .. na Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
a —— Ditto .. Slating battens ae 2/6 4 Per 100 feet 
Gas ae -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —473% Delivered 1} 2 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto ae —474% Ditto Traps es Cast, lead, S. .. os 1o/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto _. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —32i% Ditto Ditto .. “2 Ditto, P.  .. P| 3/5 Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding Turpentine Pes 5/6 Per gallon 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditts ..- 0. “Ditto 8 ditto = 2/64 yori 
Ditto .. SS Ditto 5 ditto . 3/2 
Ditto .. a Ditto 7ditto .. 316 U Unions .. «2. Plumbers?) 4 -- 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
Ditto —. ws Ditto 10ditto . 3/7 : 
Ditto .. pers elie 25 atthe s Ae pa one ;" 7 4" 
Ditto .. a) Ditto 100 ditto er foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 150z. .. 2d. at Merchant’s | V yale - - Lis aA oe - ae ie 12/0 Pere 
Ditto .. sat Ditto 21 oz. a 52d. depot tins - Ce ree an = = 17/0 eo i) 
Ditto .. iS. Ditto 26 oz. ee Th. i O' -- - Pet = - - 16/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Rough cast }’ i: d. Ditto .. - Flat — - 
Ditto .. -. Wired, poe e. A sy 
Ditto .. -- Figured, rolle i 2 R: ie ders’ 3 oy 3/0 Per cwtsa 
Ditto .. ©. Flemish or Arctic <. 7d. We Wire Seo, Miaies reer galvd. = 2/8 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -. Lead liane in plain \ 2/0 2” 
ehrewnauarss Ditto Balloon, ditto, ditto.. 5d. 6d. + Each. ,. 
Gold leaf -. -- English = & 2/9 Per book *: : j 4 Ditto 
Gold size Ly Best Less St ge ig Per gallon ! Ditto. + Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0  1/ 
elivere 
Granite .. . Ohippings .. .. 8/6 yard 5 ant oe eeane. Ya -- Sheeting .. 1. 40/0 Per owt. . 
Ditto .. we Ditto ° = 46 /0 Per ton Dt nA -- Ditto, perforated .. 4d, Per feot super. 
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Ask your dealer for a Sample and 
SEROY: elke 
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Rightly he asks— 


‘““Why do not Clients take advice from their 
Architect, and why do Architects (especially 
the younger men) admit in otherwise a delight- 
fully designed house bad fittings 2" 


Even such a small detail as an electric Switch may, by 
clashing with the pervading harmony of a decorative 
scheme, prove a perfect eyesore. Consultation with the 
Architect on such points and the specification of Switches 
designed to harmonise with various schemes would save 
much subsequent dissatisfaction. 


“ Craftsmen in Switches’ 
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JACRABTREE&C2L 
spy wenger LINCOLN WORKS 
| [S28 WALSALL 3 


' 7, LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb Sf. W.C.2. 
% Phone :- 7424, Gerrard. “Grame!—Kwickinake-Phone Loadan. 


Vii AE: 


| “CRABTREE” eee We 
Registered Trade Mark, 
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‘THe “ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
ee 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1925. 


Owing .to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, precious to that 
date 1s. each. 


a 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERAVON.—January 21.—For (1) erection of 14 houses at 
Mount View Street, Aberavon, and (2) for construction of roads 
and laying of 9 inch sewers to form the lay-out of a site. Munici- 
pal Buildings, Aberavon. 

ALTOFTS.—January 22.—For erection of a number of non- 
parlour houses. Contractors desirous of submitting tenders to 
write in the first instance to Mr. T. H. Hailstone, M.I.M.C.E., 
Council Offices, Altofts, near Normanton. 

BAILDON.—January 17.—For the various trades in erection 
of a new tower at St. John’s Church, Baildon. Messrs. T. H. & F. 
Healey, architects, 42 Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

BATH.—January 24—February 12.—For erection of 36 houses 
at Englishcombe Park of the parlour or non-parlour type. 
Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.S.A., 18 New Bond Street, Bath. 

BELFAST.—January 21.—The Belfast Corporation invites 
tenders for (1) erection of 35 working-class dwellings to be built 
in Lower Windsor Avenue, and (2) erection of boundary railings 
in connection with the widening of Connsbrook Avenue, Larkfield 
Road and Shore Road. City Surveyor, City Hall. Deposit 
Slaelise 

BERSTED, ETC., SUSSEX.—January 24.—For the erection 
of 42 houses in the following parishes: Bersted, six houses, 
Earnley four, Kast Wittering four, Felpham 18 and Yapton 10. 
Council Offices, Pallant Houses, Chichester. 

BILLERICAY, ESSEX.—January 19.—For erection of a new 
infirmary (70 beds), administration block and operating theatre 
on a site adjoining the Workhouse at Billericay, Essex. Mr. 
H. R. Bird, architect, St. Thomas’ Gate, Brentwood. Contractors 
desirous of tendering will be supplied with bills of quantities 
prepared by Mr. Walter Lawrance, F.S.I., 13 Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. Deposit £3 3s. 

BISHOP’S WALTHAM, HANTS.—January 22.—For erec- 
tion of a pair of cottages at Bishop’s Waltham. Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, county architect, The Castle, Winchester. A deposit 
of £1 Is. 

CADOXTON-BARRY.—January 22.—For erection of a new 
branch at Cadoxton-Barry. General Manager, Island Road, 
Barry. 

CARNARVON.—January 19.—For erection of 22 houses. 
Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CHELMSFORD.—January 23.—For erection and completion 
of 100 houses on. the Boarded Barnes estate, Chelmsford. Mr. 
E. J. Miles, A.M.I.C.E., Municipal Offices, Rainsford House. 
Deposit of £2 2s. 

CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—January 21.—For the erection 
of a post office, etc., at Crowborough, Sussex. Head Post Office, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

DARTFORD.—January 24.—For erection of 48 houses on 
the Lowfield Street housing estate. Firms desirous of tendering 


should forward their names and addresses to Mr. J. J. Hurtley, 


clerk, Dartford. Deposit of £2 2s. 

® DURHAM.—January 27.—For the erection of the Delves 
Lane new Council school to accommodate 304 scholars. Mr. 
F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


EMSWORTH, HANTS.—January 22.—For erection of a new 
church hall, etc., at Emsworth. Mr. F. Heath, architect 
Horndean Road, Emsworth. Deposit £2. é 

FELIXSTOWE.—January 19.—¥For the erection of 38 houses 
in St. Andrew’s Road. Mr. H. Clegg, A.M.I.C.E., engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. Deposit of £5. 

FOLKESTONE.—January 27.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a band pavilion in Marine Gardens, Folkestone. Mr, 
A. E. Nichols, M.L.C.E., borough engineer, Corporation Offices, 
Folkestone. Deposit £4 4s. 

GUILDFORD.—January 22.—For four blocks of flats and a 
pair of houses to be built at Grange Road. Mr. W. G. Cross, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Mune a 
Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—January 23.—For erection of a post 
office at Hebden Bridge, Yorks. Hebden Bridge Head Post 
Office and Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 Is. 

HITCHIN.—January 19.—For alterations and additions to 
Hitchin Union Infirmary. Mr. A. E. Passingham, clerk, 5 
Bancroft, Hitchin. Deposit of £2 2s. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—January 24.—For building alterations 
at the Milnsbridge New Street Council School. Mr. W. Heeley, 
divisional clerk, 4 Macaulay Street, Huddersfield. 

HYTHE.—January 21.—For the erection of 14 cottages in 
Cinque Ports Avenue. Any builders wishing to tender should 
make application (enclosing a deposit of £2 2s.) to Mr. J. L. 
Seaton Dahl, F.R.I.B.A., Radnor Chambers, Folkestone. i 

KIRBYMOORSIDE.—January 24.—For the following trades 
in erection of orthopedic hospital at Kirbymoorside (wood 
buildings): Roadmaking and drainage, carpenter and joiner, 
plumber and glazier. Forward names to Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects and surveyors, Ropergate, Pontefract. 
Deposit of £2 2s. 

LONDON, W.—January 22.—For erection of Maida Vale 
Telephone Exchange. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 Is. 

MANCHESTER.—January 20.—¥For the erection of from 
four to 200 houses on the Blackley estate. Housing Director, 
Town Hall. Deposit £2 2s. Cheques and postal orders pay- 
able to the order of the Corporation of Manchester and crossed. 

PONTLLANFRAITH.—January 19.—For alterations to 
existing buildings for conversion into a mining centre at Pont- 
llanfraith, Mon. Mr. J. Bain, F.R.I.B.A., County Hall, New- 
port. Deposit £1 1s. Cheque only, payable to the Monmouth- 
shire Education Committee. 

PWLLHELI.—January 27.—For erection and completion of 
12 houses (subsidy parlour type) on the Abererch Road site. 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pwllheli. . 

READING. —January 30.—For erection of 20 houses in 
Norcot Road, Tilehurst. Copies of the drawings, specifications 
and general conditions and forms of tender from Housing 
Architect, Old College Buildings, St. Laurence’s Churchyard. 

RHOS.—January "24,—For erection of a new Public Hall and 
Miners’ Institue at Rhos, near Wrexham. Messrs. J. Owen & 
F. A. Roberts, architects, Westminster Bank Chambers, — 
ham. Deposit £2 2s. 

ROWLEY REGIS. —January 26.—For Srontion of 16 houkes 
(eight blocks each semi-detached), at Tippity Green, “— 
Road, Rowley Regis. The Council House, Old Hill. 

ST. ALBANS.—January 19.—For the erection of the fi 
50 cottages at the Camp housing site. Mr. F. T. Noa “ 
engineer and surveyor, 96 Victoria Street, St. Albans. Deposit : 
£1 As. 

SAUNDERSFOOT, PEMBROKE.—January 29.—For the 
erection of a new Congregational chapel at Sardis, Saundersfoot. 
Mr. J. Thomas, Holborn, Woodend, Saundersfoot. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR, DURHAM.—January 27.—For addi- 
tions to the Seaham Harbour Upper Standard Council Beigel. | 
Mr. F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

TIVIDALE, ROWLEY REGIS. —January 26.—For the 
erection of 16 houses (eight blocks each semi-detached), including 
house connections and surface-water drainage; for making Up 
roadway to proper level, metalling, laying kerbing and channel- 
ling, paving footpaths, laying a length of 9 meh sewer and an 
18 inch storm-water drain. The Council House, Old Hill. 

WEST BROMWICH.—January 23.—For certain builders’ | 
work at the Institution, Hallam Street, West Bromwich. Messrs. 
Edwards & Shaw, consulting engineers, 105 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. Deposit fee of £3 3s. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.—January 24.—For the erection of @ 
telephone exchange at Baltic Chambers, West Hartlepool, The 
Head Post Office, West Hartlepool, and Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on 
payment of £1 Is. 
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ARCHITECTURAL WoopworK 
SPECIAL FURNITURE, MANTELS, 
CARVING, DECORATING. 
FIBROUS PLASTER. WORK. 
STAINED GLASS, EZO PANELLING. 
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Quarry Owners. 


(RAFTS GUILD 65Victoria Street, 


Westminster 


REGISTERED OFFICE Fireclay Works. 
No°4. Halifax Yorks. 
Brook ST, SAINT Pauls 
BIRMINGHAM 


Telephone Telegrams 
Central 3706 Beautify. B’ham 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


_Temperamental Valves ! 


HEN a valve gives trouble on the line — 
V4 when it cannot be relied upon from day 
to day—when it shows the fickleness 
that makes the mechanic mad—there you have 
the valve temperamental. There never was a 
temperamental Jenkins Valve. Good metal, 
careful manufacture, rigid testing at our own 
works, these are things that make for Jenkins 
reliability and efficiency. Jenkins is the valve of 
character, so much so that its general behaviour 
is vouched for in the shape of a plain guarantee. 
» Where there isa flow of steam, air or water, 
4a A always put Jenkins in control. It means the end 
of valve troubles. 


72-Page Catalogue FREE. 


JENKINS BROS., LTD. (Dept. 25) 
6, GT. QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Fig. 300. Works—Montreal. Canada, 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 


“ARDENBRITE” Sore, 


TH (Registered Trade Mark) uy AND 
E PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FO 
FLEXIBLES 


RA DI AT O R S FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


(Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 


As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 


Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours: Cane Heht, BoAdee Price List on Application. 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat» Biclaseves Licontaas: 
will not tarnish, can be washed. Members of the C.M.A. 
Prices and Colour Card from ee 
nd PAVITT & SONS Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
) Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 
69 Southampton Row pee. Ee ee A 
LONDON W.C.1 Telegrams : ‘* Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


Phone: MUSEUM 1280 
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CURRENT LONDON 


January 16, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CoprricHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access 


They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of Seas From 
for duration of contract .. e. Ae ae) s £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. Hs ws 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto ie Pe, a ak t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. ee ae es ah ae SS ¥% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area es a3 ‘ 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height a ns as 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, 


¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives a5 a 


fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. ay, = 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a puilding ate 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations ae ae ~ say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . ee = os = say £1 
a RN SEDs EE aE eS Salty EO) sea Se 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ws oh, from £50 

Per Foot Run 

Hoarding complete .. , a i es He 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete ee 28 = o- 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ae - rs “= es =< 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ae As cm os se An es 8/0 


SS ee ee 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. rs iS <s cs 5/0 
Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork 4 = ~ 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 foo. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and runems same 
out to carts .. on Was 1$d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to granud level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 perl} yardload 2d. 242. 


Giean and stack old bricks ap es = 
Hack off old plaster oa 


a 20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


- o- — o- 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o— Per Yard Cube———_, 


5 ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Bxoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. a+ ax ne se 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Phanking and strutting .. hs os ss 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring aD} L/Gy =; “ 
pote i Saeea ts 1 to 6 1.2.4. Hoisting 
Gonorete in foundations 7.1, Lp 800 doa 
Add if in ground floors .. AS <s = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels = es ea 3/0 4/0 2/6 


Fe A een ee Ee Pe ee ee ee 
; -~Earthenware—, a Iron——_,, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. = 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
@xtra only for bends, each a & 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each oe de 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each aS ee es 25/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7-——Per Rod Reduced—— -+, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar a Z: 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
> »» cement mortar .. ee 587/- 751/- 1072/- 


a a ee a 
-—Per Foot Super.—-—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement Rig AS re 10d. 1/3 
#-in. asphalte ry fs es os HD A 9d. 1/0 


--—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis Re As 4d. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement : A es ce 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) aed Bite. urine ae es os lid. 


——— 


ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork . 
Add if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints a 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price .. Pe a -. td. plus 10% 
Dewbis-taie creasing and cement filleta : and pointing to 9-in. wall 1/2 


Per Ft. Super. 
1/0 
1d. 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.———_—_,, 
lin. 1jin. 1}in. 2in. Jin, 
Cement and sand .. ee sein 3/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic .. Be 3s Ross aH 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte ees es a Ae sy) _ — — =. 
Tarmac firs a Bs - = _ — 4/8 6/6 

* 
MASON. 


~—Per Foot Cube, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and ali labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing Bs we = -. 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs j ei 
Artificial stone .. Ea ae ee as 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. a 20/6 i 
Bath stone ditto... ©. ~~ 4) 45. 10/6 - 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. = BS es 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. <a es = 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. na RF h we 2/0 f 
KR 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8 /0'<ame! 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding a Psi as ne -- 31/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates = oe ns ee - 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. & een Bs 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. a = es - 
JOINER. aot 
Per square fin. Hin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. ee 33/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. os one 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching a uh na -- 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
eS 
Sashes, per foot super. ljin. in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares s oo = 1/10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, Jin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung i 2 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 30 


Es as ; 


rms ae 
2 

Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded fe: 23d. 33d. 4d. 44d. 
Add for each side bead butt = 4d. 4d. 43d. 64.533 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 


sive of polishing. ee 


Staircase. 2 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. =e 2/6 Z 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. AS oa ah Ae 2/0 ae : 
Housing steps to strings,each .. 1 Fe ee peo! aa 9d. 2 


* ara yor — 
ery Sma ma! 


Mahogany French-polished handrail .. a 87/0 69/0 ; 
Addiframped aa ue By, -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 ee 3 
Add if wreathed .. wa = Be, -» 240/0 200/0 160/06 


1fin. 1}in. be 


Deal balusters, housed each end, each Ree eb, we ES 1/6 * : 
3by 3 3$by3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run rah i aes 1/2 1/6 1/9 i? 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. | 
Deal shelves or divisions & es el 0 - 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued ie Ee ee 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backingsl /5 1/7 1/9 - 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of i 


polishing 


——Sectional Area————_——_ 
lin. Qin. 4in. Gin. 9in. 12in. 14in, 16in 


Deal, wrot and fixed es -. 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 103d. 11¢d. 1/1 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 6$d. 9d. 1lgd. 1/0} 1/24 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed pa: 6id. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/14 1/88 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ip 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 


——$——— 
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FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


As permanent 


THE 


J. B. Orr 
& Co. Ltd. 


licate Paint Co. 


CHARLTON, LONDON, S.E. 
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Manufacturers 


Pyramids, 
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HOUSING 


New Methods of 


Construction— 


call for new methods 
of interior lining. 


‘SX’ Board lends itself 
admirably to many of 
the new types of houses 
now being evolved. 


Good non-conductor: 
easily fixed, permanent 
and artistic. 


MADE IN ‘ENGLAND 


Having one of the 
largest plants in the 
World for the pro- 
duction of wallboard, 
the makers of ‘SX’ 
Board can offer 
exceptional ad- 
yantages in value, 
size, delivery, etc. 


‘SX: BOARD 


British Wall & Ceiling Board 


For sample and 
further particulars 
write 


Dept. “A” 
Thames Board Mills, Ltd. 
Purfleet : : Essex 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate - na oe oe -. 80/0 72/0 
-—— Per Foot Run————__,, Add for every }in. additional lap es pa ss = 2/8 3/7 
Labouronlyto = -. a -- ad. 1d. id. 2d. Add for copper nails .. Lg ue a BG 2/8 3/4 
BateclPiaan i biah ee ba psebbethad) sleie TaN Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 132/9 
Bolte Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails - +. cy 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers RS 60/0 
a Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in wey fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails : es Z ae os os 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work ee = oS aA - & 2/6 
———— Per cwt. ——_—___ Add for circular on face in elevation | ae ri es nn #3 25% 
Goakors Flate Re eral Add for circular on plan, according to radius as es =a 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. ae os 66/6 73/9 77/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% 
——Per Foot Run——_,, —-——————— Each Per Foot Run 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves ue ae = ee -. Equal 1 foot super. 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments es a ay .. Equal } foot super. 
eek! 2/0 4d. 6d. pie 2/0 Ridge tiling 42 3s. ek. 2/0 
——————————Per Foot Run 5 
}in. 3in. lin. l}in. 1}in. 2in. tin. 4in Fixing soakers oe ee ea mye be 7d. per dozen 
Lead service ee LS 2/3 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 _ _ 
Lead waste ay oe Lyal 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ _ 
Tend thse eee oe ee ee ene ee SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
= Rae m—Per Cwt. 
eee ee Upto Above 
Egg Joints = <a oe 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. .. 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists sews - ee AS 18/6 
Indiarubber joints wo _ — 3/0 3/0 — — — Compound girders res aA ee es es 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. oe o6d;* 210 r1j8 <9 02/0 26 ae Stanchions ses -- -- a as 23/6 
Bends ee ‘a aes Dos sae at 2/0 2/6 6/6 6/8 Cast-iron columns a =. i ie = 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends es - — — 104. 10d. 1/0 _ _ Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks - so oS a NI ibe US UE TAD le Steel roof trusses os 23 ae ae .. 32/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks cS - _ LZ ALS ye BU 4 WB eT, ae sid Ohimney bars... Rs e a Rr .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Bresssiieves =... Sc a OSLO ee LO Age ase Tie rods and ring bolts .. 2 re "35 ~~ 47/6 ~  45/0\ = aie 
Lead traps = - = _ — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26)1 Bolts and nuts .. > oe ee .. 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Boiler screws =... ee 8/2) 8/9) ) SAO Gite 81S) 0 oy a Handrail and balusters .. Re a -- 65/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. ss = 7/0 *9/6-3 13/6 | — — = oe = Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘axed se is 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks es -. 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 — _ — = z — 
i = -—Per Foot Run—— 
ae ae sie sap SLO AIO Seay Cnr e nae ere ss ie 13 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
PE AEE} PCT We eee en Oh : ‘*___ Pipes fixed with pipe nails ~, se ee coesltae 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... as & = ee AUK) 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes .. a a So “ se 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. Pe = os Be <a ais 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. 3 Bic a Se 50 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. = Re ao LI ZE 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends zs we each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles Be, ee ee pa Lae kD 2/6 afl 
Extra for junctions each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. AS ae ae en eg, 1/0 1/1 


Brick 


AWLPLUGS are by no means con- 


fined to indoor use. Millions are 
used every month for every kind of outdoor fixing. 
Rain-water pipes, gutters, lavatory wastes, soil pipes, 
etc.,are only a few of the hundreds of outdoor jobs 
which can be done better with Rawlplugs. 


If you fix the Rawlplug way you can ignore the 
courses—and fix “straight into the brick” where a 
much stronger hold can be obtained. 


Send for your copy of the new:20-pp. Trade Booklet- it is frec to you. . 


‘THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD. 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7. 


[LPLUGS | 


Vv 
WALL PLUGS 


“ea A 


“@enem are nast® 
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T. C. JONES & Co. Ltd. 


Works WOOD LANE Tel I id, Shepherds, Lond 
elegrams : Ironoxid, epherds, London. 
on SHEPHERD'S BUSH Telephone : Park 6540, 
ces Private Branch Exchange. 
LONDON, W.12 Private Sidings: G.W. & L.M. & S. Rlys. 


TET] 


Light Structural Steelwork a 
Speciality 


Steel Framed Corrugated Iron 
or Asbestos covered Buildings 


ROOF PRINCIPALS 
ARCHED RIBS 
STANCHIONS 
GIRDERS 
FOOTBRIDGES 


Architects are cordially invited to 
inspect our well-equipped work 
shops and comprehensive stock of 


ROLLED STEEL SECTIONS Estimates submitted to our own or Architects’ Designs 


PEACE & NORQUOY, LTD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT 


SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


FOR SCHOOLS, ce. 


Telephone : 


By His 3176 Central. 


Majesty’s Royai 
Letters Patent. 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘* Partitions,” 
Manchester. 


— 


Established 1870. 


The attention of Architects, Education Committees, and others is directed to these Sliding and Folding Par- 
titions, which so successfully meet the most exacting requirements that they have been adopted by more than 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
700 Leading Architects have used and recommended them. 
Fixed in 3,500 Schools, Colleges, Lecture Halls, Hotels, &c 
OVER 5,500 AT PRESENT IN USE, DEMAND INCREASING. 


Highly approved by the Board of Education and Iflustrated Circular and Estimates Free 
recommended by H.M. Inspectors of Schools. on receipt of particulars. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued, 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—————Per Foot Run Per Yard on ee 
—Gas— Steam Tubing Washable Wash and Onee , 
tin. Hin. jin. Hin. lin. lin. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distespae Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed 
1b By ae Laci oh 2/6 3/2 In common colours te pen 0/3} 0/5 0/9 0/2 
with clips complete .. 10d. 104d. 1/ ! / ! / ! In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/33 0/54 0/10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 0/2 


PLASTERER, 
Narrow -——Per Foot Run— 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 


Render, floatandsetinlimeand hair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do.  Siripite.. - 2/9 0/53 0/2 O/8 O/14 0/8 
Do. do. Portland - 3/7 O/7 0/24 0/383 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s - 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Sawn lathing pe, a oe Sendo SOS —_ _ _ _ 
Metal lathing ri ee, = ~ 1/10 0/8} — —_ _ _ 
Screedingin Portland .. ee - 2/1 O/46 — —_ — — 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Moulding in plaster... ee 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to 3rd of 
Do. do. Portland ee 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of 
Do. do. fibrous.. a, 0/3 moulding moulding 
Partitions -——Per Yard Super.——~ 


2in. 2tin. 3in. 


Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 


GLAZING. 


-——Per Foot Super.—— 
Upto From25 From 50 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 


Ordinary plate glass glazed £4 Fea pee By, 4/14 4/5 5/04 


Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 


Sheet. Glass—, Figured fin. --Cast Glass— fin. Wired 
Zloz. 1l6oxz. Rolled Rolled ;%in. tin. 


0/72 0/52 += 0/108 ~—S «O72 /92 ~—O/9R 


Metal bar 
Cast Glass Patent Glazing 


113 2/0 


“HEMPSTEAD” HOLLOW 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
AND FLOOR BLOCKS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of STOCK SIZES 
FLOOR BLOCKS to suit Patentee’s Requirements, 


Address Inquiries; 


The Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co. Ltd., 
326 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
MUSEUM 4588 LUGGDOM,” LONDON, 


Telephone : Telegrams ; ” 


BIDFORD-ON-AVON 


BRICK & TILE COMPANY, LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hand-Made Sandstock Bricks 


IN ALL COLOURS. 
LIGHT -AND- “DARK? GRED: 


MULTI AND BRINDLED COLOURS. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 


Architects’ Designs in Arches and Fireplaces carefully 
carried out. Address : 


BIDFORD-on-AVON, WARWICKSHIRE 


——————Add per Yard Super. for the following ———, 


If on If on -—If in Party Colours on—-—, If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/3 
PAINTING. 

Knot, Stop Rey Coate—. 
and Prime i 3 4 Stain Size Varnish Enamel 
Plain painting on sur- 
face in common 
colours, per yard 
super os -- 0/8 0/83 1/5 2/1 2/84 O/6 O/2 O/e 1/0 


Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 
Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 


Do., on largedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 
On small pipes or nar- 
row bands, per foot 


2/6 O/8 O/8 Oflo if 
8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/5 
3/4 1/0 0/4 1/3 1/8 
5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 


run .. Ss 0/0; O/Of 0/1 O/1 0/1 0/0§ 0/0} O/0§  O/o% 
On large pipes or do. ao 0/1 O/1 O/2 0/8 0/3} 0/08 0/O% O/12 Ong 
Add to the above prices for the following Be yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched rk, In set A Colours. Stippled. 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. a. 24. 
Per Foot Super — 
Wax French 
Polishing ba = es 5 pe) Ae os 6d. 1/0 
PAPERHANGER 
c——Per Pieco— 
Hanging only Lining Pattern 
On walls os os ra Ale ae os 1/5 2/2 
On stairs = AA ee & oon vs 1/10 2/9 
On ceilings ne es es es ae <a 1/7 2/5 


MOULDINGS 


Of Perfect Quality, if Higher in Price, Prove the 
Cheapest. They Save Labour and Avoid Waste. 


WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF BEST MOULD- 
INGS OUT OF RED DEAL, MAHOGANY, 
OR OTHER HARDWOODS. 
Cardall’s Timber & Joinery Co., Ltd. 
pace STREET WEST BIRMINGHAM 


No. : CENTRAL 774 
ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST 


BEST QUALITY 


ELECTRIC & HAND POWER 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 
34 Surrey Lane, BATTERSEA, s.w.11. 


Telephone: BATTERSEA 1802. 
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Ser RAL ADVERTISER For BERKS, Agee 
HANTS, OXON, AND L Saturday, 
Established 1723, Enlarged January 1337. 


The Architects rrercalts 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Circulates in Readin 
lingferd, Abingden, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, 
Blackwater, Bracknell, Henley, Wokingham, 
Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, 
Pangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon, 
Staines, &c. 


Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 


of allclasses. Relied upen by all 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since 


fluential position among the English Newspapers, 


each week. Allcommunications should be addressed to 
The PUBLISHERS, MERCURY" 


OciLviE eco. — 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. F3ri‘7*s 


FREE. 


ROYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY, 
Pounded at Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated (860. Removed to Beddington, 1866, 
PaTRons—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


PaTRONESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDR 
PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, “K.G. 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


THIS ancient Asylum maintains and educates Fatherless Girls from all parts of Great Britain. 
she ages of 7 and 10, and at the age of 16 are placed out in respectable private families 
thoroughly sound and healthy. Elections half-yearly in June and December. 
the Offices. New Subscribers to this ae Charity are most earnestly needed. 
Life Subscription, 2 Votes .. Annual Subscription, 2 Votes .. - £41160 
Ditto 1 Vote 0 Ditto 1 Vote oi 
A Donation of 60 Guineas in one sum entitles al donor to the immediate eeotattation: of one child “¥atherless cirle 
ar6 also received and paid for at the rate of £12 12s. per annum, with an entrance fee of £2 2s. pending election, aw 
ather wise. Cheques crossed “ Messrs. Hosaths.” 
Subscriptions most thankfully received and all information givem on application to the Secretary 
$iices—17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0.2 BOUT VERI® RISK, Scoretary 


They are admitted betweem 
They must in all respects ke 
Forms of nomination may be obtained ag 


IN ROOFING 
PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BRABY’S No. 
ECONOMICAL 


6 « Drop-Dry ” GLAZING : BAR. 


EFFECTIVE 


And at DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
PLYMOUTH and GLASGOW. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, “LONDON, N.W.1, 


Mercury and Berks County Paper ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


aidenhead, 

ingselere, 
Mortimer, 
Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
arties for the accuracy and 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
from its vastly inoreased and wide circulation, and its in- 
Advertise- 
ments are brought under the notice of theusande of readers 


OFFICE, READING 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors tor the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Prance-British Exhibition, 


London, 1908. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T., S.W. 


Protect your 
buildings against the weather 
eee changing their appearance with 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Etab. SAPHIC, 19 Rue Saint 
Roch, PARIS (ler) 


SIS 
heridan 


“Sha ea 


1O, ee AVENUE 
LONDON E.C4 


Lettering 
Everything 


Pas “Jelephone: 
Holborn 2613 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


HONUNIBIAIR: 


PAT ENT STEEL JAIN 


Ue 


failing esters 


is a term indicative 
of class, not quality 
but the word “KmnnEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


UN 


SN 


HALL ANKE 


Sole Manufacturers ; ‘phone N° !RickmMonp 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


ead Office 


RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 


Branch Offices 3 


8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 2 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 
a BIRMINGHAM: 1/3 Temple Street. a 


cn. LSU Ut 


: SIAM UUINAL ANIA CAUUNNINAMUU LAOS AAU AY AAU EU PAU CEU 


Tue DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


Us Creenwich, London, $. E.10. 
_DELTA Hiaees FOR ART METAL WORK. 


EXTRUDED BARS 
AND SECTIONS 
“OELTA BRAND,” in Brass. Bronze, Copper. &c 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


e 
CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hove. 


Dare oF NorsEs 48 TO RATE PAID 
VagIaTION | MEOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. 9d. 8d. Granite manen, dae 
1916-July 1/04 10d. 9d. Brindle Machia't on 
Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1017-Apl. 28) 1/1 11d. 10d. ’ 
1917-Oct. 24 1/8 1/08 1134. | ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d. 
1918—Jan.11|1 /8$+12$%|1 /OF4+124%] 1123+123% previous to to 
1918—July27|1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+124%|1 /14+124% { 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
| only Rate 
1919—Feb.15 1/9 1/6 1/6 | 
1919-May 3| 1/9 1/8 1/5 ee F seen Aad 
1019 Nov.15 1/114 1/10} 1/8 Ben spina * is 
a ON a Et Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1980-May 1 2 /0% 1/11} 1/9 | 
1920-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 ) inforcement Rate 
1@21-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 1/11 
19@1-July 1 2 /2 2/1 1/10 
19@1-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept. 1 2 /0% 1/11} 1/7 
1082-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 1/7 Raltybedas as 3 Acdee: 
1022-April 1 1/10 1/9 1/5 op bald Seat ge the 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 || or artificial workman’s 
ee ee ee | t: 
1928—May26 1/7 1/6 1/28 Pe pee fee ta ooee 
1924-Feb. 1) 1/8 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25 1/83 1/7 1/3 
1924-Oct.25' 1/94 1/84 1/44 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. UNIT. 
A. Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” = 3/0 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting pes Ax 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium Aa EA Se = & 25 /0 Per gallon 
9” a” 
B Ballast .. .. Thames = -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. MEAL ar] es =e AO ae delivered 
Ball valves es SO BTOSE 2 pas --5/6 7/9 18/4 each 
Briek =... -. Broken = os 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Hardcore en SF 5/0 A cube d/d 
Bricks .. --. Blue, wirecuts -- 1456/0 
Ditto .. 5 Ditto, pressed . 185/0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks a ee 208 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze a 80/0 ¥F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Filettons =e ane 63/3 London 
Ditto .. =s Reds. re = 110 /0 
Ditto .. -. Rubbers a -- 244/0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks .. =o Ae: 95 /0 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White.. es ta 100;/0 F.0.R. London 
Ditto... || = White glazed. 480 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Stretchers .. Toudaa 
Ditto .. a Ditto, headers ».  450/0 
Ditto .. -.- 2nd quality -. es 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. =e 1 Cokes. =. ac = 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. eran. a=. a aa 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. .. Of Bricks, blue = 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto -. -. Of ditto, Flettons -. 9/0 trom rail 
Ditto .. .- Of ditto, glazed fe: 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. -. Keenes.. ss -- 1065/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Portland = oe 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. es 312 /0 
Copper .. Se 2 CUTIE me es 1/4 Per lb 
Ditto AV .. Sheeting nA ot Pa 1/0 Ditto 
Cocks .. .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto ~.. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings a: one, 
y Standard Mat < se 20% F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. as Ditto jd es ae Delivered 
Drains, iron’... Pipes <2 as) bese BB OOS hod gees 
Driers .. .. For paint Se ~~ 36/0 Yer cwt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. sy 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
Delivered, per 
F Felt a .. Roofing 2 = 9/10 cause Pp 
Fireclay .. -. Stourbridge .. Beh 3 26 Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. és. = Deal sP 0 ives -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. 2 Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Gas ny .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —47%% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto So ears 07 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —323% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditte ae Ditto Sditto 2/64 
Ditto . ee Ditto Bditto 3/2 
Ditto .. = Ditto 7 ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. es Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. Ss Ditto 25ditto 3/10 
Ditto .. ee Ditto 100 ditto — 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Sheet, 15 oz. oa ad. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. ae Ditto 21 oz. : ea os depot 
Ditto .. = Ditto awh 
Ditto .. -- Rough casv ¢ os d. 
Ditto .. -- Wired, cast .. ee 10d. 
Ditto .. -- Figured, rolled os 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemishor Arctic .. 72d. 
Ditto .. .. Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf. -- English os a 2/9 Per book 
Gold size Best, ic. ae = 12/6 Fer td 
Granite .. .. Ohippings .. . 32/6 oecd * Sead 
Ditto os Ditto & = 26/0 Per ton 


oo 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLASS, Cost. Untt. 
H_ HGire eo, -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. a Loe and driver ms 60/0 Ditto 
mroller .. me 
Ditto .. = { Water cart and men.. f 100/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. ws as SACks ass 3h pos 3d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list — 423% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto -- — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 263% Ditto 
Ap ck ads ton es es eek re = : - 260/0 Per ton delivered 
itto .. a ood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto -.  _. Ditto, ditto, 7” x23" 3/0 Per oe aoe 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 6” x2” .. 2/8 Se 
K Knotting.. a ‘ 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. -- Metal .. ee eo 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. & 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead sf -- Sheet .. £2 ea 54/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. se PAPOA es Se ee 54/6 Ditto 
Ditto .. 6 AOU ees ee = 57/6 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. . White’<.. AS = 59/0 Ditto 
Lime & -- Greystone .. KS 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias es = 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras as es 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. 2. -Oubauies. pas i 26 /0 Ditto 
; §” 3° 1° = 
er square 
Matching... -. Deal, T. G. & B. --17/6 22/0 26 lof delivered 
N Nails ae -. Brads, floor .. <= 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp oe rs 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ee, ath us is ve; 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. ~« Wire, oval” 2 ee 26 /0 
O Oak = -. American AS = 14/0 
Ditto .. -. English ms ee 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -. European ae re 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese ie ee 20/0 
Oil a .. Linseed, boiled ae 4/3 Per gall. 
Ditto .. ee Ditto, raw .. =< 3/11 ditto 
P Paint os -. Mixed .. oe es 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2% 3” 
Partitions -. Breeze a oe SILOS ZL Hanne 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. pe 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite fax Bui 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. Sy 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing es re 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -- Qutters, 0.G. Fe) aie = Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Pipes,round.. ..2/2 3/0 } 4/4 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand as -. Ordinary me 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Washed ae = 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash are -- Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron Pe 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. us Ditto, lead .. = 40/0 Ditto 
Size ee -- Best .. 8 = 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. -- 20"x10*%, Welsh -- 480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 14” x9", ditto.. a 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes -- L.C.C., iron, 4” es 5/1 Per yard 
Solder .. -- Plumbers’ ae es 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard list .. —374% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto ee —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditte 
Steel Ss -- Angles es s 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. <2) -Boltas. os PS 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. io VOBt ies a es 18/0 Ditto 
Mega BG -. Stanchions .. eo 17 is Ditto 
Stone os = Ebates fs & 3 
Ditto. <. Pertind .. ‘L  S/R0De uaa 
Ditto .. oat (Work 2.5 = ~ 6/3 
7 (Tar A -. Stockholm .. ns 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak &, <a MNES oes is & 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -. Moulmein a As 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. 2 Sa a A of D Per gallon 
Thimbles .. -.- Brass, Plumbers’ . 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles es -- Plain, roofing - 1200/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6”, white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. --. Deal, joinery .. & 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. as Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens pe We [6 & Per 100 feet 
Traps av Cast, lead, S. .. LST 4/8 Each 
Ditto .. ‘Ss Ditto, P. .. ee ae 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine cs 5/6 Per gallon 
a a ie 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ es .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
oe 
' ” ” a hee 
Vv Valves -. sa. SBallin ne, -. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each | 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak 3S ra 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. -. Copal .. Ss ne 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. a2) lati es 33 a 16/0 Ditto 
I enn ee a vee ES nS a 
W Whiting . -- GAlders’ ea 2s 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire ee -. Guards, galvd. ae 2/6 7 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto =e Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
i Soe rt PT ps BS a 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting —s BA 40 /0 Per owt. 
Ditto Ditto, perforated .. 4. Per feot super. 
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A Beautiful 
Roof 


in a pleasing dark red shade 


t 


ROOFING 
Teh ke = ae 


Their absorption of water does not 


Ll 
oT 7 , 


BaS>=. exceed | %. 
4 They are easy to lay and effect 
: = : : ; 

ON < Br SS a considerable saving on first -cost. 
YS yer e TEs Delivery at once, carriage paid to 
a a leat g Melb anang any station in Great Britain 
Za Meta 


Sule importers and Distributors: 


LANGLEY 
LONDON 


161, Borough High St., 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


S 
SS 


aX 


Kt Telephone: Hop 4635 (2 lines) 
ous at Telegrams ; “ Laglycol Phone > 
KG | ondon 

RS 
EERO 
OE AOE GI AERO ATT IUTN 
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THe ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


seed ee 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BACUP.—January 26.—For erection of 40 houses (lump 
sum) on the Heath Hill estate. Mr. F. W. Mozley, M.I.M. 
and C.E., borough engineer, Municipal Offices, Stubbylee Hall, 
Bacup. £5 5s. deposit. 

BELFAST.—January 26.—For erection of a cenotaph and 
colonade in the City Hall grounds, Belfast. Messrs. W. H. 
Stephens & Sons, 13 Donegal Square North. Deposit £2 2s. 

BELFAST.—January 30.—For work in additions and altera- 
tions to Strand Public Elementary School, Belfast. Education 
Architect, College Square, on payment of £2 2s. deposit. 

BLACKMILL, GLAM.—January 26.—For erection of a scarlet 
fever ward and for alterations and additions to the adminis- 
trative block at their Isolation Hospital, Blackmill, Glam. 
Mr. W. T. Olivant Jones, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Brynmenin, Glam. Deposit £3 3s. 

BLETCHLEY.—February 4.—For erection of sixteen cot- 
tages. Apply Council Offices 

BOXTED, Erc., Essrx.—February 3.—For erection of 
cottages in the following parishes in the district. Boxted, six 
cottages ; Great Horkesley, six cottages ; Inworth, six cottages. 
Mr. E. Fincham, A.R.I.B.A., etc., Mark Tey, Colchester. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

BRIDLINGTON.—January 26.—For the erection of “ Resid- 
ence,” Kingsgate, Bridlington. Mr. C. F. Johnson, M.S.A., 
architect and surveyor, St. John’s Avenue, Bridlington. 

BRISTOL.—February 2.—For extensions to the Ham Green 
Hospital, Pill, Bristol, comprising a pavilion to accommodate 
56 beds, new administrative building and other works in con- 
nection therewith. The City Engineer’s Office. Deposit £3 3s. 

BROSELEY, SALOP.—February 3.—For the erection of 
two pairs of parlour houses at King Street and New Road, 
Broseley. Messrs. G. Riley & Son, architects, Central Chambers, 
Wellington. 

BURY.—January 25.—For either or both of the contracts 
required to be done in the erection of new offices for the Bury 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd., in Knowsley Street, Bury, 
viz.: (Contract No. 1) erection of the building; (2) screens, 
desks, counters, fittings and fitments. Send names to Mr. 
C. R. Cooper, M.S.A., architect, 20 Market Street, Bury. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

CHESHUNT.—February 3.—For erection of 60 houses 
on the Paul’s Nursery Site, Waltham Cross. Mr. J. E. Sharpe, 
engineer and surveyor, Manor House, Cheshunt. Deposit 
of £5 5s. 

CLECKHEATON.—January 30.—For all trades in erection 
of 60 houses in various parts of the district, as follows: Heaton 
House, 12 parlour type, 10 scullery type; Scholes, four and 
six; Eddercliffe, eight and twelve; Hartshead Moor, scullery 
type eight. Mr. A. Rothera, surveyor, Town Hall, Cleckheaton. 
Kach contractor must pay a deposit of £1 for each separate 
trade. 

COSELEY.—January 26.—For erection of new senior and 
junior elementary schools at Broad Lanes, Coseley, near Bilston. 
The Secretary, Education Offices, Somerset House, Coseley, 
near Bilston. Deposit £5 5s. 


DURHAM.—January 27.—For the erection of the Delves 
Lane new Council school to accommodate 304 scholars. Mr. 
F. Willey, F.R.1I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

EAST MOSELEY.—January 29.—For construction of a 
bathing station. The office of the Surveyor, East Moseley, 

ENFIELD.—February 2.—For erection of 40 houses upon 
four sites as follows: Green Street (west end, north side), 
Enfield Highway, 4; ditto, Westmoor estate, 20; Mayfield 
Road, Green Street, 12; and Chestnut Road, Enfield Wash, 4. 
The Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield. Deposit £2 2s. 

FORDINGTON ST. GEORGE, DORSET.—February 2.— 


For the completion of chancel of the Fordington St. George 


Church. Mr. 8. A. Jackson, architect, Dorchester. 

GELLIFAELOG.—February 6.—For the erection of 56 houses 
at Gellifaelog, Merthyr Tydfil, the works including the con- 
struction of roads and sewers. The Borough Architect, Town 
Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

HARROGATE.—Exrenston.—For extension of garage, Com- 
mercial Street, Harrogate. Mr. F. E. Gulley, architect, Chelten- 
ham Parade. 

HINDLEY.—February 2.—For the erection of 26 houses 
on the housing site, Atherton Road, Hindley Green. Mr. O. P. 
Abbott, surveyor, Council Offices, Hindley. Deposit £3 3s. 

KILMARNOCK.—Contractors desirous of tendering for 
any of the following works in connection with the erection 
of 38 houses on the Bonnyton housing, etc., site should apply 
to Mr. W. Dunbar, burgh surveyor, Market Bridge, Kilmarnock. 

LANCASTER.—January 27.—For the erection of 76 houses, 
20 of which will be A2 type and 56 B3 type. Bulk Estate, 
Caton Road. Mr. F. Hill, borough engineer, Town Hall, 
Lancaster. Deposit £2 2s. . 

LATCHINGDON, ESSEX.—February 3.—For erection of 
eight workmen’s dwellings, in pairs, at Latchingdon. Mr. W. 
Almond, surveyor, 6 Market Hill, Maldon, Essex. 

LEEDS.—January 28.—For new storage accommodation, 
shower baths, etc., at Bramley Baths, Leeds. Mr. W. T. Lan- 
cashire, city engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—February 2.—For general building work and for 


steelwork required in connection with the erection of a public 
library in Cardigan Road, Burley. Central Library, Municipal 
Buildings. Deposit £1 1s. 

LLANDUDNO.—Remopettinc—For the remodelling of the 
Prince’s Theatre, Mostyn Street. Particulars obtained from the 
Manager. 

LLANELLY.—January 31.—For the building of an 
elementary school at Five Roads, Llanelly. Mr. W. V. Morgan, 
A.R.I.B.A., county architect, County Offices, Carmarthen. 

MELKSHAM.—For erection of 10 parlour houses, in pairs, 
and 14 non-parlour houses, in pairs, with walls in concrete blocks, 
on the Forest housing site. Mr. A. M. Smith, clerk, Melksham, 
or to the architect, Mr. W. W. Snailum, Church Street, Trow- 
bridge. 

READING.—January 30.—For erection of 20 houses in 


Norcot Road, Tilehurst. Copies of the drawings, specifications — 


and general conditions and forms of tender from Housing 
Architect, Old College Buildings, St. Laurence’s Churchyard. — 

ROMFORD.—February 4.—For extension of the administra- 
tion block and the erection of a cubicle block at the Isolation 
Hospital, Rush Green, Romford. Mr. R. Banks-Martin, archi- 
tect, 121 Plashet Grove, East Ham. Deposit £3 3s. 

ROWLEY REGIS.—January 26.—For erection of 16 houses 
(eight blocks each semi-detached), at Tippity Green, Dudley 
Road, Rowley Regis. The Council House, Old Hill. 

SALTASH, CORNWALL.—January 31.—For the erection 
of a new secondary school at Saltash. Mr. F. G. Drewitt, 
architect to the Committee, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Penzance. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

SAUNDERSFOOT, PEMBROKE.—January 29.—For thé 
erection of a new Congregational chapel at Sardis, Saundersfoot, 
Mr. J. Thomas, Holborn, Woodend, Saundersfoot. ‘oe 

SEAHAM HARBOUR, DURHAM.—January 27.—For addi- 
tions to the Seaham Harbour Upper Standard Council School. 
Mr. F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. a 

TIVIDALE, ROWLEY REGIS.—January 26.—For the 
erection of 16 houses (eight blocks each semi-detached), including 
house connections and surface-water drainage; for making up 
roadway to proper level, metalling, laying kerbing and channel- 
ling, paving footpaths, laying a length of 9 inch sewer and an 
18 inch storm-water drain. The Council House, Old Hill. 

TOWYN.—January 24.—For erection of additional buildings 
at the Towyn War Memorial Hospital. Mr. F. Howarth, 
L.R.I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Towny. . 

WILLESDEN.—January 27.—For the erection of baths 
and washhouses at Disraeli Road, Lower Place. Mr. F. Wilkin- 
son, M.I.C.E., engineer to the Council, Town Hall, Dyne Road, 
Kilburn, N.W.6. . 
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BOILERS 


For fa small or 
“Villa” House 
this is by far 
the best Boiler 
you can instal 


For a larger 
Installation 


there is nothing to 


equal the No. | or 
No. 2 GLow- Worm 


The The 


GLOW-WORM JUNIOR GLOW-WORM 


The Glow-Worm Junior, just recently 
placed upon the market, has had a most 
wonderful reception. Already its sales have 
reached surprisingly large proportions. 
Designed specially for the “ Villa” type 
of house, the normal (not by any means 
the maximum) output of the Junior is 
30 gallons of water per hour at 150° 
Fahr. This is sufficient for two hot 
baths per hour, 2 draw-offs and either 
two small! radiators or one radiator and 


The ‘‘Glow-Worm”’ is the only Boiler of its 
type which combines a really efficient Hot 
Plate with an ample Hot Water supply suffi- 
cient for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 “Glow-Worm.” Normal output 
50 gallons of water per hour at 150° 
Fahr., sufficient for 3 baths per hour, 3 
draw-offs over sink and lavatory basins, 
and 3 or 4 radiators. Suitable storage 
35-45 gallontank. List price £12:10:0 


No. 2 “Glow-Worm.” Normal output 


70 gallons of water per hour at 150° 
Fahr., sufficient for 4 baths per hour, 5 


a towel rail. Suitable storage 25-30 
gallon tank. List price £10: 10:0 


Like the larger ‘‘ Glow- 
Worm," the ‘“‘Junior’’ burns 
coke or anthracite, and 
performs simple cooking op- 
erations on its spacious Hot 
Plate. It consumes com- 


bustible Household Refuse. 


= 


draw-offs and 4 radiators, Suitable storage 
50 60 gallon tank. List price £14:10:0 


For further particulars write— For still larger in- 


O. BRUSTER Hallsneus the *:Baseca'? 


is very strongly re- 


4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3 commended. 


POSSESSING 
CHARACTER 


IN CAST BRONZE & WHITE METALS 


THE MORRIS WESTMINSTER 


Vea le “MORRIS HOUSE ROCHESTER ROW 
WESTMINSTER,LONDON, SI 


_ TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6443-4-5 . TELEGRAMS : MORISITANT, SOWEST, LONDON 
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PRICES. 


[CopyRicHT,] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, aa From 
for duration of contract .. = se ‘ £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. # “\e 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. #% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area oe és 3/9 
Add tor every additional storey in height 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment et, tth of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives x fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. =e 7/6 


Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations A say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . 45 ap aA Sc say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. = ms a So 5/0 
Planked gangway with hedrall complete a ale 3 as 4/0 
Proper gantry complete na ‘ A aa at es 40/0 


Sleeper roadways 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and ( 


waste In erection and removal .. a= is ae Be 5/0 
Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork 6d 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities ust brossdliiy 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. 1}d. isd. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 24d. 24d. 


Qiean and stack old bricks ae Sie 
Hack off old plaster at oe ie aS 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


m——Per Yard Cube———, 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
@xcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away at fs a m3 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Phanking and strutting .. ae a Bes 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring es Fie EOE aes ” 
a 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast .. oa a , 
Concrete in foundations ak ce oe 4 30/0 2010 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. as as rad 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ois ate we 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-~EHarthenware—, a Iron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. A 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
@xtra only for bends, each me 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each 3/0 4/3 19/ 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each Bie 50 we 1 LOO 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
c——Per Rod KReduced—— + 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar ag 3, 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
S », cement mortar .. 587/- 751/- 1072/- 
c—Per Foot Super.—— 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement ss es =, 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte ote ae aye ie AS 9d. 1/0 
——Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English ° 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the Bo bricks 
over the common brick basis ; oe, $d. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement Ss ae oe sie 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and ia whitihe as ate a 13d. 


ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 


{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork . 1/0 

Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 

In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks | " Per Ft. Run 


Allew for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price.. “ se . td. plus 10% 


Desbis-tate creasing and Senieut! fillets and pointing ta 9-in. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
—Per Yard Super.— —_—___, 
lin. 1fin. 1fin. 2in. Sin. 
Cement and sand .. ae ey!) 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. ; BA See YP 4/9 5/3 6/4 = 
Asphalte ie os Ag sa 1010 _ = — _ 
Tarmac a v5 oo — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


7——Per Foot Cube—_, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing os ae am Ee eS 16/6 22/6 
Stairs , 
Artificial stone .. a 55 & oP 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. Ss 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. nA oe os a a ne 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. Pe = $4 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. = Pes = 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae net ae A; 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in, 
Deal close boarding = per ze os See ti 0) 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates os we ws a -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. & a a 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. Jot ee a -- 1/0 
JOINER. 
Per square fin Zin. lin, 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. S - 33/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. S Pe 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching Se Piby ae - 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. lgin. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares Re = ==) LYLO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1 }in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung : 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
Sj : 
2 4 ; 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel _ Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded es 24d. 33d. 4d. 4}d. 
Add for each side bead butt 2 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. Ss 2/6 
2in. Deal strings. per foot super. .. fer Pe. a 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. Rs Alb ate ae ne 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube——— 


Very Small Small ry 
Mahogany French-polished handrail -. Po 87/0 69/0 . 68/0 
Addiframped .~ = sa ~~ i. ied 2070 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. we 240/0 200/0 - 160/0 
1}in. 1pin. 

Deal balusters, housed each end, each 23 Ps ail SS 1/5 
3by 3 3¢by3¢ 4by4 

Deal newels, per foot run Me a Pees 1s 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. l}in. 1pin. 

Deal shelves or divisions i ae = 1/0 1/2 ae 

Deal shelves cross-tongued oe A pe 1/2 1/4 1/6 


Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 

Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2+ times value of deal, exclusive of 


polishing. 
a ee eee 
Sectional Area————— 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. Qin. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16im 
Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed oe .. 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 119d. 1/14 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2¢d. 34d. 5d. 64d. Od. 11dd- 1/04 1/2 


Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed i 6td. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/14 1/8 

Fillets, mouldings and framés in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value in 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 

CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot chord line. 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect Red; ath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


EDPATH, BROWN 
ale COLOR Sigs: 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
m3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


EDINBURGH 
St. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


GLASGOW 
Westburn, Newton. 
Office: 19WaterlooSt. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office : 
47 Temple Row. 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


LONDON 


| NEWCASTLE-ON-1TYNE 
Riverside Works, 
| 


Office: 
Milburn House, 


East Greenwich, S.E. 


| REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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[CoPYRIGHT.] | 
JOINER— Continued SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—, 
Groove pe Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Weish slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead N sine Girth Plugging to each slate ws oe = ot -- 80/0 72/0 
Per Foot Run————> Add for every }in. additional lap s oe a2 3 2/8 3/7 
Labouronlyto -- =. ss A 1d. 44. 2a. ‘Add fot copper nails us sq 
Labour and Screws only Fixing ——<$<———<——————| 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture, —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper naile 1382/9 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails =. -- 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0. 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet wake ae 60/0 
= = Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed } 
with two galv. iron nails se res} on = ae ri) 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work ab = al 3 ae 2 a 26 
(Fa STE oO REE, Add for circular on face in elevation 25 ae AD = fe, 25% 
Sonkers Flats ce s Gute “4 Add for circular on plan, according to radius a oe 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. a4 66/0 73/3 76/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 669% 
-————Per Foot Run————_, — Each Per Foot Run 
ia ed Soldered Welted — Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves es Ag a ee -. Equal 1 foot super. 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Ceaspoola Dots Edges and abutments = i, ee .. Equal } foot super. 
ee zie ae Sa: le sh Ridge tiling =... 4 - 2) 2/0 
— Per Foot Run 
fin. Hin. lin. iin. 1lfin, 2in. 3}in, 4in, = Fixing soakers ee er 
Lead service Se, i 8 Ap 2/10 oh 4/0 ae _— — 
Lead waste eS Rempel a) wali’ 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 — —_ 
pre Dinettes il Se eaakde A Ee aT SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
—_— Per Cwt.——_ 
— Each Up to Above 
Egg Joints we an) AS 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. .. 2/6 2/9 8/0 3/8 38/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists - -- -- - - 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints - - —- =— 3830 830 — — — Oompound girders -- -- ~- 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. e . o@ 1/0. 1/8 19. 20 26 = = Stanchions -- -- -- wh i pleee --  —-21/6 23/6 
Bends A x. ee = = 2s 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns ao po 723 oo = 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends a - — _— —_ 10d. 10d. 1/0 —_ _— Light Medium Hea } 
Bingletacks = .-. .. — — lid 1/0 I/t 1/6 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses na AA 32/6 30/0 2716. 
Doubletacks .. . — — 1/2 18 1/4 1/8 2/7 8/1 Ghimneybars .. 4c cc 1le) Seeemnme gee 
Brass sieves ote deg et Oe ee eee Tierodsandring bolts... .. .. «. e« 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps es - — —_— 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts... en ga bas Ps .. 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Bollerscrews =. g> 8/2) 8/8 AO SI 8 Handrailand balusters .. .. .. +.  -. 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cooks 56 we Nee TION) OIG) PRIOR ee eee ae Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. .. .. 22/0 21/6 21/9 | 
Stop cocks es -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _ \ 
Ball cock be .. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — —Per 7 Ruzn—, 
ovis Rigireue in ihe th eS nN A Soe Rain-water Goods 2in. D. 4in. 
oan hi pees % le " fe: Pipes fixed with pipe nails aS es es res ap BA ei 1/6 4 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... oa = & a eL/6 2/0 2/9 y 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes .. as oe 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. “ ra ae, ps = aS 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. 5 ae 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets ae <2 pes Py wens WP § 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends rs my each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles ae = S Ps os LD 2/6 3/1 ] 
xtra forjunctions .. se each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. ‘3 = es eH a £55. 10d. 1/0 ijt 
: . 
i ‘ 
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Dixon’s “‘Eldorado”’ 
is the final and com- 
plete answer to the 
call for the best lead 
pencil forany purpose 
that alead pencil can , 
serve. Earl] Horter, 
the famous Dutch 
Artist, says: “It re- 
produces better than 
any other pencil I 
have ever used.” 
Made in 17 leads— 
one for every need or 
preference. 4d. each, 
3/6 per doz., 36/- per 


gross. 


Use also Dixon’s 


“BEST” COLORED PENCILS 


In 24 colours, each pencil in the same colour as its lead. 
6d. each, 4/6 per doz., 48/- per gross. Of Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, etc. 

Interesting Booklet free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Cornet, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Give your clients 
better service | 


HE > Service. you 

render your clients 

does not end with 

the completion of a 

contract. A new building, if 

made of Iron or Steel, will 

soon show signs of deteriora- 

tion through corrosion and 
rust unless protected with an | 
efficient anti-corrosive solution 
at the outset. In this connec- 
tion you will ae your | 
clients better service you 


Specify | 


“BITUMASTIC,. 


The “World's Record” Anti-Corrosive 


Its extensive covering capacity 
renders it the most economical 
anti-corrosive in existence. Write 


for full particulars and_ prices. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. Head Office 
5, St. Nicholas Buildings, NEWCASTLE-on-TYNI 


Branches: Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Lond 
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Sree 
The ‘Ink-Photo’ Process 


OF HALF-TONE LITHOGRAPHY 


Is unrivalled for the Reproduction in 
quantities of Architects’ Drawings, 
Plans, Pencil Sketches, Wash Drawings, 
&c. Every detail is faithfully copied. 


See Weekly Supplements in * THE ArcuHITECT.’ 
Write for further particulars. 


| WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 


Improved Process. No Injury to the Fabric. 


THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 


ja Little James St., Cray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C. & 


OcILVIE &Co. 


| Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
| & Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Be erations & Decorations. £8t1M47*s 


| Mercury and Berks County Paper 

a \ERAL ADVERTISER FOR BERKS, BUCKS, 
AND TET Saturday, 2d. 

D vesktisnes Neh. Enlarged January 1897. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
ates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
ord, Abingden, ‘xford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
\Mackwater, Bracknell, Henley, Wokingham, Kingselere, 
\hatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
)fangbourne, Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 
| taines, &c. 


teading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
|\dvocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and al) 
‘aeasures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
\fallclasses. Relied upon by ‘all parties for the accuracy and 
‘partiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
nd for its complete local and general information. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Mfers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since, 
)pom its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its in- 
/uential position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- 
jaents are brought under the notice of theusande of readers 
|\sch week. Allocommunications should be addressed to 


he PUBLISHERS, ‘ MERCURY” OFFICE. READING 


UP-TO-DATE LIST OF 


HOUSING 
SCHEMES 


| SANCTIONED BETWEEN 
_ JUNE 19 & OCTOBER s. 


The issue of “The Architect” which 
ontains this important list can still be 


btained. Send 8d. stamps. Copy posted 
by return. 


. Gurpreet Woon, Publisher, 6-11 Imperial 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildinge 
and Great Stadium for the 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1808. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA 8T., S.W. 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


HENRY BURN, 


Landscape 
Gardener, 
Carisbrooke Road, LEICESTER. 


London and District Branch: 
Stanmore Nurseries, 


STANMORE, MIDDLESEX. 


Leicester 4500. 
Stanmore 89. 


Telephones : 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY, 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 
WORK, as testified by its use for upwards of throes 
centuries. f 
WELDON STONE tools with facility. and eombines 
CHEAPNESS With GREAT DUBABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 
For Prices and other Particulars appiy te F, St. B 
NGREGORIE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, WELDON, 
KETTERING 


Second-hand Theodolites, 
Second-hand Levels, 
Drawing Instruments. 


CLARKSONS 338 HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON, W.C 


LOCKS and 


Builders’ Ironmongery. 


S. BISSELL & Son, Ltd., 


Union Street, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Established 100 years. 


URGENT 


Will our friends kindly 
make a note that our 


Telephone Number is 
CENTRAL 4261 


Tue ARCHITECT, 


Iuildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


== Medals Awarded. 


Pavement Lights. 
lron Staircases. 


Haywarps LigHTs “ 


Heating and Ventilating. 
Steel Casements and Sashes. 


Engineers and 
Ironfounders. 


a a = 2 we 
Building Specialities. 
Have Daylight and Fresh Air, and Clean Bright Places, 
Collapsible Cates. 

Puttyless Roof Glazings. 
Skylights and Lanterns. 
Lead Lights & ‘‘ Copperlites.” 


UNION ‘ST, BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E. 


THE 
BritishTraders Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 

12 Cherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £! 5s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 


(> 


Protect your 


buildings against the weather 
without changing their appearance with 


1 LA LEGERITE or L’AMELMA 100 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. Ae 
Etab. SAPHIC, 19 Rue Saint £47 


___ Roch, PARIS (ler) Ze 


Sheridan 


TP TLS eae 
10, nee AVENUE 


LONDON 32 22] E.C.4 
fetterin i ‘Jelephone: 
Benne Ry) Holborn 2618 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


“Seven Gables,’”’ 


Architect—P. D. STONHAM, Esq. 


Eastbourne: Garage. 


USED ON THE LEADING 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
GARAGES 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 
Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM. 
Telephone: Richmond 680. 


q Branch Offices: 
BIRMINGHAM—13 Temple Street (Central 6359) 
GLASGOW —121 West George Street (Central 1559) 
MANCHESTER—90 Deansgate (City 3138) 


Subscription to this Journal £1:7:6 


per annum, including postage. 


DONT 
GROPLE ABOUT 


Tele.: Hop 3642 (2 Iuines), 
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(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Per Foot Run Per Yard Super.——, 
Gas team Tubing——-———) Washable Washand Once T wiee 
Aas Poca fin. fin. fin. fin. lin. lin. l}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
unes Pai is fee 4 A hi 2 5 In common colours Ze aS 0/3} 0/5 0/9 of2 | 
with clips complete .. 10d. 104d. 1/1 1/ 1/8 2/l 2) 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/33 0/54 0/10 o/2 | 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar  .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 o/2 
————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following — 
If on If on c——lIf in Party Colours on——~ If on 
PLASTERER Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow: Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 o/s 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, float and setinlimeand hair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. = 2/9 Of63°0/2 0/8 0/14. 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland ohn Oits 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's -- 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 ae epee oer, Stain Size Varnish Ename} 
Sawn lathing <: abe Ss Sloe OS _— — = a Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing es = Be - 1/10 0/38} — _— —_ _ tact in eae 
Screedingin Portland .. PES ae Bek: 4 — — — — colours, per yar 
s . ieee ae super ss Ses CO/BCO/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/8$ 0/6 0/2 Of9 1 
a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 ifl 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
8 oe nl Per‘lin: Girth, _ Mitres Stop Hads Do., onsquares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
2G Lapin ye eee 0/2 Equal to Value Equal to #rd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland Ss 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. ps 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. eS .. 0/0 0/0} O/1 O/1} 0/12 0/0F 0/0$ O/O§ O/0F 
Partitions Cea ate we Tes Onlarge pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/3 0/8 0/020/0% O/1% O/g 
Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Stippled. 
$$ esse 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super - 
-——Per Foot Super.—— a rene 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing - - - ed +* aa ae 6d. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. ats MC 
Ordinary plate glass glazed .. 3... «sss 4/1 4/5 5/0} ™ 
PAPERHANGER, 
c—~Per Piece—, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
: H nl Lini Pattern 
Sheet Glass— Figured fin. Cast Glass, Hn. Wired Metal bar On Bt tis eA me a Se Sy. £5 pe. 1B 2/2 
Qloz. 1502. Rolled Rolled ,%in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs ay og ia = at H. an 1/10 2/9 
0/72 0/52 0/102 0/72 0/94 0/93 1/13 2/0 Onceilings .. AS = ey Ss ae yi 2/6 


EASTWoODS “SIKA” | 
A LIOUID WATERPROOFER | 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 6O SEGONDS. | 


The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., | 
47 Belvedere Road, 7 | 
Phone: HOP 3448 | Lambeth, S.E.1 
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5 ,, Z J eae > 
i . aA) ap ) 


I 
iorrosion and vibration— 


the destructive forces of 
| both overcome 


After many years of ex- 
pimenting a roof has been 
dreloped with all the sub- 
sntialness of metal roof- 
u and at the same time 
aolutely proof against the 
erosive action of weather, 
ses, acids or alkali, arctic 
e1 and tropical heat. 

\ core of annealed steel 
isthoroughly cleansed and 
immersed in a hot bath of 
sjcially refined as- 
It which seals it 
inst all destruc- 
i elements. An 
rilating cover of 
estos felt, satu- 
:d with asphalt 
Sien applied. 
3h of 
lise 


mates. It may be bent and 
formed into the usual shapes 
required for covering Iuild- 
ings. The cost of fixing is 
the minimum, and it may be 
applied to the same frame- 
work from which worn-out 
materials have been re- 
moved. Annual depreciation 
on roofs of this material is 
far below that on other roofs. 
No ma'ntenance is required. 


’ 


This chart shows in 
graphic form the econ- 


e€ omy of Robertson As. 
| fe) bestos Protected Metal 
I for industrial purposes. 


In actual cost on a 
yearly basis it is far 
) more economical than 
Cled to any other known _ pro- 
hoore under duct, and in addition 
saves the annoyance of 
1€ : ions) : interrupted production 
and pres A cut-away section of bet Ge W alah. for 
su. A third eee Als, Peis showing the periodical reconstruction 
* t . steel core sheet, the heavy of material which will 
We. ® coating of asphalt, the 301 Sand meter on 
“erproofing asbestos felt and the tough quirements. This chart 
0 in i th waterproofing envelope. All is based on many hun- 
: re secs exe o 
8 isthen edges, as well as surfaces, dreds of ae pe ee 
dad over a period of eigh- 
2d, The are protected. deen’ yours: 


e| It is Robertson Asbestos 
‘1 ected Metal—a substan- 
permanent material, 
wich is light in weight, 
‘lag, and non-corrosive 
Yi: in acid fumes. The 
“cannot melt or soften it, 
it is durable in all cli- 


DBERTSON ASBESTOS 
ROTECTED METAL 


We shall be pleased to 
supply you with a sample of 
this material. 


WOLVERHAMPTON CORRUGATED 
IRON CO. LTD. 


Makers of black and galvanized sheets 


Ellesmere Port :: near Birkenhead 


imate eee ee 
& Sie | 
Saari cevavavoved sevasefatsarete 
Ssreseesdteevstavstantecttastesttaits 
Pee H HH 4 BEECH 
See Seeeeaene 
2 Oe |] Ewe I EaTRAEE 
FEC NOW ECHH 
ome H+++++1 is the time to start recording [{{++}+44 
Eoaose aoe ime cao 
Hl] PROGRESS fea 
[ E Ee by using our aan 
at Te] al 
CEOEe DAILY ] periad 
pee ee eet CURLY E, SeseeaeS 
HEEEEEEH Seog 
ager aupG MONTHLY SHEETS SoeaenGn 
EBLE ; sent pe ET HH 
DE EBDSaAES which show SsEnveaSe 
“PEEFHE FLUCTUATIONS AT A GLANCE ‘+4 cH 
SERnSs 
Bee AAS BRU ee 
ceereeeee| SECTIONAL PAPERS —RECHEEE 
ttf ttt OF ALL KINDS PETE 
HEHEee+HHH «ISOMETRIC PAPERS idan cae 
ES BSE SR |_| BES 
HHHeH+H} LOGARITHM PAPERS Saamn on: 
HERPES ed Ce EEE 
Soe eictala USEFUL SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES Semnk aaa 
seeeeeeee from the Manufacturers: T | H+-t-|- 7 
-EEEECCEH WIGHTMAN MOUNTAIN & ANDREWS, (444-4444 
Re EBewes LIMITED, RIE Rew 
aoe tie 33 VICTORIA STREET, sate rT 
oe coonon LONDON, S.W.1. pete py 
cat EEE BESS Baus nee 
Bal PeCETOUGSETGEGETEGREIOSEED : 
seastdastasd astfasttastisifastiaata: 
I ne a Poo HA ral abet) BEeaa HH 
HERE EEE EE EEE EERE EEE EEE EE EEEHEHEE EE 


innell's 
CENTRAL HEATING 


FOR ANCIENT OR MODERN CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS of All Kinds. 


HOT WATER SUPPLIES, WATER SOFTENING PLANT 
AND FIRE HYDRANTS 


St. Alban’s Church, Bournemouth 
Heating by Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd 


Architect: G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Esq. 


We invite enquiries from Architects. | Schemes and Estimates free. 
Illustrated Book of Contracts and Catalogue on application. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 


65, 65a, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. S.E.1 
FOUNDRY ~- ~ VULCAN IRONWORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Wire: KINNELL, Boron, Lonpon. "Phone: Hop 362 (Three Lines) 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLA6B OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER HOUR. 


Darsg or | Norgs AS TU RATE PAID 
VARIATION | MECHANIC | PAINTER LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914¢-Aug. 114d. 9d. 8d. Granite Mason, Add 
= in a Le Fixing Mason, 1d. 
1916—July 1 /04 10d. 9d. Spindle Machin’t to 
Sale at Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. 28) 1/14 11d. 10d. | 2 
1917-Oct. J 1/88 1/03 114d. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add id. 
1918-Jan.11/1 /3}4+12$%/1 /0¥+124%| 1134+124% previous to to 
LO1a—July27/1/5 +12$%|L /2$ +124 %|1 /14+124% [ 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
| only Rate 
\ol}Feb15 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1919-May 3] 1/9 1/8 1/6 feel Sle aw 
1919 Nov 15; = 1/114 1/103 1/8 pe near : 
Pees, | ye | Bonder and a to 
ixer of Re- abourer’s 
19@0-May || 2 /O$ 1/11} 1/9 J 4 
1980-May2: 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
\ee@1-May! | 2/2 2/1 1. 
Lez! July t 2/2 2/1 1/10 
198) Avg. lt 2/1 2/0 1/9 
19k Rept. 1) 2/04 1/11} 1/74 
ieee Fa 4 2/0 1/11 1/7 For working Add id. 
; in waterboots to 
19¥2 April t 1/10 1/9 1/5 | or cold storage ahs 
lore-June | ly 1/7 1/8 |{ or artificial workman’s 
TAY ESA ICR | atmosphere class 
da Suet fe) 1/7 1/6% 1/28 || or from boats rate 
1924-Feb. 1 1,3 1/7 1/3 | 
1924-Aug.25 1/84 1/7} 1/34 | 
1924-Oct.25' 1/94 1/84 1/43 | 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 
Prices of Building Material in London. 
LTEM. CLASS. Cost. UNIT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” a 3/0 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting os 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Ditto, corrugated 5 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium Paint .. ty 25/0 Per gallon 
= ae - = ey 
B’ Ballast .. .. Thames Be -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. Say Rit és oe 10 ie 12/9 delivered 
Ca 
Ball valves -. Brass Bs --5/6 7/9 18/4 each 
Brick ae .. Broken Ax Ke 11/6 aPer yard 
Ditto .. ; Hardcore = 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts Bye 145 /0 
Ditto .. ei Ditto, pressed Sa 8b/0 
Ditto .. Firebricks ee 203 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. Fixing, breeze a 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. Flettons ue ae 53/3 London 
Ditto .. .. Reds .. a eee LOO 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers mA -- 244/0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks.. a2 ae 96 /0 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White.. Pee ee 60'/0 ¥F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. .- White glazed .. 460 /0 Per1,000F.0.R. 
Stretchers .. Tondon 
Ditto .. ao Ditto, headers 450/0 
Ditto .. -. 2ndquality ~.. is 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. -- Ooke .. ei es 10 /6 Per yard 
Ditto .. ce eran A es 5/6 cube d /d 
“C Oertage .. .. OfBricks, blue .. 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto . Of ditto, pened ee 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. Keenes. . ue 105 /0 Porton 
Ditto .. Pa Portland 33 nes 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. rer 312 /0 
Copper .. .. Nails a re 1/4 Per Ib 
Ditto .. .. Sheeting a Se re i a Ditto 
Cocks .. .. ‘Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. we 


D Drains, stoneware 


Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 


F.O.R. London 


“Pipes and Fittings .. — 20% 
Standard list .. ae 2 
Ditto .. es Ditto es py PE 10 (ee Delivered 
Per yard 
Drains, iron fee pes) os aS bs 6/6" — Biz. délivered 
Driers .. .. For paint ee Re 36/0 re swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. 7s 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt ..  .. Roofing eee: 9/10 pretty per 
Fireclay .. .. Stourbridge .. ee 2 Ge Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. sae Deal Presi oe -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gar Sz .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —4A74% Delivered 
Ditto .. Fittings, ditto —474% Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised —32}% Ditto 
Glese cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditta .. BSS Ditto 3ditto .. 2/64 
Ditto .. a Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto .. as Ditto T7ditto ~.. 3/6 
Ditto .. AS Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. ne Ditto 25 ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto .. ae Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -. Sheet, 15 oz. & 33d. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. Ss Ditto 21 oz. 53d. depot 
Ditto .. >a Ditto 26 oz. Thd. 
Ditto .. -. Rough cast }” d. 
Ditto .. -- Wired,cast .. ES 10d. 
Ditto .. .. Figured, rolled Ae 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73 
Ditto .. .. Lead lightsin plain 210 
- sheet squares iS 
Gold leaf .. -- English 3 =e 2/9 Per book 
Gold size e Best... bi Az 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite .. - Ohiprings & 32/6 ae Re 
Ditto _. = Ditto 3 Ee 26/0 Per ton 
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Prices of Building Material in London— Continule 


ITEM. CLAss, Cost. Unit. 
H_ Bire pa -. Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 Per da 
Ditto .. 2 pepel ane driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
eam roller . Be 
Dittore: Water cart and men.. 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. =a) SO ACKATace 3d. Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard list — 424% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto — 423% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 263% Ditto 
J ~ Joists 2. -. Steel, rolled . -- 260/0 Per ton d ‘, 
Ditto .. ue Wood, soft, 9”x3” .. sie mi 
Ditto .. 1. ~Ditto, ditto, 7x29" 3.0 Per 10s 
Ditto -. 1] Ditto, ditto, 6x2"... 3/8 delivers 
K  Knotting.. = Fi 19/0 Per gallon 
L_ Lathing .. -- Metal .. & es 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. ee 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead no -- Sheet .. S) ee 53/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto oe LPO nmin =A =, 54/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. por Sollaees a zi 57/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. White .. nS ce 59/0 Ditto 
Lime = -- Greystone .. He. 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias ss RG 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany .. Honduras... oe 19 /0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. Cuba as = 26 /0 Ditto 
R” 3” 1” f 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 04 *$ sanase 


delivered 


CO 


-- 


N Nails... .. Brads, floor .: an 22 /9 
Ditto aa -. Cut clasp #3 atk 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. eho MeeALOR tires i rs 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. oa, 2 Witte; ovalts ae 26 /0 
eee cet eae nner PETE 
O Oak .. American pes GS 14/0 . : 
Ditto .. -. English = ax 13/0 Per foot oube 
Ditto .. -. European ae ee 21 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Japanese , ee 20/0 
Oil S -- Linseed, boiled | ss 4/3 Per gall. 
Ditto .. oC Ditto, Taw . ae 3/11 ditto 
ee ee eRe 
P Paint wd -. Mixed .. & a 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
Ad Si 
Partitions -- Breeze ae <a 2 2 Per yard 
sup. d/d 
Plaster ra te Paris, coarse . 2 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. .. Sirapite We as 70/0 delivered 
Ditto . -. Slabs, ceiling .. es 2/3 Per yard 
Puttyongs. -. Glazing Gs as 16/0 Per cwt. 
er Ja 
R_ Rain wat G < sf 
wa 2 
er A utters, O.G. Re ae gf Per yard 
Ditto -. Pipes, round . as ef Ze yO oe : 
Roofing, iron Corrugated, galyd. .. 0 Per cwt. 
S Sand es -- Ordinary ae ae 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Washed rae, Rs 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash Ree -- Lines, flax... -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron oy 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. s Ditto, lead . ae 40/0 Ditto 
Size Fes wii Besticn a 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates os DLO LP, Welsh -- 480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. ete i Spy al hs ditto. A 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes ws. L.C.08 iron, 4 ae 5/1 Per yard 
Solder .. .. Plumbers’ i 1/0 Per Ib. Be 
Steam .. .. Tubes, Standard Hat. —374% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto Boe oe A Ditto 
Ditto .. er Dubess eelyenied 2 —20% Ditte 
Steel ee Z Angles 2 Ss 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. 2 Bolts see ee a 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. oa DOIG Sac ae es 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. ae eS a = 17/6 Ditto 
one Sia es ath .. Sy aS 3/8 
Ditto... 5. Portiand «= ), a 6 /E 
Ditto” LC Co verk’’ 0 2 ee 6/3 ane 
7) Tar Bi .. Stockholm .. - 1/0 Per gallon _ 
Teak. . 1 sole Rng ene as <2 ALONG Per foot 
Ditto .. .. Moulmein °. oe 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. % a me 2 9/0 Per gallon 
PHP Wt es 
Thimbles.. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles : . Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 6”X 6”, white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. .. Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. ue Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens SA 2/6 Per 100 feet 
14” os 
Traps: 9 is Cast, lead, 8. .. -- 8/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto Ditto, P. Soar ik: 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine 5/6 Per gallon 
2 EE ee 
4” 3” 5 le 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ .. 1/2 1/6 2/8 Each 
eee 
+ ” 1% 
V Valves .. SBallie >: a .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak ee 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. tS Copal... nal we 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. é Rlat™ <5 6 <s 16 /0 Ditto } 
eed n EL wa Sere gen po a PEI Lier 
W Whiting .. --  Gilders’ a 3 . 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire es -. Guards, galvd. ae 2/6 Per foot super. 
2" 4” 
Ditto .. -- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. as Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
a I “ou (Ye 
Z Zine, V.M. .. Sheeting 40 0 Per owt. 
Ditto Ditto, perforated 4a ber feot super. 
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ROBERT ADAMS ROBERT ADAMS 
; VICTOR” WINDOW GEARING, 


PANIC BOLTS, 


DOOR SPRINGS | BuILDERs’ BRASSFOUNDRY, 


LOCKS yee les 


DOOR SPRINGS of DOOR and WINDOW FITTINGS 
QUALITY and VALUE. of quality. 

Used throughout the 3. & se LOB NEL STREET, 

| NEW LONDON COUNTY HALL, | P20"5?(5512 Museum. LONDON, W.C. 


JOINERY 


For Banks 
RIPPERS LIMITED 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX 


THE PLYWOOD IMPORTING COMPANY, LTD. 


PLYWOOD OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


Send for our latest Stock List, which is now ready 


Office G Warehouse: 64 GREAT EASTERN STREET Telephone : London Wall 6289 and 6290 
| (Entrance in Garden Walk), LONDON, E.C.2 Telegrams : ““PLYTIMBA, Finsquare, London” 
Directors: F. W. Metcalf and F. C. Anscombe 


SPECIALIST ALBERT J. SHINGLETON 


TOUTE eee 160, EARL’S COURT ROAD, KENSINGTON 


LONDON, S.W.5 
in ARBOR ME Phas: UCEOAD, Lonpon.’ 
Plans Prepared and Batinates given for Blinds 


e r) e e 
UOTE TEE to Architects Special Requirements 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 
of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
aS WICK M U i I) | N Spe 
NERS, 
@ le) TON DON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. CHISWICK, W.4 
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FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 

Rie Ae 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 30, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNET,—February 13.—For erection of 21 pairs of houses 
at Shenley Road, Boreham Wood, and six pairs of houses at 
Hillside Avenue, Boreham Wood. Mr. A. J. Wilshire, surveyor 
Council Offices, Boreham Wood, Herts. Deposit £2 2s. 

BERMONDSEY.—February 11.—For erection of swimming 
baths, slipper baths and Turkish, etc., baths, and a considerable 
amount of reinforced concrete work in Grange Road, Bermondsey. 
Mr. F. Ryall, town clerk, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E.16. Deposit 
£3 3s. General conditions of contract and plans may be inspected 
upon applying to Mr. R. J. Angel, M.I.C.E., A.R.I.B.A., Town 
Hall, Spa Road. 

BEVERLEY.—February 4.—For the erection of 20 cottages 
on the Grovehill estate, Beverley, being the first instalment of 
about 78 cottages. The contract will be in five sections of four 
cottages each. Messrs. Whiteing and Reynolds, architects, 
Ladygate, Beverley. Deposit £1 1s. 

BLACKBURN.—February 4.—For erection of a temporary 
wooden hospital building to provide 60 beds on land near Queen’s 
Park Hospital. Mr. C. H. Roberts, institution master, at the 
Hospital. 

BRADFORD.—February 7.—For erection of 36 houses 
class A and 28 houses class B, housing scheme No. 10, Thornton. 
City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

DARTFORD.—February 13.—The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, etc., invite tenders for the erection of a new post office 
and telephone exchange at Dartford. Postmaster, Dartford. 
The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. : 

DUNDEE.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, plaster and 
painter works for tennis pavilion, Caird Park. Mr. G. Baxter, 
M.I.C.E., city engineer, 91 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

FELINFACH, CARDIGANSHIRE. — February 14. — For 
erection of a police station at Felinfach, Cards. The County 
Surveyor, Horeb, Llandyssul. 

FELLING.—February 4.—For erection of about 40 houses 
of different types on the Watermill Lane housing estate. Mr. C. 
W. Hall, architect, Council Buildings, Felling. 

FOLKESTONE.—February 10.—For erection and completion 
of a band pavilion on the Leas Cliff (adjoining the Leas Concert 
Hall), Folkestone. Mr. J. L. 8S. Dahl, Radnor Chambers, 
Folkestone, or at the offices of the quantity surveyors, Messrs. 
Gardiner & Theobald, 96 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

GATESHEAD.—February 9.—For alterations to Gateshead 
East Station, for the London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, architect, N.E. Area, L. and N.E. Rly., 
Irving House, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GLASGOW.—February 13.—For the following works re- 
quired in connection with the proposed erection of 296 houses 
at Balornock: (1) Excavator, brick, etc., works ; (2) carpenter, 
joiner and ironmongery works ; (3) slater and roughcast works ; 
(4) plumber work; (5) plaster work; (6) painter work; (7) 
glazier work ; and (8) iron railings and gates. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GRIMSBY.—February 16.—For erection of a new Council 
school in Victoria Street, Grimsby. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, 
Court Chambers, Grimsby. Deposit £2 2s. 

HARWICH.—February 4.—For the following works, for the 
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Town Council:—(1) The demolition and re-erection of the 
Bazaar now standing in front of the Phoenix Hotel; (2) new 
fencing in front of the Sports Club; and (3) erection of a public 
convenience on Dovercourt Beach. Each work is to be treated 
as a separate contract. Mr. F. H. French, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Harwich. 

LLANDUDNO.—February 2.—For erection of 41 houses, in 
one, two or three contracts, as follows :—19 houses in Mowbray 
Road, 10 houses in Trinity Street and Knowles Road, and 12 
houses on Brickfields site, Maesdu. Mr. W. T. Ward, engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Llandudno. 

LLANGOLLEN.—February 7.—For extensions to the Llan- 
gollen Cottage Hospital. Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.LB.A., 6 
Cathedral Road, Cardiff. Deposit £1 1s. 

MARCH, CAMBS.—February 7.—For the erection of a 
grand stand, with dressing-rooms and offices, etc., on the Sport 
Field in March. Applications for bill of quantities must be 
accompanied by cheque for £2 2s. Mr. W. Fovargue, architect 
and surveyor, The Causeway, March. 

MARY LEBONE.—February 3.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty's Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of ‘‘ Langham ” 
Telephone Exchange, Nottingham Street, Marylebone, W. 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.) 

MELTON MOWBRAY.—February 11.—For the erection, in 
the first instance, of 20 houses, “A” type, on their housing 
estate, adjoining the Nottingham Road, Melton Mowbray. 
Mr. W. H. Jarvis, surveyor, Corn Exchange, Melton Mowbray. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


PORTLAND.—February 4-16.—For erection of an elemen- 


tary school at Portland (Tophill) to accommodate 560 scholars. 
The County Architect. Deposit £2 2s. - 

POTTERS BAR.—February 4.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of 28 houses, viz. :—24 houses, in pairs, in Mutton Lane, 
and four houses, in pairs, in Park Avenue, Potters Bar. The 
Surveyor’s Office, Cooper’s Lane, Potters Bar. 

PUDSEY.—February 2-9.—For the construction of 34 
houses. Send names to the Borough Sufveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Pudsey. 

RUSHDEN.—February 2.—For the erection of new club, 
Rushden. Send names to Mr. F. E. Preston, architect, 5 
Church Parade, Rushden. 

SHOEBURYNESS.—February 3.—For erection of two timber 
refreshment pavilions on the Common at Shoeburyness. Mr. E. 
Read, Council Offices, Shoeburyness. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—For the whole or separate trades in 
connection with the erection of a house at Skelmanthorpe, near 
Huddersfield. Send names to Mr. A. Waite, architect and 
surveyor, Calder Grove, near Wakefield. ; 

SOLIHULL.—For the erection of 20 houses at Wharf Lane 
and Hermitage Road, Solihull. Full particulars upon applica- 
tion to Mr. W. T. Orton, architect, 7 Waterloo Street, Birming- 
ham. Deposit £1 1s. 

SWINDON.—February 9.—For the erection of two pavilions, 
one at the St. Mark’s Recreation Ground, Whitehouse Road, 
and one at the Tennis Courts, Quarry Road. The borough 
engineer, Mr. J. B. L. Thompson, 34 Regent Circus. i. 


surveyor, Station Street, Tewkesbury. Deposit £2 2s. » 

WALSALL.—February 13.—For erection of the following 
houses, viz. :—12 parlour-type houses (in six blocks of two) on 
Lincoln Road housing site; six non-parlour-type houses (one 
block of four and one block of two) in Parker Street, Bloxwich ; 
six non-parlour-type houses (one block of four and one block of 
two) in Darlaston Road, James Bridge; and four non-parlour- 
type houses (in one block) in Wolverhampton Road. Mr. J. 
Taylor, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Council 
House, Walsall. Deposit £1. 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—February 4.—For the erection of 


22 workmen’s houses, or thereabouts, including drainage, foot-— 


paths and fencing complete, in pairs or blocks of four houses, on 


the Regent Street housing estates, Wellington. Plans of houses — 


and layout can be seen at the Engineer and Surveyor’s Office, 
14 Walker Street, Wellington, Salop. Deposit £2 2s. 
WHEATLEY HILL, DURHAM.—February 7.—For the 
erection of a batchelor’s hostel at Wheatley Hill, for the Durham 
County Aged Mine Workers’ Homes. Mr. J. W. Welsh, architect, 
1 Gowland Terrace, Wheatley Hill. 1 
WHITEHAVEN.—February 9.—For erection and completion 
of 100 houses, near Arrowthwaite. The Borough Surveyor, 
Whitehaven. Deposit £2 2s. i 
WIGAN.—February 9.—For the erection of a pavilion m 


brick at Mesnes Park. Mr. R. B. Donald, M.I.C.E., Municipal | 


Buildings, Library Street, Wigan. 


ie 


TEWKESBURY.—February 14.—For erection of 12 houses 
at the Priors Ground site. Mr. W. Ridler, A-M.I.C.E., borough - 
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ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
~ SPECIAL FURNITURE, MANTELS, 
CARVING, DECORATING, 
- FiBROuS_ PLASTER. WORK. 
_ STAINED GLASS, EZO PANELLING. 
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NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
: f / MOSAIC TERRAZZO. 


LE | | JOINTLESS FLOORING 
Ree Agr. | 
| & S T 


(RAFTS Gu [LD | \ 65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
REGISTERED OFFICE Sip YA poll 


| N24 
Brook ST, SAINT PAUL's 


WA 
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N 
BIRMINGHAM \ 
N 
Telephone Telegrams N 
Central 3706 Beautify, B’ham N 


Don’t Pension them off!|| | THE LONDON ELECTRIC 


Many a Jenkins Valve, grown “‘grey” in service on 

the pipe-line, has been supplanted when it was quite WIRE COM PANY d SMITHS 
unnecessary. There are always plenty of Jenkins an 

spare parts available, and by making use of them 

Tie required, the life of a Jenkins V alve can often LIMITED 
be greatly prolonged. Jenkins were first made in 1864 
andsome of the old brigade are still in active service, 
and apparently with lots of work still to do. So, 


when the time for valve changing comes round, don’t YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


pension off your Jenkins Valves until you have made 
quite sure that spare parts won’t do the job. If it 
has to be new valves, then you will find Jenkins are 
better than ev er—designed for maximum service, and 
guaranteed to give it. Every Jenkins Valve carries 
the familiar trade-mark. Look for it. 


72-Page Catalogue FREE. 
I] JENKINS BROS., LTD, (Dept. 25) SZ 
6 GT. QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
402. Works—Montreal, Canada. RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 


“ARDENBRITE” BoObLES, 


THE PE (Registered Trade Mark) AND 
RFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 
-FLEXIBLES 


RA DI AT O R S FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


| Can be used in a Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 


As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 


Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, rice List on Application. 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, Pecluave. kiccmesd 
will not tarnish, can be washed. Members of the C.M.A. 


Prices and Colour Card from a ER ET I 

°T PAVITT & SONS Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 

69 Southampton Row 


LONDON cS W.C.1 Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
Phone: MUSEUM 1280 
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CURRENT LONDON 


January 30, 1925. 


PRICES. 


[CopyricHr.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, ie From 
for duration of contract 2 SA oe . £5 10s. per Weck 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. ss Fen 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto ss = i re 4% 
Allow for water, ditto... nS AA Bs = x os ¥% 


Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area oH es, Bs 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height BSS se, 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, 


¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives = A 


fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. : es eee 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘puilding os 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations ae As a say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . Ss os pa say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ase a from £50 

Per Foot Run 

Hoarding complete .. als oe ae 23 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete os es aA SS 4/0 
Proper gantry complete os = = Be es oo 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ans aA = Ms nb Ah Ae 8/0 


Per Foot Oube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. ae oe AA Se 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. aS Be, 6d. 2d. 
Ada, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft. =: 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. é 13d. 14d. 
Add if debris has to be rained or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 perl} yardload 24d. 24d. 


Qiean and stack old bricks ae 6 Aa we 
Hack off old plaster ms 5 “A <2 ee 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o——Per Yard Cube———, 


5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. me Pe me ie 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Pianking and strutting .. Ss ee Se 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ee oe DIO S55 53 
postiead caaaeaid 1to6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
and cement and ballast -. ee oe 
Ooncrete in foundations = 3s 53 } 80/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. eS, ee we, 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ao, ls ee 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--EHarthenware—, a lron——_,, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ae 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
& xtra only for bends, each Ms: = 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Be, 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each oe 25 Spel O 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
——Per Rod Reduced—— -—, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar ao aS 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
»» cement mortar .. ae 587/- 751/- 1072/- 


-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement = iS Bie 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte = as AS Ss = = 9d. 1/0 
7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis a = Ss 4d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement he fie a = és as 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting AA 4 pe 13d. 
ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints wy 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 
allew for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price .. Hh ae Ss -. td. plus 10% 
Nexbie-tate creasing and cement fillets : and pointing to 9-in. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.——__——_, 
lin. 1}in. lyin. 2in. Sn, 
Cement and sand .. ee 2 olO 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. aa Fo weal 2 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte ah nue AS ane 8/0) —_ — Ga _ 
Tarmac ras Be mh - — — _ 4/8 6/6 
Se eee 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Templates Thresholds Sills" 
York stone and ali labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing és a i Papo a AG 16 /6- 4 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. ee cS Ass ae 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. we 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. ve al) es & & ts 10/6 


eee 


CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. oe ee SS 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. i, we =s 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae 3 aS Bey 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 +=8/o 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding me a ee x 2 VSL 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates ee as Ss ws -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. oe ats ea 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. e és nS -» 10 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. be Pays 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. teres 87/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching = mK -- 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1gin. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares as a -. 1/10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6: 3/0 
am l1fin.—_ 7a 
2 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded 5S: 23d. 33d. 4d. 4}d. 
Add for each side bead butt AS 4d. 4d. 4¢d. 6d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. : 


Staircase. fs 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. #5 2/6 —' 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. ee Rs = oe 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ea ea ort eu ee, 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube———\ 


Very Small Small uae 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. is 87/0 69/0: 53/0 
Addiframped A as ass -- _ 126/0 100/0 _ 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. Ee rb ees -.  240/0 200/0 160/0 
lin. =. 1 in. 

Deal balusters, housed each end, each a ae es 1/3 1/6 
3 by 3 34 by 3} 4by4 

Deal newels, per foot run ze #s, ie 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 

Deal shelves or divisions s S: PSS 1/0 1/2 1/4 

Deal shelves cross-tongued ... ae Be ee 5 ibe 1/4 1/6 


Shelves; in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 

Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 


polishing. 
Sectional Area—————— 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in, 14in. 1610. 
Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed ue -. 2d. 8d. 43d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 119d. 1/lt 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3$d. 5d. 64d. 9d. 11gd. 1/0¢ 1/2 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed we" ee da ORG Bd, 108: 1/09 T/T 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot ohord line. 
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= ABSENT DAMPCOURSES 
“AND EARTH BANKS 
ARE TREATED INSIDE 
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re damp Watts ! 


tee 8), Bo 
ALLS composed of porous bricks, stone and concrete, are 

rendered with cement mortar that is made perfectly waterproof 
by the addition of this powder. The work is done inside the building 


when it is difficult to treat the exterior. 


Used for Flat Roofs, Flooded Cellars, Floors, Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the British, Japanese, Italian, Dutch, Spanish Governments, etc. 


) ike KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co. Ltd. 47°" ¥ KING’S LYNN. 


| B. & M., St. 
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[CoPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued SLATER AND TILER. ae 
Staff Rounded -——Per Square—_, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies — 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap wits two conn ser om nails : ‘ % 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate A es 80/0 72/0 
(as Per Foot Run————_, Add for every }in. additional Pe 2/8 3/7 
tabesyenty fo am ae mg id. 1d. 4d. 2d. Add for copper nails .. re 2/3 3/4 
—Labour and Screws only Fixing —————_ Re : ay 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture, —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap, with copper nails 182 10 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails. : s+ 1/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washera a 60/0 
pes gi Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in phe fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails se : ae az 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work ve Hes 43 ce ze 2 2/6 
Se en A eae ee a hi Add for circular on face in ceva ue Ny a a as 25% 
ashings ‘< 
ane oan Flate gudiGutters Add for circular on plan, according to radius es ats 40% 
Milled lead and le ying 66/0 73/3 76/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according ta radius 668% 
-———Per Foot Run———_, a Echt ee Per Foot Run 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves Equal 1 foot super, 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and Pputeicnes £qual 4 foot super. — 
Me 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling 2/0 
— Per Foot Run———_————_ 
din. Hn. lin. ifin. 1fin. Qin. 3$in. 4in. Fixing soakers 7d. per dozen 
pee ernie = me ie 2/38 2/10 93/8 94/0 5/2 — _ 
was Ag ed L/L 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ — 
pen ihr adam mies hc Te lata alg Ek Ug mre, SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Pt eae i -——— Per Cwt.—_——— 
— Ea Up to Above |. 
Egg Joints aA os 2/8 2/62) "2/9 “8/0. V93/8: > s8/9- = 6/0) 6/6 1st Fleor lst Floor © 
Branch joints .. LFoieue 20 8/0.) S/S: 1 38/6) | 4/0 6/6 70 Rolled steel joists A es ae e we 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints Rees pt = 3/0 3/0 we = ee Compound girders <e we ne A ues 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. a. .. 9d. 1/0 1/8. 1/9 2/0 2/6 ni as Stanchions a Re He ae ate) acters 21/6 23/6 
Bends ai oe -_ — — — = 2/0 2/6 56/6 6/8 Cast-iron columns 5 nt: ahs AS 16/6 18/6 
Beaded. gs 73 eh Oza Be = 10d. 10d. 1/0 wea on Light Medium Heavy. 
Single tacks A B= — id. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses Ss & ae i 2h 30/0 27/6 
Doubte tacks RS eo Bie Yi tamer Vib Sera UY bee a Wy ee Hie ity | Chimney bars... ce xe 3a ae .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brass-elieves — .. CW ie BE Sa RMA a MN ied cing 1 Rea 2 Tie rods and ring bolts .. < 2 A .. 47/6 45/0 ~ <42/@ms 
Lead traps -- lg Sere — — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts .. at a fd Bs Be oa) 40/0 35/0 
Boller screws =e, w. 3/2 8/9 4/10 6/7 87s me = = Handrail and balusters .. Rs -. 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib orks: ba") «pe, 7/08" 0/6 USI6 os ta) eed) Coe | Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. 22'0 21/6 21/0 : 
Stop cocks es .- 9/9 12/8 17/3 80/0 44/0 1100/0 — — eee a d 
Ball) cock ae og = - -——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire ea I HOO! PRICE BON ears ae ps 1/8 Rain- water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
is EP a A a ils CTR SPREE : '_ Pipes fixed with pipe nails 11d. 1-3 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each 14 20 2'9 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. os er & i 2'3 30 40 
Soil, vent, waste and antl -syphon pipes, coated lead $in. Sin. 6in. 
caulked joints 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets Bs ae ane Soc ee 16 1/10 
Extra for bends each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles 1/9 216 3) 
Bxtra for junctions each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. 10d. 1/0 1/1 
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T. C. JONES & Co. Ltd. 


Works WOOD LANE 


and 


Offices 


Light Structural Steelwork a 
Speciality 


Steel Framed Corrugated Iron 
or Asbestos covered Buildings 


ROOF PRINCIPALS 
ARCHED RIBS 
STANCHIONS 
GIRDERS 
FOOTBRIDGES 


Architects are cordially invited to 
inspect our well-equipped work 
shops and. comprehensive stock of 


ROLLED STEEL SECTIONS 


‘SHEPHERD'S BUSH 
LONDON, W.12 


Telegrams : Ironoxid, Shepherds, London. 


Telephone : Park 6540, 
Private Branch Exchange. 


Private Sidings: G.W. & L.M. & S. Rlys. 


Estimates submitted to our own or Architects’ Designs 


J. B. Orr 
& Co. Ltd. 


S.E. 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
The Silicate Paint Co. 
LONDON, 


DURESCO 


CHARLTON, 


Sole 
Manufacturers 
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conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 
From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
are a few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 


>} Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 
ROOFED WITH 
|) PATENT VULCANITE 
ROOFING | 
NE of the many Vulcanite 
types of roofing. 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 


The First in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 
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contracts illustratedabove, 
Impervious to water, snow 
request. 


Vulcanite Dampcourses 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 


ermanent 


I 


as the Pyrami s. 


REXILITE DAMPCOURSE 
RELIANCE DAMPCOURSE 
ae hee eal j 


- “> 
at Ray 
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BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 » 


ANO 


- BELFAST WIGAN AND GLASCOW 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
——_Per Foot Run Per Yard Super.————_, 
-—Gas— Steam Tubing—-——— Washable Wash and Once Twice 
AT tin. fin. fin. fin. lin. lin. ljin. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
rae = See State ea LE 5 g/g --12 common colours Si oy i ROSE 0/6 0/9 on 
with clips complete -. a. td. 1/ ! ! 2/l2/ 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3% 0/54 0/10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 0/2 
——————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ————“ 
lf on If on If in Party Colours on— If on 
PLASTERER. Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow ——Per Foot Run— Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flusb 100% 300% 0/3 : 0/2 0/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. . 2/9 0/6, O/2 O/8 “0/13 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland - 3/7 0/7 0/2% 0/34 0/2 0/9 
me ilo. Reems si) ae sere te uaa ee hae a sitime (2 8G. Stain Size Varn ae 
sawn lathing - ~ ey oe 1/5 0/3 = — ro C4 Plain pointing on sur- 
Metal lathing os ae wa - 1/10 0/3 — — _ _— at Samer 
in Portland .. ee aM 44 — _ — a Sire per yar 
tabeagiate Eon a ope ate super. es (O/8(O/SR 1/5 Q/L 2S 0/6 O/2 Of 1/9 
—— Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/6 — 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do.,onsquares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/3 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. = 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to 4rd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland i 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nax- 
Do. do. fibrous... cs 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, La foot * 
run .. 0/0} 0/0f O;/1 O/1$ O/1¥ 0/0F 0/0F O/O§ 0/05 
Partitions Tae pte mea 3) On large pies cr ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8$ 0/080/0 0/1 og 
Concrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Stippled. 
— — 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super — 
-———Per Foot Super.— ax enc 
Upto From25 From 50 —_—~Polishing = = oe <= “3 oa -- (6d. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 
Ordinary plate glass glazed .. os a -- 4/14 4/5 5/04 SE. 
PAPERHANGER 
c—Per Piece—, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
Sheet Glass Figured }in. Cast Glass jin. Wired Metal bar Og aes Oly et 
@ioz. lb5oz. Rolled Rolled yin jin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs 2, os ee a, A Sh - 1/10 2/0 
0/72 0/53 0/102 0/72 0/94 0/9} 1/14 2/0 On ceilings ~- - - a ~ - o 1/7 2/6 


The above illustration is of Woodcroft Castle, 
Nottinghamshire. 
Wired throughout with Callender ‘ Kaleeco.’ 


The System employs Metal 
Sheathed circular and flat 
Rubber Insulated Wires. 
These can either be enamelled 
or supplied with silk or cotton 
braid to harmonise with any 
colour or decorative scheme. 
§ Architects are invited to write 
for a set of “Kaleeco”’ [lustrated 
Catalogues. 


The 


‘Raleeco 
Wiring System 


is of particular interest to 
the Architect as it enables 
him to include Electric 
Lighting in his plans of 
renovation without the pos- 
sibility of damage to the 
antique structure. 

The ‘“Kaleeco”’ Wiring 
System calls for no special 
Switches, Ceiling Roses and 
Fuse Boards. Cutting away 
or removing existing deco- 
rationsis unnecessary, as the 
Wires and Boxes can be 
rapidly fixed on the surface 


with a minimum of trouble. 


& CONSTRUCTION Co.LTD 


“Hamilton Rouse wisteria:’ 


Getegrams “Cail Ord 


Embark? 


January 30, 1925 


|The Architects Printers 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 

| and Letterpress Printing. 

| Write for Samples and Quotations, 

| WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
/2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONE 


The Largest Quarry Owners of 


PORTLAND STONE | ower two muon 


Bath gene from the most famous CUBIC FEET OF 
Stone Mine in Wiltshire. SEASONED STONE 


MONKS PARK nslocrs 
THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS, LTD., 


BATH. LONDON. PORTLAND. 


ILEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
(TEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 


TRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildinge 
and Great Stadium for the 
ranco-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 


\ONDON OFFICE: 98 VICTORIA S8T., S.W. 


~ Sheridan 


ToS 
/ 10, ae AVENUE 
| PEON or so, E.C.4 
attering (S ‘Jelephone: 
‘eruthing ~)) Hlolborn 2618 
| FOR 
irchitectural Castings 


and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
. A. BAKER & CO, (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


WATIN UNG) 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 
AL) da i, 1 


“Rolling Shutters 


is ialtas ncicalive 
of class, not quali 

but the word’ Ranere 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 


with it the assurance 
OF superior service. 


YN D 


AUN 


‘phone N° : Richmonp 680. 


RHR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


ead Officer 


NOR WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 


Branch Offices: 2 

GLASGOW: 121 West George =| 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deanagole. 4 
BIRMINGHAM: I Temple Si a 2 
UTM MC 


STEEL ROOFS & STAIRS FROM STOCK !! 


WE ARE STEEL CONSTRUCTION SPECIALISTS. 


Standard Steel Units supplied from Stock, suitable for any size 
building. Steel Windows and Roof Eights! Steel Barrows and 
Storage Bins. Steel Stairs and Floors. Steel Sheets and Plates. 


FREDERICK BRABY & CO., 


PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW. 
And at London, Deptford, Liverpool, Bristol, 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT 


INTERLOCKING TILES 
Ne Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. 


Cannot Strip In the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


LIMITED, 


Plymouth, Belfast and Dublin. 


Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Specialists in HEATING — 
all classes of buildings by 
HOT WATER 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


Lop py le Saal jl 


I MESSEN 


(autars SIRE BOBTAIL ORES Anni PRIETIESSIOFLOS ALLIS ie hd, ae 


ROYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY. 


itounded af Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated 1800. Removed to Beddington, 1866, 


TRONS—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
on PaTRONESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ‘ALEXANDRA 
PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, "E.G 


s and educates Fatherless Girls from all parts of Great Britain. They are admitted betweem 
cabccurer refer ear the age of 16 are placed out in respectable private families. They must in all respecte be 
parench ly sound and healthy. Elections half-yearly in June and December. Forms %f nomination may be obtained a§ 
kine Offices. New Subscribers to this oo id Charity are most earnestly needed. 

Life Subscriptiou, 2 Votes . - £1010 0 Annual pobecripton. 2Votes .. . oe ble 6 
see Shea tai the a to thatintnelinte ifs ofr thet chliay Vatheriees girls 
A Donation of 60 Guineas in one sum entitles he donor to the immediate presentati c r 
h te of £12 12s. per annum, with an entrance fee of £2 2s. pending election, oa 
crn amae cna Se perieciin eat iaees fettd fp pees crossed ‘‘ Messrs. HosRns.” 
Subscriptions most thankfully received ro all information given on applicetion @ Secretary. 
Dfices—17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0.2 BOUVERIB RISK, Scorsiary. 


THE CORNFIELD 


1. PLOUGHING. 2. HARROWING. 3. MOWING 

4. CARTING. 5. THE PRODUCTS of the CORNFIELD 

A Splendid Example of Colour Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudein. Price 10/6 the Set. 
ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


I. E. GILBERT WOOD, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, LONDON, E.C.4 


Publisher : 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLASs OF WOREMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOVE, 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


STEM. 

A Antisyphonage .. 
Asbestos .. 
Ditto .. 
Aluminium ee 


o- 


B Ballast .. 
Ditto .. 


Ball valves os 


Ditto .. 


D Drains, stoneware 


Ditto .. 


-- 


Drains, iron 
Driers .. ee 


o- 


E Enamel .. 


i 


F Felt 
Fireclay .. 


Flooring .. 
Ditto .. 


Gas a 
Ditto .. 
Ditto 

Glass cut to sizes 


Ditte 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. 
Mtto .. ore 
Ditto .. A. 
Ditto... Ate 
Ditto 

Nitto 

Ditto .. bp 
Ditto .. ee 
Ditto .. rae 
Ditto .. an 


o- -- 


-- 


-- 

o- 

o- 
o- 


o- ee 


-- 


Gold leaf . es 
Gold size 


Granite .. 
Ditto 


- 


CLASS. Cost. UNIT. 
Pipes, iron, 2” os 3/0 Per yard 
Sheeting a ea 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Paint .. = <s 25 /0 Per gallon 

vat a 
Thames - -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Pit a — eeclO 9 12/9 delivered 
” ” jl 

Brass .. A --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Broken an ; 11/6 4s Per yard 
Hardcore ne = 5/u cube d/d 
Blue, wirecute AZ 1456/0 

Ditto, pressed a4 185 /0 
Firebricks es as eps /0 Per 1,000 
Fixing, breeze Ax 80/0 F.0O.R. 
Flettons sv a 63/3 London 
Reds = 8 110/0 
Rubbers oe -. 244/0 
Stocks .. << a 95 /0 Delivered 
yee eS 7 wes 100 10 ¥F.O.R. London 
White glaze - 

Lite eee \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 

Ditto, headers .. 450/0 . 
2nd quality es 20 /0 Per 1,000 less 
Coke .. is i 10/6 Per yard 
Pan 3.5 Ac re 5/6 cube d /d 
Of Bricks, blue Be 12/6 Per 1,000 
Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Of ditto, pees -s 4 in to job. 
Keenes. a a 
Portland a tise yes 2 088 0 a ees 
White, ditto .. re Oke 
Nails 3 ae 1/4 Per Ib. 
Sheeting a ate Po 1 /0 £ Ditto 
Bib, brass,atamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
Pipes and Biuuings oe ° 5 
pipes and ee ae ~20%  \¥F.0.R. London 

Ditto as .. +10 ree Delivered 

4’ oe 
Per yard 

Pipes SS -- 5/6 8/7 4 delivered 
For paint = 8 36/0 rer swt. 
White, best .. rie, 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 


Delivered, per 


Roofing Pas Ss 9/10 square 
Stourbridge .. ioe 2 He A Ditto, per cwt. 
Deal, P.E. <5 .. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Tubes, Standard list .. —474% Delivered 
Fittings, ditto he: —473% Ditto 
Tubes, galvanised .. —324% Ditto 
Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditto Sditto .. 2/64 
Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto 25 ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super. 
Sheet, 15 oz. 3S ad. at Merchant’s 
Ditto 21 o7. 53d. depot 
Ditto 26 oz. kd. 
Rough cast 4” 5 64d. 
Wired, cast 3 10d. 
Figured. rolled ie 73d, 
Flemi8h or Arctic .. 73d. 
Lead lights in plain \ 2/0 
sheet squares 
Fnvlish = ws 2/9 Per book 
Best .. 4 oe 12/6 Per gallon 
Chippings Ae He 32/6 { a per 
Ditto ; t= 26/0 Per top 


| 


January 30, 1925 


Prices of Building Material in London— Continued 


Dars oF NOTES A8 TO KATE PALv 
VARIATION | MEOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER | ©O SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. od. 8d. | Granite Mason: | edad 
a | ‘ixing Mason, 1d. 
1916—Jaly aes 10d. 9d. | ; Spindle Machin’t to 
1917-Apl. 2 1/y lid 10d | Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s 
1917-Oct.2@ 1/8} 1/08 lid. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d. 
1918—Jan.11\1 /8$4+124$%/1 /0¥ +124 %| 1124+123%, previous to to 
1918—-July27|/1 /6 +12¢%|1 /24+12$%|1 /14+124% [ 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
| only Rate 
1619—Feb,15 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1919—May 8| 1/9 1/8 Lie 7) 7) |p Aa 
1019 Nov.15 1/114 1/10} 1/8 | Rendeiand ‘3 
Spree ia al ar Ss Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1@30-May 1] 2/0} 1/11} 1/9 } 
1920-May2) 2/4 2/8 2/1 | inforcement Rate 
19£1-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 ayt t | 
1921-Jaly 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 | 
19@1-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 | 
1ezl—Sept.1| 2/0% 1/1lt Ore Saas 
lea2-Fob, 1] 2/0 1/11 A/T ANS tapers onete 
192@-April1/ 1/10 1/9 175 1 \ oe pueieeaceetle otis 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 || or artificial workman’s 
RIS i } atmosphere class 
cestode amt 1/64 1/28 or from boats rate 
1924-Feb. 1 1/8 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25 1/83 1/7% 1/3} 
1924-Oct. 25 1/94 1/84 1/44 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. UNI. 
H Hire os .. Horse,cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. .. Lorry and driver ain 60/0 Ditto 
Steam roller . 
Ditto -. Water cart and men. at 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. eo 1 BACKS. py. ees 3d. Each 
Hot water =. » Lubes, Standard list — 423% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Tubes, galvanised — 264% Ditto 
J at wa -. Steel, Bie et es 260 /0 Per ton delivered: 
itto. <o -. Wood, soft, 9° x3" .. 3/2 3 
Ditto "Ditto, ditto, 7” x24" 3/0 Per a 
Ditte Ditto, ditto, 6”x2”.. 2/8 elivered 
K Knotting.. ie 19/0 Per gallon 
L Lathing .. .. Metal .. a ae 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto — .. Wood, sawn .. ae 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead aS -- Sheet . oa et 53/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto _. .. Pipe a - 64/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. PESO se: a es 57/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. White .. ys Re 59/0 Ditto 
Lime = .. Greystone .. ie 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto . .- Blue lias =e es 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras ae a 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. -. Cuba os ay ry Ditto 
\_f Per square 
Matching.. .. Deal,T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 lof ‘oe 
N_ Nails Ps .. Brads, floor .. os 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp ae ea 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. oo PUAtD ee Se ee) 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Wire,oval .. = 26 /0 
O Oak aes -. American és a 14/0 
Ditto -- English ee Es 13/0 Per foot cubs 
Ditto .. .. European xe nN 21/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Japanese . a6 20/0 
Oil oe .. Linseed, boiled os 4/3 Per gall. 
Ditto . os Ditto, raw .. = 3/11 ditto 
P Paint a -. Mixed .. Y, pet 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
Q” 
Partitions .. Breeze "dee ts pede: 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. Ps 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. oS Sirapite aa 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling . = 2/38 Per yard 
Putty = 25.3 .. Glazing 33 16/0 Per cwt. 
{Ave 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. gis oe as yard 
Ditto -. Pipes, round .. «- 2/2). 3/0 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand as -. Ordinary ae te 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed mt ak 14/0 cube d/d 
No, 8 No. 10 
Sash = .-- Lines,flax .. se S/8 46 Per knot 
Ditto .. -. Weights, iron we 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. 5 Ditto, lead .. se 40/0 Ditto 
Size ee -- Best .. ea 5/6 Per fkn. fe 
Slates oa ce 20" x1 OF. Welsh = 430 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto . ce WAT XIO, ditto. 25 167 /0 Dt 
Soil pipes i, ECO, iron, 4 sm 6/1 Per yard 
Solder .. ‘Plumbers’ - = 1/0 Perlb. — 
Steam .. .. Tubes, Standard Het. . —373% Delivered 
Ditto .. Pe Fittings. ditto ye —874% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised - .. —20% Ditte 
Steel a -- Angles AS, By 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -- Bolts .. a <a 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. eo.) Out. es ae 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Stanchions 3 ee 17/6 Ditto 
Stone .. ee eBath 7 Ea ee 3/8 
Ditto 1. 1. Portland as 1 \re ia \a 
Ditto .. -. York as 6/3 
Te Tar es .. Stockholm .. SS 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak .. beh Weng ice ne me 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. .- Moulmein eg A 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. te cats es ee 9/0 Per gallon 
” “" 
Thimbles.. ..- Brass, Plumbers’ .- 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles Bes .. Plain, roofing 120 /0 . Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6”, white glazed. ‘oe 12 /6 Per yard 
Timber .. -. Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. = Ditto, Carpenters’. 2 3 0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens rs We 246K Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, 8. . So cou) 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. al Ditto, P... oe 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine 5/6 Per gallon 
ae oe 
+ ee 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ . 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each | 
ee Pi 
” ” « 
V Valves .. 2 Ballas oe .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak ie re 15/0 Per g 
Ditto .. Pe Copdlin. a is 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. IE LA Coes a5 aa 16 /0 Ditto . 
; ee 
W Whiting .. .. Gilders’ as ss 3/0 Per cwt ; 
Wire me .. Guards, galvd. Re 2 bi Per foot super. 
9° « 
Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. fd. Kach 
Ditto .. ee Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Nitto 
STATOR & Se 
Z Zine, V.M. -- Sheeting ast 40 10 Per owt. 
Ditto ., es Ditto. perforated & 4d. Per font super. 
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iis tec ih Bath 


BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) - Steelwerk Manuf: ctured and Erected by 


Architect Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd, 
Sir E. L. Lutyens. R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
Gee NOM Gee 


| CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
{ Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
| East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


NSS eee ee 
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“PoE ARCHIEECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 
Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
—<_- —_- 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following ni tice :-— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, precious to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNET.—February 13.—For erection of 21 pairs of house§ 
at Shenley Road, Boreham Wood, and six pairs of houses at 
Hillside Avenue, Boreham Wood. Mr. A. J. Wilshire, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Boreham Wood, Herts. Deposit £2 2s. 

BELFAST.—February 18.—For erection of tennis pavilions 
in Alexandra, Musgrave, Woodvale and Victoria Parks, and a 
football pavilion in Musgrave Park, also wrought-iron railing 
and wire mesh enclosures. City Surveyor, City Hall. 

BENTLEY.—February 17.—For erection of 50 parlour-type 
houses on the Bentley House Farm site. Mr. P. C. Woodhall, 
M.I.M. and C.E., Council Offices. Bentley. Deposit £1. 

BRADFORD.—February 7.—For erection of 36 houses 
class A and 28 houses class B, housing scheme No. 10, Thornton. 
City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—February 23.—For erection of 24 non-parlour 
type houses and construction of roads and sewers at the Pendre 
housing site, Bridgend. Council Offices, 11 Adare Street, 
Bridgend. Deposit £1 Is. 

CREWE.—March 2.—For erection of 50 houses on the Alton 
Street site. Mr. E. G. Timbrell, M.LS.E., etc., architect to the 
Housing Committee, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

DEWSBURY.—February 16.—For the excavators,’ brick- 
layers’ and masons,’ carpenters’ and joiners’, plumbers’ and 
glaziers’, plasterers,’ slaters’ and painters’ work required in the 
erection and completion of 24 houses on the Beckett Lane 
housing scheme site. Borough Surveyor. Deposit £1 1s. 

DARTFORD.—February 13.—The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, etc., invite tenders for the erection of a new post office 
and telephone exchange at Dartford. Postmaster, Dartford. 
The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles 
Street, London, 8.W.]. Deposit £1 Is. 

DRONFIELD.—February 16.—For erection of a new Council 
school for about 292 children at Dronfield. Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect to the Committee, St. Mary’s Gate, Derby. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

DUNDEE.—For mason, joiner, plumber, slater, plaster and 
painter works for tennis pavilion, Caird Park. Mr. G. Baxter 
M.1.C.E., city engineer, 91 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

EALING.—February 19.—For erection of a new handicraft 
centre at Northfields School. Mr. W. R. Hicks, M.I.C.E., etc., 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W.5. Deposit £1 Is. 

EASTCOTE, MIDDLESEX.—February 21.—For erection of 
16 cottages on their housing site, Wiltshire Lane, Eastcote 
Middlesex. Applications for drawings and specification to be 
made to the architect, Mr. A. 8. Soutar, 8 King William Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 

ELY, CARDIFF.—February 23.—The Cardiff City Council 
invites tenders from contractors who are members of the King’s 
Roll for erection ‘in four lots) of 100 houses at Ely. The City 
Treasurer, City Hall. Deposit £2 2s. 

GATESHEAD.—-February 9.—For alterations to Gateshead 
East Station, for the London and North-Eastern Railway Co. 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, architect, N.E. Area, L. and N.E. Rly., 
Irving House, Westgate Road. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

GLASGOW.— —February 13.—For the following works re- 
quired in connection with the proposed erection of 296 houses 
at Balornock : (1) Excavator, brick, ete., works; (2) carpenter, 


joiner and ironmongery works; (3) slater and roughcast works - 
(4) plumber work: (5) plaster work; (6) painter work ; (7) 
glazier work ; and (8) iron railings and gates. Mr. J. Lindsay, 
town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. £ 

HEXHAM.—February 23.—-For erection of 54 semi-detached — 
houses at White Cross Field, Hexham. Council Offices, Priest- 
popple, Hexham, or Messrs. Knowles, Oliver & Leeson, 25 
Collingwood Street, Newcastle. 

HORNSEY.—February 23.—-For erection of 65 cottages, 
together with drainage and fencing, at the housing site, Coppett’s 
Road, Muswell Hill. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough engineer and 
surveyor, Towr Hall, Highgate, N.6. Deposit £2. 

LEIGH, LANCS.—February 19.—For erection of 157 non- 
parlour houses. Mr. T. A. Clare, borough engineer and surveyor. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

LLANELLY.—February 16.—For the erection of 50 parlour- — 
type houses on the Llanerch site. The Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall, Llanelly. Deposit of £2. 

NEWBIGGIN-BY-SEA.—February 21.—For 42 A and 30 B 
type houses to be erected at Newbiggin-by-Sea. Newbiggin 
District Industrial and Provident Society, Ltd., Newbiggin-by- 
Sea. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—February 17.—For the erec- 
tion of a concert hall and public baths at Northumberland Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Messrs. Nicholas & Dixon Spain, 19 i 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. a 

NEWMARKET.—February 16.—For erection of 14 brick and i 
slated parlour houses (in seven pairs) at Laureate Paddocks 
site, Newmarket. Mr. W. R. Eley, A.M.I.C.E., Godolphin House, 
Newmarket. |! 

NORWICH.—February 25.—For the erection of 100 howems 
on the Mile Cross and Earlham estates, Norwich. The work is — 
divided into sections as follows: 52 houses Earlham estate, 
designed by Messrs. A. F. Scott & Sons, AA.R.I.B.A. ; 48 hole 
Mile Cross estate, designed by Mr. 8S. J. Wearing, A.R. LBA 
Mr. A. H. Miller, town clerk, Guildhall, Norwich. Deposit £1. 

PRESTON.—February 18.—For proposed erection of 200 — 
concrete houses, Ribbleton Avenue, in parlour and non- -parlour — 
types. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. Deposit £1. 

RADCLIFFE. —February 28.—For the erection of 50 work 
men’s dwellings on land on the easterly side of Outwood — 
Road. Mr. W. lL. Rothwell, Council Offices, Radcliffe. Depouma 
£2 2s. 

ROTHWELL, YORKS.—February 18.—For erection of 72 — 
scullery houses, type 16, on the Rothwell Haigh, Carlton, and 
Lofthouse housing sites, in blocks of two, four and six. Persons 
or firms desiring to tender must send in their names and addresses 
with a deposit of £1 1s. to the surveyor to the Council, Mr. J. 
Southwart, Council Offices, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

SKELMANTHORPE.—For the whole or separate trades in 
connection with the erection of a house at Skelmanthorpe, near 
Huddersfield. Send names to Mr. A. Waite. architect and 
surveyor, Calder Grove, near Wakefield. 

SOLIHULL.—For the erection of 20 houses at Wharf Lane 
and Hermitage Road, Solihull. Full particulars upon applica- 
tion to Mr. W. T. Orton, architect, 7 Waterloo Street, Birming- 
ham. Deposit £1 1s. 

SWINDON.—February 9.—For the erection of two pavilions, 
one at the St. Mark’s Recreation Ground, Whitehouse Road, 
and one at the Tennis Courts, Quarry Road. The borough 
engineer, Mr. J. B. L. Thompson, 34 Regent Circus. 

SYDENHAM DAMEREL, DEVON.—February 25.—For 
building a new United Methodist Church and offices at Sydenham 
Damerel. Plans and specifications may be seen at Mr. Martin’s, 
Derriton, Sydenham Damerel. 

WALSALL.—February 13.—For erection of the following 
houses, viz. :—12 parlour-type houses (in six blocks of two) on 
Lincoln Road housing site; six non-parlour-type houses (one 
block of four and one block of two) in Parker Street, Bloxwich : 
six non-parlour-type houses (one block of four and one block of 
two) in Darlaston Road, James Bridge; and four non- -parlour- 
type houses (in one block) in Wolverhampton Road. Mr. J. 
Taylor, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Couneil 
House, Walsall. Deposit £1. 

WIGAN.—February 9.—For the erection of a pavilion in 
brick at Mesnes Park. Mr. R. B. Donald, M.I.C.E., Municipal 
Buildings, Library Street, Wigan. 

WIGAN. —February 16.—For the following works :—Erection 
of 116 houses in brickwork on the Ridyard Street site in lots 
of 12, 24, 20, 18, 20 and 22 on plots A, B, C, D, E and F respec- 
tively. Mr. R. B. Donald, M.I.C.E., Municipal —— 
Library Street. Deposit, £3 3s. 

WIMBORNE MINSTER, DORSET. lobe 28.—For 
the erection on Leigh Park estate, Wimborne, of 30 non-parlour 
cottages in five blocks of six. Mr. C. W. Prance, Council Offices. 
Wimborne. Deposit £3 3s. 


| 
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ern Wins tet | 
EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LONDON 
| Bush House - Peter Robinson’s - The Louvre - British Empire z 
, Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; King = 
| Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House = 
EXECUTED BY: a 

The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. | 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES z 
| CHIEF - 
OFFICE 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. = 
nN ESTABLISHED 1871 MM 


The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


re & & Se esecee @ 2 64¢ 

eg.  eeeeneveseeeeeets 
osesecccesese cd: GILLETT & JOHNSTON 
% I OD D & & & & © ° lace | € {| Established 1844. CROYDON 
22 SSSESSSe 44) MasterClock&110Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


S®StEtesese 
parr e & & e % C ‘| 


sremenronrnes tomer 
Si Be a, =i, pues 


Makers of Tower Ciduke: (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


Telephones THORNTON pts 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams GILLETT, CROYDON" 


POSSESSING 
STENRUANG, Tete. 


IN CAST BRONZE & WHITE METALS 


THE MORRIS WESTMINSTER 


Gre ‘MORRIS HOUSE ROCHESTER ROW 
WESTMINSTER,LONDON, S%I 


TELEPHONE: VICTORIA 6443-4-5 . TELEGRAMS: MORISITANT, SOWEST, LONDON 
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CURRENT LONDON 


[CopyRicHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. Fa a, Ar ve £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. ae BY 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. #% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area a ax cs 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height et ae 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, $th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. as 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘puilding ee 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the oy of 


London, as Regulations say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . as say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 

Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete 7 = = we 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrelt complete ie, ss se “ 4/0 
Proper gantry complete . Xe . Pa ee 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ae ca én 5 ie Bs 35 8/0 


Per Foot Qube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. Sr. a & s 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 {tos 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. ¢ 1}. 13d. 
Add if debris has to be rained or aired to ground evel 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 2td. 24d. 


Qiean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 


— 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


oaPer Yard Cube———, 


5ft. 5ft.told0ft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Bxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. AG ae ane i 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. - me be 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ® sf Moms 5 ey 
och, Pa 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement and ballast .. = =e 
Concrete in foundations ws \ 80/0 lg al6 
Add if in ground floors .. oe sé aa 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels =< %e re 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--Earthenware—, a _lron——_,, 
4in. 6 in. 4in 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. is 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
&xtra only for bends, each =e re 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each aie ‘ 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each he are es | » 16/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
~——Per Rod Reduced—— — 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar = 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
“ » cement mortar .. oe 587/- 751/- 1072/- 
c—Per Foot Super.—, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement ee se Ae, 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte ea as 5 =a ee oF, 9d. 1/0 
o—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facing! bond bond 
Allow for bey 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis LB td. id. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement 5 oe as oe ae 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) sad ine) whiting nd re} an lid. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost. . 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints ‘s 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks | ” Per Ft. Bun 


Allo@ for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price.. eh ee -. td. plus 10% 
Desbla-tate creasing and cement fillets ; and pointing t to 9-in. wall 1/2 


Fe 
February 6, 1925 
PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.———_—_—__ 
lin. 1}in. 1fin. 2in. Sin, 
Cement and sand .. ay sa ate 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. ne a Cala /2 4/9 5/3 6/4 —_— 
Asphalte A 5 at © 58/0 — ., = = ee 
Tarmac a Pi BES Psat ties ~ — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 
——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing . ay ee ice SOLDG 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. Aes By x is 9/0 - 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. es 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. as ie a, Fe 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. ae es Ae 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. % a AS 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae os me ath 2/0 
ee 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in cazpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding if ae a a2 SLO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates ‘fe i Abi -. 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. Be Ps fe 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. ee o- o. -- 1/0 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. Zin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. Px: aS 83/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. = 37/0 45/0 56/0 © 
Deal matching = ty -- 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2 in. 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares xe ae aol LO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in, sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 


——1}in._—_ ta 


Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Pane) Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded os 24d. 33d. 4d. 44d. 
Add for each side bead butt aie 4d. 4d.  4¢d. 6d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


: 
Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. ae 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. wa Fs as Bs 2/0 : 
Housing steps to strings,each .. Sh a 2 sa eee 2, 
-——Per Foot Cube 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. a 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped . ee A hig ee -. 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
ay 
4 lyin. 1jin, 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ae re in 1/3 1/5 
= | 
: 3by 3 S3hby 3h 4by4 ! 
Deal newels, per foot run Ae ad Lae 1/6 1/9 i 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. lpia. 
Deal shelves or divisions 13 ze A 1/0 1/2 1G - 
Deal shelves cross-tongued se Ae Seen WES 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany = 8 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 Cee yi 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2# times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing, 


Sectional Area 


—— 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. 9in. 12in. 14in. 16ia. 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed an -. 2d. 3d. 43d. 53d. 8d. 109d. 119d 1/lt 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3$d.5d. 6$d. 9d. 113d. 1/0} 1/4 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed a .. — — 64d, 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/14 1/88 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne fo | 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot chord line 


y 
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MAN GHESITLER: [GEV PALACE. 
Arched Spans, 105 ft. Oin. clear width and 56 ft. Qin. high 


MM 


QUEEN’S CONCERT HALL AND BATHS, BRADFORD. 
NoveL ARRANGEMENT 


JOHN BOOTH & SONS 


HULTON STEELWORKS, BOLTON. 


“BUILD WITH STEEL.” 


UAL TT 


en 


— 
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JILLIAN LULL LLL 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. lap with two compasioe nails 
Bead Weeing Girth Plugging to each slate as : -- 80/0 72/0 
(ars er Foot Run——_—__, Add for every tin. additional lap is ae = ee 2/8 3/7 
Eahour only tec is eee ae id: 44. 2d. Add for copper nails... °°). os ee 3/4 
—————_————_Labour and Screws only Fixing 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement— Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laidtoa 3in. lap, with copper nails 1382/9 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails - -- - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers as 60/0 
ene aaah ie aN SE Sa SA Tae naa ra a = PCr gare ee Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in meee fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails py, a es 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work in Ss i, = s 2/6 
= —Per ale ES OTE: Add for circular on face in elevation | ae = Pa aS = 25% 
Ruakera Flats Sa Gutter g Add for circular on plan, according to radius 40% 
Milled lead and lzying .. > 64/0 71/3 74/6 Age for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
-————Per Foot Run———__, —————— Each ; Per Foot Run 
Oopper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves aa re Bo re -- Equal 1 foot super. 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments oe, we oe -- Equal } foot super. 
pai et 2/0 we Gd. Eis 2” Ridge tiling... 0. 37) 2/0 
—————————Per Foot Run 
jin. Hn. Jin. 1}in. 1fin. 2in. Spin. 4in Fixing soakers + . + a 7d. per dozen 
mee service Ans mae 1/8 ie tee vp oe ue _ —_ —_ 
d waste Ss atte Valk 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ —_ 
Fond scl =. ei Sens eee a aces re geen SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Se Ss Ee a ee a Per Cwt.—— 
— OO Ea th - ,>/ Up to Above 
Egg Joints * os 2I8 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. -. 2/6 2/9 8/0 8/3 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists = ee = = < 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints et ea ei BtOy  KS1Oo ee = Compound girders . «4 os os 19/6 21/6 
Stopends:.  .. 4... Odi 1/0 1/8) “19. 8/0 (sje — Ge Stanchions we ee pee ea a ea 23/6 
Bends = bs cages es tke — 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Cast-iron columns Be Ad < 5 My 16/6 18/6 
Beadedends Bee A me ee OM rd ORE Le ee rae Light Mediom<Han 
vy 
Single tacks -- ee Se ed. 290) A eS 2 218 Steel roof trusses RS 3 “a Ys -. 82/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks ie ._ — Vi2) VIS a A 8s 27 ese Ohimney bara... “a aot ee a .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brasssiieves =. es — = 7S 8B 18/B_ 14/8 Tie rods andring bolts .. .. .. .. «. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps mA eet aes — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts .. e ie = pe -- 45/0 40/0 35/0 — 
Boilerscrewe .. .. 3/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — — — Handrail and balusters .. os | ee 2 Se BIO 50/0: Sree 
Bib cocks .. -: 2 AfO a RIG SAB IG a hy se me es ane aie Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. sy 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks os -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 — — 
Ball kc: BS Saat 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — -—Per Foot Run—, 
ree ie nie me oS is a . aera Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
ai oy : Hee Pipes fixed with pipe nails ais wd fi Pere of 8 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each .. Res = a 6 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.C.0.) pipes... oe ote a SC e 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. ay Re SS ae - 2/8 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. Bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. Be 45 Be ae ie 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. = J - 1/2} 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends ze as es ad each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles = a rs = Pests Yh") 2/6 3/1 
Hxtra forjunctions .. ae = aS each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. és es A eS ee os LOgs 1/0 1f1 
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The BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 


30, GROSVENOR GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, S.W.IL. 


United for Service 


Bother with the Bath 


is a bygone thing if you are wise 
enough to instal a gas water-heater. 


At any time, night or day, it yields its 


generous steaming flow for a really 
enjoyable hot bath—and 
bee the cost is almost neg- 


ligible, and the bother nil. 


Are you behind the times 
at bath time ? 


* * * 


The B.C.G.A. ..cc.c0..cockcvaquocaeeees sts een 
representing the British Gas Industry, is at the 
service of the public, without charge, for advice 
and help on any subject, large or small, con- 
nected with the economical and efficient use of 
gas in home, office or factory. 
A letter to the Secretary of this Associatial 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Hot Water Facts free on application. 


February 6, 1925 


February 6, 1925 


“HYGIENIC C.S.H.” 


NUMBERED HAT & COAT HOOKS 


AND TUBE RAILS 
For SCHOOLS, INSTITUTIONS, etc. 


oo00000 


PRICES 
quoted on 
receipt of 
plan of 
Cloak 
Room and 


particulars 


of require- 


ments. 


oo00000 


ALFRED BROWN & Co. 


| CITY LOCK WORKS. 


| SEVERN STREET, B I RM I N G H A M. 
| oe fn 
(ml 
i 
| 
| e 
| Include “ Wailes 
| Dove” in your 
next specification 


for protecting ex- 
posed Ironwork 
from corrosion with 


* BETUMASTIC” 


The “ World’s Record” 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


| Sole Manufacturers :— 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic 
Ltd., Neweastle-on-Tyne 
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“MINIMAX” REGE TRADE MARK \ 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


ONE OUTLAY ENSURES 
CONTINUOUS PROTECTION 


RELIABILITY 


is the great essential in considering 


Fire Protection 


“MINIMAX” 


Chemical Hand Fire Extinguisher is 


Absolutely Reliable 


as regards both working and efficiency as 
well as being simple and instantaneous 


Our Testimonials are our Proofs. 


MINIMAX, LIMITED 
(Box 493) Head Office & Works 
FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX. 


(“ MINIMAX""—REGD. TRADE MARK.) 
| The Sign of Security 
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([(CopyYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—_—_——Per Foot Run —————Per Yard SOD oa 
—Gas— mm Steam Tubing—_—— Washable Washand Once Twiee 
Tubes and all fittings fixed Hn. fin. fin. fin. lin, I2in. 1fin, in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
gieage ~— Be he Perio. AE 5 32-12 common colours se BOs 0/5 0/9 of 
with clips complete .. 10d. ad. 1/ 1/ 1/ 2/1 2) 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3% 0/5} 0/10 o/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar - 0/33 0/7 1/1 0/2 
———_—_—_—_——-Add per Yard Super. for the following —— 
lf on If on -——lIf in Party Colours on— If on 
PLASTERER. Moulded Enriched —‘Smalll Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle ae Bead «Ss 
Render, float andsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. .. 2/9 0/54 0/2 0/8 O/1k 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland .. 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's .. 4/0 0/8 0/2t 0/34 0/2 0/9 Knot, stop Faint Ce, Gtain Gixe Van 
Sawniathing .. -- -- ee 1/0) Sa a Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing ze as ie: - 1/10 0/3 — _ — — met in pea 
Screeding in Portland -~. Ss pap GA 44 — _ — — colours, per sed 
m : Pater el super 0/8 0/8} 1/5 2/1 2/84 0/6 O/2 Of 1 
en Do., on frames each «3 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/5 
UN Stok idee Per lin, Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., on squares, per doz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 Of4 1/8 1/8 
DEAD Bisset 0/2 Equal to Value Equal to #rd of Do, onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland as 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous. a 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, ve foot 
run = 0/0$ 0/0f O/1 0/1} 0/12 0/0} 0/04 0/0§ O/ot 
Partitions erg kese naar On large pipes ¢ or do. do. 0/1 O/1 0/2 0/8 0/8k O/OF O/O% O/1k  O/Nk 
Concrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super 
On Moulded Work. On ‘Enriched 4 ork. In Party Golours. Stippled. 
oe 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. —Per Foot Super — 
———Per Foot Super.——~ ax en 
Gpto Brom26 From 59 Polishing =. o>, ea 12 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. ae 
Ordinary plate glass glazed ss 4/14 4/5 5/04 . a 
ar _ PAPERHANGER 
-—Per Piece—. 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
H nl Pattern 
Sheet Glass Figured jin. Cast Glass jin. Wired Metal bar On he es ae A LS ee 1/6. 2/2 
@ioz. 150z. Rolled Rolled join. }in. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs he = Lg z=. a s3 1/10 2/9 
0/7% 0/52 0/10% 0/7% 0/94 0/94 1/14 2/0 On ceilings De a os — ae = ae 1/7 2/6 


EaAsTwoops “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES GEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 
The setting time can be regulated. 


STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 


47 Belvedere. Road, 


Phone: HOP 3448 


Lambeth, S.E.1 
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POWAY AS Le 0 9) Oe 
———_ 


THE “TITAN” SPRINKLER 
AGAIN TO THE RESCUE. 


JOHN COOPER & SONS (BEEHIVE) LTD., 
WHOLESALE BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
TUDOR ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 
CWS/LMS. May 3lst, 1924. 
Messrs. George Mills & Co. Ld., 
Globe Iron Works, 
Radcliffe, 
Nr. Manchester. 
TITAN SPRINKLER. 


Dear Sirs, 
Ref: LW/2. 


We wish to inform you that we had a fire break out in our 
Clicking room about 7.30 p.m. on Saturday, last, after the Works 
had closed at 12 o'clock mid-day. We find that the fire really 
occurred through some cuttings and offal that were put in two sacks 
at the side of a partition, and by some means or other caught alight. rth : 
| At the time of discovery the place was full of smoke, and by the eM , Fie Sys 
| time the Fire Brigade arrived one of the Sprinklers had acted and Sh A 
had the fire under, and there was no need for the Fire Brigade to Ne \ be aoe) 0) 

throw any water on. 
This we consider very satisfactory indeed, and in our opinion it 
has been the best investment ‘we ever had, for, without this Sprinkler, 


SS r 
rl 


Ws: 
: 


ZS 


—=—_——— 


yy 


// | 


we are of the opinion that the factory would have been burnt down. After an exhaustive 3 days’ test, Messrs. 
We “a usr aly eae your Sprinkler Installation to David Kirkaldy 8 Son have certified 
ME i Yours faithfully, JOHN TANN’S Grade 2 Anti-Blowpipe 
| FOR JOHN COOPER & SONS (BEEHIVE) LTD., Safe & Strong Room construction to be 


(Signed) C: W. Sampson, 


Secretary. 


PROOF against all mechanical tools and 
how er appliances and PROOF against the Oxy- 
For full particulars apply— Acetylene Blowpipe 


GEORGE MILLS & CO., LTD., Tina the burglar still exists in the 


RADCLIFFE, near MANCHESTER. highly organised community of to-davis 


proof enough that he is something more 
than his predecessor who required little 
else than sufficient courage to commit a crime. 


| e 3 When ‘the enterprising burglar goes a- 
| ] e S burgling” to-day he is often equipped with 
the most up-to-date cutting and forcing 


| CENTRAL HEATING instruments—and a Safe or Strong Room 


thus attacked must possess something very 
FOR ANCIENT OR MODERN CHURCHES, much more than an ornate exterior to 


| PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS of All Kinds. eee peep atic athe ae 

| HOT WATER SUPPLIES, WATER SOFTENING PLANT i 3 : 

| AND FIRE HYDRANTS Protection against sustained attack by 
modern weapons such as the electric drill, 
high explosives and the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe is one of the chief concerns of the 
Security Expert. 


The extent to which John Tann, Ltd., have 
succeeded is evidenced by the fact that 
although the most scientific safe-breaking 
instruments have been repeatedly employed 
in attempts to open John Tann’s Bankers’ 
Safes and Strong Rooms, every onslaught 
has been successfully withstood—without a 
single exception. 


Safes s Strong Rooms 


Foremost since 1795 


BE eS SS 


St. Alban’s Church, Bournemouth Architect: G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Esq. 
Heating by Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd. 


We invite enquiries from Architects. | Schemes and Estimates free. Estimates and Expert Advice from 
Illustrated Book of Contracts and Catalogue on application. 


| CHAS. P. KINNELL &:CO., LTD. | JOHN TANN, Lrp., 117 Newgate St., London, E.C.1. 


| 65, 65a, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. S.E.1 The oldest established Safe & Strong Room Engineers in the World 
FOUNDRY - - VULCAN IRONWORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES 


fame Kren, Boron, Lonoow. ‘Phone: Hor 362 (Thece Lines) JPITIINTITINNTIIHNUUIATAICIITITELTIEIITLUIAUTITUT UTI 


| 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 


since 1914, in London. 


OLAss OF WOREMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hove. 


DATs oF Norgs a8 TO RATE Pap 
VARIATION | MROHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-A ug. 11}d. 94. 8d. Gece wrpeeas | eee 
1916—July 1/04 10d. Od, latina Mackie ete 
1017-Apl. 28) 17 lid. 10d. etd cccdy bic pec 
1917-Oct. 2 1/8 1/08 1124. 

Plumber Add 4. 
1918—Jan.11/1 /83-4+12$%|1 /0F+124%| 1124123% | —_ previous to 
1918—July27\1 /5 +124 %|1 /24+124%|1 /14+124% ( 26 May 1923 Mastonies 

onl Rate 
Ee ato deta tesa ee ee 
1910—Feb.15) 1/9 1/6 Cisne 
1919-May 8] 1/9 1/8 1b ieee nee ae 
1910 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/104 1/8 Re pay i 
Se i x -| Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1@80~-May 1| 2/04 1/114 he howe 
1920-May20| 2/4 2/8 ys inforcement Rate 
\W21-May16| 2/2 2/1 1/it es 
13@1-July 1] 2/2 2/1 1/10 | 
1g@l-Aug.1| 2/1 2/0 ey ae 
1021~Sept.1| 2/04 1/114 1/7k 
lez2-Feb. 1] 2/0 1/11 1/7 Palys Sh ter 
1982-April 1 1/10 1/@ 1/6 or cold storage the 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
— a pai 
1988-May26| 1/74 1/63 1/28 pe tial watt Re eige 
1924-Feb.1 | 1/3 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25| 1/8} 1/7% 173} | 
1924-Oct.25 1/94 1/8} rae 


All inen working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


LTEM. CLASS. Cost. Unit. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” os 3/0 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting Ke 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. «« . Ditto, serceasven i 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium vo; “Paint’-<. 25/0 Per gallon 
big 3” 
B Ballast .. -- Thames ae - 10/0 12/9) Per yard cube 
Ditto .. Sse iG re a; ean AO ae 12/9 delivered 
” a 
Ball valves Brass .. Sa --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick .. Broken ee * 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto 3 Hardcore 5 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. -- Blue, wirecute a 145 /0 
Ditto .. Ditto, preased -- 185/0 
Ditto .. Firebricks . 2038/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. Fixing, breeze — 80/0 F.0O.R, 
Ditto .. Flettons aA = 53 3 London 
Ditto .. ahi ROGS 55 re ey 110/0 
Ditto .. .- Rubbers Ae -- 244/0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks.. es oe 95/0 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White .. Ks i 1060/0 F.0.R. London 
Dit 6 = snes See \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
retchers .. Tondon 
Ditto .. ..  Ditto,headers ~. 450/0 ee 
Ditto .. -. 2nd quality .. Hn 20 /0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. -- Coke .. s oe 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. cor an se ae 5/6 cube d /d 
C Oartage .. -- Of Bricks, blue ney 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. san OL ditto, glazed #s Mt i to job. 
Oement . 3 Keenes. A 106 / 
Ditto -. 1. Portland =: SI ae aga ee 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. ~seSl 246 
Co He Lp .. Nails ae a 1/4 Per Ib. 
tto .. .. Sheeting BS ok in 4 Ditto 
Cocks ey -. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto® .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D_ Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings P 
Standava iiat ¥ —20% F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. a Ditto nes x +10% Delivered 
4” 6” 
Drains, iron <2, Pipes = ao - 5/6 8/7 pt bets 
Driers .. Yor paint ies ee 36/0 Per swt. 
E Enamel .. -. White, best .. fa 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing PRU Ee 9itn petted per 
Fireclay .. -. Stourbridge .. nye 2 ae Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. oa Deal; Pi. =a; -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. a Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gas es -. Tubes, Standardlist .. —47}% Delivered 
Ditto .. .- Fittings, ditto es —474% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. — 324% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditta .. = Ditto 3ditto . 2/64 
Ditto .. Aan Ditto 5ditto — 3/2 
Ditto .. as Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. PS Ditto 10ditto 3/7 
Ditto .. gy Ditto 25ditto 3/10 
Ditto Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. As 33d. at Merchant's 
Ditto .. mes Ditto 21 oz. S: 53d. depot 
Ditto .. te Ditto 26 oz. : Tkd. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ms d. 
Ditto .. - Wired, cast a 10d. 
Ditto .. -- Figured, rolled 5 72d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf. . -- English Ae pa 2/9 Per book 
Gold size ey OSU es Le we 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite . -. Ohippings .. -. 32/8 { Dusnered, Per 
Ditto .. Se Ditto ° - 26/0 Per ton 
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Prices of Building Material in London— Continued 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. Unt. 
H Hire ye -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. ce Loney ang driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
mroller .. 
DED ee “| Water cart and men.. cy 100;/0 re 
Ditto .. =) OSCKES ae 3d. Each 
Hot water .. Tubes, Standard list — 423% Delivered 
Ditto .. os Fittings, ditto — 423% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% Ditto 
a SE EE Eee eee 
J Joists .. -- Steel, rolled .. --  260/0 Per ton delivere:« 
Ditto .. -- Wood, soft, 9” x3" .. 3/2 P toot 
Ditto ° Ll Ditto, ditto, 7” x23" 3/0 yee 
Ditto -. 1. ‘Ditto, ditto, 6”x2".. 3/8 chyeere 
K Knotting.. c 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. Metal. =e oe, 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Wood, sawn .. aS, 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead & -. Sheet .. oe ae, 51/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto 2.9 oueeeipesaes ey ae 52/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. =< VSO x ae 55/0 Ditto 
Ditte .. .. White.. oy, <a 59/0 Ditto 
Lime a -. Greystone .. = 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias ne ase 58 /6 Ditto 
a eae cAI eo rs SONU O 
M Mahogany -. Honduras ae 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. san (Cuba. oe a 26 /0 Ditto 
R” Zz" 1” “ 
M er square 
atching.. -. Deal, T.G.& B. ..17/6 22/0 26/04 *Seitvered 


ST 


N_ Nails es -. Brads, floor .. ae, 22/9 
Ditto — -. Cut clasp ai ae 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. es), wath Yas 2a a 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. oe Wire;oval 2. = 26 /0 
ES ES PE ei meRMrEAMLNe Meare ee 
O Oak ae -- American ee 14/0 
Ditto .. -. English Fe 13 /0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. .. European Ree, 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese S - 20/0 
Oil H .. Linseed, boiled 4/3 Per gall. 
Ditto .. as Ditto, Taw .. 3/11 ditto 
P Paint <. «. Mixed=—: = =e 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
a” St 
Partitions .. Breeze -- =o Bl 21 Jf Pet yard 
sup. d/d 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. cae 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite ze as 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. re 2/3 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing : sa 16/0 Per cwt. 
OEE EE EE eee 
Rai # ie 
R n water -. Gutters, 0.G. m a ihe Per yard — 
Ditto -- Pipes, round .. Perey st et tats Mi) 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvyd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand =e -- Ordinary ek Be 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed ea 3 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash ae +. Lines, flaxs- so; $e 50/8. 4aie Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron oe 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. = Ditto, lead . < 40/0 Ditto 
Size 5s le Deates o2 $ 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. fay COLICLOES Welsh : 430 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto ee LAX 8%, ditto. . e 167 /0 itto 
Soil pipes eae EROS OS; iron, 4 2 5/1 Per yard 
Solder .. < Plumbers’ > 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam Tubes, Standa rd Hat. —373% Delivered 
Ditto . Fittings, ditto ah —374% Ditto 
Ditto -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditto 
Steel OE -. Angles eis ie 146 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. 507 DONG ace we a 36 0 Ditte 
Ditto .. -. Joist .. oa a 13/0 Ditto 
ee Ditto .. os gesehiene A ANS 17/6 Ditte 
one oe 39 ath .. ia a 3/8 ; 
Ditto .. : Portland =...) he 
Ditto .. ea. Work. i. Fis Ni 6/3 
— ed 
T Tar ‘s -. Stockholm .. sia 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak a engi es es 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. .. Moulmein -. a 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. aes ny = os 9/0 Per gallon 
phe 4 
Thimbles .. -- Brass, Plumbers’ -- 2/0 8/8 Each 
Tiles Fas ps Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 6”x6", white glazed. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -s .Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. Be Ditto, Carpenters’ . 3 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens ae Ww /6 Per 100 feet 
Traps RY, Cast, lead, S. .. a 8 4/3 Each 
Ditto Ss Ditto, P. .. Pe ey a 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine Pe 5/6 Per gallon 
+ LA 5 ed 
U Unions .. -. Plumbers’ “a -. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
LZ ” Ge 
V Valves .. oP Bales. a eH | is iM /3 12/0 Hach 
Varnish .. -. Hard,oak .. ve 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto — a Oopallys. a oe 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. iblatice.. es = 16 /0 Ditto 
oo ee 
W Whiting .. .. Gilders’ 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire = -- Guards, galvd. er 2/6 a Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d 6d. Each 
Ditto .. Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 


Z Zinc, V.M. 
Ditto 


— 


Sheeting ne 


Ditto perforated 


-- 


~ 


a ns is nS sp SSP OS ie ee 


Per owt. 


40 /0 
Per foot va 


4d, 
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WHAT'S IN A NAMB? 


| ile that name be OLD DELABOLE, then there is much init, To 
the Architect “ Old Delabole” signifies the best that can be obtained 


in slate. It conjures up visions of restful roofs of Cornwall—roofs which 
have withstood the test of time. 


OLD DELABOLE slates are famous for their durability and charm of 
colour. 
SPECIFY THEM BY THEIR NAME. 


| Delaboles are Cornish slates, BUT all Cornish slates are not Delaboles. 


| Colour photographs, particulars and prices will gladly be sent to 
| Architects on application to the 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


SELCHELL < SONS, Ltd. 


26/27 FINSBURY COURT, E.C.2. © 134 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 


Quarries worked continuously for 370 years. 


keep the costs of accessories within fixed limits. 


expensive, Switch would ordinarily be used. 


Although only 1}” in dia., the ‘“‘ Crabtree 
Junior’’ has been proved to be capable 
of a heavier loading than the majority 
of so-called 5-amp. Switches. 


jon 


H 
ane ) 


fitting a low grade “5 amp.’’(?) switch. 
Compact Craftsmanship by— 


“ Craftsmen in Switches” 


eositay “tine 
JA CRABTREE & COL 
caiennetiaan LINCOLN WORKS eae ; 
GES WALSALL 38h 
LONDON OFFICE & STORES ~ Whitcomb St W.C.2. 


Phone:- 7424, Gerrard. “Grasns'—Kwickinake-Phone London. 
COOLS ILM RAE 


WAN 


“CRABTREE” 


Registered Trade Mark, 
M,G.P. 


It is often a problem to maintain a high standard of 
quality in an installation and yet at the same time to 


It is in this connection that the “Crabtree” 3-amp. 
(popularly known as the “Crabtree Junior’’) can 
solve the problem of controlling small circuits (house 
lighting) where a 5S-amp. and consequently more 


Supplied in double-pole or semi-recessed type and 
with mechanical parts practically identical with a 
5-amp. Switch, it often obviates the necessity for 
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THe ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


a 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following nctice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


= 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELVEDERE.—February 24.—For erection of seven pairs 
of one-storey houses on the Bedonwell Road site, Belvedere, 
including drainage, pavings and fencing complete. Engineer and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £1. 

BUSHEY, HERTsS.—March 18.—For the erection of 30 
houses of the parlour type. Mr. E. E. Ryder, surveyor, Rudolph 
Road, Bushey, Herts. Deposit £2 2s. 

CLATTERBRIDGE, CHESHIRE.—February 23.—For pro- 
posed alterations and additions to administrative block at the 
Isolation Hospital, Clatterbridge, for the Wirral Joint Hospital 
Board. Messrs. Campbell and Honeyburne, 51, North John 
Street, Liverpool. 

CLEETHORPES.—February 28.—For erection of buildings 
on the bathing pool site at Cleethorpes. Such buildings will pro- 
vide dressing accommodation, etc., and will be constructed of 
brickwork and reinforced concrete, with wooden cubicles. Mr. 
L. Pye, A.M.I.C.E., Council Offices, Cleethorpes. 

DUNMOW, ESSEX.—March 10.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school at Dunmow. Deposit £2 2s. County Architect, 
Old Court, Springfield, Chelmsford. 

EAST ARDSLEY.—For the erection of 24 houses at East 
Ardsley. Mr. E. Brooke, surveyor, Council Offices, Tingley. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

EASTBOURNE.—February 23.—For erection of 200 concrete 
houses of such a character as will allow of a large proportion of 
unskilled labour. Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, East- 
bourne. Deposit £2 2s. 

EDINBURGH.—For erection complete of 50 to 100 five-apart- 
ment community houses in the Edinburgh area. Mr. G. Simp- 
son, architect, 14, Hill Street, Edinburgh. 

EGREMONT, CUMBERLAND.—February 28th.—School— 
For the whole of the work required in erection of proposed new 
_ elementary school to accommodate 216 scholars on the Thornhill 
housing site, Beckermet, Egremont. Mr. J. Foster, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, The Courts, Carlisle. Deposit £1 1s. 

ENFIELD.—February 25.—For erection of 28 houses on the 
site known as “ Billocks,” Green Street, Enfield Highway. 
Mr. H. R. Crabb, M.I.C.E., Public Offices, Enfield. Deposit £2 2s. 

ESHER.—February 18.—For erection of 31 houses. Mr. 
H. C. Fread, A.R.1.B.A., Council Offices, Esher. 

EXETER.—February 24.—For the general building and 
foundation work in connection with the electricity works exten- 
sion. Mr. J. Bennett, city architect, Exeter, on payment of £3. 

GLASGOW.—February 19.—For the following works required 
in connection with the proposed erection of houses at Possil : 
various trades. Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

GOSPORT.—March 2.—For the erection of 54 houses of non- 
parlour type on the housing site, Forton. Mr. E. J. Good- 
acre, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Gosport. Deposit £5 5s. t.. 
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GRAVESEND.—February 23.—For the erection of stores, 
etc., at their electricity works, Suffolk Road, for the Corporation. 
The Borough electrical engineer, Suffolk Road. 

GREENOCK.—February 17.—For the following works re- 
quired in erection of proposed 30 tenements (180 houses) at 
Sinclair Street site, second development, viz. :—(1) Digger and 
brick works ; (2) carpenter and joiner works ; (3) glazier work; 
(4) slater and roughcaster works; (5) plumber and gasfitter 
works ; (6) plaster work ; (7) painter work ; (8) electric lighting; 
(9) iron gas main supply. The Office of Public Works, Municipal 
Buildings. Deposit £1 1s. 

HIXON.—For the erection of Hixon Memorial Hall. Mr. J. 
Peace, Hixon, Stafford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—February 19.—For erection of 10 
workmen’s dwellings at Leeds Road and Deighton Road, Deigh- 
ton. Borough architect, 26, Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


HUNGERFORD.—February 24.—For erection of houses— 
Hungerford, 20 houses ; Lambourn, 12; Shefford, six (separate 
tenders). Mr. W. Stephenson Raine, Hungerford. Deposit 
Sills. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—February 23.—For erection 
of 10 pairs of parlour-type houses. Deposit £1 1s. The Borough 
Surveyor. 

KIRKCALDY.—February 28.—For erection of 252 houses at- 
Overton Road site. The houses are of three-apartment type, with 
bathroom, scullery, larder, etc., and are to be built four houses to ; 
each block. Mr. G. Duffus, burgh surveyor, 10, Tolbooth Street, 
Kirkealdy. Deposit £2 2s. 

LIVERPOOL.—February 24.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a sorting 
office at Waterloo, Liverpool. H.M.O.W., National Provincial 
Bank Buildings, James Street, Liverpool. Deposit £1 Is. 


MANCHESTER.—February 19.—For the erection of the 
following for the Parks and Cemeteries Committee :—Tennis and 
bowls pavilion at Bradford Recreation Ground ; tennis and bowls 
pavilion at Broadhurst Park, Moston ; tennis and bowls pavilion 
at Green Bank Fields, Levenshulme ; boathouse at Platt Fields ; 
conveniences at Cringle Fields, Levenshulme ; shelter at Cringle 
Fields, Levenshulme. Deposit 10s. 6d. each. The City archi- 
tect, Town Hall. 

MELTHAM.—February 20.—For the necessary works re- 
quired in the erection of 19 non-parlour houses at Broadlands, 
Meltham. Messrs. Abbey and Hanson, architects, 11, Cloth 
Hall Street, Huddersfield. . 

MOUNTSORREL.—February 27.—For the erection of 14 
houses in the parish of Mountsorrel. Messrs. H. H. Thomson & 
Co., 8, Market Street, Leicester. Deposit £1 Is. 


MURROW.—February 26.—For the erection of a new United 
Methodist chapel in Wisbech Fen, Murrow. Mr. W. Fovargue, 
architect and surveyor, The Causeway, March. Deposit £2 2s. 


SALTAIRE, SHIPLEY.—February 24.—For erection of a 
smallpox hospital at Stoney Ridge and public conveniences at 
Saltaire. The surveyor and architect to the Council, Council 
Offices, Somerset House, Shipley. - 

SHEFFIELD.—February 24.—For the erection of 150 houses: 
(building scheme No. 9) on the Manor Estate, Intake, and 22 
houses (building scheme No. 2) on the Norwood estate, Pits- 
moor. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., city architect, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. Deposit £2. . 

SMETHWICK.—February 28.—For the supply and erection on 
a site adjoining the Council House, Smethwick, of the Smethwick 
war memorial. Borough engineer and surveyor, Council House, 
Smethwick. .- 

SOUTH BENFLEET, ESSEX.—School—For erection of an 
elementary school at South Benfleet. Deposit £2 2s. The 
County Architect, Old Court, Springfield, Chelmsford. 


WAREHAM.—February 23.—For erection of 14 houses at 
Nundico (Wareham), Dorset. Messrs. Jackson and Greenen, 
MM.S.A., 5, Yelverton Road, Bournemouth. Deposit £2 2s. 


WEDNESBURY.—February 28.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a new wing, consisting of assembly hall, laboratories 
and classrooms, at the Boys’ High School, Wood Green, Wednes- 
bury. Mr. G. Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—February 26.—The Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a new 
post office and telephone exchange at Wellington, Salop. _ Con- 
tracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 

WORKSOP.—February 23.—For the construction of public 
underground conveniences in Victoria Square, Worksop. Mr. G. 
Rawson, surveyor, Council Offices, Worksop. Deposit £2 2s. 
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The 
“SANKEY” 


Down Draught Preventing Pot 


Architects, in increasing numbers, 
are favouring the “ Sankey”’ Pot, the 
reason being its effectiveness in 
curing smoky fireplaces, 
coupled with its beau- 
tiful appearance. 

Designed on quite original 
lines, it entirely obviates zinc 


cowls and tops which rattle and 
», creak in every breeze. 


Yt 


Saaeee 
Ws 


Whoa 


SS 


ABERDEEN 


Xa, WI 


OACAN DINAVIAN 


Polished & Fine Axed 


*‘Sankey” Down Draught Pre- 
venting Pots are made in Red, 
Baff, and Saltglazed Clays, and 
are practically everlasting. 


Quarry Owners. 
65Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Fipeclay Works. 

Halifax Yorks. 


“Sankey” Pots, owing to their 
beautiful simplicity of design, go 
well with any type of architec- 
_ ture. They fall into the general 
~ scheme as if they were part of 
the architect’s original plan. 


Please write for Illustrated 
Booklet and full particulars. 


| a 


3 BGex 2SRnaan 


Wht be 


HEAD OFFICE 
ESTD. 1857. Essex Wharf, Canning Town, 
London, E.16 


lia” 


: COTTE xz 


Who's Buying Valves ? THE LONDON ELECTRIC 


The simplest and the safest way to buy 
is to order ‘‘Jenkins,'’ because every A 

Jenkins is designed, constructed, in- WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 
spected, tested and guaranteed for 

maximum service. The identity of LIMITED 
Jenkins never need be in doubt—itisn’ta 
genuine Jenkins Valve unless the signa- 
ture is in the famous ‘‘ diamond’!' mark. ° 

Jenkins Valves are made in types and YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 
sizes to meet all requirements, and in 
bronze, iron or steel. Buy Jenkins and 
enjoy the freedom from costly repairs 
and replacements that their presence 
on the pipe-line always ensures, 


72-Page Catalogue FREE. 
JENKINS BROS., LTD. 


(Dept. 25) 


Fig. 500. Sterling Extra 6 Gt. St., Ki London, W.C.2 
SCAT Ns I aaa aoraia rsa at RUBBER INSULATED 


WIRES, 
“ARDENBRITE” 


CABLES, 
(Registered Trade Mark) 


AND 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 
‘Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 


in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 


| 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours Corcht LB Anon Price List on Application. 

} dries hard in half an hour, stands heat Reclasive Licensees, 

will not tarnish, can be washed. Members of the C.M.A. 

| Prices and Colour Card from ee 

a PAVITT & SONS Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 

Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 

| 69 Southampton Row _ 

LONDON oi W.C.1 Telegrams : *‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


rem OMe useunezar | [eee "Beis le 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES. 


[CopyriaHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, ite From 
for duration of contract ea er, ex ee £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. -- - 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto ne, ee = aS $% 
Allow for water, ditto.. oe os “1s i acs = $% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area os se a 3/9 
Add tor every additional storey in height a ee 7/6 
Ada for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment et, th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives te fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. FS Ss 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building = 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the e ODF of 
London, as Regulations 3 ea say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . Ar eee nS =a say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ce .. from £50 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. = ae os es 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail come lke aA Ree = aA 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ee A Cs = fis en 40/0 
Sleeper roadways BS O15 AA Re Sie = x 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. is Se fer ns 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork .. = 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft.. 3d, 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 

out to carts . 1}a. 1}d. 
Add if debris has to be ralsed or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 24d. 24d. 
QGean and stack old bricks ea a eis om 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster a a ee pa ae 1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o—Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 6ft.toldft. Add if in 


deep deep trench 
EBxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. Pe = aS ne 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. ee Be. aK 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring um ae M/Oveee. ee 
pietiead Cia wehest 1to6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland ceme 8, re Ss ss 
Concrete fi foumaations “ih AA oe = 30/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. ne ide, F 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels i a ee 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-Earthenware— § ———Iron———, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. Ra 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
Extra only for bends, each aX Ss 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each os és 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
fron grating, each 8s BA cue LO 17/6 45/0 60/0 


BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


~——Per Rod Reduced——-, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar Zs a 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
es », cement mortar .. a 587/- 751/- 1072/- 
c—Per Foot Super.— 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement Es a ere 10d. 1/3 


#-in. asphalte cae a es oe oe ox 9d. 1/0 


— 


7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 


Facing bond bond 
Allow for Bary 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis f se as 4d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ate os as Ge 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and itme whiting as 3% ‘bs 14d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed. and gauged arches with fine joints 5 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ” Per Ft. Bun 
Allew for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price. . FS -. td. plus 10% 


Dexbisa-tale creasing and cement lets ¢ and pointing t to o-in: wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 


Per Yard Super. 7 
lin. lin. l}in. 2in. Sn. 
Cement and sand .. oS oh 3/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. ae aS So a he 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte we Se AS s-- 8/0 _ = = aye 
Tarmac 2 es ms Pe ee — — 4/8 6/6 


MASON. 
~——Per Foot Cube———, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and ail labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing a i ne cueelels 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. a = oe = 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation | 
generally | 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. = 20/6 | 
Bath stone ditto .. aie za oe bh a a 10/6 | 
ee ee | 
CARPENTER. | 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. ee we Ae 5/0 | 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. sg ae aly, 7/8 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ws Ne ae oe 2/0 


Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 


Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 6/10 8/9 
At per square Pin, lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding i RA fs Bs Pe etiO 38/0 48/0 | 


Battening for slates .. .. .. as se 10/0 > 11/00 1s/00me 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. Ar se es . 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. aie ae iss os AYO 


JOINER. 
Per square : fin. Rin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. Be - = 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. Pre 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching OMMOUME es by 
Sashes, per foot super. 1gin. = 2in | 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares es = pri Yi Xi) 2/0 


Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 

pulley styles, 2in. sashes in | 

squares, oak sill, double hung 

with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 


a1 fin. PTR 
4 


Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded = 24d. 33d. 4d. 4}d. 
Add for each side bead butt es 4d. 4d. 43d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. | 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. a 2/6 } 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. -. Pe a o. pee 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. Pa ais oa Se ae 9d. 
~——Per Foot Cube——, 
Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail ~. = 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped  — 2s es Se - 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ae os es -»  240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1pin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ee ne es 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 S34by3$ 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run Bass SP Mes 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions pes ea = 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued a es He 1/2 1/4 16 - 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area————_—— 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 1610. 
Per foot run 

Deal, wrot and fixed re -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 103d. 119d. 1/lt 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 64d. Qd. 11d. 1/0} 1/2 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 

and fixed . .. .. — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/1¢ 1/% 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ia 

deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for everv 

eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 
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“WINGET ” 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 
AND SLABS 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD 


IGHT and easily portable, the ‘‘ Winget’’ No. 2 Type 

Pressure Machine has been specially designed for use 
on housing schemes where power is not available, or where 
the work does not call for the more powerful ;resses 
specially designed by Winget for big contracts. Fool-proof 
and easily operated. 


Guaranteed output per hour: 60 Blocks or 120 Half Blocks 
—with two men operating and mixing by hand. This out- 
put can be doubled when employed in conjunction with the 
‘* Winget ’’ chain-spade mixer. 


HNUIMUINUNUUNUUCUUUUUNULUOCUUUULUUUENOOUO0SCUUGLRUO CAUCUS 


“ ’ 


View showing Moulding Box open, with the finished 
Block (18'’x 9x 44“) ready to be carried off. 


HE ‘‘ Winget’’ No. 2 Type Pressure Machine is sup- 
plied with standard outfit for manufacturing : 


One 18” 9X44" Block, plain or textured face; and one 
end textured if required. 


One 18” 9" X 3”, 24” or 2” Slab, plain or textured face. 

Two 6” x9"xX 3", 23" or 2” Slabs, plain cr textured face. 

Two 9”X9’x 44" Blocks, plain or textured face (one end of 
one block textured if requied) 


PRICE 


465 


Complete with Standard Outfit. 


ULNAR 


HINT 


Write for Full Illustrated Particulars to Dept. ‘0,’ 


WINGET (1924) LIMITED 


3 Head & Registered Office : Foundry & Engineering = 
? WINGET HOUSE, peo TRADE- Works: 


: Grosvenor Gardens, Jee, J = THE CAPE, 
| Westminster, S.W.1 oe as WARWICK. 
A y J ANU 
; *. ¢ 
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‘DURES 


CO wa PAINT. 


The First in the Field. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESCO 


Se Nt Bg 8 SEE “2 


RAPE AG SIS 
As 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


The Sil 


ermanent 


Sed 


as the Pyramids 4 


J. B. Orr 
& Co. Ltd. 


icate Paint Co. 


ica 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


S.E. 


LONDON, 


CHARLTON, 


> “ee 
“ 3 : ¢ ; 7 am JN Dee 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[(COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded c——Per Square——, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two on nails 
Bead N Sines : ae Plugging to each slate Be a, , -- 80/0 72/0 
(GIT er F00U hUD————— Add for every tin. additional lap ro a 2s ae & bale 3/7 
pepoet ones “a Ee a AG 1 id. Sine Add for copper nails .. ae te te ae BE 2/3 3/4 - 
- ————Labour and Screws only Fixing-—_—_—_—_—____, 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement Grip Spring Beat selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap, with copper nails 1382/9 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails me + 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet rstierk A 60/0 
7 ia ea ae a ee hae ThE oS Se Se ee oe Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in oes fourth course nailed 
: with two galv. iron nails 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work : és ie ms #3 = 2/6 
lone Per ev trnteaena Add for circular on face in elevation — ae “ be aS 25% 
3 Sonkers Flats Bel cm oeee Add for circular on plan, according to radius Bc 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. ae 64/0 71/3 74/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
-————Per Foot Run————_, Each Per Foot Run 
oe ie Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves a 0 . Equal 1 foot super. 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments = re as . Equal } foot super. 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 6/6 2/0 Bidge tiling 0 /.° ) /.. 7) 2/0 
—_—_———Per Foot Run. 
fin. fin. lin. i}in. 1}in. 2in. 3$in. 4in Fixing soakers 7d. per dozen 
Lead service oe mA ie a a va a: aa — — a 
Lead waste a SPRL R Sei () 2/0 2/4 2/84 3/6 — —_— ; 
Lead soil .. ae ee ees Be ES (Si came GY SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
po ee es — —— Per Cwt.———_ 
—_—__——__—_— Each ——___,, Up to Above 
Egg Joints bse .. 2/8 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. ie 2/62/91" 8/0). S/S ea s8iCo e066 ~ 17/0 Rolled steel joists .- .- a . .- 16/6 18/6 
(ndiarubber joints yes us = 3/0 3/0 = pa = Compound girders a ae es Pe ae 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. Se .. 9d. 1/0 1/8 1/9 2/0 2/6 — ae Stanchions a AG aA te ie en 21/6 23/6 
Bends BS ose Ngo oe 25 ue = 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Cast-iron columns es ns Ss A ae 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends Pe .-_ — —_— 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ — 
Light Medium Heay 
Single tacks -- - — — ila 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses a A ne oe ! 32/6 30/0 o7/8. 
Double tacks... co ee ee TY SUBS Re TiS eee ee Eel Chimney bars... r be. nd fe .. 36/0. 84/0 ae 
Brassslievos hs SOS I ) PR eee Cae Tie rods and ring bolts .. .. 2. ws Sn | 40/6 AO 
Lead traps tae. ide ee = BS SBE Lae a zaiee eos Bolteand nuts :. 00... ws) ee Sem ee 
Bolleyscrews -- s S/R S/9 4/10 OM 8 a Handrail and balusters .. .. ss, et 55/0 550/05 eae 
Bib cocks .. - eo R/O (9 f6 18/6 > a bas aan <7 = Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘axed ‘ 3 we - 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks Sn -- 9/9 12/8 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ —_ = 
Ball cocks a .. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — -— Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons mas = ist Kee re od rine Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
se a : Pipes fixed with pipe nails = os & Bye Able g 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... ne ak na <a 6 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes .. oe be ao 25 ee 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. Pe ms Se a PA Ak 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. ee 3 a ms Zhe 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. = ae! ce Loe 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends as a each 7/5 11/2 Outlets and angles me con aa aa Sesame WL) 2/6 3/1 
Extra for junctions each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. ca - wh us pS a oulods 1/0 1/1 


ARTESIAN EVERY TYPE 
BORED TUBE PUMPING 
WELLS TO PLANT. 
9ft. DIAM. 
ANY DEPTH. COMPLETE 
SCHEMES 
SUNK WELLS AND 
ANY SIZE. INSTALLA- 
TIONS. 
UNCOM- 
PLETED HYDRO- 
WORKS GEOLOGICAL 
UNDERTAKEN, OPINIONS. 


THAMES PAPER MILLS 
Tested to 2,422,224 gallons per day 


UNLIMITED REFERENCES. 
A.P.C.M., British Portland. and other Cement Works. 
Metropolitan Water Board, Largest Water Works and Corporations, 
H.M. Government Departments. Savoy and other Hotels, 


“Daily Telegraph,’ ‘‘ Chronicle,” Portal's (Laverstoke, Overton, Keighley), 
Wiggins, Teape, Ltd., london andiother Paper Mills. 


Courage’s, Budden and Biogas, Fremlin’s, Lion, and other Breweries. 
Principal Railways, Towns, Estates, Manufacturers, etc. 


Gravesend Corporation (tested to over Seven million 
Sallons per day from one boring). 


Do YOU Require a Water Supply ? 


CONSULT 


RICH. D. BATCHELOR 


(Established over 100 years) 


73 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, & Chatham 


Phone { Central 4908 


Wire} Boreholes,Cent. London. enaiaian 


Watershed, Chatham. 


WATER EXPERT 


ae PPM DDIM MAM MMMM MO 


To ARCHITECTS 


§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 
| ae Triangular System of Con- 
struction provides a wall im- § 
pervious on the exterior to resist § 
weather conditions and porous on $ 
the interior to prevent condensa- § 
tion. Perfect diagonal bonding is 9 
obtained together with continuous 
vertical cavities to insulate the § 
exterior and interior faces. ‘The § 
System will also enable you toerect § 
better and cheaper : 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 

§ 


buildings 


Pee eee meee eee eee eH EOE EEE EOE EEE EOESESSSS SESH ESSE SSSESESHFSESES OSES OSESOESO OOO SSSH ODS eoeoee 


The Tilbury Urban Disirict Council 
have just placed contracts for a 
further 123 houses in this System 


Prrvtririrriiiiiii iii Perr 


TRIANGULAR CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


anes MOLESEY SURREY 


DDRII DUD UDI MODEM EA OCA MA MA TA MACHA MLM LMA MMO 
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PEACE « NORQUOY, in. 


New Islington, Ancoats, Manchester. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT 


SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS 


FOR SCHOOLS, &c. 


Telephone : 
By His 3176 Central. 
Majesty’s Royai 
Letters Patent. 


Telegraphic Address: 
‘ Partitions,” 
Manchester, 


——., 


Established 1870. 


The attention of Architects, Education Committees, and others is directed to these Sliding and Folding Par- 
titions, which so successfully meet the most exacting requirements that they have been adopted by more than 


600 School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
700 Leading Architects have used and recommended them. 
Fixed in 3,500 Schools, Colleges, Lecture Halls, Hoteis, &c 


OVER 5,500 AT PRESENT IN USE, DEMAND INCREASING. 


Illustrated Circular and Estimates Free 
on receipt of particulars. 


Highly approved by the Board of Education and 
recommended by H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


bay ed 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—————————Per Foot Run—— ja por Ward Buper. 2k 
—Gas— Steam Tubing Washable Washand Once 
fn ae tin. fin. fin. Hin. lin. Ijin. l}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple: 
Tubes and all fittings fixe F : : : : In common colours Lee Oey 0/5 0/9 0/2 
with clips complete .. 10d. 104d. 1/1  1/ 1/ 2/1 2/ 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/34 0/54 0/10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 0/2 
——————-Add per Yard Super. for the following rn 
If on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on——~ If on 
PLASTERER | Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widthe 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead SSS 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 o/2> O/8 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/54 0/2 0/8 O/1% 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland OHI 0/7 0/24 0/383 0/2 0/9 
De: dow none <= A/D ROIS ot 0 eb gp aree Oe noe andErime {2.3 4 Stain Size Varnish Ename? 
Sawnilathing  .. oh aS =) (> 20) Sae <= = Cae Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing es es os -- 1/10 0/38 — = — _ ince in comes 
in Portland .. ro 24 Syl Voters bse bat ae colours, per yar 
Roreeding in. ors ae super we 0/8 ~—-0/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/8h 0/6 O/2 Of 1/0 
a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 0/8 O/10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/5 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop saris ‘ Do., onsquares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/3 1/8 
Moulding an plasters: Cie Mauatte Valoo: Gaus ecco Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot i 
run .. s 0/0 0/0$ O/1 O/1$ 0/12 0/09 0/0% O/O§  O/OF 
Partitions fae bbe oho ey aay On large pipes or do. do. 0/1 O/1 0/2 0/8 0/8 O/O2 0/0 O/1% ONE 
Concrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work: In Party Oolours. Stippled. 
$$ 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. Por Foot Super - 
-—Per Foot Super.—— ax ‘rene 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing we tes eat ee es a ee 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. pete 
Ordinary plate glass glazed’... ie o 4/1z 4/5 5/0% a a 
= os PAPERHANGER. 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only 7 Se Nee 
Sheet Glass—, Figured fin. Cast Glass }in. Wired Metal bar On walls 2 2 © st 8 Ee 1/5 2/2 
@Zloz. 165oz. Rolled Rolled ,%in tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs es y i ah ea "i ve. 1/10 2/9 
0/72 0/52 0 10% 0/72 0/94 0/94 1/14 2/0 On ceilings aA aa <i 1/7 2/6 
BIDFORD-ON-AVON 


“HEMPSTEAD” HOLLOW 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
AND FLOOR BLOCKS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of STOCK SIZES 
FLOOR BLOCKS to suit Patentee’s Requirements, 


Address Inquiries; 


The Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co. Ltd., 


326 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Telephone : MUSEUM 4588 " LUGGDOM,” LONDON. 


OULDINGS 


Of Perfect Quality, if Higher in Price, Prove the 
Cheapest. They Save Labour and Avoid Waste. 


WF MAKE ALL KINDS OF BEST MOULD- 
INGS OUT OF RED DEAL, MAHOGANY, 
OR OTHER HARDWOODS. 


Cardall’s Timber & Joinery Co., Ltd. 
ttre STREET WEST BIRMINGHAM 


TEL CENTRAL 774 
ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST 


Telegrams : 


BRICK & TILE COMPANY, LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hand-Made Sandstock Bricks 


IN ALL COLOURS. 

LIGHT’ AND *“DARKVRE@, 
MULTI AND BRINDLED COLOURS. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES. 

Architects’ Designs in Arches and Fireplaces carefully 

carried out. Address : 


BIDFORD-on-AVON, WARWICKSHIRE 


“The Architect 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. 


Subscription £1 7s. 6d. per annum. 
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The Architects Printers 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 
Write for Samples and Quotations. 


WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Sheridan 


[0210 b= Liem 
| 10. eAINcDON AVENUE 


~~ er we wow 


2 Mier n 
detlering &% Holborn 2618 


Architectural Castings 
| and lronwork 


Send Inguiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), 
NEWPORT. MON. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL “svpres AND BRIDGE A eet 
RUCTURAL ENGINEE 


LTD. 


Contractors ior the Malin Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
tranco-Britieh Exhibition, London, 1908. 


\ONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA S8T., S.W. 


LN! NE ROLLING 
aol Fh) DL 
WU Soca 


ie linges hurlers 
aterm baicolve 
of class, not quall 

but the word: ees 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


Sole manlfacturers: ‘phone N° : RicHmonp 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


RADNOR WORKS. "TWICKENHAM. 
rench Offices! 


28 GLASGOW: 121 West George St 2 
iE MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 
2 Q BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Street. a 


| JTC TIMMImtniinn«n ttt tn tt ‘ 


| 


| 


“Jelephone: 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER 


Flint Paper and Cloth, Emery Cloth and Paper, — Putty Powder, Snake Stone — 
Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumice- stone, &c. Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 


50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in,, 40 in., 42 in., and 
48 in. wide. Andin Sheets, Discs, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS 


WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Rd., LONDON, §&.E. 
SD 


Phone : 6135 Central ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY Telegrams :*’ RABBITRY’ 


H. MORELL & SONS,” 


Manufacturers of English, & Importers of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and Bisk 
and Gold and Carved Wood. Decorative Room, Dado and Picture Frame Mouldings 


Largest stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Export Orders promptly shipped. Write for new 
Illustrated Catalogue replete with a full range of Patterns. Many new and exclusive up-to-date 
designs (our Jubilee Edition) Free on receipt of business card. Mitre and Mount-cutting 
Machines, and every requisite for the Picture Framer. Regilding and Restoring a Speciality. 


English and Foreign Glass. 
17 & 18 Great St. Andrew Street, BLOOUSBURY, LONDON, wW.C. 
Warehouses: 11, 


12, 13 NEAL’S YARD; 55 NEAL STREET (in the rear) 
in COPPER 


ROOFING 2 tine 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


BRABYS’ 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1, and Branches. 
Established 1839. 


The ‘‘ Quorn’”’ Boiler ed 


|RRAS 


Specialists in HEATING 
all classes of buildings by 


HOT WATER 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


AV POLE? 
3 


IMESSENGER-CO 


fe el SS na HEATING ENGINE ERS |e 
ALOUGHBOROUGH - LEICESTERSHINE|, 
Recon Office . 22 VICTORIA st 

ee EEX TR Pe LLLLLLESSSESEEL rg tang ee As ANS ON as Ly 


ROOFING 
INTERLOCKING TILES 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Whitley Partners 


LIMITED 
RAILWAY WORKS, LEEDS, 


Bole Makers of the ORIGINAL and 


only GENUINE PEET’S PATENT FULL- 
WAY STOP VALVE, in Brass and Iron 


Twenty-Three Different Sizes 
London Office: 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4. 

Where Stock is Kept. 


A 
==] |] 73a, 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOvR. 


Darts oF | NOTEs AS TO KATE Palp 
VARIATION | MEROCHANIO PAINTER | LABOURER | TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}4. 9d. 8d. Gisuite Maso Add 
1916-July 1/04 10d. Od oa aie Meeker le 
te —a { 
‘ | Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
t917-Apl. 28) 1/1 lla. 10d. | ’ 
L917-Oot. 2g 1/8 1/08 lid. | ditto Bate 
Plumber Add 4d. 
1918—Jan.11)1 /8§4+12$%/1 /O8+124%| 112+124% previous to to 
1918—July27|1 /5 +12$%|1 /2$4+12$%|1 /14+124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
| only Rate 
1919—Feb.15 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1919-May 3! 1/9 1/8 1/6 pone aa 
1919 Nov.15 1/11} 1/103 1/8 lL 5 pider and’ +A 
| Fixer of Re- Labourer’s 
1980-May 1) 2/0} 1/11} 1/9 } 
1980-May29| 2/4 2/8 2/1) inforcement Rate 
1621-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 Vie 
1921-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/lo | 
1981-Aug. 1 2n | 2/0 1/9 | 
1921—Sept. 1 2/0h | 1/llg 1/73 
1922-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 1/7 Friel becnsbe D| Bogart oes 
1922-April 1 1/10 1/9 1/6 or cold storage the 
1022-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
1928-—May26, 1/74 1/64 1/2 Seti ap fe ea 
1924-Feb. 1 1/8 1/7 7s.) 
1924-Aug.25) 1/8} 1/74 1/33 | 
1924-Oct.25\ 1/94 1/84 1/44 | 


All wen working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ATEM. CLASS. Cost. Unit. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” = 3/0 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting eS os 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium ar Paint).. ae ris 25/0 Per gallon 
2” oF 
B Ballast .. .- Thames es -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. or Pit oa Be es sai 12/9 delivered 
” ” ihe 
Ball valves o. BEAR. ss --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Briek = -- Broken me ne 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore ae <a 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. -- Blue, wirecuts Ae 146 /0 
Ditto .. & Ditto, pressed -- 185/0 
Ditto .. -. Firebricks se =s 203 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze & 80/0 ¥F,O. Be 
Ditto .. -. Flettons a 53/38 Londen 
Ditto .. .. Reds .. ee Se 070 
Ditto .. -- Rubbers se we , 2244/0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks .. ms =e 96 /0 Delivered 
Ditto .. -. White .. we - 100/0 ¥F.O,.R. London 
DiS oer) eee ee = 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto .. ..  Ditto,headers +.  450/0 London 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality —. os 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. os" Coke: <2. as aS 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. eran Giese = 2. 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. -. Of Bricks, blue a 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto 2) i. wor ante, Pistonk Fe 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, glazed ta 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. -. Keenes.. Ae, -- 1056/0 Parton 
Ditto .. -- Portland = “s 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- White, ditto .. .. 3812/0 
ae er .. -- Nails .. aa pes 1/4 Per lb. 
tto .. -- Sheeting Se ms y 1/0 1 Ditto 
Cocks .. -. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Hach 
Ditto .. .- Stop, brass,stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 


D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings .. 


Standard list .. 


-- 


\ 20% 


F.O.R. London 


Ditto .. he Ditto a - +10 % Delivered 
4” * 
Drains,iron .. Pipes .. =P, =o 0/6 Sif7, 1 castivecsa 
Driers .. -. For paint eA 25 36/0 Per swt. 
E Enamel .. -- White, best .. oe 25/0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing PTE 9 16 enter per 
Fireclay .. -- Stourbridge .. eas 2 Be Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. es Deal, PB -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. es Ditto, G. & T. -- 27/0 84/0 delivered 
G Gas Ss -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —473% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto aes — 474% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes,galvanised .. — 323% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditto ... Ae Ditto S8ditto . 2/64 
Ditto .. iS Ditto 5 ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto .. =e Ditto 7 ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. a2 Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. ou Ditto 25 ditto . 3/10 
Ditto .. su, Ditto 100 ditto — 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. =e dd. . at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. Ss Ditto 21 oz. 53d depot 
Ditto .. =. Ditto 26 oz. 74d. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” & d. 
Ditto .. -. Wired, cast .. ee 10d. 
Ditto .. -. Figured, rolled SS 73d. 
Ditto .. -. Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf... -- English oe sa 2/9 Per book 
Gold size oe Best: “6. roy a 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite .. -- Ohippings .. a 32/6 { spe re 
Ditto .. te Ditto = ae 26/0 Per ton 
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ITEM, CLASS. Cosr. UNIT. 
H Hire -- . «. | Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. rede and driver .. 60/0 | Ditto 
f am roller: - eR yore 
ier “'"'". Water cart and eatin d 10016 Ditto 
Ditto .. ~-: | Sacks: 3. A ae 3d. Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard list — 423% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto -- — 428% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% Ditto 
—— EE EEE 
J Joists pe -- Steel, rolled .. --  260/0 Per ton delivered 
Ditto .. -- Wood, soft, 9” x3" .. 3/2 P foot 
Ditto _. Ditto, ditto, 7” x 23° 3/0 Cites ae 
Ditto .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” .. 2/8 ctv eted an 
a ee SS 
K Knotting.. Ke 5 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. -- Metal .. es a, 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. ae 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead a -- Sheet .. # a, 51/6 Per cwt. 
Ditte .. << Pipe a: ee el 52/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. ea (SOME y fea aed se 55/0 Ditto 
Ditte .. -- White .. os ra 59/0 Ditto 
Lime pes -- Greystone .. e 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias a “5 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -. Honduras =a as 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. =. (Cubes: ads as 26 /0 Ditto 
R” ra 1% : 
er square 
Matching... -- Deal, T. G. & B. -.17/6 22/0 26/0 delivered 
eee EEE Ee 
N_ Nails me -. Brads, floor .. pes 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp Ae Pa 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. wo HLathity.s = 84 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Wire,oval .. a 26 /0 
oa = 
O Oak Pe -- American po As 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English ea eA 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -- European oe Ss 21/0 elivered 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese 56 te 20/0 
Oil = -. Linseed, boiled 2% 4/3 Per gall. 
Ditto .. =e Ditto, raw .. oa 3/11 ditto 
PP? oPaint. -. Mixed .. = és 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
oF 3° 
Partitions -. Breeze pe oe plane awe aid 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. Be 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Stirapite ues AS 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. os 2/3 Per yard 
Putty) =. -- Glazing ies ae 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -- Gutters, 0.G. Saraes ae 2 i Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Pipes, round .. - 2/2 8/0 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
Ss Sand ee -- Ordinary =? we 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. «s Washed << & 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash A -- Lines, flax es -~ 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron oe 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. eo Ditto, lead .. se 40/0 Ditto 
Size As -- Best .. = Ba 5/6 Per fkn.- 
Slates .. -- 20710", Welsh -  480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 14”x9’, ditto... - 167/0 Ditto 
Soil pipes -- L.C.C., iron, 4’ 3h 5/1 Per yard 
Solder .. -- Plumbers’ 3 ae 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. -. Tubes, Standard list .. —374% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto = —3874% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditte 
Steel eS -. Angles os fe 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. - Bolts .. fen am 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Joist .. es a 13/0 Ditto 
ates ee pe Bienchions Pe os 17 ie Ditto 
Ne ls a5 ath .. as a 3 
Ditto .. -., Portland i) 55/8 rue aie 
Ditto .. st WOrke..s ee os 6/3 ‘ 
T ar = .. Stockholm .. i 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak = SerOeMgs ty. = pos 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. - Moulmein Ae as 14/0 cube d /d 
Terebine .. ob is BS ne 9/0 Per gallon 
Qo” 
Thimbles .. -. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles oe -- Plain, roofing - 120/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 6” x6’, white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -. Deal, joinery .. = 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. =I Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d ; 
Ditto .. Slating battens sls Wr /6 Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. - 3/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. es Ditto, P.. .. os. 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine es 5/6 Per gallon 
, La * 
U. Unions .. -- Plumbers’ se -- 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
, ” 1” 
V Valves .. - Ball ; 3 = -- 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each ye 
Varnish .. -- Hard,oak. .. x 15 /0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. es CODA te Bes 17/0 Ditto : 
Ditto .. Bo lat ioe. oe Se 16/0 Ditto 
W Whiting — -- Gailders’ Ss s 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire 3 -. Guards, galvd. Weg 216 - Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto . ae Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. - Sheeting ae oe 40/0 Per cwt. ; 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, perforated -. 4d, Per feot super. 
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We invite the Co-operation of Architects 
in helping to provide Brighter Homes 
in the industrial centres of Great Britain 


We undertake to give prompt 
delivery to any part of England 
and Wales of any quantity, no 
matter how large 


THE COURTRAI-DU NORD TILE 
CO., LTD. 


161, BOROUGH HIGH STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1 


BOLE) oeLLERS. FOR TELE PHONE HOP 4635, 4636 
ENGLAND AND WALES GRAMS DUNOCORD, LONDON 


Ss es 
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THE » ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
ee 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following nvtice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


—— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it 1s particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSTAPLE.—February 20.—For erection of a pavilion , 


for male patients at Hawley Hospital, Barnstaple. County 
Architect, 1 Blackall Road, Exeter. £1 deposit. 

BELVEDERE.—February 24.—For erection of seven pairs 
of one-storey houses on the Bedonwell Road site, Belvedere, 
including drainage, pavings and fencing complete. Engineer and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £1. 

BURNLEY.—February 24.—For erection of 26 non-parlour 
type houses (alternatively in brick or concrete) on the Palace 
House site. The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS.—March 6.—For erection and com- 
pletion of (1) eight houses in Spring Lane, and (2) 16 houses in 
Horsecroft and Vinery Roads. Mr. R. H. Beaumont, C.C.E., 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

CHERTSEY.—March 4.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a post office at Chertsey. 
Applications Chertsey Head Post Office or The Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W.1, on 
deposit of £1 1s. 

CHIDDINGFOLD.—February 24-March 17.—For erection 
of a hall in the village, for the War Memorial Committee. Mr. 
A. H. Brownrigg, architect, Station Road, Haslemere. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

CLATTERBRIDGE, CHESHIRE.—February 23.—For pro- 
posed alterations and additions to administrative block at the 
Isolation Hospital, Clatterbridge, for the Wirral Joint Hospital 
Board. Messrs. Campbell and Honeyburne, 51 North John 
Street, Liverpool. 

CLEETHORPES.—February 28.—For erection of buildings 
on the bathing pool site at Cleethorpes. Such buildings will pro- 
vide dressing accommodation, ete., and will be constructed of 
brickwork and reinforced concrete, with wooden cubicles. Mr. 
L. Pye, A.M.I.C.E., Council Offices, Cleethorpes. 

COLCHESTER.—March 2.—For erection of four blocks of 
six houses (non-parlour type) to be built at Collingwood Road, 
and four pairs of semi-detached houses (parlour type) to be built 
at Trafalgar Road, on the Lexden Heath building site; also 
for two blocks of six houses, one block of five houses, and one 
block of four houses to be built on the Defoe Crescent housing 
site. The Borough Surveyor. 

CREWE.—March 2*—For erection of 50 houses on the Alton 
Street site. Mr. EK. G. Timbrell, M.I.S.E., etc., architect to the 
Housing Committee, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. Deposit £2 2s. 

DONCASTER.—March 6.—For erection of 44 houses (types 
A, B and C) at Edlington, near Doncaster, in either brick, 
concrete, or steel. Mr. W. R. Crabtree, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E, 
Union Office, Nether Hall, Doncaster. 

DOVER.—February 24.—For enclosing certain arches under 
the Pier Viaduct, for the Corporation. Specification and bill 
of quantities may be obtained by intending contractors from 
the Borough Engineer, and drawings may be seen at his office, 
Maison Dieu House. Tenders are to be sent to the Town 
Clerk, Brook House, Dover, before noon on February 24, or at 
the Town Hall, not later than 2.30 p.m. on same day. 

DOVER.—February 26.—For erection of 16 two-bedroom, 
non-parlour houses at Edred Road, Dover. Tenders must state 
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an inclusive price for each house complete, including all necessary 
ground work, drains, paths, fencing, water supply, etc. Mr. 
A. T. Miller, architect, 16 Castle Street, Dover. Deposit £11s. 

EASTBOURNE.—February 23.—For erection of 200 concrete 
houses of such a character as will allow of a large proportion of | 
unskilled labour. Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Hast- | 
bourne. Deposit £2 2s. : eae 

EASINGTON LANE, DURHAM.—For erection of 75 hov 
at HKasington Lane, for the Hetton Urban District Counc 
Builders will be at liberty to tender for the whole or a 
number of such houses if they so desire. Plans, specificat 
conditions of contract and form of tender (no bill of quanti 
may be seen at the offices of the architect, Mr. A. H. Fer 
Front Street, Chester-le-Street. Tenders must be delivered 
Mr. G. Young, clerk, William Street, Houghton-le-Spring, 
or before the date stated on tender form. 

EDINBURGH.—March 2.—For erection at Restalrig 
Lochend, of 48 two-apartment and 78 three-apartment teneme 
houses. The office of the Director of Housing, City Chamber 
Edinburgh. Deposit £3 3s. a 

EGREMONT, CUMBERLAND.—February 28th.—School— 
For the whole of the work required in erection of proposed new — 
elementary school to accommodate 216 scholars on the Thornhill 
housing site, Beckermet, Egremont. Mr. J. Foster, E.R. Boa 
county architect, The Courts, Carlisle. Deposit £1 Is. | 

EXETER.—February 24.—For the general building and — 
foundation work in connection with the electricity works exten- _ 
sion. Mr. J. Bennett, city architect, Exeter, on payment of £3. 

GOSPORT.—March 2.—For the erection of 54 houses of non- 
parlour type on the housing site, Forton. Mr. E. J. Good- 
acre, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Gosport. Deposit £5 5s. 

GRAVESEND.—February 23.—For the erection of stores, _ 
etc., at their electricity works, Suffolk Road, for the Corporation. 
The Borough electrical engineer, Suffolk Road. 

HAMPTON.—March 3.—For erection and completion of 
34 houses on the Priory Road site, Hampton. Mr. S. H. 
Chambers, surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. 
Deposit £2 2s. | 

HARROGATE.—For several trades required in detached 
residence, Woodside, Harrogate. Mr. T. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds. 

ISLINGTON.—February 27-March 5.—For erection of a | 
new nurses’ home, recreation room, etc., for the accommodation 
of 80 nurses at their Infirmary, Highgate Hill, N., for the Islington 
Board of Guardians. Mr. E. J. Harrison, L.R.1.B.A., 23 
Berkley Road, Crouch End, N.8. Deposit £5. 

LIVERPOOL.—February 24.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a sorting 
office at Waterloo, Liverpool. H.M.O.W., National Provincial | 
Bank Buildings, James Street, Liverpool. Deposit £1 1s. 

MOUNTSORREL.—February 27.—For the erection of 14 
houses in the parish of Mountsorrel. Messrs. H. H. Thomson & 
Co., 8, Market Street, Leicester. Deposit £1 1s. 

MURROW.—February 26.—For the erection of a new United 
Methodist chapel in Wisbech Fen, Murrow. Mr. W. Fovargue, 
architect and surveyor, The Causeway, March. Deposit £2 2s. 

SALTATRE, SHIPLEY.—February 24.—For erection of a 
smallpox hospital at Stoney Ridge and public conveniences at 
Saltaire. The surveyor and architect to the Council, Council 
Offices, Somerset House, Shipley. 

SHEFFIELD.—February 24.—For the erection of 150 houses 
(building scheme No. 9) on the Manor Estate, Intake, and 22 
houses (building scheme No. 2) on the Norwood estate, Pits- 
moor. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., city architect, Town 
Hall, Sheffield. Deposit £2. : 

SMETHWICK.—February 28.—For the supply and erection on 
a site adjoining the Council House, Smethwick, of the Smethwick 
war memorial. Borough engineer and surveyor, Council House, 
Smethwick. 

WAREHAM.—February 23.—For erection of 14 houses at 
Nundico (Wareham), Dorset. Messrs. Jackson and Greenen, 
MM.S.A., 5 Yelverton Road, Bournemouth. Deposit £2 2s. — 

WEDNESBURY.—February 28.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a new wing, consisting of assembly hall, laboratories 
and classrooms, at the Boys’ High School, Wood Green, Wednes- 
bury. Mr. G. Balfour, director of education, County Education 
Offices, Stafford. 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—February 26.—The Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a new 
post office and telephone exchange at Wellington, Salop. Con- 
tracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. ; 

WORKSOP.—February 23.—For the construction of public 
underground conveniences in Victoria Square, Worksop. Mr. G. 
Rawson, surveyor, Council Offices, Worksop. Deposit £2 2s. 
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‘he economy of 


durability 


| new roofing which is the most 
tonomical covering for comz- 
mercial structures 


hose who have had the ex- 
ence of replacing roof 
erings every few years will 
reciate the false economy 
heapness in the initial out- 

if the covering is short 


a 


roof and side covering 
erial for commercial build- 
3 is now available which is 
manent, and as a result 
€ economical than any 
wn roofing material. 


How the product is 
manufactured 


core of annealed steel is 
‘oughly cleansed and im- 
sed in a hot bath of speci- 
refined asphalt, which 
S it against 
iructive _ele- 
its. An insu- 
1Z cover of 
*stos felt, satu- 
d with 


as- 
It, is then 
lied. Both of 


2>se coatings 
€ thoroughly 
dedto the core the 
er heat and 
sure. A third 


asbestos 


A cut-away section of R.A.P.M. 
showing the steel core sheet, 
the heavy coating of asphalt, 
felt and the 
tough water-proofing envelope. 
All edges, as well as surfaces, 
are protected. 


protective waterproofing coat- 
ing is then added. 


The result is Robertson 
Asbestos Metal—a substantial 
permanent material, which is 
light in weight, strong, and 
non-corrosive even in acid 
fumes. The sun cannot melt 
or soften it, and it is durable 
in all climates. It may be bent 
and formed into the usual! 
shapes required for covering 
ouilding's. 

The cost of fixing is the 
minimum, and it may be ap- 
plied to the same framework 
from which worn out materials 
have been removed. Annual 
depreciation on roofs of this 
material is far below that on 


other roofs. No 
maintenance is re- 
quired. 

We _ shall be 


pleased to supply 
you with a sample 
of this material. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
CORRUGATED IRON 
COAL TD: 
Makers of black 
and galvanized 

sheets 
Ellesmere Port. 
Birkenhead 


near 


OBERTSON ASBESTOS 
ROTECTED METAL 


4003 B 


BOILERS 


For medium-sized Houses there is 
nothing to equal the No. 1 or No. 2 


GLOW-WORM 


The “Glow-Worm” is the only 
Boiler of its type which combines a 
really efficient Hot Plate with an 
ample Hot Water supply sufficient 
for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 50 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F, sufficient for 
3 baths per hour, 3 draw-offs over 
sink and lavatory basins and 3 or 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 35-45 
gallon tank. List price £12.10.0 


> 


The ‘‘ Glow-Worm ” is 
made in 3 sizes in Cast 
Iron, Wrought Iron, 
and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Anthracite, 
and consumes Kitchen 
Refuse. Moreover, it 
is smokeless and soot- 
less, and when desired 
can be fitted to exist- 
ing hot water pipes. 


No. 2 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 70 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
4 baths per hour, 5 draw-offs and 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 50-60 
gallon tank. List price £14.10.0 


For Explanatory Leaflet write :— 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


ASPHALTE 


Sts reputation is your guarantee 


Swansea London Manchester Newcastle 


DEATH WATCH BEETLE 
WOOD DAMAGING PESTS 


Successfully and permanently destroyed by 
treatment with 


Rentokil Timber Fluid 


Approved and recommended by Entomolo- 
gists and supplied for restoration and other 
work on 


CHURCHES, MANSIONS, BUILDINGS, &c. 
Used in the treatment of King’s College Chapel & St. John’s Library, Cambridge 


Full particulars and supplies from 
Sole Manufacturers : 


DISINFECTANTS & GENERAL PRODUCTS, Ltd. 
10 HATTON YARD, HATTON GARDEN 
’Phone : Holborn 5513. LONDON, E.C.1 
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LONDON 


February 20, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CopyRiacHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. oe ra mi Ab £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto 4% 
Allow for water, ditto. . #% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area Sa is bt 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height ee 7/6 


th of the above 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment ree 
de fees or £1 1s. 


1905—the greater of these alternativ es 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. me 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘puilding 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations : , cae ' say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils ae say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete : = 5/0 
Planked gangway with hivdeatt conipleta ae =a fe 4/0 
Proper gantry complete aie sts sca Hie 53 a 40/0 
Sleeper roadways 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small In considerable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities ‘not exceeding 21 iti. 3d. 
Ada for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. as ae lads Lhd. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowsred to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 perl} yardload 24d. 24a. 


Qiean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 3 es 


20/0 per thousand 
Ste 1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


mPer Yard Cube———, 


5 ft.  5ft.toldft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away ate she 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. an 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring # oe LO) se, Pr 
‘ 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast .. os ae P 
Concrete in foundations ; ots i \ 80/0 £0/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—Earthenware— -  lIron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ae 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
& xtra only for bends, each ee a 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each = Ase) Ae ow iesity) 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7——Per Rod Reduced—— + 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar Fe a 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
; », cement mortar .. 587/- 751/- 1072/- 


~—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement is ie Ms 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte oe Ss as fe : 9d. 1/0 


~—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the ae bricks © 
over the common brick basis He 3d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement re & a A 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and tele white te ae 5 14d. 


ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 


{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 

Aéd if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 

In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks _ ” Per Ft. Run 


Alleq@ for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
eommon basis price .. ee -- td. plus 10% 
Deuble-tale creasing and cement fillets ; and painting t to 9-10. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. = 
lin. 1l}in. 1fin. 2in. dn 
Cement and sand .. ss Sa oO 8/5 3/10 4/8 _— 
Granolithic .. oe Ms See aA 2 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte <A <a ea 8/0 = a ise = 
Tarmac R _— — _ 4/8 6/6 


| 


MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing ae : 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone oo “ . a 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. oe - 20/1 . 
Bath stone ditto .. E sth oa . 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. FP a os 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. KS m4 es 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. Bes ce ae 2/0 


eee eee eee MMMM 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 

Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 

a Eee ee 


At per square din. lin. 1}in, 
Deal close boarding oS “s Ss fe S31/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates we a aa -. 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. es o-. -- - po 
JOINER. a 
Per square fin Fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged ilooring a 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring: . oo 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching -- 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 14 in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares ee AP oo LEO ~ 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3h 


——_Yhn. >) eee 


Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’... 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded e 24d. 32d. 4d. 434. 
Add for each side bead butt 4d. 4d. 4$d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tines as much exclu- 


sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. Pe 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. Ae A su By, 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. =e Ste ie a ve 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube 


Very Small Small ae 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. ma 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped .. = ae re: - 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1pin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ee 1/3 1/5 
3by 3 3S3tby 3} 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run oer tas 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1gin. 
Deal shelves or divisions DS a5 = 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued .. poke yp? 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Dea] jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing 


Sectional Area———————" 
lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16tm 


Deal, wrot and fixed -. 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 119d 1/ld 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2}d. 33d. 5d. 


Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
"and fixed 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/0% 1/1t 1/8 


Fillets, mouldings aud frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value i= 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 


6id. Yd. 11gd. 1/0} 1/24 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third for every 


eighth of an inch rise on a foot obord line, 
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} 
| BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front Stee} work Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


“REDPATH, BROWN 
CO ® like 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
2 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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— es 


The Pencil 
for the 
Architect’s 
Draughtsman 


As the preparation of plans is done at the point 
of the pencil, the point is, obviously, important. 
Dixon's Eldorado gives a sharp, clear, permanent 
line. It will stand considerable pressure without 
crumbling or snapping at the point, it is per- 
fectly free from grit, luxuriously smooth to the 
touch, and always true to grade. It is the pencil 
for architectural work. 


Try the following Nos.: B, 2B, HB, F, H, and 2H. 


In 17 leads and copying—one for every need or preference, 
4d. each, 3/6 per dozen, 36/— per gross. Ob Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, etc, Interesting Booklet free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C,2 
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(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded ——Per Square——, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate 28 iad Se ste ate -. 80/0 72/0 
—————Per Foot Run———__,, Add for every }in. additionallap .. x a = 2/3 3/7 
eee a 2 es poe se Id. $4. = Add for copper nails .. arse oe = x, 228 3/4 
— Labour and Screws only Fixin Beat selected green Westmorland slates laid to's Sin*laciwith Conpenialan| 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furnitur rai ar; ale ent Grip Spring Beat selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 182/o | 
Folte Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo, nails... . -- 41/0 
ly 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washe pe 60/0 | 
ci ER aa TE Teoh ee EE me Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed | 
with two galv. iron nails Pa) AG ate ais Bs a 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work na ef ae ee by es Bs 2/6 
—Per Gaiam Re Add for circular on face in elevation ae .. a oe +: 25% 
ashi t 
Sonkers Flats aad Gaile: ; Add for circular on plan, according to radius es se pos 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. a ne 63/0 70/3 73/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
———Per Foot Run——_—__,, ——_—————— Each Per Foot Run 
felhee Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves oe is és as Pe «. Equal 1 foot super. 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and abutments... oa Pe .- Equal } foot super. 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling...) a) cn oe 2/0 
m————— Per Foot Run 
tin. Hn. lin. lfin. 1}in, 2in. 34in. 4in Fixing soakers = = ae es os aw 7d. per dozen 
pee shige aA = ie an 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 — — a 
wai oa errmen lft 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8. 3/6 — — 
Lendibot cs. 70 hen hg ee hase ance SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
as eS c——-Per Cwt.——_, 
i Each cry Up to Above 
Egg Joints a ae Al} 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. -- 2/6 2/9. 8/2 8/8 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists -- - : - -- «16/6 18/6 
(ndiarubber joints Sa Ey ener RQ SIG) aban wean re Oompound girders =e “a ws = - 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. a ae (9Oe AO) ES Loh aiOr Cai6e—— e Stanchions - -- o + .- “ 21/6 23/6 
Bends Lt a Pests ae au ons 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/38 Cast-iron columns 2 Ba aS om ie 16/6 18/6 | 
Béadediendé®* 2) Tey et Sea a tigre (bs LO) ca ee 
Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks -: ee ee de RO) ot 6 eeaOr are Steel roof trusses s a «see | fee 82/6 80/0 7 | 
Double tacks wa oo — V2 PS: 4s VAS, 12/7 Siu Chimney bars... ty me = nts 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brass slieves nes -_ — — — 7/3 8/8 18/2 14/8 Tie rods and ring bolts .. sh a ve ES aTi6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps coe Ee re BID = OLOC IRS. 22/6 LO/k Bolta and nuts ..: i. ° wu. 2" > J) ab 20/o ue 
Boller screws =... -- 3/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — — — Handrail and balusters .. 3 re 33 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. a3 <sent(Ove -O16) 1S /6 “= — a — = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. 22/0 21/6 21/6 
Stop cocks ty -- 9/9 12/8 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/00 .— — — 
Ball cocks -- +s! 8/0" 10/0 16/6 30/0. 48/0 98/6 == = ——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons thy di ae ue mS AS et 1/3 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
a a ee a ee eet peanfixedawithipinemiatis se pe ee wat Ubi, 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... 3 Be as was WC 2/0 2/9 
[ron (L.0.C.) pipes .. ps ae Ss as Pi 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. ees Hes oo PS coh 12/3 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. ote Pe es es f 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets 3 Be = bee LSS 1/6 1/10 
®xtra for bends or fe ae a each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles me ate eS es ay VAG 2/6 3/1 
Hxtra forjunctions .. me a es each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. a Ne Bs ate ae wage LOG: 1/0 Lite | 
I 
| 
TECSMSoeeewocecennns reas Veen ssn ovale CNN aNe PERS rete USS NOUN aSE VE Cs@EsS RTARTA TH fl | i WNIT {If | Hl i | : 


Give your clients — 
better service 


HE service you 
render your clients 
does not end with 
the completion of a 
contract. A new building, it 
made of Iron or Steel, will 
soon show signs of deteriora- 
tion through corrosion and 
rust unless protected with an 
efficient anti-corrosive solution 
at the outset. In this connec- 
tion you will give your 
clients better service if you 


Specify 


“BITUMASTIC: 


The “World’s Record” Anti-Corrosive 


Its extensive covering capacity 
renders it the most economical 
anti-corrosive in existence. Write 


for full particulars and_ prices. | 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. Head Office 
5, St. Nicholas Buildings, NEWCASTLE-on-T YN 


Branches: Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, London 
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EEE EEE EEE EEE 
Ht po - |_| Bae ae Ban aoe 
& Gfendostesststectostoctatasteaterect 
Be BELEREE Be BoE 
* | | Ne Gan nnn 
WROUGHT STEEL SEG SERPS RRS E EERE Cee 
mal Ha Ea [Se pe | allel ets Pa 
2s naa apes fe ff ah 
ERSBeo Ett tt at 
GES Saaaee Pine eee 
~ VENTILATORS sereete NOW oH 
k fete c ; , EREEROS 
aus suresh is the time to start recording PEC 
ele tee PE 
: EEE seeceetce 
; SO OS CP er car wa oe : C LY one by using our cH 4 
Guawww ew wel) CHEECH! DAILY ] Benen 
Lssesmaastl EE CURVE HHH 
we ew www ch eee WEEKLY |_| cs ao 
oa es TAS | cfr 
ox re meer adi MONTHLY SHEETS me aeite ael 
Ba Eoee : an OB 
SS RSeaba which show BREN 
Po FLUCTUATIONS AT A GLANCE *H4+++++1+1+4 
Trier GUaenaaoe 
wei Het} SECTIONAL PAPERS [iti tii 
of experience in the manufacture of Ventila- lab table ote OF ALL KINDS 
Y tors made from Wrought Steel have resulted in many PREECE E ISOMETRIC PAPERS EEEEEEEH 
and important improvements being effected, chief of PP te LOGARITHM PAPERS [1 seaee 
which is increased capacity for the free transmission of air. 4 ae an 
We have reduced the area of fretwork obstruction and nafaan USEFUL SAMPLE BOOK AND PRICES HEH 
__ thereby largely increased the size of openings in our aS Baa from the Manufacturers: aBS 
Ventilator faces, with added strength. —--LHH-H WIGHTMAN MOUNTAIN & ANDREWS, eta 
| The air capacity of H. & C. faces will be supplied on r elas cheat sea ; 
request, together with sizes of Ventilators stocked. Made a aoe 33 VICTORIA STREET, 
of heavy gauge steel to ensure rigidity and durability, wi anus ESI bene Nt ADELE 
: & Boe 
Of all Ironmongers and Builders’ Merchants. SOuEIS 7 ig 7 Cl 
FEEEEEEEHEEHH 
| aa | 
Wm. E. PECK & CO. of London Ine., | HEHE He if cH Tt 
31, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 oo oo oe ooh a ~ 
: | 
FEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEEEEEEEEHEEH 


i 
| 


JOINERY 


IN STANDARD SIZES FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


DOORS 
WINDOWS 
DRESSERS 
GATES 


_ SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


RIPPERS LIMITED 


Castle Hedingham, Essex 


THOS. WRAGG & SONS, L™°. 


MANUFACTURERS OF **APEX” (Regd) QUALITY — oe 


STONEWARE PIPES GLAZED BRICKS 


STONEWARE CONDUITS GLAZED SINKS 


LAVATORY BASINS. TROUGH CLOSETS. 


TRADE MARK, 


_orrices} SWADLINCOTE. +0 Grrices } 39 VICTORIA ST.. WESTMINSTER 


CATALOGUES, QUOTATIONS, SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


EASTWwoops “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 


The setting time can be regulated. 


STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD.,., 
47 Belvedere Road, 


Phone: HOP 3448 


Lambeth, S.E.1 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
————Per Foot Run. Fy Per Yard Super.———_—_, 
Gas Steam Tubing Washable Washand Onee Twice 
=e Pec Aaah ge din. fin. jin. fin. lin. lfin. Ifin. Zin. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
dee sa * ee pe fee an j “ 4 In common colours pet ne 20/84 0/5 0/9 of2 
clips complete .. 10d. 10%d. 1/1 1/4 = 1/ 2/1 2/ 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/33 0/54 0/10 0/2 
a In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/33 0/7 LL 0/2 
————_—————-Add per Yard Super. for the following —_———, 
If on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~+ If on 
PLASTERER. Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths ~ Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead ae 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/54 0/2 0/8 O/14 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland .. 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 | 
cas ao: ge Heeones =e, A104 OF) (i O1RE  0/8a. O12, 018 suiBaee i 2 8 @ Stain Slee Varnish Tnanisl 
Sawnlathing -. = - seoe el Diced 0) 9, Mi etme eee Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing oe oe Ce - 1/10 0/84 — —_ — _ - in com 
Screeding in Portland .. a eee ils 44. — — — a colours, per yar 
slap phe ties supers. ee (O/8 «O/H 1/5 2/1 2/SE 0/6 0/2 Of 19 
a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 O/10 O/4 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., onsquares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/3 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. ies 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to 4rd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do Portland Se 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nax- 
Do. do. fibrous.. ae 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, pee foot 
rons -: 0/0} 0/0$ O/1 0/14 0/1¥ 0/0% 0/0$ O/OF  O/OF 
Partitions ae bees pal apa On large pipes ¢ ordo, do. 0/1- Of o/2 0/8 0/3 0/02 0/0k O/1k O/g 
Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Harlehed’ ork. In Party Colours. Stippled. 
— _ 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. : Roe Foot cue 
——Per Foot Super.—— Bx ne 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing wee eR ee 1/0 
j 10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. i 
Ordinary plate glass glazed ae 4/14 4/5 5/04 
ae PAPERHANGER 
c— Per Piece—, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Lint: ttern 
’ H Pai 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. Cast Glass—, jin. Wired Metal bar On anes ed oA ef oh pas xe ibe 2/2 
Zlioz. 165oxz. Rolled Rolled yin din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs = = eth a we ae 1/10 ’ 2/9 
0/72 0/53 0/108 0/72 0/94 0/94 1/13 2/0 Onceilings .. = s ee ic: ee peli 2/6 
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"2 CIRCLE-A HOUSES 


IDEAL 


HOMES 


EXHIBITION, S O LV E. T H E 


OLYMPIA. 


wee | HOUSING PROBLEM 


ZO=4NCUOA 


TYPICAL CIRCLE-A ONE-STOREYED HOUSE 
ANY DESIGN IN 3 ft. MULTIPLES CARRIED OUT. 


ONE or TWO Storeyed Construction 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


LOD LPAI UV UU UU UU UU UU UU UU UU 


IRCLE-A ” UNIT BUILDINGS are a natural development out of a quarter 
of a century’s experience. Their unique feature is that they are factory- 
completed to the minutest detail—including painting, hardware, flooring, interior 
plaster walls and ceilings, even to shingles on the roof, every single one of these 
operations being carried out by the company; whose slogan is “* From Stump 
to Consumer.’’ In the case of most sectional buildings heretofore the purchaser 
obtains the shell only, and has to manage as best he canfor the rest. In ‘* Circle— 
A” construction, each section stands absolutely complete in itself. Each floor, 
wall, partition, ceiling, and roof section is three feet wide, and buildings can be 
erected quickly of any size and to any plan in multiples of three feet in either 
width orlength. The units being interchangeable, any subsequent rearrangement 
or enlargement can be made with ease. All sectional joints are interlocking, 
so that a very rigid and weathertight building is obtained. Four different types 
of internal wall construction are available; two different types of external 
walls, and two of the roof sections. The foundations can be of any permanent 
nature—in the States cedar posts are often employed with perfect satisfaction. 
All exposed woodwork and construction lumber is of selected pitch pine, Douglas 
fir and Californian redwood. Wall and ceiling sections are provided with re- 
inforced plaster panels inserted into the frame at the factory. One remarkable 
characteristic is the ease with which the completed units are assembled together 
and transformed into a stormproof house by unskilled labour. All the tools 
required are a hammer, a wrench and a screwdriver. Each unit is sufficiently 
light to be handled and bolted to its neighbour by one person. Before leaving the 
factory, any kind of colour can be given to the units—the standard tint is a 
mahogany brown inside, and an exterior coat of one coat of white lead filler. 


FIRE-RESISTING 
PLASTER PANELS 
THROUGHOUT 


EXPERT 
ERECTORS 
LOANED TO 
MUNICIPALITIES 
ROUGHCAST or AND OTHERS. 
BRICK EXTERIORS 
CAN BE ADDED 
AT ANY TIME 


IF DESIRED. 


5,000 or MORE 
FIVE-ROOMED 
HOUSES 
PER MONTH. 


y 


SPECIALLY 
SELECTED 
TIMBER 
THROUGHOUT. 


RAPIDITY OF 
ERECTION. 


ECONOMY. 


SOL UU UU UU UU UU UU UU UI 
CRA RIANA AIR ARI rnin 


PRIA LAA PAPI PAI LUAU PU UU UU UU PU UUW UWU UU IUIU IU IU Ve 


FLUSH PLASTER INTERIOR FINISH IF DESIRED 


Full sized sample on view at our Showrooms 


BIVERT & FIRTH 


CUNARD HOUSE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE S.W.1 


Telephone—GERRARD 7302-3 Telegrams—CELOTEX, WESTRAND, LONDON Cables—BIVERT, LONDON 
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Variations in Rates of Workmien’s Wages 


since 1914, in London. 
CLA88 OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hovr. 


Dars or | Norges 48 TU KATE PAID 
VaglAaTION PAINTER LABOURER | TO SPECIAL __To SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 9d. eG Granite Mason, Add 
|| Fixing Mason 1d. 
eh BP SN NAY LOG Spindle Machin’t| to 
1917-Apl. 2 di 10d tog 4 peat acer 
1917-Oct. 20 1/03 119d. 

Plumber Add 3d. 
1918—Jan.11/1 1 /O}+12$%] 11$+1249° previous to to 
1018—J uly27)1 / 1 /2$+ 124 %]1 1 $4124 2, 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 

only Rate 
1910-Feu.lo 16 a) 
19l®May 3 ie Ie ae at 
1319 Nov.15 1 104 1 é Bender and, te 
Rr ae ean Pi aaa Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1nto-May | 111) 19 
1 a20> May2v 238 2 | | Inforceme at Rate 
1921 Mayle st Ife Wh) 
Load Jay | a) 1 10 
Dtat-Aug ! 2 6 ov 
1821 Sept | ary are 
Fee eis eens | "Oe sae Rata ee thea For working Add ld 
ee My on | - A in waterboots to 
aes Le 4 L/s ‘ or cold storage the 
sicher ed Noes ae a Sia Ee or artificial | workman’s 
ie2a- ay (iy | Raa nena a 
1924-Feb.1) 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25 1 7} 1/3} 
1924-Oct. 25 1/84 1/43 


All men. working on aight gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


1TEM. 

A Antisyphonage 
Asbestos .. 
Ditto 
Aluminium 


B Ballast 


Ditto . 
Ball valves 


Brick 


Ditto . 


Bricks 
Ditto 


Ditto 5 


Litto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Copper 
Ditto 


Cocks 
Ditto 


CLASS. 
Pipes, iron, 2” 
Sheeting =a 
Ditto, feed 
Paint ae 5 


Thames 
Pit 


Brase .. 
troken 
Hardcore 
Blue, wirecuta 
Ditto, pressed 
Fjrebricke 
Fixing, breeze 
Flettons 
Reds .. 
Rubbere 
Stocks . 
White .. ‘ 
White ginzed , 
Stretchera .. 
Ditto, heaters 
2nd quality 
Coke 


Of Bricka, blue 
Of ditto. Flettons 
Of ditto, gee 
Keenes, 

Portland of 
White, ditto 
Nails 

Sheeting 


Bib, brass, stamped 


D sODrains, stoneware 


Ditto i. 


Drains, iron 


Driers 


E Enamel 


F Felt 


Fireclay . 


Ditto 


Ghass cut: ’ 


Ditta 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
[htto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Gold leaf .. 
Gold size 


Granite 


Ditto . 


Cost. UNIT. 
We 3/1 Per yard 
< 1/8 Ditto 
3/4 Ditto 
25 /0 Per gallon 
27 R° 


10 0 12 9\ Per yard cube 


10/0 129 
a Coates Ye 


--5/6 7/9 13/4 each 


delivered 


11/6 + Per yard 


=a dyu cube d'* 
145 0 
185 0 
203 /0 Per 
80/0 Fit 
63 3 Lo. 
110/0 
244 /0 
95 0 Delivered 
100 /0 F.O.R. London 
4600 Per! ,000 F.O.R. 
450/0 London 
20/0 Per 1,000 lese 
10 ‘8 Per yard 
516 cubed d 
12 6 ) Per 1,000 
9/0 from rail 
15 ‘0 to job. 
106) 0 Per ton 
530 delivered 
312 0 
a4 Per Ib 
10 Ditto 
" 77 \" 


..40 60 9 0 Kach 
Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6.6 10 6 Ditto 


Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 


Ditto 3 ditto 
Ditto 5 ditto 
Ditto 7 ditto 
Ditto 10 ditto 
Ditto 25 ditto 
Ditto 100 ditto 
Sheet, 15 oz. 
Ditto 21 oz. 
Ditto 26 oz. 
Rough cast }” 
Wired, cast. . 
Figured, rolled 
Flemish or Arctic 
Lead lights in plain 
sheet squares 


English as 

Best ax 

Ohippings =e 
Ditto 5 


em 2/64 
s 3/2 


Se 3/6 

a 3/7 

ne 3/10 

ae 4/5 Per foot super 


Pipes and Fittings ..\ A 
Standard list .. SEY fas a 20% bron, London 
Ditto +10% Delivered 
4” 6° 
Pipes .. BS os B68 BIT es 
For paint 36/0 rel >wt. 
White, best 25 0 Ditto. per gallon 
Délivered, per 
Roofing 9 10 equare 
Stourbridge 2 fe Ditto, per cwt. 
ole 
Deal, -P. Bae ea -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Tubes, Standardlist .. —47}% Delivered 
Fittings, ditto — 473% Ditto 
Tubes, galvanised —32)% Ditto 


& 33d. at Merchant's 
53d. depot 
aa. 

Fe. d. 

a5 10d. 

is 73d. 

Be 73d. 

a: 2/0 

Se 2/9 Per hooa 

BS 12/6 Per gallon 

Delivered, per 
os 32/6 yard 
aah 26/0 Per ton 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 
ITEM. CLAss. Cost. Unit. : 
H_ Uire ae -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day : 
Ditto .. x thee and driver... 60/0 Ditto A 
eam roller .. ie 
Ditto .. Wile eae oh 100 /0 Ditto iH 

Ditto .. -. Sacks .. 6 3d. Each 
Hot water .. Tubes, Standard list) | — 423% Delivered tr 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto -- — 423% Ditto ; ie 
Ditto .. -» Tubes, galvanised .. — 263% Ditto ; 


J Joists. .. 


t -- Steel, rolled .. -. 260/0 Per ton delivered 
Ditto .. -. Wood, soft, 9”x3”. 3/2 Per. foot ee 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 7” x ay 3/0 deli Pes ¥ 
Ditto .. 1. “Ditto, ditto, 6” x2". 2/8 Vere 
— et F ‘i 
K Knotting.. é: oe = ee 19/0 Per gallon 
L- Lathing 2°) “.))-Metsl 3.5. eee 1/0 Per yard : 
Ditto .. -. Wood, sawn .. po 2/9 Per bundle i's 
Lead we aa Rheetiiae id EA 50/6 Per cwt., es 
Ditto .. ae PING tee fs 2% Bi Ditto ert 
Ditto .. seo Sailers. te sit 54/0 Ditto i 
Ditte .. -. White .. me ey, 59/3 Ditto Fe 
Lime ae -. Greystone .. BS 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Blue lias ae ni 55/6 Ditto 
I 
M Mahogany -. Honduras ne ag 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. Sqn CDR ues a aS 26/0 Ditto : 
a : 
= " Rs ; Per square ; 
Matching. . Deal, T.G.& B.  ..17 6 22 0 26 0¢ delivered a 
ee ee aa 
N_ Nails ae Brads, floor .. a 22:°9F 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp ae at 23 0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. eee auathie ae Fe Sad 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. a.) Wire,oval |... dal OOO : 
mt ue 
O Oak eo .. American Be ea 14/0 
Ditto ane -. English Ne ee 13.0 Per foot cubs 
Ditto .. .. European ae ae 2isd delivered 
Ditto .. -. Japanese - SC 20/0 © 
Oil a .. Linseed. boiled 5/0 Per yall. 
Ditto .. ag Ditto, raw .. ie 4/9 ditto. 
pee RES ee ae i eee 
P Paint Mixed .. a on 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2” 3° 
Partitions Breeze ee yp eran Ut as rie 
Plaster Paris, coarse .. a 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto Sirapite ts ote 70/0 delivered 
Ditto Slabs, ceiling .. a 2/3 Per yard x 
Putty .. Glazing ir os 16/0 Per cwt. 
ee ee : a ee eee 
5” : 6° 
R_ Rain water Gutters, O.G. Se 43 he hte yard 
Ditto Pipes, round .. ae DA rS ys 
Roofing, iron Corrugated, galvd. .. e110 Per cwt. 
nn Eee 
S Sand Ordinary a Se 130 Per yard 
Ditto Washed ae ae 14 0 cuhe d/d 
No. 8 No, 10 
Sash Lines, flax ae 3/k 4:6 Per knot 
Ditto Weights. iron a 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto Ditto, lead . ae, 40/0 Ditto 
Size Best .. Ar 5 6 Per fkn 
Slates 207-107, Welab i 4°20 /0 Per 1,00¢ 
Ditto .. 14” x 9”, ditto. 5 1870 IMtto 
Soil pipes TaG:Ce iron, ‘"" ae 5/24 Ver yard 
Solder Plumbers’... ae Vf/v Per Tb, 
Steam Tubes, Standard Hat. . — 379% Delivered . 
Ditto Fittings, ditto eo Sve Ditto 
Ditto Tubes, galvanised — 20% Ditto 
Steel Angles oe As 14.6 Per cwt 
Ditto Bolts .. oe e 36 0 Ditte 
Ditto Joist .. ms A 13 0 Ditto = 
Ditto Stanchiona ., a 17 6 Ditto } 
Stone Bath .. 0 Si 3 > 
Ditto Portiand oe be 58 \ j ee ¢ 
Ditto York ei & 3 
‘Ty Tar Stockholm .. Beh 10 Per gallon } 
Teak Rage op oo Ap 10 0 Per foot ; 
Ditto Monulmein es =e 140 enbed d i 
Terebine .. ae 2 9/0 Per gallop Mt 
QF "7 : 
Thimbles.. Brass. Plumbers’ oe, 2 05> BeRe Kach 
Tiles Plain, recfng B45 120 0 Per 1,000 
Ditto 6” x 6”, white glazed. . 12316 Ter yard 
Timber Deal, joinery .. ae 59 Per toot 
Ditto Ditto, Carpenters’. . 80 cube d ‘a 
Ditto Slating battens “e 26 Per 100 fes 
14° 9 
Traps Cast. lead, S. .. Se Oe 4/3 Each 
Ditto... Ditto, Pee 2: eC) 3.5: -e Ditto, j 
Turpentine 5/9 Per gallon : 
ee - i 
ogee H 
U_— Unions Plumbers’ ne .. 1/2 1 6/203 Bach : 
roroer 
V Valves Ballawys we -. $6 6°3 12 0 Rach 
Varnish Hard, oak 3 15 '0 Per gallon ; 
Ditto Copal .. fe ae 17 0 Ditto 4 
Ditto .. Flat Fw 18:0 Ditto ; 
W Whiting .. Gilders’ : a 310 Per ewt. a 
Wire Guards, galvd. Ps 2/6 Per foot super. | 
2" e 
Ditto Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5a. 6d. Each } 
Ditto Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M Sheeting as 40/0 Per owt. ; 
Di Ditto, portorated oe 4a Per feot super, 
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The 


‘Ralceco 
Wiring System 


is of particular interest to 
the Architect as it enables 
him to include Electric 
Lighting in his plans of 
renovation without the pos- 
sibility of damage to the 
antique structure. 


The above illustration is of Woodcroft Castle, TBhess* Kaleéco.”’ Wiring 
Nottinghamshire. System calls for no special 
Wired throughout with Callender ‘ Kaleeco.’ Switches, Ceiling Roses and 


Fuse Boards. Cutting away 
or removing existing deco- 


The System employs Metal rationsis unnecessary, as the 
Sheathed circular and flat Wires and Boxes can be 
Rubber Insulated Wires. rapidly fixed on the surface 
These can either be enamelled with a minimum of trouble. 


or supplied with silk or cotton 
braid to harmonise with any 
colour or decorative scheme. 


§ Architects are invited to write 
for a set of “Kaleeco” Ilustrated 


CALLENDER’S 
CABLE oes ae 


Catalogues. 
THE WELL-KNOWN FRIEZE 
a4 
fee CORN FIELD 
1. Ploughing | 3. Mowing | 5. The Products of 
2. Harrowing 4. Carting the Corn Field 


PLOUGHING. 


Length, Fourteen Feet Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. 


A Splendid Example of Colour-Work in Permanent Ink Photo by M. Paul Aubert Baudoin 


This magnificent Illustration was presented to the Subscribers to “‘ The Architect” in 1886. A few proofs 
were taken, which immediately became out of print. 

In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they have been reproduced by Subscription at 

Half a Guinea the Set and are now ready for issuing. Free by Post, carefully Packed inside Patent Roller. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘Poe ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
i 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are coninole? 
to give the following n tice :— 

All numbers for the past tweloe months 9d. each, precious to that 
date 1s. each. 


—— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANGOR, [RELAND.—March 10.—For erection and com- 
pletion of 64 houses at Clandeboye Road, Bangor. The Town 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Bangor. 

BARNSLEY.—March 7.—Tenders are invited in whole trades 
for extensions to the Barnsley and District Holgate Grammar 
School, Shaw Lane, Barnsley. Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & 
Coles, architects, 10 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

BARROW-UPON-SOAR.—March 9.—For erection of 14 
houses in the parish of Barrow-upon-Soar. Messrs. H. H. 
Thompson & Co., architects, 8 Market Street, Leicester. £1 Is. 
deposit. 

BOLSOVER.—March 10.—For erection of 46 dwelling-houses 
(26 non-parlour and 20 parlour type, in blocks of two) in Chester- 
field Road, Shuttlewood, Bolsover. Plans may be seen. The 
surveyor to the Council, Mr. 8. Hoten, Council Offices, Bolsover. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BEXLEY HEATH.—March 10.—The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works, etc. For erection of a telephone exchange at 
Bexley Heath, Kent. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, S.W.1, London, on payment of £1 Is. 

BIRMINGHAM.—March 2-23.—For alterations to provide 
new operation theatre, &c., at the Selly Oak Hospital, and for 
extension of the present nurses’ home. Messrs. C. Whitwell & 
Son, architects, 3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. Firms desiring 
to tender must apply to Mr. J. Curtis, clerk, Union Offices, 
Edmund Street, Birmingham, in writing, on or before March 2, 
and deposit the sum of £10 10s. for specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, &c. Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
Birmingham Union. 

BRYNGWYN AND CWMCOY.—March 6.—For erection of 
dwelling-house and out-buildings at main road between Bryn- 
gwyn and Cwmcoy, for Mr. D. J. Evans, Penlone, Beulah. 

BUCKENHAM, &o., NORFOLK.—March 9.—For erection 
of 16 cottages in the following parishes, for the Bloefield Rural 
District Council :—Buckenham, six; Cantley, six; and Wick- 
hampton, four. Mr. L. F. Beckwith, The Institution, Lingwood, 
Norwich. 

CHESTER.—March 16.—For erection of 98 houses in con- 
nection with the Heath Lane housing scheme. Mr. C. Green- 
wood, A.M.I.C.E., City engineer and surveyor. Deposit of 
£2 2s. 

COVENTRY.—March 10.—For the works required to be 
executed and materials to be supplied in erection of 68 brick- 
built non-parlour, three-bedroom houses and 20. brick-built 
two-bedroom flats. Mr. A. F. Underhill, M.S8.A., Housing 
Director, Council House, Coventry. Deposit £5 5s. 

CROWLE, LINCS. .—For alterations to the Crowle 
Council School. Apply to Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, 
Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. Deposit £1 1s. 

CROYDON.—March 10.—For the following works for the 
Guardians, viz.:—(1) Small extension at the Queen’s Road 
Homes; (2) sanitary work at the Mayday Road Homes; (3) 
verandahs at the Mayday Road Hospital; (4) sanitary works 
at the Mayday Road Hospital. Mr. H. Berney, architect, 
33-35 High Street, Croydon. No. (1), a deposit of £3 3s. ; 

2) £2 2s.; (3) £5 5s.; (4) £3 3s. 
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DONCASTER.—March 6.—For erection of 44 houses (types 


A, B and C) at Edlington, near Doncaster, in either brick, 
concrete or steel. Mr. W. R. Crabtree, ALES A.M.LC.E., 
Union Office, Nether Hall, Doncaster. 

DUNMOW, ESSEX.—March 10.—For erection of an ele- 
mentary school at Dunmow. Deposit £2 2s. County Architect, 
Old Court, Springfield, Chelmsford. 

EASTLEIGH, HANTS.—March 2-23.—For alterations nil 
extensions of the Council offices at Eastleigh. Mr. T. Dyer, 
architect, 50 High Street, Guildford. Deposit of £3 3s. a 

EDINBURGH.—March 3.—For the several works required 
in erection of the public washhouses at Portobello. Mr. J. A. 
Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., city architect, City Chambers. a & 

GODALMING. March 18.—For erection of one or more 
pairs up to 13 pairs of cottages, near the Oval, Broadwater, — 
Godalming. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Bridge Street, Godalming. Deposit £1 Is. 

GREAT CROSBY, LANCS.—March 23.—For erection of 20 
houses off Endbutt Lane, Great Crosby. The Surveyor, Town — 
Hall, Great Crosby, near Liverpool. Deposit £1 1s. 

HARWICH.—March 5.—For erection of 8 houses in Van-— 
sittart Street, Harwich. Mr. F. H. French, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Harwich. Deposit £2 2s. x 

HEXTHORPE, DONCASTER.—March 10.—For the con- | 
struction of 40 houses at Hexthorpe. Mr. F. O. Kirby, A.M.I.C.E., 4 
borough engineer, 2 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

HOVE.—March 9.—For constructing two pavilions con- 
taining dressing-rooms, lavatories, &c., one in St. Ann’s Well 
Gardens, and one in Hove Park, for the Corporation. The % 
Borough Surveyor’s Office. Deposit £1 Is. a 

KEIGH, LANCS.—March 9.—For erection of proposed new — 
wards for women and children and proposd nurses’ home. ~ 
Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, architects, Bradshawgate, 
Leigh. Deposit £3 3s. 

KIVETON PARK, near SHEFFIELD.—March 16.—For i 
erection of 32 houses (non-parlour type) in the parish of Hart-~ : 
hill. Mr. B. D. Thompson, architect, M.S.A., 73 Bridge Street, | 
Worksop. 

LIVERPOOL.—March 2.—For erection of a section of thal 
Duncombe Road Council School for Senior Girls, with domestieg - 
science rooms. Plans by Messrs. Smith & Son, A.R.1.B.A., 
Sheffield, may be seen in the office of the Land Steward t 
and Surveyor, Municipal Buildings. Deposit £2 2s. BS 

MORLEY.—March 4.—For proposed concert hall at Ackroyd — 
Street Working Men’s Club, Morley. Messrs. T. A. Buttery & 
Son, Payee Queen Street, Morley. - 

MUCH WENLOCK.—March 4.—For erection of four pairs 
of parlour-type houses at the Crescent, Hospital Road, Much 
Wenlock. Messrs. George Riley & Son, architects, Central 
Chambers, Wellington, ‘Salop. 

NORTH NEWBALD, YORKS.—March 7.—For erection of 
a teacher’s house at North Newbald. The County Architect, 
County Hall, Beverley. Deposit £1 Is. 

PORT DINORWIC.—March 9.—For erection of a new 
memorial hall at Port Dinorwic. Mr. T. E. Jones, A.R.1.B.A., 
Arvonia Buildings, Bangor. 

RODBASTON, STAFFS.—March 10.—For extensive altera- 
tions and improvements at the Farm Institute, Rodbaston, 
near Penkridge. Apply to Mr. G. Balfour, director of eduation, 
County Education Offices, Stafford. 

SHREWSBURY.—March 2.—For erection of 20 parlour and 
42 non-parlour houses on the Coton Hill housing site. Mr. 
A. W. Ward, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Guildhall, Shrews- 
bury. 

SOUTHPORT, —March 25.—For erection and completion of 
a new isolation hospital at New Hall Farm, about three miles 
from the Town Hall, Southport, on the main Southport to 
Ormskirk Road. Mr. A. E. Jackson, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Southport. Deposit £5 5s. 

STAINES.—March 18.—For erection of an additional wing 
to the Staines Cottage Hospital, Kingston Road, Staines. 
Mr. E. J. Barratt, Yew Cottage, 75 Kingston Road, Staines. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

STROUD.—March 6.—For erection of 12 non-parlour type 
cottages on each of the following sites :—Cashes Green, Stone- 
house, and Brimscombe. Specifications, Mr. N. Morgan, 
surveyor, Council Offices, John Street, Stroud, Glos. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

THORPE ST. ANDREW, &c., NORFOLK.—March 9.—For 
erection of 26 cottages in the following places :—Thorpe St. 
Andrew, 14; Hemblington, 6; Burlingham, St. Andrew 43 
Great Plumstead, 2. Mr. G. J. Skipper, F.R. I BeAr Londos 
Street, Norwich. 

WATERFORD.—March 9.—For erection of a meat factory 
at Waterford. Society’s Office, 52 The Quay, Waterford. 
Deposit £5. 
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Deposit £2 2s. a 
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| PLASTERWORK § 
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| STAINED GLASS § 
y The Allied Arts&CraftsGuild 
} No. 4 BROOK STREET g 
4 SAINT PAUL’S 2 
BIRMINGHAM : 
Telegrams: Telephone 5 
: | “ Beautify,” Birmingham Central 3706 Hs 
OO OLU0Z0Z 002020700: 0i0207020:0200:0=0" [eX ex te 
RB cc = RONUK 
By Royal 
ial M: the Fine 


ae for the FIRST PREPARATION 
and POLISHING of all kinds of : 


Flooring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufacturers of “RONUK”’ Sanitary Polish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted to a Polish, 


“RONUK,” LTD., Head Office and Works, hel al eae bpaAe A SUSSEX. 
Manchester Depét: 285 DEAN 
London Showrooms: 16 SOUTH MOLION. STREET, Ww. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used in a Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
will not tarnish, can be washed. 
Prices and Colour Card from 


eT. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON ° W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 1280 
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VA 
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YORKER O LONG eoILexe 
NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
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(HALIFAX ) 
65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
S.W.1. 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOBES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, ‘rice List on Application. 


Exclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


February 27, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CoPyRicHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of acceae 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. a) ie : Se £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. Rie oe 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto oF <a As es 4% 
Allow for water, ditto. . a5 4 bis cs os es #% 


Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area oa FS AD 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height ae = 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Ret, ¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives ete fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. es 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘building & 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the appr of 


London, as Regulations ‘ Ay say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils: ete an oe 3s say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. aD Be aS ni 5/0 
Planked gangway with fiswdsait complete ee Ss s te 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ac nic ac ote Se 40/0 
Sleeper roadways a Av oe ar ae ie as 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. se = di = 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 


In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities mob eeecdinig 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and rane same 

out to carts .. E . lke. Léd. 
Add if debris has to be raised or jowexed. be ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 perl} yardload 24d. 24d. 
Qiean and stack old bricks a a a 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster ae ae as aes me 1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o—Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add if in 


deep deep trench 
&xcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. Be On 3 re 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. = von = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring Ss * NON as ” 
cs 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast .. ze a 
Concrete in foundations es a =} $0/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. Sa =A ee 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels Ae ese es 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—~Earthenware—, -——Iron——_,, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. a 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
xtra only for bends, each as a 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Se . 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each Pe a ae oO 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
~——Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar as a 561/- 725/- 1046/- 
> »» cement mortar .. 587/- 751/- 1072/- 


-~—Per Foot Super.—-—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement es ae os 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte me a. aie dc 3 ws 9d. 1/0 
7——Per Foot Super. aa 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the shag bricks 
over the common brick basis $d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement s east pes Be an 24d. 


flat joint in cement (struck) and ie! wuiting Se aS, ae) 1td. 
Se a ee eee 


ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
{n half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In ribbed and gauged arches with fine joints 2A 60 


Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks 


Akew for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
romwmon basis price. . es a -. $d. plus 10% 
Dexnnie-ss'e creasing and cement fliets. pad pointing to 9-la. wall 1/2 


Per Ft. Run 


PAVIOR. 


Per Yard Super.—#_— -,__ 
lin. 1fin. 1gin. 2in. Sin 


Cement and sand .. = as. USTO 8/5 3/10 4/8 _ 


Granolithic .. sc oS Bee YO} 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 

Asphalte = ws AoA ee AL, _ = = = 

Tarmac x = Be os _ — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


——Per Foot Cube———, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- ; 
ing and fixing z 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs : 
Artificial stone .. Se Es ae a 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. oe 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. <a Re Gs ee 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. we a5 as 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Se ne ae 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. Ass ae ei ba 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square Zin. lin. 1}in 
Deal close boarding a as = a -. 81/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates 3 ec ae -- 10/00... 1/0 © aie 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. 5 6 ~o Seg 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. r ie 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. .- oo 87/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching as “7 -. 86/0 43/0 46/6 58 /6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1¢ in. Zin, 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares as oe Se 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
— lfin.———{, ——2in.—— 
z 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors... 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded % 24d. 33d. 4d. 4}d. 
Add for each side bead butt Pa 4d. 4d. 44d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tiines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. B3 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. ae as i Se 2/0 


Housing steps to strings,each  .. Re a Ac oa oe 9d. 


-——-Per Foot Cube———, 


Very Small Small” Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. as 87/0 69/0 53/0 ~ 
Addiframped .. hs ae 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each pe AS A 1/3 1/6 
3 by 3 3}by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run m SO Pe 1/2 1/6 1/2 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. l}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ras es as 1/0 itp. 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued Ke Sa Pa 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area 


mec 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16ia 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed ae -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 103d. 119d. 1/lh 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 63d. 9d. llgd. 1/0 1/24 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed ‘ we — — 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/0 1/1¢ 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost $ times their valine im 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-<hird for ever~ 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot ohord line. 
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CEMENT WATERPROOFER 
FOR CEMENT FACADES. 


MPARTS to stucco a uniformly 
bright, stone-like appearance, 


free from stains and water marks, 


"THE greatest economy results from our special specifications for waterproofing either new | 
or old structures. pes 
a 


Ss2gies KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO., LTD., Ann's Fort, KING’S LYNN, | 


& Manufacturers— 
. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director 


a ST I I 


Be retiree = Tq 


Ee M. Sc.” 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[CoPpYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. aia 
Staff Rounded -—Per queso 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 4 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails < 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate : ae 39 Be .. 80/0 
igen Per Foot Run————_ Add for every }in. additional lap a Pe ae = 2/3 
Lapour only is Be ai Scene oe Meee Give Nae al) eee Add for copper nails .. its ats a ca ae 2/3 
———————_Labour and Screws only Fixing-————_—_——__—_—_—_, aus 5 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture; —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails = .. =». 
_ 1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers a 
a a OR ra TT ae eT TIE 2 COIS Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails ws a6 ee ae a5 oy 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work se a = ee & oe ss 
onan —Per ARS TREE Add for circular on face in elevation as ae as m5 = 
abakers Flate ee qGutters Add for circular on plan, according to radius 
Milled lead and lzying .. Se Ae 63/0 70/3 73/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius * 
————Per Foot Run————_, —— Each ——__—__,, Per Foot Run a 
copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttihgs—Eaves Bo eh as it .. Equal 1 foot super. 
Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments dle ece Be .. qual } foot super. 
Mf 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridgetiling ..°0 62. A eee 2/0 
——_——————Per Foot Run—————————__, 
yin. Hn. lin. fin. 1pin. Qin. S$in, 4in, Fixing soakers wee ees ee 0G eee ea 
Lot service cw 8 Hei ab 2/10 3/8 4/0 ae — — —_— 
d waste H Sly OY: Wie 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ _ 
Lendicoll 2, 702 ce MoM een! Ne rem gir SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
a —_———————— ——— —  —_— m——Per Cwt.—— 
Pah eh eG yy ee a Upto Above 
Egg Joints aa rave Af} 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 Ist Floor 1st Floor 2 
Branch joints .. 22/62 2/9 e S/O). WSS er S6 a4)D aare On 7/0 Rolled steel joists -- +: -- .- -- 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints ea hae 8/0 Seo > Seer ee Oompound girders - o- os - os 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. Be eed LO. 178 Aye B08 ee ae Stanchions - -- - -- - --  —-21/6 28/6 
Bends ule oe ee ads os fw 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/3 Cast-iron columns ae ie oe WA pe 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends ra - —_ — 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _ Light Medium Hea: 
Single tacks -- | =) Aid. 10) AL Rb BG 2/8 Steel roof trusses A = oe Bs s 32/6 30/0 a7/6. 
Double tacks = ._ = _— LQ LS eA SA 2 Sil Ohimney bars... bi ony ss ss .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brasswitevos © 00 ies ye ee ee IS BI a 1S IR 1a Tie rods and ring bolts .. .. .. «.  « 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps oS ovine Spee Gere OI OO hayes eayie See Boltsaand nuts .. =. .. | os | «s | eb) Oe a0 ee 
Bollet:ncrewe "Pes {5 (Bie B18 cS SO CTS Sie oc een Handrail and balusters... w=) ee) ea 55/0 50/0 ee 
Bib cocks .. - ot CIO S18 © EGS a eae ieee mele nee Steel reinforcing bars bent and axed .. bs Re SPAY, 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks as - 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _ 
Ball cocks # .: 8/0‘ 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — -—Per Foot Run—, 
Wire ‘teeta is dt sie tie zh py 1/8 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
ao ae f : = Pipes fixed with pipe nails Sa Ae; re eure lB 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... es st ‘3 a ats 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes .. ae Pet aes ae a 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. os w = me neuer 2[e 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. Gin, 
caulked joints .. a a = sa az 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets eh, oe 2 ee LI ZE 1/6 1/10 
Sxtra for bends es a a4 Be -s. each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles es a = pes ELD 2/6 3/1 
Bxtra forjunctions .. a ne ae -- each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. es es Pes oe ae, aed: 1/0 1/1 
it. BNEESEBEAOEEAUEUEEHECEENONOTORERNEIGRUGEHROR REE EEERLERESHERABREEEYZ, 
sa 2 
= — / 
He — A door that lasts 
eet e ° . . 9 3 
re is a door fitted with Baldwin's 


Cast Iron. Hinges — and _ the 

hinges last longer than the door! 
Baldwin’s Cast Iron Hinges 
resist rust better than steel. 
Their wearing qualities are 
unequalled, and the secret 
pin cannot drop out. There 
is no opening at the top to 
admit rain. 


BALDWINS 


CAST IRON 
Butts 2 Hinges 


are the original C.]. Butts and are 
genuine—the name “Baldwin” cast 
on every hinge is your guarantee. 


TEE ELT 


Made in all sizes. Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants, 
Ironmongers, etc. If any difficulty, write to Sole Manufacturers : 


BALDWIN, SON & CO., Ltd., Stourport. 


driiaraeornmernveairenreesimernnenen 


AA) get ba delta 
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J. B. Orr 
& Co. Ltd. 


Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, Architects: Messrs, Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


S.E. 


ROOFED WITH 
Poets VULCANITE 
ROOFING 


LONDON, 


NE of the many Vulcanite 

contracts illustratedabove, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite | 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
are a few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
DURESCO 
as being the PREMIER Water Paint 
‘The Silicate Paint Co. 
CHARLTON, 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


The First in the Field. The ForREMOST ever since. 


= 
Z 
< 
“ 
as 
O 
7) 
fa] 
= 
oy 
ey 


Vulcanite Dampcourses 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 


REXILITE DAMPCOURSE 
RELIANCE BAMPCOURSE. 
_ aaa DAMPcOURSE—/ 


ermanent 


Ves 


as the Pyramids, 


As 


DP A 


oe + a 
A “AX 4 Pe 6 Bee eteecy feces She 
FRR ES leysh ernest SE 


oO OO OOOO 0 OOS 
SS Sassy Sassy 


VULCANITE. LTD, 


# BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 . 


ANO 


BELFAST WIGAN AND GLASGOW 


/ 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 


GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Ser Foot Run SSS SSE) —_——__— Per Yard Spe. —— 
—Gas— ———_ Steam Tubing——— Washable Washand Once Twice 
a ieee aad din. jin. fin. jin. lin. Ifin. 1fin. Zin, Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
ost prema RE RT P ; 4 tere In common colours Seite Bie Nyame 0/6 0/9 02 
with clips complete -. 10d. 104d. 1/1 1/4 1) 2/1 2) 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3 0/5} 0/10 6/2 
ae a ee ee en scariem ivy, Breen) Or Similar aa 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0,2 * 
————-Add per Yard Super. for the following —___ | 
If on If on e-—lIf in Party Colours on——, If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Bun Work Work Panels Panels Panels Width: 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite..  .. 2/9 0/53 0/2 0/3 . 0/13 0/8 PAINTING. ‘ 
Do. do. Portland - 3/7 0/7 0/2 0/3} 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's - 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/3t 0/2 0.9 be es 3 Te 4 Stain Size Varnish Ename] 
§jawn lathing Ss ee 2 - 1/5 0/8 — == =, a Plain painting on sur- 
Wetal lathing fea oe = -- 1/10 0/8 — — —_ —_ face in common 
Screeding in Portland .. ve Lol Dil LE ae ee colours, per yard 
ae Ai ata wea eget super ws = w.SO0/8—«OO/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/8 0/6 0/2 0/9 1/0 


a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 O/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 O/10 0/4 1/1 1/5 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Do., on squares, perdoz, 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/f/4 1/38 1/8 
MENUS ED DIDEY auras fe O14 Equalto Value Equalto grdof = ho. onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/8 3/0 4/0 6/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland = 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. e 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
Tun .. a 0/0 0/0$ 0/1 O/1$ 0/12 0/0F 0/0% O/0§% 0/0} 
Partitions Saw betes setae: On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8} 0/080/0% o/1} of 
Oomorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work: In Party Colours. Stippled. 
-- 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super — 
———Per Foot Super.— ax Freno 
Upto From25 From 50 —_—~Polishing oo) = = ce cz me -- (6d. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. ae 
Ordinary plate glass glazed =... = a he AS 5/04 % 
oF = PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only one se ae 
Sheet Glass— Figured jin. —Cast Gass Hn. Wired Metal bar On walls = 2 S: "S a3 es es 1/5 2/2 
Zloz. 16502. Rolled Rolled in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs a is es ma e. ie a 1/10 2/0 
0/72 0/52 0/103 0/72 0/94 0/94 1/14 2/0 On ceilings = es ce, a ee of os 1/7 2/6 


WIRE CUT FACING ENGINEERING PAVING PRESSED 


IN ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRicKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN. GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALO\GSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) Me Telegrams: ‘‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON” 
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ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1850. 


am 


[he Architects Printers 


_ Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


| Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 

| Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 

| Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 

|) and every class of Lithographic 

and Letterpress Printing. 

|| Write for Samples and Quotations. 
|\VM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
| PRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
| Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Subscriptions to enable the Council to carry 
on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 

It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 

Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 


W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 


Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 
Hon. Secretary. 


9 Conduit Street, W. 


[Se 


| Sheridan 


ions). 


| 
| 
| N'SS 


SS 
S 


Protect your 
buildings against the weather 
without changing their appearance with Zz 


\ LA LEGERITE or L’AMELMA 100 2 


: ‘Z 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. Ax 
10, FARRINGDON AVENUE eT eee 
| LONDON « = = - - L. Mees Roch, PARIS (1 . Ze 
[tterin ‘Jelephone: Qe <Eg 
a. (55 ) Pp. 
erything xs) Holborn 2618 


i 
ia Mercury and Berks County Paper 
| 


i are ADVERTISER FoR BERKS, BUCKs, 
| HANTS, OXON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
{ Established 1723. Enlarged January 1897. 


lading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
ieee in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
‘ferd, Abingdon, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
st: Bracknell, Henley, Wokingham, Kingsclere, 
tcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
ee. Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 
nes, &c. 


lading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


locates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 


ROOF TRUSSES 


20 to 70 feet span 
Prompt deliveries from stock materials 


LOW PRICES 


E. W. SWEET & CO., LTD. 


} @ures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 

jlclasses. Relied upen by all parties for the accuracy and 

jartiality of its reports of public and political Proceedings, 
for its complete local and general information. 


lading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


fa anusual nrentease ae =i Goralbrshne pa medium, since, (B ape ds 
i its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its in- i n 

| atial position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- Engineers, eS : 
| ts are brought under the notice of theusande of readers Bristol. 


1b week. All communications should be addressed to 
| PUBLISHERS, “MERCURY” OFFICE. REA DING 


SERFECTION IN ROOFING 
_ COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


ee No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


WIRE-WORK 


°OR 


| 
| 


RYO 


WINDOWS 


LIFTS 
STAIRWAYS 


SKYLIGHTS 
RADIATORS, &c. 


LLUSTRATED | 50:6: > 
RICE LIST ON / 
ication f\ /\ JN He 


(SS = 


F. BRABY & Co., LTD. IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E.8 


CORNISH GREY GRANITE 


For ARCHITECTURAL, MONUMENTAL 
and other purposes 
Unsurpassed for durability and evenness of grain 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES 


ibscription to this Journal {1 7s. 6d. per annum, post free 


25 
ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Pranco-Britieh Exhibition, London, 1906. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 
FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries te 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


p FENCES 


Zeenat OF EVERY KIND 


MAKE 


There is a 
“Crusader"’ Fence 
for every purpose 


“Crusader” diamond 


CO) mesh wire Fencing (the 
a wesh_ wire Fencing 
(X) original English Chain 


x 


Link Fencing) is made 
in 99 strengths, from 
ENGLISH galvanized 
wire, and 1s immersed 
after manufacture, in a 
Black Spelter-preserving 
solution 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ON FENCING (FREE) 


Darungton Fencing Co, : td 
1+ Hopetoun House 
Lloyd's Avenue. F.C. 
(4 


NUN! i 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


‘Rolling, Shutters 
is a term indicalive 
of class, not quality 
but the word “KrnnEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


VAN Rd 


Jt 


IE 


a ee aD 


0S 
Sole Manufacturers : ‘phone N° : Richmonp 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


Head Offices 


RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM 


a 


PUMLINUUNOUUOUUANOQQOUVE AHO AUT A 


Branch Offices 3 3 

8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 22 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. = 

a BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Street: a2 

SM itl! (1UUCNCAUAINUAA LULU LUNN UUL42L0 HEAP CAA TEAL EEUU TAVERNA ACTA EMC ASE 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 


since 1914, in London. 


OLA8S OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER HovR. 


Daru or Nurky AS TO KATE Paid 
VARIATION | MECHANIC | PAINTER LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 114d. 9d. 8d. Grantte Mason’) "ada 
: ld. 
116-July | 1/04 10d. od. Spindle Maru. ts 
= Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. 28) 1/14 lid. 10d. , 
1917-Oct. 24 1/84 1/08 11}d. ditto ae 
ik ah ' Plumber Age $d. 
an.J1/1 /844+12$%/1 /03 +124 %]| 11 +123%| previous to 0 
1018-July27}1 /5 +124 %|1 /24 4.124% | e+ 124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1910-Fob 15 1/9 1/6 Lie as 
1910-May 3) 1/9 1/8 1/6 staat cede by [PR 
1019 Nov.15] 1/114 1/10} 1/8 Rendee ana ts. 
i 5 Fixer of Re- Labourer’s 
1980-May 1| 2/0 1/11 19 ‘| 
1980-May2o) 2 /at 218 2,1 |)  !nforcement = 
1921-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 Biko 
legl-July 1; 2/2 2/1 iflo | 
1@81-Aug.1| 2/1 2/0 1/9 | 
lo21-Sept.1) 2/04 1/11} 1/7} 
19a2-Feb. 1] 2/0 1/11 1/7 Red I ieekeies Pot ea 
1922-A pril1 1/10 1/9 1/5 or cold storage the 
1982-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
dene eS in 
1923-—May26| 1/7} 1/64 1/28 Pe catia 
1924-Feb.1) 1,8 1/7 et eae 
1924-Aug.25, 1/8} 1/74 1/3} 
1994 Oct. 25 1/9 1/8} 1/4} 


All men working on night gangs, 


add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


STEM. CLASS. Cost. UNIT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” iA 2/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting ere oF 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium t. - Paint, 2. ae, A 25 /0 Per gallon 
9” a” 
B- Ballast .. -. Thames < -- 10/0 12,9)\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. SEI $35 ea a 10 9. 12 Ee delivered 
Ball valves se TASER —e -5/6 a /9 18 /4 each 
Brick a -- Broken Ate 1/6 yes yard 
Ditto .. . Hardcore rie = 5 /0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. Blue, wirecuts A 145 /0 
Ditto Ditto, pressed ay 185 /0 
Ditto Wirebricks at 203 /0 Per ! 
Ditto .. Fixing, breeze = 80/0 F.C 
Ditto .. Flettons oe 53/3 Lown. 
Ditto .. Pees Ys! ieee oe 2 110/0 
Ditto .. -. Rubbers He -- 244/0 
Ditto .. . Stocks.. 2 = 95 /0 Delivered 
Ditto .. -- White.. ie -  100/0 F.O.R. London 
DANEO' oi ee gu nine AOC i 460/0 | Perl,000F.0.R. 
Stretchers .. London 
Ditto .. ie Ditto, headers < 450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. oe 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breeze .. ¢, Cokels, : aC = 10 /6 Per yard 
Ditto .. ee, PART Se a ae 5/6 cube d /d 
C Oartage .. -- Of Bricks, blue 12/6 } Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, Flettons y 9/0 > from rail 
Ditto .. Fes MOY ditto, sexed Pe 15/0 to job. 
Cement .. .. Keenes. 2 a 1080 Perton 
Ditto .. .. Portland os we 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. White, ditto .. -- 812/00 J 
Copper .. —s\s Natis > (= ay se 1/4 Per Ib 
Ditto .. -. Sheeting oH ms Pe 1 /0 Pr Ditto 
Cocks .. -- Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9 O Each 
Ditto .. A 6/6 10,6 Ditto 


D_ Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings 
Standard list .. 


Stop, brass, stamped. .4/6 


if rP0%  f 


F.O.R. London 


Ditto .. ae Ditto so 10% Delivered 
4” 6” 
Drains,iron .. Pipes eee eT a dar fet oe 
Driers .. -. For paint oe a 36/0 Yer swt. 
Ename! .. -» White, best .. 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
PTT ce Se Rooting Bert Se Fete ee per 
Fireclay .. -. Stourbridge .. ar Ditto, per cwt. 
U2 ” 
Flooring .. re Deal, P.E. -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. Ditto, G.& T. . 27/0 84/0 delivered 
G Gas ais -. Tubes, Standard list .. —473% Delivered 
Ditto .. es Fittings, ditto an -— 473% Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —32)% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes. Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/6 
Ditta .. ca Ditto 3ditto .. 2/64 
Ditto .. a Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 
. Ditto .. a Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto _. Ditto 10 ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. as Ditto 25ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto .. cs Ditto 100 ditto. .. 4/5 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. ne ad. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. for Ditto 21 oz. 53d. depot 
Ditto .. a Ditto 26 oz. 74d. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” =. 63d. 
Ditto .. -- Wired, cast .. a5 10d. 
Ditto .. Ae Figured, rolled és 73d 
Ditto .. -. Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Golé leaf.. -- English ee sa 2/9 Per book 
Gold size ~~ Beste 3 5a os 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite .  .. Ohippings . 2. 32/6 { Pardee ae 
Ditto .. aq Ditto 5 o 26/0 Per ton 


| 
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Prices of Building Material in London— Continued 


delivered 


ITEM, CLASB. Cost. Untr, 
H_ Hire ‘as -- Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. es * pSttar nue driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
eamroller .. 
ipa es Water cart and men, =~} 100/0 Ditts 
Ditto . =) ACK SES : 3d. Each 
Hot water Tubes, Standard list  — 424% ’ Delivered 
Ditto . es Fittings, ditto «. — 424% Ditto 
Ditto . -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% Ditto 
en ee EE EEE Ee 
J — Joista-) Steel, rolled .. -.  260/0 Per ton deliverca 
Ditto .. Wood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 Per toot 
Ditto .. ‘Ditto, ditto, 7” x 24” 3/0 deliversa me 
Ditto ..  .. Ditto, ditto, 6” x2". 2/8 te 
ee eS SMe ek 
K Knotting.. e Ac . 19/0 Per gallon 
a — 
L_ Lathing .. -- Metal .. eo se 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. ae 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead ee -- Sheet .. cS ee 50/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. sans Pipe ee c: A 51/ Ditto 
Ditto .. StL SOLS Bee: Ee 2 54/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -1,, White. as = 59/3 Ditto 
Lizae ee -. Greystone .. = 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias es, ra 58 /6 Ditto 
NN eS EE eee 
M Mahogany -- Honduras oes a 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. She CUDAwia es eva 26 /0 Ditto 
Mos sora 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B, ..17/6 22/0 26 jo{ *3e squaes 


Niu Nallsey (2: -- Brads, floor .. as 22/9 
Ditto .. .. Cut clasp af 5h 23 10 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ay ee ON oats a oa 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Wire,oval .. us 26 /0 
SS EEE EEE 
O Oak ma .. American a s&s 14,0 
Ditto .. -- English = ae 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -. European 4 Bes 21 ‘0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Japanese on ar 20/0 
Oil a .. Linseed, boiled = 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, raw .. ae 4/9 ditto 
ee ee a eee ee Me oe 
P Paint a} -. Mixed .. eS: Pa 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2” 3t 
Partitions .. Breeze -- Spt Pema dt Se 
Plaster -. Paris, coarse .. es 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. oe ira pite Ss 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. a Slabs, ceiling . oa 2/3 Per yard 
Putty .. a Glazing a Ae 16/0 Per cwt. ; 
eee EEE eee 
5” R” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. ee ere sh ae yard 
/ 
Ditto .. -. Pipes, round .. -- 244 38 ais 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. PAU) Per cwt. 


LL an en 


S Sand ns -. Ordinary are oa 13 0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed ee 5 14,0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash Ba -. Lines, flax .. os 03/8 0e/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron “8 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. Fe Ditto, lead .. a 40/0 Ditto 
Size os s<, Beat. 5. as 5/6 Rer fkn. 
Slates .. ie) CeO XL Or. Welsh -- . 480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. ao eh COR. ditto. a 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes sa tC.G:, iron, 4” ee 5/2k Per yard 
Solder .. .. Plumbers’ es AS, 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard list... —374% Delivered 
Ditto .. os Fittings, ditto re —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, asin Re —20% Ditto 
Steel aA -- Angles : $3 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -- Bolts on we 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Joist Re 18/0 Ditto 
ee a -. Stanchions .. eS 17 \ 6 Ditto 
Stone .. so Bath) ce RS re 3/8 
Ditto... Portland «= 7.) 5/8 
Ditto .. Le SWOrkgeee $s ih 6/3 
‘Te Tar an -- Stockholm .. a 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak By ce nig ss oe oA aus 10/ Per foot 
Ditto .. -- Moulmein ne £ 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. 2 ae ee 3 9/0 Per gallop 
” 4” 
Thimbles.. -- Brass, Plumbers’ 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles ae 3h Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 6” x6", white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. +o) Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. os Ditto, Carpenters’. Svo cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens ae a /6 ee Per 100 feet 
Traps ea Cast. lead, S. .. SSO 4/3 Each 
Ditto me Ditto,.Pa Heras 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine RS 5/9 Per gallon 
+” LA 1 
U_ Unions Plumbers’ 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
+” ” @ Hie 
V Valves .. eon ot |W ee aS -. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. ss Hard; oak?) 7 5. ss 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. <<. Copal: as 3G 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto ee) LA Ge ete AS 16 /0 Ditto : 
W Whiting .. -. Gilders’ i a 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire a -- Guards, galvd. Se 2 eS Per foot super. 
Or CZ 
Ditto .. -- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. bier: Each 
Ditto .. 3 Ditto. ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zinc, V.M. - Sheeting oe 40/0 Per owt. 
Ditto .. - Ditto, perforated Pa 4d. Per feot super. 
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BRONZEWORK 


| iPAuRS Gases Ce le Wi Ri Acie] 


TE, WOR TS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


mVIOR RIS HOUSES aR O GlTESTE R 
ReOaWirwen | OeNeD On Neo ewe. 


Celephone - - - - - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


he of — 


tin Stitches 


We are reproducing herewith one 
of the various folders which are sent 
out monthly to all Architects on our 
Mailing List, and which, we think, 
contain valuable information for 
those entrusted with the specifica- 
tion of Electrical Accessories. 


* * * 


If there are any Architects not re- 
ceiving this literature periodically, 
they are invited to communicate 
with us, when the omission shalf at 
once be rectified. 


“ Craftsmen in Switches” 


ie ; See 
JA CRABTREES COL 
 Epy ee LINCOLN WORKS C gcRe Sa EF 
| cs WALSALL Sate: | 

| LONDON OFFICE & STORES = : 


G Phone:- 7424,Gerrard. “Grams 
WOM 


“CRABTREE™ i fs 
Registered Trade Mark. 
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THE ARCHITEC 


FOUNDED 1869. 

Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
fee ae 
FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 


GRIMSBY.—March 9.—For altering part of Hamilton Street 
School into a dental clinic. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, M.LCi 
borough engineer. Ste 

GRIMSBY.—March 11.—For erection of shelters and dressing- 
rooms, &c., at the Corporation Road Recreation Ground, and _ 
erection of about 625 lineal yards 6 ft. {3 in. high unclimbable 
wrought-iron fencing at the “ Barrett”? Recreation Ground. _ 
Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, a) 

HEMEL HEMPSTEAD.—March 9.—For erection of 12 co 
tages at Cavendish Road, Markyate. Mr. T. H. Lighbod 
M.S.A., 16 Alexandra Road, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Deposit 
pal We ee 


HURST, near ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—March 10—For _ 


to give the following notice :— 
All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


erection of pavilions and shelter in the recreation ground, Hurst. 7 
Mr. 8. Shirt, Council Offices, Lower King Street, Hurst. ‘dei 

KEMBERTON.—For erection of a villa residence and a pair a 
of semi-detached villas at Kemberton. Be 


TENDERS, &c. 


** As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, d&c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—March 9.—For repairs and painting works at 
the Constitutional Club, Aberdare. Messrs. T. Roderick & Sons, 
architects, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ABERGAVENNY.—March 16.—For 20 houses in Corporation 
Road, Abergavenny. Mr. W. H. Hopwood, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Abergavenny. 

ALTRINCHAM.—March 14.—For 74 class A cottages on the 
Oldfield Brow housing estate, Altrincham. Mr. H. E. Brown, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Altrincham. Deposit £2. 

AUDENSHAW.—March 14.—For bowlhouse and’ shelter at 
the recreation ground, St. Anne’s Road, Audenshaw. The 
Cemetery Registrar, Cemetery Lodge, Audenshaw. 

BARGOED, &c.—March 16.—For erection of houses. (Con- 
tract No. 1) 50 houses on Heolddu site, Bargoed ; (2) 60 houses 
on Gwerthonor site, Pengam; (3) 50 houses on Craig site, 
Hengoed. Separate prices for each type of house to be sub- 
mitted. Mr. P. Jones Williams, architect, Council Offices, 
Hengoed, near Cardiff. Deposit of £1 1s. for each contract. 

BIRKENHEAD.—March 14.—For stripping, reboarding and 
reslating the roof of the Market Hall, in the borough of Birken- 
head. Mr. C. Brownridge, M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—March 17.—For 22 houses at 
Dunmow Road, Bishop’s Stortford. Mr. R. S. Scott, A.M.I.C.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Bishop’s Stortford. Deposit £2 2s. 

BLACKBURN.—March 17.—For erection of 42 houses and 
flats on the Brownhill housing site. Mr. A. T. Gooseman, 
M.LC.E., borough and water engineer, Town Hall, Blackburn. 
Deposit £3. 

BRADFORD.—March 12.—For alterations at the Forster 
School. City Architect, Town Hall, Bradford. 

CARDIGAN.—March 14.—For new block of business premises 
at High Street, Cardigan. Mr. J. T. J. Williams, M.S.A., 
architect, 10 Pendre, Cardigan. 

CHICHESTER.—March 16.—For outside iron staircase at 
the Chichester Poor Law Institution. Poor Law Institution, 
Chichester. 

CLACTON.—March 17.—For 40 houses on The Croft estate, 
Clacton-on-Sea. The Surveyor at the Council Offices, Station 
Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 

CLWTYBONT, GWYRFAI.—March 13.—For six houses at 
Clwtybont. Mr. W. R. Hughes, clerk, 22 Castle Square, 
Carnarvon. 

CROYDON.—March 13.—For alterations and additions to 
Nos. 38 and 40 High Street, for new offices and showrooms. 
The Borough Electrical Engineer. Deposit £2 2s. 

DENVER, &c., NORFOLK.—March 17.—For erection of 
houses in the parishes of Denver, Hilgay, Magdalen, Watlington, 
Welney, and Wimbotsham. Mr. 8. C. Rigg, ‘ Lynnwood,” 
Downham. Deposit £1 1s. 

DEWSBURY.—March 14.—Quantities for all trades in con- 
nection with house, Wakefield Road, Dewsbury. Messrs. 
Holtom & Fox, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

GATESHEAD.—March 13.—For carrying out additions to 
engine-sheds, Greensfield, Gateshead. Mr. 8. Wilkinson, archi- 
tect, N.E. Area, L.N.E. Railway, Forth Banks, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Messrs. G. Riley & Son, 
architects, Wellington, Shropshire. be 
KENNETHMONT, SCOTLAND.—March 11.—For works in 
connection with the repairs, alterations, and decoration of the _ 
Manse, Kennethmont. Mr. T. G. Archibald, architect, Huntly. — 

KETLEY, SALOP.—March 11.—For the reslating, leadwork, 
pointing and other work required to the tower, nave, transepts and z 
apse of St. Mary’s Church, Ketley, Shropshire. Messrs. G. Riley 
& Son, architects, Wellington, Shropshire. 

LEEDS.—March 17.—For all or any of the various trades re- 
quired in the erection of proposed Cross Gates Council School, 
The Education Offices (Architect’s Section), Calverley Street, 
Leeds. 

LEEK.—March 9.—For four parlour-type houses in blocks of 
two on land, Barnfields, Junction Road, Leek. Mr. W. E. 
Beacham, engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 

LEIGH, LANCS.—March 9.—For erection of proposed new 
wards for women and children and proposed nurses’ home, 
Messrs. J. C. Prestwich & Sons, architects, Bradshawgate, Leigh. 
Deposit £3 3s. 

MANCHESTER.—March 12.—For alterations and additions 
to ward number 6, Monsall Hospital. The City Architect, Town 
Hall. Deposit £1 1s. 

MAPPLEWELL, &c., YORKS.—For the building works, land- 
scape gardening, path and roadway forming, hard tennis courts, 
and bowling green making, in separate sections, or the whole of 
the work for miners’ welfare schemes at Mapplewell and Stain- ° 
cross, Monk Bretton, Darton and Woolley Colliery. Messrs. 
Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

MARCH.—March 17.—For erection of a pair of brick and tiled 
cottages in County Road, March. Mr. R. 8. W. Perkins, county 
surveyor, Lynn Road, Wisbech. 

MEX BOROUGH.—March 16.—For erection of 20 non-parlour 
type houses in blocks of four, and 48 parlour-type houses in blocks 
of two, on a site situate on the east side of Harlington Road, 
Mexborough. Mr. G. F. Carter, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Mexborough. ; 

NELSON.—For erection of 70 houses of the non-parlour type 
in pair blocks as follows, on the Marsden Park housing site: 12— 
pair blocks as per type plan No. 3 (A3 S); seven ditto No. 2 
(A3 N); 10 ditto No. 4 (A2 8); six ditto (bungalows) No. 5 
(D2 8). W. Shackleton, A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Nelson, Lanes. Deposit £2 2s. (by cheque). 

RENFREW.—The Town Council invites applications for 
schedules of the following works in connection with No. 1 block 
of High Street improvement scheme, Renfrew, comprising shops 
and offices, etc. Various trades. Mr. H. Neil, architect, 163 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

SALISBURY.—For proposed central premises, for the Salis- 
bury Co-operative Society, Ltd. Apply to the Secretary of the — 
Society. 

SHEFFIELD.—For all or any of the trades in connection with 
St. Catherine’s Church, Sheffield. Apply to Messrs. Holtom & 
Fox, Corporation Street, Dewsbury. 

SHUTTLEWOOD, DERBY.—March 16.—For erection of a 
new Council school for about 340 children at Shuttlewood. Mr. 
G. H. Widdows, F.R.LB.A., architect, County Offices, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. Deposit £1 1s. 

UTTOXETER.—March 14.—For erection and completion of a 
new wing and for alterations and improvements to the existing 
buildings of Alleyne’s Grammar School, Uttoxeter. Mr. G. 
Balfour, director of education, County Education Offices, 
Stafford. 

WEALDSTONE.—March 17.—For erection and completion 
of 38 non-parlour-type houses in The Bye Way, on the Weald 
Village housing site. Mr. H. Walker, Peel Road, Wealdstone. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

WELLINGTON, SALOP.—March 11.—For erection of villa 
residence, Golf Links Road, Wellington. Messrs. G. Riley & Son, 
architects, Market Square, Wellington. 
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® ge ig su: Sg te Cx The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 

2S SR SE SE : 
coocceceeee’ GILLETT & JONNSTON 
, ° Solum |! : @; Established 1844. CROYDON 
& +3 ® a a SEESe ite 64551) MasterClock&110Dials 
2, ES 4 & ee ee © @ a ae Se if Bs Ae . SL: One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
| ae 4 € ¢ C & € @ | fitted in the Ce County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


Telephones THORNTON HEATH 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams “GILLETT, CROYDON” 


Tee eee 


aaa aa 


EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LONDON 


Bush House - Peter Robinson’s : The Louvre - British Empire 
| Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; King 
| Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House 
| EXECUTED BY: 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 


| ee or 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Ce ESTABLISHED 1377 Wiiiiiiiiivivvvevevg san veeveveeeeVeee ge Ve eA GAGA NAVAN AGATA GTACAATETAAA TT AGUCA TATU TENET Te: 


BRITAIN’S BEST BOILERS 


TT LELLLLU LLL 


The Unbreakable Patent The Unbreakable 
| é | 6 ’ 
| INSTITUTE’| ‘SOVEREIGN 
BOILER | BOILER 
Vastly superior to cast iron. Domestic Hot Water: ‘and 
No fear of cracked sections: Central Heating from one Fire 
Great Economy in Fuel Consumption. Large Hot Plate, and 


Fire always visible. 


GUARANTEED OF UNIFORM 


Unbreakable Boiler made from 
Ma PHICKNESS - THROUGHOUT” |) Wrot’\ Boiler © Plates, | infinitely J 


Reg. Design No. 685877. The Most Perfect Boiler in Use. stronger than cast iron. Reg. Design No. 700056. 


L. MARSHALL & SONS, LTD. 
HUDDERSFIELD, England. 


Manufacturers of every type of Unbreakable Boiler for Heating or Domestic Supply. 


BAYLISS, 


JONES « BAYLISS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL 


IRON RAILING, GATES, Etc. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 


| London Offices: 
139 & 141 CANNON STREET, E.C.4. 


AEGIS be 


| 
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CURRENT LONDON 


March 6, 1925 


PRICES. 


[Copyricut.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy ree access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of apatad From 
for duration of contract .. As ee £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. aes ose 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto aYe Sie = ee 4% 
Allow for water, ditto.. % 
Allow for District Surveyor s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area 3 a fe 3/9 
Add tor every additional storey in height a Les 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, (c., under Amendment hee th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. nS 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building Ae 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the Cry of 


London, as Regulations 6 say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils Ar say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. a 3 oe a 5/0 
Pianked gangway with handiall complote ae 5 an = 4/0 
Proper gautry complete at ne as ae ae ee 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ae & = ae ee We a 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. me is “i om 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 


In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities mot excseding 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 

out to carts .. ». ees Lhd. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 24d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add if in 


deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. ae he te Ho 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. Be 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring. a ae LOR 5 55 
1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast .. es are F 
‘Concrete in foundations : A :} soln 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. of te ce 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ore aie 6 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—-Earthenware— -—_Iron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. Se 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
£ xtra only for bends, each dis Se 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Ae 2 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround end 
fron grating, each a Sis 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7——Per Rod Reduced—— -, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar es os 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
aA », cement mortar . 587/- 766/- 1072/- 
~—Per Foot Super.—, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement a va Sa 10d. 1/3 
4-in., asphalte nis ae sis ws és ae 9d. 1/0 
7-—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the oe bricks 
over the common brick basis > td. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement an as co, oi 5 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting re = os 1¢d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 60 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ” Per Ft. Bun 
Allow for every 5s, per thousand additional] cost of bricks over the 
common basis price. . : oe Ane . td. plus 10% 


Double-tile ~reasing and cement fillets and pointing & 9- ie wall’, 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. ~ 
lin, 1}in. 1tin. 2in. dn 
Cement and sand .. as eto O 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic .. as pes: et ae UP ee ey) 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte & ue oa eae LO _— — — Pil 
Tarmac ne Ap es oo —_ — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


——Per Foot Cube——, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- ee 
ing and fixing fe At ee 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. oe Ae a eh 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. pes 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. A is ie oS 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. aes 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. a ais on 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. sa ahs pon 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding es a re <n +e OLIGO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates eS =e ve es ee O 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. Sa Ke + GE) 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. Fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. om -— = 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. - = 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching i res Fes 5 3610 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2 in, 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares a “a aa 1/10 2/0 

Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal _ Lerg 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 

pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 

squares, oak sill, double hung 

with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 

ml fin. e-oooFT ——2in. ain 
4 4 : 

Doors, per foot super. ; Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/8 7 OB Sa 
Add for each side moulded ae 2td. . » 33d. 4d. 4$d. 
Add for each side bead butt a rT 4d. 44d. .: bd. 


¥ 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. Re 


Staircase. ; 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete Pet foot super. hy 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. on re aa an 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ne Aly “is es = Od. 
-——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. a 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped . = oe hed - 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. es 33 - -.  240/0 200/0 160/0 
l}in. 1fin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ag we oe aks 1/6 
3by 3 3¢by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run es Bs ae 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ass a5 eH 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued i Bie Se 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area—————-\ 
2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16fa. 


3d. 4td. 53d. 8d. 103d. 11¢d. 1/1 


Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 
Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed nih a ees 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3d. 5d. 6$d. 9d. 11gd. 1/0§ 1/2 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed bie = — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/14 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ja 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-<bird far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line, 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 


Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 


Sir E. L. Lutyens. R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
es CO. [ik 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[(COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued, . SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded o—Per Square—-, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or — per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate a eg aE we -- 80/0 72/0 
Per Foot Bun——_——__,, Add for every }in. additional lap re 25 bs Be 2/3 3/7 
Labour only to = “2 a id. 1d. id. 2d. Add for copper nails .. ey aA an ue rs 2/8 3/4 
———_—————_Labour and Screws only Fixing 
Barrel Flush Sash —Lockeand Furniture —Casement— Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap. withcopper nails 182/96 
Bolte Boits Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails —-. -- 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers a 60/0 
a a SR aT Ra GE Plain red roof tiling 4in. paige, each tile in every fourth course ne 
with two galv. iron nails = A ee as BA 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work PRC mAs) eS ty es os ae 2/6 
—Per cwt. Add for circular on face in elevation fe sts pe er oe 25% 
pe teee Flate power , Add for circular on plan, according to radius Re a 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. a oe 63/0 70/3 73/6 Adé for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
-———Per Foot Run———___, —_—————— Each Per Foot Run 
meh deed Soldered Welted $Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves ae 4 ote mes .. Equal 1 foot super. 
Nailing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and hiutmenta es oS a .. Equal } foot super. 
nae: 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling 0 0 ai ke ee 2/0 
————————Per Foot Run f 
jin, Hin. lin. idin. 1pin. Qin. Spin. 4in Fixing soakers . | oe aa 7d. per dozen 
be service a es V 2/3 2/10 i 3 5/2 _— _ 
ad waste a eel 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 —_ — 
Cloud wall i ilu ch eae net ae etal SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
a a a ee -———Per Cwt.—_———. 
pac ee pee Up to Above 
Egg Joints oe PAR 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints -- 2/6 2/9 3/0 8/8 38/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists = = = Ss a 16/6 18/6 
(ndiarubber joints sey, (ais 2A nS 3/0 3/0 po 5 ae oo Compound girders ae Ae YY He ‘os 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends . = Be Od same sl Ole 1S ete ed 19m 01 ase) Oem ee Stanchions -- - -- - -- -- —-21/6 23/6 
Bends oe iy i ek pa aa bie 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/38 Oast-iron columns = a <p ae So 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends = ._ — — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ _— 
Light Medium Hea 
Single tacks -- oe Mee ye Ne YO) Ad AB 810s 278 Steel roof trusses es a = a ia 32/6 30/0 = 27) isn 
Double tacks oe - — 1/2 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/7 3/1 Ohimney bars rn ste As ae eer .. 36/0 34/0 32'0 
Brasesiieves =. Sern uy Lien gee | Sc Saye ae eS Tie rods and ring bolts .. es ag ae -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps ee. lee ree ee BF SOLO 1S Sea S ee ik Bolte and nuts .. 0 2. tees’ ene OO 
Boiler screws aC -- 8/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — = = Handrail and balusters .. 3 Res ti .- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. ne va oO O16: 33/6 — =: = ar — Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed ss af Cay VAIKY, 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks Ae -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 — — = 
Bal! cocks Ds -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 9246 — — -—Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons e ne dis i sh 9d SETS Rain-water Goods 2in. Sin. 4in. 
‘ Sai se me : yas Pipes fixed with pipe nails nee wes es pepe ile ob 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each .. Ls oe res oo AS 2/0 2/9 
(ron (L.0.C.) pipes .. rip oe, a le is 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. es Py a oe Secs 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. aA ee ne evs oe 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets ee ne Pe o 1/2} 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends a 5 ss as .. each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles es aA a bg - 1/9 2/6 3/1 
Bxtra forjunctions .. = BE oi -. each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. is os ay os = ea 10d. 1/0 1fl 


HOT WATER SUPPLY 
and 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA 


k= 


2 oh 


tut null 


ium et 


i 


“COMFORT IN THE HOME’ 


“VICTOR” Gas Boilers are specially 
represented upon our stand No. 85, 
Main ~ Hall, and in addition =the 
“VICTOR” system of Gas-Heated 
Hot Water Supply is being shown by 
the LONDON GAS EXHIBIT COM- 
MITTEE at their Exhibit, Stand go in 
the Main Hall. “The “VICTORS 
system is also installed at the Steel 
House, No. 26 in the New Building. 
This. installation should prove of 
interest to all concerned in Domestic 


Equipment. 


THOMAS POTTERTON 


WORKS ADDRESS: Balham, London 
EXHIBITION ADDRESS :. Stand No. 85 
Ground Floor, Main Hall 
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For all kinds 


SECTIONAL 
PAPERS, 
DAILY =) CURVE 


WEEKLY 


montay) SHEETS 
ISOMETRIC PAPER 
LOGARITHM PAPERS 


AN IMMENSE VARIETY IN STOCK. 
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PARTICULARS AND SAMPLE BOOKS 
on application to 


WIGHTMAN MOUNTAIN & ANDREWS, 


LIMITED, 
> 


963 
Hee 33 VICTORIA STREET 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Include “ Wailes 
Dove” in your 
next specification 
for protecting ex- 
posed Ironwork 
from corrosion with 


a * BITUMASTIC” 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co.Ltd. The “World's Record” 


ANTI-CORROSIVE 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS, 


22, CRANLEY GARDENS, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


Sole Manufacturers :— 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic 


Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. — 


[CoPpyRiIGutT.] 


GAS AND STEAM PIPES. 


Per Foot Rtun——_________, 
—Gas— Steam Tubing— 


Sa ey, 
tin. fin. jin. fin. lin. 1}in. 1l}in. 2in. 

Tubes and all fittings fixed 
with clips complete .. 10d. 103d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 


a ee ee es eae 


PLASTERER, 
Narrow ——Per Foot Run— 
On Walls and UVeilings Per Widths Flush 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Statf 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 O/38 O/1% 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 O/5% O/2 0/8 O/1k 0/8 
Do. do. Portland -- 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s -- 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/33 0/2 0,9 
Sawn lathing i si Be res UL D 0/3 —_ _ _ = 
Metal lathing Pa a ae - 1/10 0/383 — _ _ _ 
Sereeding in Portland .. aay aa ik OEY ee dae == ae 
RE Sh ER 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Moulding in plaster... “3 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jrd of 
Do. do Portland ae 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of 
Do. do. fibrous... os 0/3 moulding moulding 
Partitions 7-—Per Yard Super.—— 
2in. 2tin. 3in. 
Oomorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering 5/0 5/6 6/0 


GLAZING. 


-—Per Foot Super.——\ 
Upto From25 From 50 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 


8) aE aS 5/0} 
me ees STEAD nis NORA) pin eee ee ees ee 


Ordinary plate glass glazed ae 


Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 


--Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. -—Cast Giass—, in. Wired Metal bar 
Zloz. 1l65oz. Rolled Rolled in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing 
0/8} 0/64 0/114 0/34 0/10 - 0/104 1/24 2/2 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR, 


—Per Yard Super.——_—___, 


Washable Wash and Once Twice 
Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
In common colours Ga es 0/3} O/5 - 0/9 or 
In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/54 0/10 0/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar. . 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
—————_——Add per Yard Super. for the following —_——, 
If on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
100% 300% 0/3 0/2 o/1 0/8 
PAINTING. 


Knot, Stop _—Paint Coata— 
and Prime 1 2 3 4 Stain Size Varnish Ename) 
Plain painting on sur- 


face in common 

colours, per yard 

super She -- 0/8 0/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/83 0/6 O/2 Of 19 
Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/l0 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 38/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
On small pipes or nar- 

row bands, per foot 

run .. = -- 0/0$ 0/04 O/1 O/14 0/18 0/0 0/04 O/0§  O/og 
On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8 0/02 0/0% 0/13 Oofg 


Add to the above prices for the following per yard su —_ 


On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Oolours. Sippiee 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. a 
Per Foot Super.— 

Wax Freneh 

Polishing mo oa Be is ee = oe 64. 1/0 
PAPERHANGER, 

-—Per ie 

Hanging only Lining attern 
On walls pet ros es a Sg se ods 1/6 2/2 
On stairs = ea = Po, Rey a a 1/10 2/0 
On ceilings as, a = ps er ES A: 1/7 2/6 


EASTWoOODs “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 
MAKES CEMENT SET IN 


LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 


The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 


Phone: HOP 3448 


Lambeth, S.E.1 
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dn Alternative to ‘Plaster 


BRITISH MADE 
FIBRE WALLBOARD 


In view of the imperative necessity 
of finding alternative materials and 
methods of building to meet Housing 
needs, these photographs of the interior 
of a house (one of several) lined 
throughout with “SX” Board, will be 
of considerable interest. They indicate 
the possibilities of “SX” Board as an 
alternative to plaster, but they do not 
show the very attractive decorative 
effects which are so easily obtained on 
this wallboard. This house, besides 
several others which were built four 
years ago, can be inspected by Archi- 
tects and others interested in Housing, 
by appointment. 


PHOTOS OF /NTERIORS OF 
HOUSES LINED THROUGHOUT 
WITH SX’ BOARD 


BRITISH FIBRE WALLBOARD 
Samples and full details from Sole Makers -Dept A 
THAMES. BOARD MILLS L2 PURFLEET, ESSEX 


i | 
See Stand No. 21, Building Trades Exhibition, City Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hour. 


Dars oF | Norgs 4s To RATE PAID 
VaRiaTION | MEOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER | TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. 9d. 8d. | Granite Mason, da 
xing Mason, 1d. 
1916-July 1/04 10d. od. spindle Machin a o 
tter echanic’s 
1917-Apl.28 8=1/1 11d. 10d. | OMe Ve eeeny 
1917—Oct. = 1 fat 1/08 1lid. ditto Bate 
Plumber Add 3d. 
1918—-Jan.11/1 /8$+12$%/1 /OF+12$%| 1134123% previous to to 
1018—July27\1 /5 +12$%/1 /24+123%|1 /1$+124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
19196—Feb.15, 1/9 1/6 1/5 | 
1019-May ; 1/9 1/8 1/5 ‘secprherly ae 
1019 Nov.15 1/11} 1/10} 1/8 Bender A : 42 
| f Re- @bourer’s 
1680-May 1; 2/0} 1/11} 1/9 ESE'O 
1980-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1921-May16 2/2 2/1 1/11 
1921-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 
1981-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept.1; 2/04 1/1l¢ 1/74 
19a2-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 Gite hee caveenten eine 
1982-April1) 1/10 1/9 1/6 ox Gold'storkee| | the 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 ae workman’s 
RTS SA TS Pe atmosphere class 
id Jasin ba 17 1/64 1/28 or from boate rate 
1924-Feb.1 1/8 17 iE 
1924-Aug.25 1/84 1/7t 1/3¢ | 
1924-Oct.25) 1/94 1/84 see 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


STEM. CLASS. Cost. Unit. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” As 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting me x2, 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium -. Paint .. ma ae 25 /0 Per gallon 
9” ” 
B Ballast .. -- Thames me -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. eS Pit és ee -- 10/0 12/9 delivered 
” me 
Ball valves -. Brass .. as --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick oe -. Broken ss Re 11 6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore a 4 3/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. -- Blue, wirecuts oi 145 /0 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, pressed sai. 2185/0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks as 3 203 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- Fixing, breeze as 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Filettons va as 53/3 London 
Ditto .. -- Rede .. ee Sar LOO 
Ditto -. .. Rubbers me -- 244/0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks... a rs 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. -. White.. = -- 100/0 F.O.R. London 
Sis eM ard ead nisi 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
retchers .. fondan 
Ditto .. is Ditto, headers 450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. we 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. cale Coke (ic: at s 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. re it Ts he 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. -- Of Bricks, blue Ss 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons —.. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, glazed ee 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. -. Keenes.. se =. 208: /0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Portland ee es 58 /0 deltverad 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. Pet SAY 
c¢) ree ees -- Nails .. a Bs 1/4 Per Ib 
tto .. -. Sheeting ae ce Pe 1 /o i Ditto 
Cocks es .- Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. Stop, brass,stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D_ Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings <3 ene 
Standard list... a 20% F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. SF Ditto es ay, i 10% Delivered 
Drains,iron . .. Pipes .. 253 -- 5/6 8/7 tr aciivers d 
Driers .. .. For paint Xe es 36/0 rer swt. 
E Ename! .. .. White, best .. ne 25/0 Ditto, per gallon 
Delivered, per 
F Felt ro -- Roofing rs pe 9/10 square 
Fireclay .. .. Stourbridge .. ode 2 Be Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. earn Deal) PsbS pi -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gas as .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —473% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto = — 474% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes,galvanised .. — 322% Ditto 
Glass cut tosizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Ditte .. ar Ditto Sditto .. 2/94 
Ditto .. ee, Ditto 5ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. ss Ditto 7ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto .. as Ditto 10ditto .. 4/3 
Ditto .. se Ditto. 25 ditto .. 3/11 
Ditto .. =} Ditto 100 ditto — 4/10 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. nA 4id at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. re Ditto 21 oz. . 6id depot 
Ditto .. = Ditto 26 oz. 8id. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ~ 74d. 
Ditto .. -. Wired,cast .. = 11d. 
Ditto .. -. Figured, rolled oe 83d. 
Ditto .. -. Flemish or Arctic .. 83d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in plain \ 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf... -- English = e 2/9 Per book 
Gold size - Best .. en a 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite . .. Ohippings .. .. 32/6 en aenilan 
Ditto A Ditto Fy = 26/0 Per ton 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLASS, Cosr. Unt. 
H_ ire oa -. Horse,cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. on vee! aug driver... 60/0 Ditto 
team roller .. ae; 
Ditto .. ~-‘[ Water cart and men.. f 1090/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. + Sacks .. we oe 3d. Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard list — 423% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto -2 — 428% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. — 263% Ditto 
inet caer = .. Steel; rolled .. --  260/0 Per ton delivercd 
itto .. -. Wood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto _. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x23" 3/0 Pel docna ae 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” .. 2/8 ver 
K_ Knotting.. ae 5 19/0 Per galion 
L_Lathing .. -- Metal .. a os 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Wood, sawn .. a 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead es -. Sheet .. oS os 50/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. a2 Pipe wes a ne! 51/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Soe BOllee es es a 54/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. White .. = Jeeebols Ditto 
Limes. -. Greystone .. = 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. .... Bluelias ... —_ gaaueebaue Ditto 
M Mahogany .. Honduras po ica 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. a earks Oi Hoy woe rk, Be Bar) 26 /0 Ditto 
id rod 12 oe ee 
‘eT square - 
Matching. . .. Deal,T.G.&B.  ..17/6 22/0 26 lof deliver 
N_ Nails a -- Brads, floor -. ay 22/9 
Ditto .. .. Cut clasp ae eh 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. {0 path? xe re 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. Wire, oval .. a 26 /0 
O Oak Ss -- American a a 14/0 
Ditto .. .- English Ss og 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -. European se oa 21/0 delivered : 
Ditto .. -. Japanese ee ; 20/0 
Oil zs .. Linseed, boiled is 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. 4 Ditto, raw .. EN 4/9 ditto 
Poy Paintr os -. Mixed .. He es 81/3 Per cwt. d/d 
Q” 
Partitions .. Breeze a 2 Sena pk: 
Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse .. a 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite =a A 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Slabs, ceiling .. = 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. Glazing na #3 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -- Gutters, 0.G. oa ps Ah Per yard 
Ditto... Pipes,round.. ..2 4° 3/9 9 7= 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
Ss Sand ae -. Ordinary oy aie 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed = a 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash ra -- Lines, flax .. -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -. Weights, iron ee 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, lead .. Re 40/0 Ditto 
Size ce <5, = Best 225: a6 ma 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates oe -- 20” x10", Welsh ee 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 14”x9", ditto.. nel 6710 Ditto 
Soil pipes -- L.C.C., iron, 4” == 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. -- Plumbers’ ee ui 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard list .-. —373% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto Ae ae Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditto 
Steel = -. Angles Ss os 14/6 Per cwt 
Ditto . -- Bolts .. os e 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Lae) OU Ce pe ee 13/0 Ditto 
gies roy -. Stanchions .. ges a7 le Ditto 
me Liss -- Bath .. aa = 
Ditto = .. Portland 7. .. = 5/Sg pe ee 
Ditto .. ea eres = Ss 6/3 
“Tey Lar = -- Stockholm .. ss 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak my ot MEDS st es eo os ‘10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -- Moulmein as on 14/0 cube d /d 
Terebine -. Bn se = ar jeu Per gallon 
Thimbles .. -. Brass, Plumbers’ - 2/0 3/8 Each | 
Tiles Se .. Plain, roofing 2. 1207/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6”x6*%, white glazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -. Deal, joinery .. = 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. os Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens ee We /6 oe Per 100 feet 
Traps ox Cast, lead, S. .. PRC yh 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. = Ditto, P. .. oe 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine ae 5/9 Per gallon 
} ” a 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’... .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
Ee 
” ” 12 a ‘ 
V Valves .. eee Ballons. a -- 4/6 6/8 12/0 Each ay 
Varnish .. -- Hard,o re es 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. .. Copal :.. J os 17/0 Ditto © 
Ditto .. - Flat . 5 Ss 16/0 Ditto 
wou Sole Se Be Ee Bey a oa 
W Whiting .. -- Giilders’ os & 3/0 Per cwt. — 
Wire Se Guards, galvd. ete 2 er Per foot super. 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Kach 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4  ~— Ditto oa 
Z__Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting es 40 /0 Per ewt. 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, perfora' eS 44. Per feot supst. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAMB? 


le that name be OLD DELABOLE, then there is much in it. To 
the Architect “ Old Delabole” signifies the best that can be obtained 


in slate. It conjures up visions of restful roofs of Cornwall—roofs which 
have withstood the test of time. 


OLD DELABOLE slates are famous for their durability and charm of 


colour. 


SPECIFY THEM BY THEIR NAME. 


Delaboles are Cornish slates, BUT all Cornish slates are not Delaboles, 


Colour photographs, particulars and prices will gladly be sent to 
Architects on application to the 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


SETCHELL © SONS, Ltd. 


26/27 FINSBURY COURT, EC.2 © 134 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER 


| Quarries worked continuously for 370 years. 


A little extra thought in the convenient arrange- 
ment of switch positions will effect a considerable 
saving in the electric light bill. A large amount of 
current is wasted by the light being left on un- 
necessarily, and an economical lighting bill de- 
pends upon switching “‘off” each light when not 
required. It may be laid down as a maxim that— 


You sheuld be able to pass rapidly 
through a house, switching “on” 
the lights before you, and switch- 
ing “off” behind you, without 
once having to grope in the dark. 


It is only by planning the installation along such 
lines that the full convenience of electric lighting 
is ensured, and that full economy is possible. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.” 


JA CRABTREE &COb? 
Pe gry posters: LINCOLN WORKS ane ses oy 
| ES WALSALL 382 


rg 
LONDON OFFICE & STORES =~ Whitcomb Sf W.C.2. 


¢ Phone 7424, Gerrard. “Grams'!—Kwickinake-Phone London. 
i bb 


“CRABTREE” i op 
Registered Trade Mark, 


SEAS 
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‘THE: ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
The Building Trade,” 1913. 


——————>__— 
FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :-— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AYLESBURY.—March 17.—For repairs, painting and 
decoration to the Council houses, Wendover. Messrs. Taylor 
& White, A.A.R.I.B.A., architects, 7, Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. 

BELFAST.—March 18.—For additions and structural altera- 
tions to Strand Public Elementary School, Belfast. Education 
Architect, College Square. Deposit £2 2s. 

BRAMLEY, LEEDS.—March 24.—For the various works 
(all or separate trades) in connection with erection of a public 
library in Hough Lane, Bramley. Messrs. Foggitt & Addison, 
architects, 84, Albion Street, Leeds. Deposit £1 Is. 

BROADSTAIRS.—March 23.—For 44 houses on land at 
St. Peter’s. Mr. T. Hurd, Surveyor to the Council, Pierremont 
Hall, Broadstairs. Deposit £2 2s. 

BUXTON.—March 18.—For all trades in erection of 25 
parlour-type houses and 14 non-parlour houses on Heath Grove 
estate, and 28 non-parlour-type houses in Cross Street, Fairfield, 
Buxton. Mr. F. Langley, Borough Engineer and Architect, 
Town Hall, Buxton. Deposit £4 4s. 

CHELMSFORD.—March 20.—For erection and completion 
of storekeeper’s office, stores and other works in Manor Road, 
Chelmsford. The Borough Engineer (Mr. E. J. Miles, A.M.I.C.E.), 
Municipal Offices, Rainsford House, Chelmsford. Deposit 
£1 (1s. 

CHESTER.—March 16.—For 98 houses in connection with 
the Heath Lane housing scheme. Mr. C. Greenwood, A.M.I.C.E., 
City Engineer and Surveyor. Deposit £2 2s. 

DUBLIN.—March 18.—For 300 houses, in lots of not less than, 
100 each. Plans, specification, forms of tender, and general. 
City Treasurer. Deposit £2. 

DUNSTON.—March 19.—For erection and completion 
(materials and labour) of 60 flats in 15 blocks of four each. 
Mr. T. Fenbow, Council Offices, Whickham. Deposit £3 3s. 

DUNTOCHER.—Houses—For the following works required 
in connection with the erection of 61 blocks, comprising 248 
houses, at Auchentoshan, Duntocher. Various trades. Send 
names to Mr. J. Weekes, architect, 88, College Street, Dumbarton. 

EAST HAGBOURNE, rerc.—April 1.—For erection of houses 
at the following places: East Hagbourne, 10 houses ; Cholsey, 
10 houses; and North Moreton, 6 houses. Messrs. J. G. T. 
West & Son, architects, The Knowl, Abingdon, Berks. 

EDLINGTON, near DONCASTER.—March 21.—For 44 
houses (type A, B and C) at Edlington, near Doncaster. Mr. W. 
R. Crabtree, M.Sc., A.M.I.C.E., Union Offices, Nether Hall, 
Doncaster. 

FARNWORTH.—March 16.—For 42 houses at Highfield, 


Farnworth. Mr. T. Stone, Town Hall, Farnworth. Deposit 
£2, 28: 

GLASGOW.—March 14.—For a child welfare clinic in. 
Hawthorn, Campbell and Carron Streets, Springburn. Various 


trades. 
Street. 

GLASGOW.—March 16.—For 308 houses in Springfield and 
Kinnear Roads. Various trades. Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, 
City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GRANGE MOOR.—March 16.—For 10 cottages off Liley 
Lane, near New Inn, Grange Moor. Send names and addresses 
to Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, architects, 11 Cloth Hall Street, 
Huddersfield. 


Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane 
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GREAT CROSBY, LANCS.—March 23.—For 20 houses off 
Endbutt Lane, Great Crosby. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Great 
Crosby, near Liverpool. Deposit £1 1s. 

GRIMSBY.—March 23.—For 35 non-parlour houses and 20. 
parlour type on the Nunsthorpe site. Mr. H. G. Whyatt, 
M.I.C.E., 170 Victoria Street, Grimsby. Deposit £2 2s. 

GUILDFORD.—March 18.—For erection of workshops, 
engine-sheds and other buildings at the Corporation Depot, 
Bedford Road, to be built in concrete blocks. Mr. W. G. Cross, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough surveyor, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 

HEMSWORTH.—March 18.—For 102 houses in the parish of 
Grimethorpe, together with the construction of roads and the 
sewers in connection therewith. Mr. W. T. Lynam, F-.S.1.. 
architect, Council Offices, Rotherham Road, Hemsworth, near 
Pontefract. Deposit £2 2s. 

HENLEY-ON-THAMES.—March 20.—For 38 non-parlour 
and 12 parlour-type houses on the borough housing site. Mr. A. 
McPherson, surveyor, Town Hall, Henley, Deposit £1 ls. 

HORSHAM.—March 23.—(a) For the whole scheme of 26 
houses, or alternatively (b) price per block for each type (four) 
on the Crawley Road site. Mr. C. G. Atkinson, Town Hall 
Chambers, Market Square, Horsham. Deposit £3. 

LANCHESTER.—March 18.—For A2 storey houses as 
follows: 12 (and alternatively 22) at Burnhope, 12 at Ebchester, 
and 10 at Langley Park. The Architect at the Clerk’s Offices. 
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LEEDS.—March 17.—For all or any of the various trades ~ 


required in the erection of proposed Cross Gates Council School, 
Education Offices (Architect’s Section), Calverley Street, 
Leeds. 

LITTLE HULTON, near BOLTON.—-March 20.—For 
erection of a new elementary school for 4388 scholars at Little 
Hulton, near Bolton. Mr. H. Littler, county architect, 16 
Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Deposit £2. 

LLANHARRAN.—March 24.—For 50 houses on the Council’s 
housing site at Llanharran, and also for roads and sewers in 
connection therewith. Mr. E. Loveluck, A.R.I.B.A., 12 Dun- 
raven Place, Bridgend. 

LONDON, S.W.—March 25.—For reconstruction of boiler- 
house and laundry at the South-Western Fever Hospital, 
Landor Road, Stockwell, S.W. Office of the Board, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C.4. Deposit £1. 

LOUDWATER, BUCKS.—March 23.—For erection of four 
flats. Messrs. A. and A. S. Vernon, architects, 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

MACCLESFIELD.—March 21.—For erection of new munie: pal 
offices on the old Roe Buck site, Union Gateway. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. Deposit £2 2s. 

MILTON REGIS.—March 28.—For erection of 12 houses on 
the London Road site (six parlour type and six non-parlour type). 
Mr. A. W. Callaway, Town Hall, Milton Regis. Deposit £1. 

MORPETH.—For alterations and additions to the Queen’s 


Head Hotel, Morpeth. Send names to the architect, Mr. C. F. 


Murphy, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Morpeth. 

MORTOMLEY, etc., YORKS.—March 26.—For erection of 
132 houses on various sites as follows :—Mortomley, 40 houses ; 
Ecclesfield, 20; Tankersley, 6; Stannington, 20 ; Loxley, 16; 
Oughtibridge, 20; and Grenoside, 10. Mr. F. Thurlby, 
engineer, Greno Buildings, Grenoside. Deposit £3 3s. 

NEATH.—March 21.—For 16 houses (type B, parlour), 
semi-detached blocks of two, in brickwork, under the Glyn Neath 
housing scheme, upon main road frontage at Maesmarchog, Glyn 
Neath. Mr. D. M. Davies, M.I.M. and Cy.E., ete., engineer and 


architect, Council Offices, Orchard Street, Neath. Deposit £2 2s. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—March 18.—For 535 houses: 
(435 concrete and 100 brick) on their Cowgate estate, Newcastle. 
Housing Architect, 18 Cloth Market, Newcastle. 
£2 2s., made payable to the City Treasurer. 

NEW MILLS.—For erection of 25 houses at High Hill, New 
Mills. Apply to Messrs. G. E. Garlick & Son, architects and 
surveyors, Royal Exchange Buildings, Buxton, and Arden 
Street, New Mills. Deposit £1 1s. 

NOTTINGHAM.—March 16.—For erection of branch library 
and reading room at Vernon Park, Old Basford. Messrs. Sutton 
& Son, architects, Albion Chambers, King Street. Deposit £2. 

OSWALDTWISTLE.—March 19.—For work required, re- 
extensions and alterations at No. 4 Branch, 38 New Lane. Mr. 
G. Riley, architect, etc., 24 Albert Street, Oswaldtwistle. 

PORTH.—For building a new hospital at Porth, including 
administrative, casualty, kitchen and ward blocks for ( 176 
beds), boiler-house and laundry at the Porth and District 
Hospital. Mr. J. B. Fletcher, architect, 21 Dumfries Place, 
Cardiff, or at the District Hospital, Porth. Deposit £5 5s. 

REIGATE.—March 18.—For erection of four pairs of parlour 
and four pairs of non-parlour houses in Allingham Road, South 
Park, Reigate. Mr. F. T. Clayton, borough surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, Reigate. ‘ 


A deposit of — 
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Inspect the Guildstone Mantel in 


| MEPOVELL’S HOUSE « 
IDEAL HOMES’ EXHIBITION 


GUILDSTONE MANTEL G.46 
GhAe Executed by 


ALLIED ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 


No. 4 Brook Street, St. Paul’s, Birmingham 


Telegrams : Beautify, Birmingham Telephone: Central 3706, Birmingham 


HEN a valve gives ere on the line— 
WV when it cannot be relied upon from day 
to day—when it shows the fickleness 
that makes the mechanic mad—there you have 
the valve temperamental. There never was a 
temperamental Jenkins Valve. Good metal, 
careful manufacture, rigid testing at our own 
works, these are things that make for Jenkins 
reliability and efficiency. Jenkins is the valve of 
character, so much so that its general behaviour 
is vouched for in the shape of a plain guarantee. 
_ Where there is a flow of steam, air or water, 
=f always put Jenkins in control. It means the end 
of valve troubles. 


72-Page Catalogue FREE. 


JENKINS BROS., LTD. (Dept. 25) 
6, GT. QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Fig. 300. Works—Montreal. Canada. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting, 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
will not tarnish, can be washed. 


Prices and Colour Card from 


“T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON : W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 1289 
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Willi 
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OACANDINAVIAN 


Polished & Fine Axed 


Quarry Owners. 
65Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 


Fireclay Works. 
Halifax Yorks. 


Whi dcdddddddds 
Yuli lldtl) 1 tiyy, 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, ‘rice List on Application. 


xclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : “‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


March 13, 1925 


PRICES. aa! 


[CopyrigHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1 000 upwards, and easy of access. « 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of in cee - From 
for duration of contract = BS 2 a £5 108. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. eS = 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto nA t% 
Allow for water, ditto. i = bal os £% 


Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area = a aS 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height As a 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act. 
1905—the greater of these alternatives as a fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. -- 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three fect ofa building es 7/6 
SE Re aE ee ae OI AS ES Ee a Pg 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the Pare of 
London, as Regulations F as say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . ae na, = ns say £1 
a es EE ree Ee ge ee 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. Se -- from £50 
ae SE SEN ST ad GS SNe eS eer ee Ee 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete : E = es 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete. es Ae As S 4/0 
Proper gantry complete : es 40/0 
Sleeper roadways 58 oe sis = = a5 8/0 
se a ee | iS REE gS A IY? Baie ve Fed 
Per Foot Cube 


¢th of the above 


Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 
waste in erection and removal .. ES a8 a S- 5/0 
REE ED SAE Tat Ae OR Oe EUAN CUR Be Sete, oh RS WN | 
Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small In considerable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork .. : 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exeteaiig 21 ft.. 3d. 
Adé@ for filling baskets with debris and jae same 

out to carts .. we Ra: 1}d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lgwered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 2td. 24d. 
Clean and stack old bricks es 55 ae ne 20/0 per thousand 


Hack off old plaster 


1/0 per sq. yd. 
EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


~——Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add if in 


o- o* - -- o- 


deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away ae = Ae 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. ea re = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ae % iS we 9 
p 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement and ballast .. me eee 
Concrete in foundations ae = =p 30/0 40/0 216 
Add if in ground floors .. ps a = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels aA ee, SP, 3/0 4/0 2/6 
a ee SE ES RE A ae OO ee = 
-—Earthenware—, a lTron——_-~+, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. 24 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
& xtra only for bends, each ee ae 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each te Ar 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each ea 5 woe 1/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


ater ee REE 9) sateey i weal NRE aa wh! ie WE 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


~——Per Rod Reduced—— -, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar em Ss 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
», cement mortar .. ce 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


Cee ne Sa SE eta Aw Mer ee ee Ds Se 
-—Per Foot Super.— 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement a a os 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte a, e a 9d. 1/0 


7~—Per Foot Super.——, 


Flemish English 
Facing! bond bond 
Allow-for ove 5s. additional cost of the pas bricks 
over the common brick basis 3 oe 4d. $d. plus 10% 


Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ness ae es ate 24d. 


Flat joint in cement (struck) and ane whiting ran RA = 1td. 
eee 


ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints nr 6/0 


Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price... s Bs -- td. plus 10% 


Double-tile sreasing and cement fillets and pointing to 9-in. wall 1/2 


Per Ft. Run 


oy o- 


PAVIOR. + 

Per Yard Super. od 

lin. l}in. 1}in. 2in. an 

Cement and sand .. = =a 8/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 -— 

Granolithic .. ae i Sp 4/9 5/8 6/4 =e 

Asphalte .. Be Ms 8/0 = — — - 

Tarmac 3a e e, Cg =— — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


——Per Foot Cube——, 
Templates Thresholds _ Silllg 
York stone and ail labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing : ne Ac a 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. ey aa ae, < 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. es 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. aS & a aS ake s 10/6 


a 


CARPENTER. 


Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. = ne BS 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Rt ss oA 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae ze es 2 2/0 
eS OE Eee 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square Hin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding a fx <a s See s10 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates ate ee BA Pe 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid be oe 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. : Ass Po --  1f0 
ee EEE eee 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. Rin. lin. 1jin. 
Deal plain-edged ilooring ... ae a iS 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. eo 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching he Ae -. 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 


— 


Sashes, per foot super. 1¢ in. 2in. 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in Squares os aA Paes WA IG] 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. ; 
pulley styles; 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/67 an 3/0 
——l]fin.—, —2in.—, 
2 4 4 6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded es 24d. 33d. 4d. 44d. 
Add for each side bead butt as 4d. 4d. 43d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1 Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. Mee 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. ee. ats as = 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. a Ae es Se es 9d. 


EEE ee 
-——Per Foot Cube—_, 


: Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail —. es 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped . ae fs ty -- 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ps 240/0 200/0 160/0 
l}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ee Be; ae 1/3 1/5 
te EE Eee 
3by 3 S8$by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run &y ns 5 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ee is <a 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal sheives cross-tongued os es 5 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area. 


ae 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16im 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed Ae -. 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 103d. 119d. 1/1§ 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 6$d. 9d. 113d. 1/0h 1/2 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed .— — 6$d. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/1} 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings aa foames in oxk or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-dbird for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot ohord line. 


Rakes 
mn 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


contracts illustratedabove, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


= co 7) 
ROOFED WITH i s @; 
PATENT VULCANITE ‘ > ee 
ROOFING 5 a 6 
: seas 

NE of the many Vulcanite 2 & 

> e 

> 3 

aa Oo 
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CHARLTON, 


The Silicate Paint Co. {é7 
HBHEREeHERHEHEEHEEBEHEEE BB 


DURESCO 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


DURESCO (‘ae PAINT 
| ae 


eee ieee 


Vulcanite Dampcourses 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 


REXILITE =—BUSonse 
RELIANCE ——BaiecodiSe"™ 
VULCANITE —iiiifcdene'"™ 


ermanent 


AZ 


as the Pyramids, 


A , 
SENTR ene ay pe eae * 
EES ER Nor NEG HFSS EN 


2 BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 px 


ANO AT 


BELFAST WIGAN AND GLASGOW 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—-, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 2 
Bead Rosine Girth Plugging toeach slate  . es ag = -- 80/0 72/0 ° 
(= ek Foot Run—————, Add for every tin. additional igs ce a ee me: 2/3 3/7 
Labour only to ee = = +4. 1d. +d. 24. Add for copper nails .. AF in ed ue abs 2/8 3/4 
—————Laborr and Screws only Fixing——§________, 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture—, —Casement— Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap, with copper nails 182/69 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches © Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails. - - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers Re 60/0 
a Se ER a Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course’ nailed 
with two galv. iron nails es me. & is As 70/0 
PLUMBER. Adda for vertical work 3 ri ee: Be = a ee: 2/6 
Per iba con goa Ca Add for circular on face in élevation i BF RA 2 Po 25% 
Snakes Flats ak a Gates ‘ Add for circular on plan, according to radius 385 es ee san 
Milled lead and laying .. x re 62/0 69/3 72/6 Aaa for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 68% 
——Per Foot Run———_—,, ——_———_ Each —__, Per Foot Run 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves oF pe és pa -- Equal 1 foot super. 
Nelling Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and apatviente oe “ah = .- Equal } foot super. 
2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling .. Pe = es as és He 2/0 
——————Per Foot Run——__———__, 
din. Hn. lin. i}in. lin. 2in. Shin. 4in. Fixing soakers a ee ee ne ag. Grae 
pat service ne a tM ae Ain i oe He —_ _ 
waste a ee Al 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8: 3/6 _ _ 
Land soll) oo ee mee re SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
eer a SS Se ———Per Cwt.—_—_. 
Each cx pie Above 
Egg Joints aw sal Ss 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. 2.2/6) 5 2/ON @ 8/0 3/8. S165 A/G 6/Ole 7/0 Rolled steel joists =. Ae és -- 5 BS 18/6 
Indiarubber joints orn ded S10 2 SIN ees Oompound girders oe e EP pe a es shy 21/6 
Stop ends .. os O08 0. FB aS + 20, ee ee Stanchions as _ a eect ey ie 208 23/6 
Bends e ei Rar ooo ee yes — 2/0 2/6 56/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns i ee im * mes 2: 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends A - os —_ 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ _ Li 
ght ae Heavy 
Single tacks as - “= lld. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/38 Steel roof trusses <e ey fe Ne .. 82/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks - a AZ TES eRe eta eo Ohimney bars... bs ie cs ts .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Bressiievese 2. = — —- — — 7/8 8/8 18/2 14/8 Tie rods andring bolts... .. .. ..  .. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps - = —— — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts .. Sf x x i, 45/0 = 40/0 35/0 
Boiler screws - -- 8/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — oo 3 Handrail and balusters . os ee -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. - -- 7/0 9/6 13/6 — = = = = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed ss es enee2i0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks Pa -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _ Foot B 
Ball cocks = -. 8/0 10/0 16/6 3 42/0: 92/6  — = — -——Per Foot Run 
Wire balloons ie aN ie alg His es — 1/8 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
a a : __ Pipes fixed with pipe nails eS a, oi a a birt 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run— Bends or shoes, each .. os SS s eS 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes... e 22 Be = ae pain’ 4in. Junctions, each .. oF ue es $a a Af 3/0 4/@ 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. ‘Ss Fe A = ee 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. oa ie en p> | 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends es = ag a -- each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles pos a), ne: gx - 41/9 2/6 3/l 
Bxtra forjunctions .. ea ee beg .- each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. ae se as Be oy -- 10d. 1/0 1fl 


IBIRICIKS 


WIRE CUT FACING ENGINEERING PAVING PRESSED 
IN ENGLISH. SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) Telegrams: ‘“‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON’ 
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of their appointed London Agents, 


MAW & CO., L1p., will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 


Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also he seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms | 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued,  . 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
——Per Foot Run ————— ——Per Yard Super.———_—_, 
is 7—-Gas— Steam Tubing——-———_, Washable Wash and Onee Twice - 

tin. fin. jin. fin. lin. Iljin. l}in. 2in, Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 

Tubes and all fittings fixed In common colours fog ah 0/33 0/5 0/9 o/2 
with clips complete «4. 10d, .10dd. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3 0/5} - 0/10 fees 0/2 

ne’ In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 


PLASTERER 


Narrow -——Per Foot Run——\ 
Per Widths Flush 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Statf 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, float andsetinlimeand hair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 


On Walls and Ceilings 


Do. do. Siripite.. SL /Oe ODE me O} 2) 0/3. BOA sae 0/8 
Do. do. Portland - 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/83 O/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s - 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/34 0/2 O79 
Sewn lathing = os Be ak 6 0/38 — — — re 
Metal lathing aS 2 2 -- 1/10 0/34 — — —_ _ 
Sereeding in Portland .. of - 2/1 0/44 — — = _ 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Moulding in plaster. . a% 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jd of 
Do. do Portland ee 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of 
Do. do. fibrous.. re 0/3 moulding moulding 
Partitions c—Per Yard Super.—— 
2in. 24in. 3in. 
Ooacrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 
GLAZING. 


-—Per Foot Super.—— 
Upto From25 From 50 
10ft. to s0ft. to 100ft. 

4/1} 4/7 


‘Ordinary plate glass glazed sc. &. es 5/0 


Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
Sheet Glass—, Figured fin. Cast Glass— 
loz. Ilb5oz Rolled Rolled ;,in. tin. 
0/84 0/64 0/114 0/84 0/10 


fin. Wired Metal bar 


Cast Glass Patent Glazing 
0/104 1/23 2/2 


——————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ——————<—, 


If on If on e~—If in Party Colours on——, If on 
Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
100% 300% 0/3 0/2 o/1 0/8 
PAINTING. 

Knot, Stop Beate Coate—. 
and Prime i 3 4 Stain Size Varnish pr 
Plain painting on sur- 
face in common 
colours, per yard 
super oe: - 0/8 0/83 1/5 2/1 2/84 0/6 O/2 O/f® 1 


Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 1/8 2/6 
Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 


2/6 0/8 O/8 O/l0 if 
8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
3/4 1/0 Of/4 1/8 1/8 


Do., on largedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 O/6 1/10 2/6 
On small pipes or nar- 

row bands, per foot 

rani =. an 0/0$ 0/0$ O/1 O/14 0/1% 0/0F 0/0% 0/08 Ofog 
On large pipes or do. do. 0/1 O/1 O/2 O/3 O/3% 0/02 0/08 0/13 Ofig 


Add to the above prices for the following 


r yard super 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched 


ork. In Paty Oaloute: Stippled. 
2a. 2d. 


20 per cent. 150 per cent. 
a Foot Super— 
Wax Fren 
Polishing ie Bos oe As 23 yes S 64. 1/0 
PAPERHANGER, 

r—Per Piece—, 

Hanging ag! Lining Pattern 
On walls aS AS mA ee ee Fa 1/5 2/2 
On stairs 5 =e a x ae Pe AS 1/10 2/9 
On ceilings Ss os ~ BS, ~ SS 1/7 2/6 


“HEMPSTEAD” HOLLOW 
PARTITION BLOCKS 
AND FLOOR BLOCKS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY of STOCK SIZES 
FLOOR BLOCKS to suit Patentee’s Requirements. 


Address Inquiries: 


The Hemel Hempstead Patent Brick Co. Ltd., 
326 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone : MUSEUM 4588, “ LUGGDOM,” LONDON. 


MOULDINGS 


Of Perfect Quality, if Higher in Price, Prove the 
Cheapest. They Save Labour and Avoid Waste. 


WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF BEST MOULD- 
INGS OUT OF RED DEAL, MAHOGANY, 
OR OTHER HARDWOODS. 


Cardall’s Timber & Joinery Co., Ltd. 
BRIDGE STREET WEST BIRMINGHAM 


No. : CENTRAL 774 
ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. ne 


Telegrams : 


KINGTON 


ASPHALTE 


CHIEF OFFICE 


32 VICTORIA STREET 
Telegrams : S.W. 1 


*Polonceau, Vic, London” 


Telephone : 
Victoria 5665. - 


"The Architect 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. 


Subscription £1 7s. 6d. per annum. 
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[he Architects Printers || Architectural Castings 
Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. |’ and Ironwork 
Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, Sends tnaiwiee te 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, NEWPORT, MON. 


and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 
Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
tBury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


That. Gutter is there to STAY! 


It’s set on Standard Facia Gutter 


Brackets — heavy gauge steel 
stamped one piece withouta rivet to 
rust or pull out. Shoddy brackets 
mean danger and damp walls. 

Supplied all usual sizes, Half-round, 


O.G., or Rafter patterns. 
heridan STANDARD 
FACIA 
19 lic ae GUTTER 
BRACKETS 
10. vanes AVENUE ae ke 
LONDON - ~ - - - E.C.4 list @.B. 87/2. 
ettering “Selephone: 


erything ©  — Holborn 2613 


| COATOSTO N E : Structural Engineers, BIRMINGHAM 


ectof Natural Stone. Wateroroof Any painter can use it 
: a London ; 40 Craven Street, W.C. 
PRICE LISTS, Erc., From THE MAKERS Manchester: 41 John Dalton Street. 
HE COAT.STONE DECORATION CGO. Colwyn Bay; Carlton Road. 
Little James St., Cray’s Inn &d., London, W. 4%. % 


Specialists in HEATING i 
all classes of buildings by 


HOT WATER 


: G.B.G. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd. 


e ‘‘Quorn”’ Boiler 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


TURAL BUILDERS 
44 LOUGHBOROUGH - 
plondon OF 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
‘Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BRABY’S 
GLASGOW WORKS 


BRABY'S HIGH-GRADE 
STEEL SHEETS AND 
PLATES (Black or Gal- 


vanis 


ed). 
STEEL “BUILDINGS AND 
CTU RES. 


STAIRS & FLOORING. 
STEEL TANKS, _ CIS- 
TERNS & BARROWS. 
STEEL GUTTERS,PIPES, 
RIDGES AND SHEET 
METAL WORK. 
RUSTLESS IRON PRO- 
CESS: WELDING: 
GALVANISING. 


F. BRABY & CO., Lid. 
Petershill Rd., Glasgow. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Pranco-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


Pam | ENCES 


Sree OF EVERY KIND 


Cleft- 
Chestnut Fencing is 
a 6the standard amongst 
County Engineers and 
y Surveyors, Architects 
and the leading Managers 
and Land Agents. 


*Darfen 


It comprises substantial 
seasoned pales bound 
together with English 
drawn and_ galvanized 
wire Made in many 
heights and several pat- 
y terns 
WRITE TOR ROOKLET 
ON FENCING (FREE) 


Darlington Fencing Co, ier 
41 Hopetoun House, 
Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 


) anaes NR) 


PATENT “Ts ROLLING 
yn! HM 
ie unt 1 i 


ve llega sheters 


is a term indicative 
of class, not quality 
but the word’ 

prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


——— 
Sole Manufacturers: ‘phone N° : Ricxmonn 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 
RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 
Branch Offices 3 
8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 2 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 
4) Se dace Street. a 


HEU TULL ELL Lo 


SUTIN ULU LLL a 


Tee DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


poe Greenwich, London, S. E.10. 
DELTA pee FOR ART METAL WORK. 


EXTRUDED BARS 
AND SECTIONS 
*OELTA BRAND,” in Brass. Bronze. Copper. &c. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLAss OF WOBKMBEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hovr. 


Datu or NOTES ASTU KATS Fain 
VaRiaATION | MBOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER "0 SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. 9d. 8d. Granite Mason, Add 
ee, ixing Mason, 1d. 
lo1é—July | 1/08 409. 9d. Spindle Machin’t| to 
Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1017-Apl. 28 if 1ld. 10d. ’ 
1917—Oct. ag i ‘at 1/08 114d. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 4d. 
1918—Jan.11/1 /84 +12} %|1 /OF+124%| 113+124% previous to to 
1618—July27}1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+124$%]1 /14+124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1919-Feb.15] 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1019-May 3/ 1/9 1/8 1/6 Leash topael ace 
1019 Nov.15 1/114 1/10} 1/8 Bender and : te 
Re- abourer’s 
1980-May 1 2 /0% 1/114 1/9 J mene 
1920-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1@21-May16 2/2 2/1 1/11 
1981-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 
19@1-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1021—Sept. 1 2/08 1/114 1/7 
192-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 1/7 RelieB ube Aen 
1028-A pril 1 1/10 1/9 1/6 1d 
1922-June 1; 1/8 1/7 1/8 or cold storage the 
ped eheston arent 
atmosphere Cc ‘8 
pose ale U7t 1/64 ana 1/28 or from boate rate 
1924-Feb 1} 1,8 1/7 1/3 
1924-Aug.25 1/8} 1/723 1/3} 
1924-Oct. 25 1/94 1/8} 1/43 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ITEM, CLABS. Cost. UNIT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” me 3/1 Per yard 
Asbeatos .. .. Sheeting re Re 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium 2.) DraAint. <2 ro ae 25/0 Per gallon 
9” ” 
B Ballast -. -- Thames cs -- 10/0 12 9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. RAT 53 \e ee Aue -- 10 9, 12 : delivered 
Ball valves ee DIASB: cs = --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick = .. Broken = == 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Hardcore a = 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts <a 1461/0 
Ditto .. ce Ditto, pressed a 186:/0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricke a -- 2038/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breee — 80/0 ¥.O.R. 
fAtto .. .. Flettons = m5 53 /3 London 
Ditto .. = Reds... ae. <a 1110/0 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers a4 5 244 /0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks.. ~ oA 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. -. White.. we -- 100/0 F.0.R. London 
Ditto ms." Laaie Wao eee \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto .. = Ditto, henders .. 450/0 London 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. & 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breeze .. -. Ooke .. be ae 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. EE OPany tes os as 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. .. Of Bricks, blue ae 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glaze = ioe Is to job. 
Oement .. -. Keenes.. a = 
Ditto 2 1. Bortland) gessmy,, 2) BOIONeE Sgn nee 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. pa 312 /0 
Copper .. -- Nails a 1/4 Per Ib. 
Ditto .. .- Sheeting a. — Pe rs = Ditto 
Cocks .. .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
Drains, stoneware Pipesand Fittings .. S 
D Standen atc. a — 20% F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. Se Ditto a ae He Delivered 
Drains, iron -. Pipes 2 - 5/6 8/7 {citailvasea 
Driers For paint ae 3 36/0 rel twt. 
E Ename} .. White, best .. ce 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt ..  .. Roofing Rat pt 9/10 Aamo. per 
Fireclay -. .. Stourbridge .. ey, 2 Be Ditto, per cwt. 
“looring .. .. Deal, P.E. sg -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. as Ditto, G. & T. .. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gas se .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —474% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto Me -—474% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —321k% Ditto 
Ghass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Ditte .. es Ditto 8ditto .. 2/9§ 
Ditto .. =e Ditto 5 ditto 3/6 
Ditto .. ee Ditto 7ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto .. a Ditto 1l10ditto .. 4/3 
Ditto .. = Ditto 25ditto 3/11 
Ditto .. ~ Ditto 100 ditto . 4/10 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -. Sheet, 15 oz. cs 4}d. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. oe Ditto 21 oz 61d. depot 
Ditto .. Hiss Nitto 26 oz. 83d. 
Ditto .. .. Rough cast }” es Thd. 
Ditto .. .. Wired, cast... fe; lla. 
Ditto .. .- Figured, rolled = ahd. 
Ditto .. .. Flemish or Arctic .. 84d. 
Mtto .. .. Lead lights in plain : > 10 
sheet squares < 
Gold leaf -. English Ss & 2/9 Per book 
Gold size - Best Pe Ps 12/6 Per gallon 
Granite Ohipoings 32/6 ere anes 
Ditto DA tie 26/0 Per ton 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued — 


ITEM. CLASS. Cosr. Unit. 
H_ Hire Ss -. Horse,cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Di eS Loery a driver ae 60/0 Ditto 
eam roller .. aS 
Ditto -. *-‘\ Water cart and men ot 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Sacks .. ee RS ; Each 
Hot water .. Tubes, Standard list — 424% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto 2 — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. — 264% Ditto 
J Joists .. -. Steel, rolled .. -- 260/0 Per ton delivered 
Ditto .. -- Wood, soft, 9” x3" .. 3/2 Per toot! 
Ditto .. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x2y” 3/0 TeNtrod aan 
Ditto -. .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” .. 2/8 ellvered 
K Knotting.. .. ne NaS ro 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. -- Metal .. =e pe 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Wood, sawn .. & 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead oe -- Sheet .. me a 49/6 Per cwt, 
Ditto .. Supine sas ‘as es fan BOLO Ditto 
Ditto .. Se SOLLGF ai, es = 53/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. we White ee we 58/3 Ditto 
Lime <<: - Greystone .. ie; 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias is aS 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany .. Honduras as 2. 19/0 - Ft. cube 
Ditto ..  (Oubales = Pe Pe 26 e Ditto 
Per square 
Matching.. .. Deal,T.G.&B.  ..17/6 22/0 26 lof oe 
N Nails = .. Brads, floor .. = 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp & re 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ee bathe Se S 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Wire,oval .. cl 26 /0 ; 
O Oak es - American =, Ker, 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English Poh 85 13/0 Per foot cubs 
Ditto .. -. European ret eS, 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese ie se 20/0 
Oil ae . Linseed, boiled es 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. ras Ditto, raw .. ee 4/9 ditto 
P Paint .. -. Mixed .. es Fe 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2” Be : 
Partitions -. Breeze = <a Lfk epee ae 
Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse .. = 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite S&S a 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling .. ced 2/8 Per yard 
Putty... -- Glazing a = 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -- Gutters, 0.G. we uP 2 yg Per yard 


Zine sis 5 (oi 


Ditto -. Pipes, round .. 

Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 

S Sand a5 -. Ordinary nee RE 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed fer as 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 

Sash BA -. ‘Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -. Weights, iron oe 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. es Ditto, lead .. es 40/0 Ditto 

Size a =. Beat cee ea 5/6 Per fkn. 

Slates .. -- 20”x10", Welsh eS 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 14” x9", ditto.. re) 167 /0 Ditto 4 

Soil pipes .. L.C.C., iron, 4” ss 5/24 Per yard £ 

Solder .. -.- Plumbers’ ee = 1/0 Per Ib. 

Steam .. -. Tubes, Standard list .. —37%% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto BA —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. —20% Ditte 

Steel ae -- Angles = Be 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. SE BOMal ees PS = 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Sts OG oc = pe 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Stanchions .. ea 17 i Ditto 

Stone ae -- Bath .. ee =e 3 
Ditto. 2 Portland 2 0 5/8) ee 
Ditto .. ork: ats oe 6/3 

To Tar a -. Stockholm .. & 1/0 Per gallon 

Teak a Wenge ee = as 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -. Moulmein aS oe 14/0 cube d/d 

Terebine =) cs ot eee gcastes sone we Per gallon 

Thimbles.. -- Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 

Tiles ~ .. Plain, roofing ie 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6", white giazed.. 12 /6 Per yard 

Timber .. .- Deal, joinery .. & 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. 3 Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens 3s W 2/6 ie Per 100 feet 

Traps .. Cast, lead, 8. -. - 8/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. = Ditto, P. .. oan 214 3/5 Ditto 

Turpentine pe 5/9 Per gallon 


—_—_— 


” ” ” 


a ie 1/6 2/3 Each 


U Unions .. -. Plumbers’ en 
EES 
+” ” 4% 
Vv Valves .. se) Balls os .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak es ee 15/0 Per g 
Ditto .. -. Copal be = 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. SEPARA G IL: Ba ask ee 16/0 Ditto 
So SE ee ee ee 
W Whiting . .. Gilders’ ee Xs 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire~ .. .. Guards, galvd. cs Pe ae Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. = Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
DL ee SN 2 eee 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting i es 40/0 Per ewt. 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, perfora ea 4a. Per feot super. 


(IIIT 
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“CRABTREE” 


Repistered Trade Mark, 


The outstanding advantage of an electric 
installation is convenience, and con- 
venience should be the primary factor in 
determining where every switch is fixed. 


Every installation has one or two lights which will 
be left burning unnecessarily unless they can be con- 
veniently switched ‘‘on”’ and “‘off.”” Each light so 
left burning overnight will easily waste ten shillings- 
worth of current during the winter (60 watt lamp, at 
5d. per unit, two hours each night). 


This is well known, and is overcome in many instances 
by the control of the lights at two positions (as, for 
example, in halls, staircases and passages). We show 
here a typical example of a hall light controlled from 
the outer door and the kitchen entrance; as a matter 
of fact, the provision of a switch at the outer door is 
frequently overlooked, and yet its convenience is 
beyond question. 


‘Craftsmen in Switches.” 


ce 


Ses 

JA CRABTREE & Cob? 
toa patesronsigee rare LINCOLN WORKS — - 
A 4 he - rams 
| 8 WALSALL SEE 
LONDON OFFICE.& STORES — Whitcomb Sf W.C.2. 
Phone = 7424, Gerrard. “Grains'—Kwickinake-Phone Lonaee 
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: = 
WARMING = 

and Domestic Hot Water Supply aa 
The Ideal Indirect Cylinder enables the hot = 

water supply to be combined with radiator heating = 
from the same boiler. This arrangement also = 
prevents the deposit of lime in boiler and pipes, a = 
condition common to the “‘direct’’ method. = 
The water withdrawn for domestic use does not pass through the boiler at all, but is = 

heated indirectly by means of the annular heater fitted in the cylinder and connected to the = 
radiator system. For soft water districts the Ideal Indirect Cylinders are made of copper. = 
Write for ‘particulars = 

IDEAL x [DEAL : 

3 RapIATORS “* Mt BOILERS = 

For Heating and Hot Water Supply = 

NATIONAL RADIATOR (OMPANY = 

LIMITED. = 

Offices, Showrooms & Works : HULL, Yorks. | London Showrooms ;: 439 & 441 Oxford Street, Wl. = 
Telephone: Central 4220. Telegrams: "* Radiators, Hull.” Telephone: Mayfair 4360 (5 lines). Telegrams: **Idealrad, London.”’ = 
MMMM TOUT 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :-— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


EE 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BELFAST.—March 24.—For erection and completion of a 
nurses’ home at the Fever Hospital and extension to the Maternity 


Hospital at the Belfast Infirmary. Mrs. M’Carthy and 
Lilburn, quantity surveyors, Scottish Provident Buildings, 
Belfast. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—March 31.—For the work of erecting 
an annexe (ground floor only) to C block at the Bethnal Green 
Hospital, Cambridge Road, Cambridge Heath, E.2. Deposit 
of £1. Mr. C. F. Jones, clerk, Guardians’ Administrative 
Offices, Bishop’s Road, E.2. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—April 1.—For erection of a block of 
dwellings on the Collingwood estate, Bethnal Green. Deposit 
£2. The County Hall (Room No. 3). 

BYFLEET.—March 30.—For erection of 12 artisans’ dwellings 
in the parish of Byfleet. Mr. N. 8S. Brettell, 80 Guildford 
Street, Chertsey. Deposit £2. 

CREED.—March 31.—For erection of a new house and farm 
buildings at Tregonjohn Farm, Creed. The County Land 
Agent, County Hall, Truro. Deposit £1 1s. 

DALKEITH.—April 2.—For the works in connection with 
proposed extensions to the Dalkeith High School: various 
trades. The County Education Office, 9, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

DUNFERMLINE.—March 30.—For 36 houses at Forth 
Street (12 flatted houses) ; Pittencrieff Street (16 flatted houses) ; 
and Wilson Street, Townhill (eight flatted houses): various 
trades. Mr. J. G. Hardie, measurer, 13 New Row, Dunfermline. 

ERITH.—March 31.—For 100 houses on the Lesney Farm 
site, consisting of 18 blocks of four and 14 pairs, including 
drainage, pavings, and fencings complete. Mr. H. Hind, 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £2. 

FALMOUTH.—March 30.—For the building of a parish 
hall and institute at Church Corner, Falmouth. Mr. C. R. 
Corfield, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23 Church Street, Falmouth. 

FOLKESTONE.—March 24.—For a band pavilion in Marine 
Gardens, Folkestone. Mr. A. E. Nichols, M.I.C.E., borough 
engineer, 11 Church Street, Folkestone. £4 4s. 

GLASGOW.—March 26.—For various trades in connection 
with the proposed erection of 234 houses in Summerton Road. 
Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

GRAVESEND.—March 30.—For erection of 26 brick-built 
houses of the non-parlour type on the King’s Farm estate, 
Mr. T. H. Dunch, architect, 27 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.4. Deposit £2 2s. 

GWAUNCAEGURWEN.—April 1.—For the erection and 
completion of 24 houses at Cresent Road, Gwauncaegurwen, 
and for the construction of roads and sewers relative thereto. 
Mr. E. D. Jones, M.S.A., architect, Council Offices, Pontardawe. 
Deposit £3. 

HAMILTON.—March 23.—For erection of war memorial in 
the public park, Hamilton. Apply to Mr. P. M. Kirkpatrick, 
town clerk, Town House, Hamilton. 

HASLINGDEN.—March 25.—For erection of 12 additional 
houses on the Rising Bridge site. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, architect, 
St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. Deposit £2 2s. 

HOVE.—March 26.—For erecting 22 small houses in Portland 
Road and 70 at the housing estate in Old Shoreham Road. 
The Borough Surveyor’s Office. Deposit £1 1s. i 
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HUDDERSFIELD.—March 26.—For the erection of two 
shelters at Lindley and Birchencliffe recreation grounds. The 
Borough Architect, 26 Ramsden Street, Huddersfield. 


HUNSLET.—Whole trade tenders for extension of garage, 


Sayner Road, Hupslet. 

Street, Leeds. 
ILFORD.—March 24.—For the construction of a timber 

bowls and tennis pavilion in Valentines Park, Ilford. Mr. H. 


Mr. W. P. Peters, architect, 89 Albion 


Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


Deposit £2 2s. 
KEITH.—For various trades for a new bank and law offices, 


nh) ee 


Keith. Messrs. G. Sutherland and C. George, architects, Aber- — 


deen. 


KENSINGTON.—March: 31.—The Commissioners of HLM. 
Works, etc., invite tenders for the completion (second section) 
of the New Science Museum, South Kensington, 8.W. The 


Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. 


LEE.—March 31.—For alterations, renovations and repairs — 


at Grove Park Institution, Lee, S.E.12._ Mr. T. Cooper, M.I.C.E., 


engineer-in-chief, Sheffield Street, W.C.2, and also at the Grove * 


Park Institution. Deposit £5. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—March 31.—For erection upon 


a portion of the Pendower housing estate of 70 houses, consisting 


of 20 five-roomed and 50 four-roomed self-contained houses. 


Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, 54 Grey Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Deposit £2. 

PRESTWICH, LANCS.—March 25.—For the construction of 
12 B, 12 A and 21 A2 type houses on the Ostrich Lane East site. 
Mr. M. A. Piercy, M.S.A., architect and surveyor to the Council, 
on payment of £2 2s. 

PUTNEY.—March 30.—For erection of the County Secondary 
School. The Architect to the Council, The County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, on payment to the cashier of the Council 
of a deposit of £2 2s. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR.—For new Catholic schools at Seaham 
Harbour and Birtley. Messrs. Stienlet and Maxwell, architects, 
14 Saville Row, Newcastle. Deposit £2 2s. 

SHOEBURYNESS.—March 30.—For the construction and 
erection of a bandstand on the Common at Shoeburyness. 
The Surveyor, High Street, Shoeburyness. 

SHOTLEY BRIDGE, ETC.—March 30.—For erection of 
type A two-storied houses as follows: 20 at The Slonks, Shotley 
Bridge and 30 at Highgate, Blackhill. The Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Blackhill. Deposit £1 1s. 

SPALDING.—April 1.—For erection of 19 pairs of houses on 
the Love Lane site. Mr. W. St. Leger Crowley, A.R.I.B.A., 
P.A.S.L., architect and surveyor, 32 Hall Place, Spalding. 

STEEPLE, ESSEX.—March 31.—For erection of six work- 
men’s dwellings, in pairs, at Steeple. Mr. W. Almond, surveyor, 
6 Market Hill, Maldon, Essex. 

SUNBURY-ON-THAMES.—March 26.—For the erection of 
42 houses in Cavendish Road, near Vicarage Road, Sunbury 
Common. The Council Offices, Green Street, Sunbury. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—For erection of 86 three- 
roomed houses and 92 four-roomed houses at the Red Machine 
Farm estate. The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

SURBITON.—March 26.—For erection of a pavilion in Alex- 
andra recreation ground, Surbiton. The Surveyor’s Department, 
Council Offices, Surbiton. Deposit £2 2s. 

TOWYN.—For building additions to the Towyn County 
School. Mr. A. M. Howard-Jones, architect, L.R.1.B.A., 
chartered architect, Plas Ynys, Borth, 8.0. 

TROWBRIDGE.—March 30.—The Trowbridge Urban Dis- 
trict Council invites alternative tenders for erection of 20 houses 
in two blocks of four and six pairs in concrete and brock on the 
Charlotte Street site. Mr. G. W. J. Clark, Town Hall, Trow- 
bridge. 

TROWBRIDGE.—March 25 - April 15.—For erection of a 
proposed new police station and married quarters at Trowbridge. 
Mr. T. Walker, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, Trowbridge. 
Deposit of £2 2s with names. 

WAKEFIELD.—March 28.—For the whole of the work in 
connection with erection of a new bandstand in the Clarence 
Park. The City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Wakefield. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—March 30.—For alterations and additions 
to the Walthamstow Conservative Club. Mr. J. E. Sterrett, 
architect, A.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Evans and Sterrett, 401 Strand, 
W.C.2. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.—March 24.—For erection of 14 
non-parlour houses in seven semi-dettached pairs on a site in 
Selwyn Road, Walton-on-Thames. The Surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hersham Road, Walton-on-Thames. Deposit £2 2s. 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


HY-RIB has made its way by the way it’s made. 
NOTE THE DESIGN OF THE MESH AS A KEY FOR CEMENT PLASTER. 
The lath surface between the rigid ribs is expanded in such a 
manner as to provide a perfect surface for the application of 


concrete or plaster in any form. Consequently a good job is 
obtained and a saving in labour and material effected. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 
REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


| | | 
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SSC EEE EE 
| HoH . a Poo |_| 
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For medium-sized Houses there is REE ‘ HH rig ee 
nothing to equal the No. 7 or No. 2 ce emomae For all kinds oem Bae 
SOMES : ie i ioe PS eh 
: Dien resat| OF reps tetera] 
| HEE) SECTIONAL [i+4# 
| 2 eu seeece PEELE 
et «© PAPERS, = HEE 
The “Glow-Worm” is the only EEE 9 PES 
‘Boiler of its type which combines a LI : E eee 
really efficient Hot Plate with an Hee -| DAILY ) Cw RVE oo Fe Ba 
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ample Hot Water supply sufficient FECL WEEKLY Saeeee eee 
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No. 1 ‘ GLOW-WORM ” co FEEEeoee 
! 2 etal Seow 
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March 20, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CoPpYRIGHT.] 


' These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of contract, | From 
for duration of contract .. Ae aH a --J £5108. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. xe Bs 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto Be 4. Py vy t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. Pe oa ba ays ae se #% 


Allow for District Surveyor s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two atoreys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area aie ae oe 3'9 
Add for every aduitional storey in height es ~ ar 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ¢th of the above 


1905—the greater of these alternatives fees or £1 ls. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. Bn ae os a 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building ua 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 


London, as Regulations ae é say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils .. say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c, from £50 


PORES A SA EAT OS er Se ee ae aS & abe Vay a eS 
Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete a at a ate ae oe 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete .. = AS se 4/0 
Proper gautry complete ob os id ate 40/0 
Bieeper roadways ee ie oa ay Ae a ie 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. we <a te as 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 


In small Inconsiderable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork oh bs a 6d. 2d. 
4 dd, \f in very smal) quantities not exceeding 21 ft... 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 

out to carts .. ag ae ENS 2G Pino! Cs i}d, 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 2d. 24d. 


Clean and atack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


m——Per Yard Cube———_, 
5ft. 65ft.tolOft. Add if tn 
deep deep trench 
Sxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. ie oie rhe aE 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. oe ae 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring Ne 4 1:0 re +f 
Pa ays toi 1 to6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
v4 er oe oe oe ' 
Ooacsett tetondantiones : 3 30/0 Aue 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. oa ss sla 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ate at ¢ 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—Earthenware— -—— Iron——_, 
4 in. 6 in. 4 in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. Be 1/8 2.6 2/7 3/11 
€ xtra only for bends, each <s a 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Be ne 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and ‘t 
iron grating, each 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


wat ELE RS 2 Se ie Pa See oe ee 
BRICKWORK ‘Exclusive of Pointing). 


o—— Per Rod Reduced—— -—, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar a a 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
PF »,» cement mortar .. 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


-—VPer Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement oa Sit 10d. 1/3 
t-in. asphalte oe ate ose ae ae ei 9d. 1/0 


-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ar a8 oe $d. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weathor joint in cement < Me ae es 6h 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting a Ra 1}d. 


SS eee a ee 


ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half vrick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 


Add Mf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints oe ee a 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. e a 


Double-tile srexsin# and cement fillets and Pointing to 9-in. wall 1/2 


< -- td. plus 10% 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. > 
lin. l}in. - lin. 2in. Sina 
Cement and sand .. ae, Smee Hat 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. ae; AS ay aera 2, 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte SA re = oe OO — = = = 
Tarmac fe 2% fe oS _— — 48 6/6 
ee ee SE EEE EEE eee 
MASON. 


~——Per Foot Cube——_, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing OC ics As 12/6 16/6 22/6. 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. eis ne ae res 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. dis 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. Re Re <8 Es 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. a Na eahee 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. & BS a 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ee 36 Rb és 2/0 
—_——— TTL 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 


a 


At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding Ps rey ra ae «« 81/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates ee LOlG 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. “os are var 
eee 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. Hin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged \looring .. a oo 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. eo 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Dea] matching ae a Pate 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares 5 = 1/10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
— ltin.——{ ——2in.——_, 
2 4 4 6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors... 2/0 2/3 26 2/8 
Add for each side moulded me 24a. 34d. dd. 43d. 
Add for each side bead butt 3 4d. 4d. 44d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


—— 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. ae 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. 46 a3 BG ae 2,0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. a oi AB 5 By 9d. 
Ty Per Foot Cube—— 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. ret 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped . Ac a os -. 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. 240,0 200/0 160/0 
l}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each 5a £5 on 1/3 1/5 
3 by 3. 384 by 34 4by 4 
Deal newels, per foot run ae LS ae 1? 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. l}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ae é os 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Ideal sheives cross-tongued ots eo Ss 1/2 1/4 1/6 


Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 


Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 

Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 

Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing 


Sectional Area 


Sore 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in, Qin. 12in. 14in. 16im 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed Re -. 2d. 3d. 4$d. 53d. 8d. 10}d. lldd. 1/1t 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded ., 23d. 3}d. 5d. 64d. 9@. 113d. 1/Of 1/2 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed ae ae a 6id. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/1} 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-<hird far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot ahora Jine. 
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The whole of the Steel Shelving 
for the above installation was 
‘knocked down” and packed for 

shipment and erected on the site 
by unskilled labour. We are always pleased to co-operate with Architects and to 
submit plans for complete equipment in any town or country. 


Let us send you illustrations of recent installations we have completed. 
WRITE FOR S.B. LISTS 
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Telephone No.: Greenwich 20 (8 lines). Telegraphic Address: Ps Cheaper-Char, London.” 
STEEL SHELVING CUPBOARDS. FILING CABINETS. STEEL RACKS. STORAGE BINS. LOCKERS. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—-, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or OOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid toa tin. ne with two nau nails 
Bead Noe Girth Plugging to each slate ee -- 80/0 72/0 
(Sa en Oe Be Add for every }in. additional lap es i 3 ; 2/3 3/7 
Labour only to —.. = = ad. 1d. $d. 2d. Add for copper nails .. 33 ae x7 B: Si 2/8 3/4 
———_—————_Labour and Screws only Fixing ; ’ 
Barrel Flush’ Sash —Locksand Furniture, —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laidtoa 3in. lap, withcopper nails 182/@ 
Boits Bolte Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails - - - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers Pe 60/0 
TTD to a gs DTA tn EE ORS Omagh | RM red Gok Cine ase gaMconere nue Nene 1 ore fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails AS ae es ay 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work : a ae ee nes a 2/6 
aes Ler he reaeettam Se8 Add for circular on face in elevation eA zs ee AS 25%. 
daukeet Flate ea eee ; Add for circular on plan, according to radius oes ae 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. a Be 62/0 69/3 72/6 Ada for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 669% 
-———Per Foot Run————_,, ——_———— Each Per Foot Run 
Nelbae Soldered Welted §Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—EHaves Ee oe bx .. Equal 1 foot super. 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and ahurmienie ae ues eS .. Equal } foot super. 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling #200... . ky. rr 2/0 
—_—————Per Foot Run ——— 
yin. Hn. lin. din, 1pin. 2in S8gin. 4in Fixing soakers -- 7d. per dozen 
peer service oa NLS 2/3 2/10 3/8 4/0 Ba —_ —_ Ss 
d waste ms ey ea 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/84 3/6 — —_ 
Vand gold cc oo) op ete ene es ae a ar SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
— eee — ———Per Cwt.—— 
—_——_—_—_——Each —— Upto Above 
Egg Joints He wee aie 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 39 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. =: 2/602 2/9'= 281)” 1-8/8: (OSi6u.) 4) 0menO 00710 Rolled steel joists = + =e “7p 8/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints Siar oe es os 3/0 38/0 Zs = = Compound girdera z 2 19/6 21/6 
Mopends.. 6 es NSO TODO ee elie ye. eee Stanchions co Pate -- —- 21/6 28/6 
Bends as a8 ee ge Bed on eae 2/0 26 566 6/8 Oast-iron columns a Hs ‘ ce 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends — — _ 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _— 
ia oe F Light Medium A 
Single tacks -- ona oe DAA EAB ae Orie S Steel roof trusses a 4 e. -- 82/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks a .- _ 1/2 1/3 1/4 18 Bui7, 3/1 Ohimney bars » ap 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brasselieves =... SR OS, Se ao Na ee a ne a Tie rods and ring bolts .. Ns i . 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps -~ = = = = 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolte and nuts rs é .. 45/0 40/0 36/0 
Boiler screws - -- 3/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 mF = oe, Handrail and balusters .. a .. 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. .- 2 4/0) 9/6 18/6 5 = = = = a Steel reinforcing bars bent and @xed Se 22/0 21/6 21/6 
Stop cocks ae Sayek 12/3 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/0 _— _ — 
Ball cocks Sus -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 —_ — ——Per Foot Run——, 
Wire balloons (a ih. as bd h a Sie Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
es #4 : 5 Pipes fixed with pipe nails = ras = eh ge 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... as si - wen aL /6 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes .. “ a 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. poet = oe ee PSone 4) 3/0 4/@ 
Soil, vent, waste and anti- -syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. Gin. 
caulked joints .. De Ss 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets = Ks aa eres bi} 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends ae oe ee rae each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles éy ae ay my pee ae) 2/6 s/fl 
Bxtra forjunctions .. each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. we =e aS oy Fe, es 10d. 1/0 1/1 
SOSSSOSSHSSHEHHHSESHHSESEEHSEEHHOHEESSOOHHSEOHSSHSOSEHESESEEOEOHOESESEEEE HIANHUIHIHT HHMI ill l| iil IANHNTT} III | | | | | | IIh 


Plan designing calls 
for a special pencil 


The most careful specifications you make are 
not more studiously adhered to than the standard 
set for ‘‘Eldorado”’ leads. Every lead is true to 
grade in each of its 17 degrees. It is smooth 


to the touch, free from gritty particles and will 
stand considerable pressure without snapping or 
crumbling at the point. 


Nos. B, 2B, HB, F, H, and 2H are specially 


recommended for architectural requirements. 


POSSHSSSHSSHSHHSHSHSHSSSHSSHSHHSHHGHOOSHSSSSSHHSHHSTHOSHSOHSSHSHHSSSHSHHTHRHSHEHHHOTBSO8 SEE 


In 17 Leads and Copying—one for every need or preference. 
4d. each, 3/6 per dozen, 36/— per gross. Of Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, etc. 


Use also DIXON’S “BEST”? COLORED PENCILS 


In 24 colours, each pencil in the same colour as its lead. 
6d each, 4/6 per doz., 48/— per gross. 


Interesting Booklet from 


L. G, Sloan, Ltd., Che Ben Corer Kingsway, London,W .C.2 


SCHSSSHSHSHSSSSSHSHSHSHSHHSSHSHHOSHHSSHEHSHSHHOHSSEHSSHSHHESEEHRHEEEHEEEE 


Give your clients 
better service 


HE. service yeu 
render your clients 
does not end with 
the completion of a 
contract. A new building, if 
made of Iron or Steel, will 
soon show signs of deteriora- 
tion through corrosion and 
rust unless protected with an 
efficient anti-corrosivesolution 
at theoutset. In thisconnec- 
tion you will give your 
clients better service if you 


Specify 


“BITUMASTIC,. 


The “World's Record” Anti-Corrosive 


Its extensive 
renders 
anti-corrosive in existence. 


covering capacity 
it the most economical 


Write 


for full particulars and prices. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. Head Office 
5, St. Nicholas Buildings, NEWCASTLE-on-T YNE 


Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, London 


Branches: 


bd 
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BAG: 


BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: : ' Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 


Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
ee CO) laa 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


vA| 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued., 


[COPYRIGHT.] a 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
——Per Foot Run oF — —Per Yard Super. —~\ | 
-—Gas— Steam Tubing—-———__ Washable Washand  Onee Twice 
tin. jin. jin. fin. lin. lin. 1l}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed ; In common colours ae = 0 3} 0/5 0/9 oz 
wth clips complete -. 10d. 10¢d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/6 3/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0'34 0/5} 0/10 0/2 
PUPAE MRD Ald Batt Sept LPR on Danes eS TOPS ER Se 8 Pi ae Oi i) A a (np scarlet, {vy green, or similar .. 9 34 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-—————————Add per Yard Super. for the following +, | 
fon If on -——lIf in Party Colours on——X If on I 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow ; 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widthe i 
On Walls and Ueilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0'3 | 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Statf it 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead a 
Render, floatandsetinlimeand hair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/38 O/1% 0/8 5 
Do. do. Siripite.. .. 2/9 0/5§ 0/2 0/38 O/14 0/8 PAINTING. | 
Do. do. Portland Sar ohe 0/7 0/24 0/33 0/2 0/9 hi 
ve: do. (Keo pa RIO BIS ie O18 OISa Oe sudErime {2° 3 4 Btalo Stee Varnish Gna 
Sawolathing  .. As ce - 15 of — — —_— = Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing ee es ae -- 1/10 0/3} — —_— _ —_ face in oe 
8 ding in Portl aoe a, 2 ah ys Ze = — colours, per yar 
SOR No aae Late supers. =e. 0/8 (0/8 1/5 2/1 2/8 0/6 0/2 Of9 190 


— Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 if i 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/5 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends i 

Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/3 1/8 

Woulding in plaster... 3 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jrd of Do., on largedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 i 
Do. do Portland oa 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or natr- l 
Do. do. fibrous... hs 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot : 
run .. = -- 0/0$ 0/0} 0/1 0/1$ 0/1% 0/0} 0/04 O/0§ 0/0} 

Partitions serene ds aa sad Sp aeS On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/3$ 0/08 0/0 O/1k Og 
Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— i 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Stippled. #{ 

oe _ 20 per cent, 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 1 
ci SS ee 

GLAZING. i 


-—Per Foot Super.—— Wax French 


Upto From25 From 50 _ Polishing = aS Cy a Sr = ; 4; : 

10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 24 ee 

Ordinary plate glass glazed ss... ts es -- «4/14 4/7 5/04 7% a] 

# ; Sa ee SPIES UE RES ae ST EP eS EE PAPERHANGER, ii 

-—Per Pieco—. i 

Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only fing Pattern 
Sheet Glass—, Figured fin. Cast Glass—, }in. Wired Metal bar On walls sf ie Rs pe: es eat as 1/5 2/2 
Alon. 1602. Rolled Rolled in. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs te at S ad ss a es 1/10 2/9 
0/8t 0/6 O/113  0/8% 0/10 0/10} 1/24 2/2 Onceilings .. ml so tee “a S RO es yk 2/6 


EASTWoOoDsS “SIKA” | 
A. LIQUID WATERPROOGBES 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. | 


The setting time can be regulated. | 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 Lambeth, S.E.1 
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BRONZEWORK 


ee OME elas HeeGe bee R AGT] 


ie AORINIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUIs 


pve wh |S FLOUSE, sh© CHR Ss TER 
fee wee ge OPN’ DI OrNi toa . b. 


Gelephone - - - - - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


4 


He.«C Modern Glasshouses 


WROUGHT STEEL replete age the ede peprorerents 
in construction, ventilation, heating, &c. 
VENTILATORS Soe a 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. 


EARS of experience in the manufacture of Ventila- 
tors made from Wrought Steel have resulted in many 
and important improvements being effected, chief of 
which is increased capacity for the free transmission of air, ESTIMATES FREE 
We have reduced the area of fretwork obstruction and 
thereby largely increased the size of openings in our 
Ventilator faces, with added strength. 
The air capacity of H. & C. faces will be supplied on 
request, together with sizes of Ventilators stocked. Made 
_ of heavy gauge steel to ensure rigidity and durability, 
Of all Ironmongers and Builders’ Merchants. 


Wm. E. PECK & CoO. of London Inc., 
31, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 


Special Catalogue, with numerous designs, 
on application. 


RTICULTURAL BUILDERS & HEATING ENGINEERS 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOUR. 


J 


March 20, 1925 


Prices of Building Material in London= Const 


Dara or NOTES AS TO KATE PAID 
VARIATION | MpogANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER | TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}a. 9d. 8d, Granite Mason, Add 
Fixing Mason 1d. 
1916—July 1/04 10d. 9d. Spindle Machin’t to 
Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. 2 1/fl 11d. 10d. 
1917—Oct. 1/8 1/08 1144. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d 
1918—Jan.11/1 /844+12$%/1 /08-+124%| 1184+123% previous to to 
1918-—July27\1 /5 +124%|1 /24+124%|1 /14+124%) ( 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
| only Rate 
pas S| 
1016—Feb.15, 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1919-May 3} 1/9 1/8 Pike ca askcnieey aed 
1019 Nov.15| 1/113 1/10 1/8 | Ben der and : Ke 
| |] qe A 
1980-May 1] 2/04 1/114 1/9 i} xer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1980-May20| 2/4 2/8 Pa) oe aton Cente ns Bae 
1981-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 HY 4) 
1@f1-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 | 
1981-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1021—Sept. 1 2 /O% 1/114 1/7} | 
19a2-Feb. 11 2/0 1/11 1/7 | pee oregano Ae 
1923-April1 1/10 1/9 1/5 EN atenldiaton th 
1929-June 1) 1/8 1/7 7; go ey 
or artificial workman’s 
i atmosphere class 
1988—-May26 1/7 1/6 vin 1/28 _ || or trom boate rate 
1924-Feb.1| 1/8 1/7 1/8. 4 
1924-Aug.25 1/8} 1/7} St | 
“ 1924-Oct. 25! 1/9} 1/84 1/44 | 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 
Prices of Building Material in London. 
ITEM. CLASS. Cost, UNIT. 
A. Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2 2 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting net a 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto. .. -. Ditto, sy ea 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium «o- Paint... LS 25 /0 Per gallon 
ee, ag 9” 3” 
B Ballast .. .- Thames as -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. it ee Pe es, 10/0. 412:/9 delivered 
- nye 
Ball valves os )- Breas =: oo --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick an -- Broken oe, = 11 '6 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Hardcore =f eS 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts -- 1465/0 
Ditto .. se Ditto, preased = 185 /0 
Ditto .. -. Firebricks Es -- 203/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breee a 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Flettons ks es 53/3 London 
Ditto .. S., Rede A. ne = 110 /0 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers = ee 244 /0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks .. = = 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White... = -- 100/0 F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. -. White glazed -. 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Stretcher .. .ondon 
Ditto .. es Ditto, henders ..  450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. si 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. se OOKG a pa a 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. 22 Pan = i 5/6 cube d /d 
Cc. Oartage .. bee “Ot Bricks blue Pt 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flottons =... 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glazed és 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. Keenes.. ee -- 1085/0 Periton 
Ditto .. .. Portland. -. i -. 58/0 aliveua 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. = 312 /0 
Oo Pe os <a) Nelle oo, 23 iS 1/4 Per Ib 
tto .. -- Sheeting ‘ea a ¥ 1 /0 a Ditto 
Cocks .. .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware “Pipes and Fittings a 2) 
» Standard letc ZA 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. a Ditto , fees ye 10 ee Delivered 
Per yard 
Drains, iron -- Pipes .. a vou) Cyaan 81/0, Meleersa 
Driers .. -. For paint rah as 36/0 rer swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. es 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing AI ELS Cir Gani edted oe 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge ~.. ae ae Ditto, per cwt. 
Wlooring .. .. Deal, P.E. .. .. 26/0 38/0 )\ Per square 
Ditto .. aN Ditto, G. & T. .- 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gas es .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto sree] £07) Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 35% Ditto 
Gtass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Ditte .. .. Ditto S8ditto ~. 2/9% 
Ditto .. a3 Ditto Bditto 3/6 
Ditto .. Pe Ditto 7 ditto . 3/10 
Ditto .. oo Ditto 10ditto .. 4/3 
Ditto .. ‘és Ditto 25ditto 3/11 : 
Ditto .. is Ditto 100 ditto . 4/10 Per foot super, 
Ditto .. -. Sheet, 15 oz. ae 4id. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. © .. Ditto 2los. — - 61d. depot 
Ditto .. oe Ditto 26 oz. 8d. ; 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ee 7id. 
Ditto .. .. Wired, cast .. es 11d. 
Ditto .. .. Figured, rolled ay, 84d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. Sid. 
Ditto .. .. Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf -. -. English = re 2/9 Per book 
Gold size oa Best. za ae 12/6 tas gallon 
Granite .. .. Obippings .. .. 32/6 pore gan pee 
Ditte ‘a Ditto * RA 26/0 Per ton 


ITEM. CLASS, Cost. Unit. 
H_ Hire ae, .. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. S Lome, and driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
mroller .. sea 
Ditto -. Water cart and men. 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. 5 3d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard lst — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto — 423% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
Ti ae es .. Steel, rolled .. --  260/0 Per ton delivercd — 
itto .. -. Wood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto .. |. Ditto, ditto, 7” x24" 3/0 prey foat Ps 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 6” x2". 2/8 ee 
K Knotting.. ee ae ais 19/0 Per galloa 
LLathing .. -- Metal .. es a 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. Wood, sawn .. = 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead os -- Sheet .. Se a 49/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. aE pele Als = 50/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. ace Sollnages = es 53/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. =o eWibe ns oe ne 58/3 Ditto 
Lime a -. Greystone .. = 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -.- Blue lias en a 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany .. Honduras Zs as 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. s2» Cubal ve. a sh rp ; Ditto 
Per square 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 lof bey 
N Nails Po .- Brads, floor .. + 22/9 
Ditto .. -- Cut clasp is Ae 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ee Nath anes me ae 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. Wire,oval .. be 26 /0 
O Oak < .. American ie. au 14/0 ; 
Ditto .. -. English Sis Bs 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. .. European aE CE 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. .. Japanese <s Se 20/0 
Oil is . Linseed, boiled as 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto aes Ditto, Taw .. LER 4/9 ditto 
P Paint = a Mixeds a Re 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
bas 3” 
Partitions .. Breeze ee Ee era ae ae 
Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse .. A 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto — o Sirapite as ra 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling . we 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. .- Glazing ae 16/0 Per cwt. 
Ds 6” 
R_ Rain water -- Gutters, 0.G. Sarndl i a Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Pipes, round .. wang, "i 3/3 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand -. Ordinary ES es 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Washed pe, ee 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash om -- Lines, flax .. - 8/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -.. Weights, iron 4 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. a Ditto, lead .. aS 40/0 Ditto 
Size ee 22 Bests o% ee 5 /6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. Re eZ ea Wie Welsh -- 4380/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. Sk a9, ditto.. ae 167 /0 Di 
Soil pipes goed €.0.; iron, 4” a5 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. eS Plumbers’ =, 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. Seed ORS. Standard list .. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto os —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —222% Ditte 
Steel Re -. Angles = Hs 14/6 Per cwt 
Ditto .. es Bolte, re ae 36 /0 Ditte 
Ditto .. Se SOISG ees eo bass 18/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Stanchions .. ae 17 7 Ditto 
Stone .. -- Bath .. a & 3 ; 
Ditto. ‘Ll, Portland . 2... e/a 
Ditto .. SS, OPK ES Bs ae 6/8 
T Tar SS .. Stockholm .. te 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak ue eos ngs ae, Pe ary 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -- Moulmein = aS 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. eS ren iS es ene o Per gallon 
Thimbles .. .. Brass, Plumbers’ . 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles An -. Plain, roofing -- 120/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto ~. .. 6” x6%, white seme e 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -. Deal, joinery Re 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. es Ditto, Carpenters’. fs 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens ose We 16 Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. 5a) 30 4/8 Each 
Ditto . ss Ditto, Pies aa TOS 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine <4 5/9 Per gallon 


——— ee 


+” ” 1% 
U Unions .. .- Plumbers’ .. .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each ~ 
: 
, a ” 1 
V Valves .. wine Badly eee ret .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak a4 = 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto ..  “Copalccs = = 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Heats YAS ne S 43 16/0 Ditto 
a omen scar =e SSE 
W Whiting — -- Gilders’ 3/0 Per cwt. : 
Wire A -- Guards, galvd. lee 2107 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. bd. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. a Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Sh eh ee oer Pe wo Eee 
Z Zine, V.M. - Sheeting = = 40 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, perforated .. 4a. Per feot super. 
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HY-RIB 


THE COMBINED REINFORCEMENT AND CENTERING 


HY-RIB has made its way by the way it’s made. 
NOTE THE DESIGN OF THE MESH AS A KEY FOR CEMENT PLASTER. 


The lath surface between the rigid ribs is expanded in such a 
manner as to provide a perfect surface for the application of 
concrete or plaster in any form. Consequently a good job is 
obtained and a saving in labour and material effected. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


T is not generally recognised how readily 

switch control can be arranged at three or 
more positions by the mere addition of Inter- 
mediate Switches, as shown in the illustration 
reproduced herewith, where the hall-light is 
further controlled from the staircase, in addi- 
tion to the double control shown in our 
announcement last week. 


* * * 


Similar arrangements are advantageous with 
long corridors and passages, staircase landings 
with several doors; and, indeed, any condition 
in which one has to pass in and out of the 
lighted area from a number of entrances. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.” 


tb bs 
JA CRABTREE & COL 
es LIN Works 
Tess WALSALL 28h 


LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb St. W.C.2. 
; 


Phone:- 7424, Ger ickinake-Phone London. 
“CRABTREE” 


Registered Trade Mark. ee F. 


SE 


Hall-light contentied 


from Three Positions 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869, 


Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 19138. 
org Soe: 

FRIDAY, MARCH 27, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


ee 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BETHNAL GREEN.—March 31.—For the work of erecting 
an annexe (ground floor only) to C block at the Bethnal Green 
Hospital, Cambridge Road, Cambridge Heath, E.2. Deposit 
of £1. Mr. C. F. Jones, clerk, Guardians’ Administrative 
Offices, Bishop’s Road, E.2. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—April 1.—For erection of a block of 
dwellings on the Collingwood estate, Bethnal Green. Deposit 
£2. The County Hall (Room No. 3). 

BYFLEET.—March 30.—For erection of 12 artisans’ dwellings 
in the parish of Byfleet. Mr. N. S. Brettell, 80 Guildford 
Street, Chertsey. Deposit £2. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—April 4.—For erection of a new Council 
school at Christchurch, near Bournemouth, Hants, to accommo- 
date 345 children. Mr. A. L. Roberts, county architect, The 
Castle, Winchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

CLANFIELD, HANTS.—April 3.—For alterations and addi- 
tions at Clanfield Council School. Mr. A. L. Roberts, The Castle, 
Winchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

CREED.—March 31.—For erection of a new house and farm 
buildings at Tregonjohn Farm, Creed. The County Land 
Agent, County Hall, Truro. Deposit £1 1s. 

DALKEITH.—April 2.—For the works in connection with 
proposed extensions to the Dalkeith High School: various 
trades. The County Education Office, 9, Drumsheugh Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

DOVER.—March 31.—For enclosing five arches under the 
pier viaduct. The Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House. 

DUNFERMLINE.—March 30.—For 36 houses at Forth 


Street (12 flatted houses); Pittencrieff Street (16 flatted houses) ; ° 


and Wilson Street, Townhill (eight flatted houses): various 
trades. Mr. J. G. Hardie, measurer, 13 New Row, Dunfermline. 

DUNSTABLE.—April 7.—For erection of 18 cottages at the 
Watling Street site. Mr. W. F. Wilkins, borough surveyor 
and architect, Town Hall, Dunstable. Deposit £1 1s. 

EAST HAGBOURNE, ETC.—April 1.—For erection of houses 
at the following places: East Hagbourne, 10 houses; Cholsey, 
10 houses; and North Moreton, six houses. Messrs. J. G. T. 
West & Son, architects, The Knowl, Abingdon, Berks. 

ERITH.—March 31.—For 100 houses’on the Lesney Farm 
site, consisting of 18 blocks of four and 14 pairs, including 
drainage, pavings, and fencings complete. Mr. H. Hind, 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £2. 

FALMOUTH.—March 30.—For the building of a parish 
hall and institute at Church Corner, Falmouth. »Mr. C. R. 
Corfield, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 23 Church Street, Falmouth. 

GRAVESEND.—March 30.—For erection of 26 brick-built 
houses of the non-parlour type on the King’s Farm estate. 
Mr. T. H. Dunch, architect, 27 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.4. Deposit £2 2s. 

GWAUNCAEGURWEN.—April 1.—For the erection and 
completion of 24 houses at Cresent Road, Gwauncaegurwen, 
and for the construction of roads and sewers relative thereto. 
Mr. E. D. Jones, M.S.A., architect, Council Offices, Pontardawe. 
Deposit £3. + 

KENSINGTON.—March 31.—The Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, etc., invite tenders for the completion (second section) 
of the New Science Museum, South Kensington, S.W. The 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 Is. F: 


KINAWLEY, IRELAND.—April 2.—For repairs to Kinawley 
R.C. Church, Co. Fermanagh. Mr. J. Donnelly, M.R.I.A.L, 
architect, Enniskillen. 

LEE.—March 31.—For alterations, renovations and repairs 
at Grove Park Institution, Lee, S.E.12. Mr. T. Cooper, M.I.C.E., 
engineer-in-chief, Sheffield Street, W.C.2, and also at the Grove 
Park Institution. Deposit £5. 

LEE-ON-THE-SOLENT.—April 4.—For the erection of 
an additional classroom and new offices at Lee-on-the Solent 
Council School. Mr. A. L. Roberts, County Architect, The Castle, 
Winchester. Deposit £1 1s. 

MAIDSTONE.—April 7.—For erection of offices in St. Peter 
Street, Maidstone: Mr. F. Livesey, M.I.C.E., Gasworks, 
Maidstone. Deposit £2 2s. 


MILTON REGIS.—March 28.—For erection of 12 houses 
on the London Road site (six parlour type and six non-parlour 
type). The Surveyor, Mr. A. W. Callaway; Town Hall, Milton 
Regis. Deposit £1. % 

MORTLAKE.—March 31.—For the work and materials 
required in the erection of superintendent’s office and lodge, 
waiting-rooms and conveniences, messroom and timber store, 
&c., at the new cemetery, Mortlake. Mr. R. H. Clucas, M.I.C.E., 
etc., borough engineer and surveyor. Deposit £2 2s. 

NEVIN.—March 30.—For a pair of semi-detached villas at 
Nevin. Nanhoron House, Nevin. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—March 31.—For erection upon 
a portion of the Pendower housing estate of 70 houses, consisting 
of 20 five-roomed and 50 four-roomed self-contained houses. 
Messrs. Marshall & Tweedy, 54 Grey Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Deposit £2. 

NEWLYN, CORNWALL.—March 31.—For building a first- 
aid station on the Newlyn Harbour Road. Mr. H. Maddern, 
H.R.S. Mines, London, and 11 Morrab Road, Penzance. 

NORMANTON.—April 1.—For erection of 12 houses in Sny- 
dale Road, Normanton. Mr. W. F. Copp, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Normanton. 

PENSHURST, KENT.—April 1.—For erection of two houses 
at Penshurst Station, Chiddingstone Causeway, in the rural 
district. Mr. P. F. Potter, architect, 49 London Road, Seven- 
oaks. Deposit £2 2s. 

PUTNEY.—March 30.—For erection of the County Secondary 
School. The Architect to the Council, The County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E.1, on payment to the cashier of the Council 
of a deposit of £2 2s. 

RAMSEY, I.M.—April 4.—For erection of 16 houses to be 
erected opposite Gladstone Terrace, Ramsey. Messrs. G. Kay 
& Sons, architects, 22 Athol Street, Douglas. 


RIPON.—April 6.—For erection of 12 houses under the 


housing scheme. City Engineer’s Office. Deposit £5. 
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SALISBURY.—March 31.—For erection of 50 houses of the ~ 


parlour and non-parlour type on the Stratford Road site. Mr. 
W. J. Goodwin, A.M.I.C.E., city engineer and surveyor, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Salisbury. Deposit £2 2s. 

SEAHAM HARBOUR.—For new Catholic schools at Seaham 
Harbour and Birtley. Messrs. Stienlet and Maxwell, architects, 
14 Savile Row, Newcastle. Deposit £2 2s. ° ; 

SHOEBURYNESS.—March 30.—¥For the construction and 
erection of a bandstand on the Common at Shoeburyness. 
The Surveyor, High Street, Shoeburyness. 


SHOTLEY BRIDGE, ETC.—March 30.—For erection of 


type A two-storied houses as follows: 20 at The Slonks, Shotley 


Bridge, and 30 at Highgate, Blackhill. The Surveyor, Council 4 


Offices, Blackhill. Deposit £1 1s. 


SPALDING.—April 1.—For erection of 19 pairs of houses on ~ 
the Love Lane site. Mr. W. St. Leger Crowley, A.R.I.B.A., ~ 


P.A.S.Is, architect and surveyor, 32 Hall Place, Spalding. 

STEEPLE, ESSEX.—March 31.—¥or erection of six work- 
men’s dwellings, in pairs, at Steeple. 
6 Market Hill; Maldon, Essex. 


SUNDERLAND.—March 30.—For erection of 86 three- | 
roomed houses and 92 four-roomed houses at the Red Machine 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall: | 


Farm estate. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


TROWBRIDGE.—March 30.—The Trowbridge Urban Dis: — 


trict Council invites alternative tenders for erection of 20 houses — 


in two blocks of four and six pairs in concrete and block on the 
Charlotte Street site. 
bridge. 


Mr. W. Almond, surveyor, — 


ER parnla cea Ta5k onan mE Bi een Son, 


Mr. G. W. J. Clark, Town Hall, Trow- 


WAKEFIELD.—March 28.—For the whole of the work in 3 


connection with erection of a new bandstand in the Clarence 
Park. The City Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Wakefield. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—March 30.—For alterations and additions _ 


to the Walthamstow Conservative Club. Mr. J. E. Sterrett, 


architect, A.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Evans and Sterrett, 401 Strand, | 


W.C.2. 
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VYORIG STONES SILEX, 

Write for designs and samples of NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
Si A | / MOSAIC TERRAZZO. 

SOU bles toy a alt @ LO Pal Ap ee: 


WS 


% 


(HALIFAX) 
65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
S.W.1. 


GUILDSTONE MANTEL G.46 
Executed by 


ALLIED ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 


No. 4 Brook Street, St. Paul’s, Birmingham 


Telegrams : Beautify, Birmingham Telephone; Central 3706, Birmingham 


Udshidididiidiad 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 
Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
x Boelces. dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
. So will not tarnish, can be washed. 


Prices and Colour Card from 


T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
= LONDON : W.C.1 
Trape Mark. Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RNS 
is) 
& 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 


CABLES, 
a aD 
=, FLEXIBLES 
ay FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOBES 


oars for thee FIRST PREPARATION 
: and POLISHING of all kinds of 23 


Flooring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufacturers of o RONUK”’ Sanitar y Polish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress_ of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted. to a Polish. 
“RONUK "LTD., Head Office and Works, PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
Manchester Depét: 285 DEANSGATE 
London Showrooms: 16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, Ww. 


Copyright. L.B.Atkinson, ‘rice List on Application. 


xclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London.” Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


je EEE EES 
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. CURRENT LONDON 


ae 


March 27, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CopyrRicHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of ere tae From 
for duration ef contract .. = — £3 oa £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. As aR 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto & Sa A os 1% 
Allow for water, ditto.. — es ye aS es ss ¥% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area a aS BS 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height Rs Sos 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, 


th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives 


fees or £1 1s. 


- — 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. = 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘puilding Be 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

Londen, as Regulations Ps is ae say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . se es Be ae say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. es as from £50 

Per Foot Run 

Hoarding complete .. Bs ne es Pe Ss 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete os oe os AA 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ne ne a = = e 40/0 
Sleeper roadways a BA ee ae a a se 8/0 


er ee ee Se eee ee ee ee 
Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. ace es Ae a 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small In considerable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. “ _ 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities nat exceeding 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. 2 ae = VE: 1¢d. 

Add if debris has to be rataed or lowered. to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 23d. 24d. 
Clean and stack old bricks es Bs = = 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster ee a me a <s 1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add ifin 


deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. = ee = as 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. an = a3 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring es a 07 ey 3 
ae beraton 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Gunorete in foundations oe ae asc en0 eaT 
Add if in ground floors .. es = = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ee ma es 3/0 4/0 2/6 
a a a a i ee 
-~EHarthenware— am _ lIron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. Py 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
xtra only for bends, each ss oe 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each Bs 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround aad 
iron grating, each a ae coe oO 17/6 45/0 60/0 


SS a er Bei ted ae ahs eS 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


—Per Rod Reduced—— -, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar pat, ae 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
* », cement mortar .. ae 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


= ee ae eee 
-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement a5 cs a 10d. 1/3 
#-in. asphalte en Sey a ies = iS 9d. 1/0 
—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis me = td. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement Ss Se ws he BS ae 24d. 

Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting as eS a 13d. 
—-). ANN SSsSsSSsSSsssSSSSssssse 
ARCHES. 

Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
n half. brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add 4§ of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ~~ Per Ft. Bun 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price. . Avy Ax -. td. plus 10% 


Double-tile ereasing and cement filleta : and Point ing t to 9-in. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. coy 
lin. 1}in. lfin. 2in. Sa 
Cement and sand .. oa 8/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 


Granolithic .. S ak ey EYP 4/9 5/3 6/4 = 


Asphalte aes = AG S00 mae, ape te = he 
Tarmac abs oS es “d _— — —_ 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


Per Foot Cube——_, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing ae Aa a, Pee AS 16/6 22/6 
Stairs ; : 
Artificial stone .. mee ws sis is 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. a 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. =e a5 a eu pit By 10/6 
ee EE 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. & Be “ 6/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. a S = 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. “4 ner oe an 2/0 
SE EEE eee 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusmes 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 = 8/9 


SET 


At per square din. lin. 1}in, 
Deal close boarding rs Jes Se Fes is) SOLO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates a a is ae oo LOO 11/0 12/0 — 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. os Has es 12/0 to 20/0 


-— 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. oa He es poe) 
SS 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. l}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring ea - = 83/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. - = 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching es 5a Ae -- 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 


ee eee 
Sashes, per foot super. 1$ in. 2in 

Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares re ea -- 1/10 2/0 

eee ESSE eee 


Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3h 
Gia Hine a ae ie 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded = 23d. 33d. 4d. 4}. 
Add for each side bead butt i 4d. 4d. 4td. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. 524 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. sss es “a sy 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. Ea Zs — See ae, 9d. 
-——Per Foot Cube, 
Very Small Small ar 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. 45 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped . ake a oe -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ae oo ae --  240/0 200/0 160/0 
fe 1}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each és tee a 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 S8hby 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run bs oa PA 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1gin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ve rs es 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal sheives cross-tongued & as nos 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings] /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


————— Sectional Area——____—_, 
lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16t2. 


Deal, wrot and fixed es -- 2d. 3d. 4hd. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 11pd. 1/lh 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded 24d. 33d. 5d. 6$d. 9d. 1lgd. 1/0 1/% 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed is, - — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/0 1/14 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and trates in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work onedhbird for “— 


eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 
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Regd. UDLO Trade Mark. 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER 


| se 


—, 


Pr \ 3 


y 7 aN Ms 


Wee: sus > at : = 
Se > <—__— 


E == 
For BATHS and TANKS* 


Perhaps the most sumptuous bath in the British Isles is that at the Adelphi Hotel, We shall be pleased 
Liverpool, which was designed by the late R. Frank Atkinson, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., for the to furnish Architects 
Midland Railway Company. It is suspended over other rooms so that a leakage with particulars and 
would be instantly discovered. A very practical test of ‘PUDLO’ Brand powder: photographs of work 
because this watertight result was obtained simply by the inclusion of the executed with ‘PUDLO’ 
waterproofer in the structural concrete. Brand — Waterproofer. 


‘enn. KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD., ‘ort, KING’S LYNN. 


J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 
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JOINER—Continued. SLATER AND TILER. : 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—_, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails a 

Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate a = 5 ae we -- 80/0 72/0 
—————Per Foot Run————__, Add for every jin. additionallap .. nas, me S 2/8 3/7 

Labouronlyto =. - “4a, 1d. id. 2d. Add for copper nails .. Rs ie 3 te cs 2/8 3/4 


Labour and Screws only Fixing—H___—_ 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement—, Grip Spring 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches 


1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 
PLUMBER. 
————— Per cwt. __—_—___, 
Flashings 
Soakers Flate and Gutters 
Milled lead and levying .. ws A 61/0 68/3 71/6 
c———Per Foot Run——___ ———————— Each 
Oopper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered 
N aang Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 
——————Per Foot Run. 
tin. Hin. lin. l}in. ljin. 2in. 3}in. 4in. 
Lead service kes - 1/8 2/3) “2/10 3/8 4/0. /2 — _ 
Lead waste 2; oe YEE Nir 2/0 2/4 2/84 3/6 _ — 
Lead soil .. RS -_ — — — — — _ 6/4 6/11 
co _ —— Each ~—, 
Egg Joints ae -- 2/8 2/6 2/9 3/6 3/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 
Branch joints .. - 2/6 2/9 3/0 8/3 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 
Indiarubber joints ~~ — — — 3/0 3/0 _— _ _ 
Stop ends .. he == Od. 1/0 1/8 1/9 2/0 2/6 = = 
Bends... me - —- —- =— — 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 
Beaded ends ee ~ = — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _ 
Single tacks ns -_ lld. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 
Double tacks Ps ae at ee —_— b/2 21 /8y- A 4 Cy Beiter Si 4 
Brass slieves ee Sg _ — — 7/3 8/8 18/2 14/8 
Lead traps i —-— -— _ _ 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 
Boiler screws Sa -. $/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 _ = _ 
Bib cocks .. ae -- 7/0 9/6 13/6 _ — _— = — 
Stop cocks Hr -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _- 
Ball cocks =e -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 _ _ 
Wire balloons Ad . = — —_ — — Od. — 1/3 


SESE ee SSE RE AT ee a ORS WS ee SU ee 
Per Foot Run— 


Iron (L.0.C.) pipes... os oe a ab aoe Sin: 4in. 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 

caulked joints .. on a ae ea “se 2/0 3/0 
Extra for bends at so e, ab -.- each 7/6 11/2 
Bxtra forjunctions .. Be ee as, se each. < 12,/11 18/4 


a 
—= 


BRACKET TYPE LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Ow — ——————————— eS 
Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 132/96 


Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails as és ies 41/0 
Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers Re 60/0 


Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails ae, 


Add for vertical work a BS oe = =3 = a 
Add for circular on face in elevation me pus aa Bs es 
Add for circular on plan, according to radius 


o- en o- - o- 


o- ee - 


Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% a 
ee 
Per Foot Run 
Cuttings— Eaves es a Ae Fa -- Equal 1 foot super. 
Edges and abutments... 2 ra -- Equal } foot super. 
Ridge tiling . 2 oS pee, & a 2/0 


o-* o- o- e. 


Fixing soakers = me 7d. per dozen 
——————=rnreerj}j/“‘veooSS— 


SMITH AND FOUNDER. 


Up to Above 

1st Floor 1st Floor 
Rolled steel joista as os a se as 16/6 18/6 
Compound girders fae # <s ee Ls 19/6 21/6 
Stanchions es Bs oe 22 me ia 21/6 28/6 
Oast-iron columns ee mee = eb a 16/6 18/6 

Light Medium Heavy 
Steel roof trusses Res és 35 =e -- 32/6 30/0 . 27/6 
Ohimney bars... on Ps ieee me -- 86/0 34/0 32/0 
Tie rods and ring bolts .. me es a; -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Bolts and nuts .. en we as Hes -- 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Handrail and balusters .. Ss oy & -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. a +. -22/0 21/6 21/6 


ee 


-—Per Foot Run—_, 

Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
Pipes fixed with pipe nails os ss es «= Lig: 1/1 1/6 
Bends or shoes, each... AS ay ~~ ee 1/8 2/0 2/9 
Junctions, each .. Paes a as = = 2/8 3/0 4/6 
4in. bin. 6in. 

Gutters fixed with brackets .. me a ~~ 1/2} 1/6 1/10 


Outlets and angles ae 
Stop ends .. A AS 


o- - “e -- 1/9 2/6 sf 
10d. 1/0 1/1 


=STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
STANDARD SHELVING 
LAVATORY CUBICLES 
LOCKERS :: CUPBOARDS 
PARTITIONING 
STAIRCASES DOORS 


STEEL ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


Phone: REGENT 4240; GERRARD 1341 
Telegrams: “ ARMETQUIP, WESTCENT.” ‘ 
184-188 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W,C.2 


ART METAL 
EQUIPMENT‘%: 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


contracts illustrated above, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


The First in the Field. 


x Y : 
= On HD) 
ROOFED WITH g W; 
PATENT VULCANITE - > bet 8 
ROOFING 8 Ys 
a = s) 
NE of the many Vulcanite a 2 
iM: 
Eh 3 
a g 


CHARLTON, 


DURESCO 


The Silicate Paint Co.{éi2 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


DURESCO Warer PAINT 


Vulcanite Dampcourses 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH THE GREATEST 
SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE: 


REXILITE 9 =— BABS onse 
RELIANCE ——bisiecoSiu" 
ES ANIEE _sessall 


V MU ILCANIT 3 WT D 


ermanent 


ie 


as the Pyramids, 


As 


we h. 
o s tS ae 
PIRATE CS aieyem erence Say 


{ BLACKFRIARS HOUSE NEW BRIDGE STREET EC4 > 
AND AT 
BELFAST WIGAN AND GLASGOW 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—_——————Per Foot Run Per Yard pie —__ 
Gas ————Steam Tubing——-~—— Washable Wash and Once Twioe 
Hin. fin. fin. fin. lin. Ijin. l}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed ba ere eae In common colours ie 0/34 0/6 0/9 ofz 
with clips complete .. 10d. 10$d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3) In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/34 0/5} 0/10 o/2 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following a 
If on If on e-—lIf in Party Colours on——~ If on 
PLASTERER . Moulded Enriched —‘ Small Medium Large Narrow 
_ Narrow Per Foot Run—\ Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths ush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead —— 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/1 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 O/5f 0/2 0/8 O/14 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland Se ire 0/7 0/2} 0/3 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s -. 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/8} 0/2 0/9 Knot, stop Faint Oeste ata bias Vp 
Sawn lathing -. - - Bo L/D 0/8) ae er Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing oe = Ss = 1/10 O/8 — _ _ _ face in comimnes 
di dy 3. =o = — _— — — colours, per yar 
Berepding 1k Foran a super -. as 0/8 = 0/8R 1/5 2/1 2/8f 0/6 O/2 Of 1” 
Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 0/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., onsquares, per doz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in pilaster. =. 0/2 Equal to Value “Equal to grd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do Portland = 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous .. a 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, sti foot 
run .. 0/0 0/0% O/1 O/1g O/1E O/0F 0/0} O/O§  OfOF 
Partitions Tames ite pie) gE On large pipes o ordo.do. O/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/84 O/O80/0k O/1k O/nd 
Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering ~~. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched poed In Party Colours. Stippled. 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super. 
-—Per Foot Super.— me ene 
Tpto From25 From 50 Polishing wet ee ee ne ee 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft, 
Ordinary plate glass glazed =}. a SS ae RATE 4/7 5/0} 7 
PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only c—FPer Pieos-—~ 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. --Oast Giass—, Hin. Wired Metal bar On walls e Be a 1/6 2/2 
Zlioz. 150. Rolled Rolled sin. Hin. = Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs ie Se, ae = Ss a ce 1/10 2/0 
0/8t 0/6  O/11% 0/84 O/10 0/103 1/24 2/2 Onceilings .. x erry ey 2/6 


IN 


ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE 


REASONABLE AND WE 


CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN, 


VIADUCT *’ HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C.1 


Telegrams: ““INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON ” 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) 
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Zo 


: a ARCHITECTS’ 
The Architects Printers || BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. - FOUNDED 1850. 
Bills of Quantities, Estate F lans, Subscriptions to enable the Council to carry 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings It is hoped that every architect in active 
d ? ] fe Tsth Ns 4 practice will become a subscriber. 
and every class of Lithographic Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
and Letterpress Printing. will be gratefully received. 
Write for Samples and Quotations, Me Sa ee eee 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to "a elitr oii {Secretary 


SPRAGUE-HAY COCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 9 Conduit Street, W. 
2 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


T. L. B. Red Rubbers 
Sand-Faced Facings. 


Sheridan BRICKS and TILES. 


] ns ee aa ae ae see: Reg. tide Mark. Reg. Saker ‘Mark. 
ne eAINGDON AVENUE SOCE; MANERS : 
are = E.C.4 Thomas Lawrence & Sons, 
Beng. S; “Jelephone: Bracknell, Berks. 
erything =) ‘Holborn 2618 No Be Bevekvell: Deer TDraeele 


eee Mercury and Berks County Paper 


g pth ee FOR BERKS, BUCK 


XON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
a twtabilshe d 1723. Enlarged January 1897. 


ading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


fect, yy ebay Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
d, ‘Abiog dea, 6 Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
wkwater, Henley, Wokingham, pecalern 


me: Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 20 to 70 feet span 
sading Mercury and Berks County Paper Prompt deliveries from stock materials 
Bites for the social, morel, and intellecteal Improvement LOW PRICES 


ll classes. Relied upon by all parties for the accuracy and 


aoty of sof nents of Lote ree political proceedings, 

or its complete loca general information. E Ww SWEET & Co LTD 
ading Mercury and Berks County Paper Shee BD a ; 
Be enoscal 1 Ser pe el as = fe pr ee Pagoel ( ept.) 
m its vastly inoreas wide circulation, a 6 in- Fy ; 
intial position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- Engi neers, Fish ponds, 
ats are brought under the notice of thexsande of readers Bristol. 


hweek., All communionts tons should be addressed to 
} PUBLISHERS, ‘‘MERCURY"” OFFICE, READING 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip In the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


WIRE-WORK 


FOR 


WINDOWS 


LIFTS 
STAIRWAYS 
SKYLIGHTS 
RADIATORS, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION 


F, BRABY & C9-. LD. a rie DEPTFORD, ie 
THE CORNFIELD 


PLOUGHING. 2. HARROWING. 3. MOWING 
CARTING. 5. THE PRODUCTS of the CORNFIELD 


Splendid Example of Colour Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudein. Price 10/6 the Ser. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


blisher: I. E. GILBERT WOOD, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, LONDON, E.C.4 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildinge 
and Great Stadium for the 
Pranco-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries te 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


BFENCES 


OF EVERY KIND 


} We supply every 
known variety of 
Fence—wire, wood, iron 
hemp, reinforced concrete 
The space at our com- 
mand permits of one 
fence only being illus- 
trated; if, however, you 
will indicate your re- 
quirements we will recom- 
mend the proper and 
most economical fence 
for the purpose 

WRITE BOOKLET 
QN FRNCING (FREE) 


Dariington Fencing Co. Ltd. 
Popetouss House, 
loyd’s Avenue, E.C.3 


VARIN Nets WAY 


PATENT aan ROLLING 
ERE hy os ~ 
i wait “ER ~ ; 


“Rolling, Shutters 


isa en indicative 
of class, not quality 
but the word KnneAg 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 

with it the assurance 
oF superior service. 


——— 


{HUNT 


2 Sole Manufacturers: hone N° ! Rickmonp 680. 
_ ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 
2 RADNOR WORKS, “TWICKENHAM, E 
= anch Offices’ 

= 98 GLASGOW: 12! West George St a 2 
= MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate, =| 
=@Q BIRMINGHAM 13 Temple Street. a 2 
° a 


CA ASCTETOTSNVUOPNEDAAAALSNETOE MAGNA OANA EATON 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 
CL Ass oF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOVE. 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


Dara oF | NOTEB As YU HATE rasy 
VaRiaTION | MEOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER | TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}a. 9a. S427 051) Sarauiteddason: Ada 
Sear Sally ah 9h at M 4 
1916—July 1/04 10d. od. aaledie Maniaerttlo te 
i | Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. 2 1 fy 11d. 10d. ditto Rate 
1917—Oct. 2 1/8 1/08 114d. 

Plumber Add td 
1918—Jan.11/1 /8$+4+124 %|1 /02+124%| 1124+124% previous to to 
1918—July27\1 /56 +12$%|1 /2$+124%|1 Ab+124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 

only Rate 
1e19-Feb.15| 1/9 1/6 1/5 s 
1@19-Feb.15, 
1919-May 3] 1/9 1/8 1/5 Penne aaa 
1010 Nov.15) 1/113 1/104 1/6 Beg dar eee te 
is lea Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1980-May 1| 2/0 1/114 1/9 | 
1920-May20 2/4 2/8 2/1 | inforcement Rate 
1@@1-—May16 2/2 2/1 Ae Leen 
1921-July 1) 2/2 2/1 1/lo | 
19@1-Aug. 1) 2/1 2/0 1/9 | 
1021—Sept. 1 2/08 1/1lg 1/7 
19a2-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 PURO tin waterpase alee ares 
1928-April 1 1/10 1/8 1/6 |S or cold storage the 
cope Ay 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 |{ or artificial workman’s 
1928—May26| 1/7} 1/6} 1/28 as hee ma calirca 
1924-Feb.1 1/8 1/7 1/8 
1924-Aug.25 1/8} 1/7% 1/3} | 
1924-Oct. 25 1/9} 1/8} 1/43 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ITEM. CLASs. Coser. UNIT. 
H Hire a -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. se Leary aus driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
m roller .. a 
Ditto -. Water cart and men.. i 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. 3d. Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard et 45% Delivered 
tto .. -. Fittings, ditto «2 — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 282% Ditto 
oid oa ss = ee rolled a --  260/0 Per ton delivered 
as od ood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto |. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x29" 3/0 Pe oe 
Ditto ..  .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2".. 2/8 oliveres 
K Knotting.. 19/0 Per gallon 
LLathing .. - Metal .. = ee 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Wood, sawn .. Se 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead = .. Sheet .. ee = 48/6 Per cwt. 
Ditte .. Se PAPOy vee, = AD 49/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. % Soil.) 65 te ea 52/0 Ditto 
Ditte .. -- White .. ts re 58/3 Ditto 
Lime 2 -. Greystone... ay 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Blue lias = 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany .. Honduras es x2 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. -. Cuba”... ee ran 26 /0. Ditto 
¥” R° oi - ; 
' er square 
Matching... -. Deal, T. G. & B. -.17/6 22/0 26 lof delivered 
N Nails & .. Brads, floor .. aA 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp ahs eA 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -. Lath = oa 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. ANALG, oval .. 26 /0 
O Oak be -. American oe Pz 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English os os 18/0 Per foot oube 
Ditto .. -. European = se 21/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Japanese , 20/0 
Oil = -. Linseed, boiled. a 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. = Ditto, raw . os 4/9 ditto 
P Paint pos -. Mixed .. ae, ae idle Per cwt. d/d 
Oh 
Partitions .. Breeze |. eee rae aid 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. A 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite oe a 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. a 2/38 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing aa oe 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. eS gk a ey yard 
Ditto .. -- Pipes,round ... .. 2/44 3/3 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand Zs -- Ordinary Ae mA 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Washed ee Pe 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash ee -. Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron ae 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. es Ditto, lead .. ee 40/0 Ditto 
Size = eo Best 2552 5S aA 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. -- 20° x10’, Welsh -- 480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 14”x 9", ditto.. 5 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes -- L.C.C., iron, 4” a 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. S Plumbers’ RE 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard list .. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto a —3874% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised = —224% Ditte 
Steel = -. Angles ay ae 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -. Bolts .. oe = 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. - Joist .. = aa 18/0 Ditto 
Pe patie res -. Stanchions .. ma y Is Ditte 
ne oe 2 Bath .. me es 8 
Ditto. :] Portland 2: = | jk ee 
Ditto .. fo NOPE Pes as ZA 6/3 
T Tar a -. Stockholm .. PA 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak ws ese) Be ae Ps < 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -. Moulmein a oe: 14/0 cube d /d 
Terebine .. 3 es a 4 eg 9/0 Per gallon 
La 4” 
Thimbles .. -- Brass, Plumbors’ - 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles = ss Plain, roofing ot rel 2070 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6%, white area 3 12 /6 Per yard 
Timber .. =. Deal. joinery ces 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. Se Ditto, Carpenters’ - as 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens ns 1" 2/6 ae Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. - 3/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. ce Ditto, P.  .. - 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine = 5/9 Per gallon a 
, ” 1" 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ ee .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 


a 


” a 1” 


Ball .. es he 6/3 12/0 Each 


iTEM. CLAss. Cost. UNIr. 
A Antisyphonsage .. Pipes, iron, 2” aed 3/1 Per yard 
Asbeatos .. .. Sheeting a As 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Ditto, corrugated -. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium ~.) weainti... = a 25 /0 Per gallon 
2” 3” 
B Ballast .. .. Thames Ss -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. seat dale ee es ee any ea delivered 
Ball valves .. Brass .. os --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Briek ea -- Broken es = 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore Ae see 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts as 145 /0 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, pressed -- 185/0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks a --  208/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breee ae 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Filettons es A 53/8 London 
Ditto .. a» Reds... oe er 1109/0 - 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers ‘ee -- 244/0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks.. = = 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. ~ wee on . -- 100/0 F.0,R. London 
Ditto .. .. White zed .. 
pe ere \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto .. =e Ditto, henders as 450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality ~.. i 20 /0 Per 1,000 lesa 
Breese .. AS eu ae ‘Se 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. eae te = aS 5/6 cube d/d 
"C On: Py es -. Of Bricks haus os 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto ..  _. Of ditto, Flottons 9/0 from rall 
Ditto .. fa Of ditto, glazed 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. Keenes.. aes 106 /0 Penton 
Ditto .. .. Portland ee = 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto —. ~. 9812/0 
0 OP. 55 -- Nails .. ois 23 1/4 Per lb 
“Bleto me -. Sheeting Se os Pe 1 Ph: Ditto 
Cocks iA .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Hach 
Ditto .. es Stop, brass, Spt is eyo .4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and d Fittings = ane \ 
Standuea tat os a: 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. & Ditto m < Eee a Delivered 
Draits,iron =, Bipess 4 4 ey. S ie 8/7 { “aalverea 
Driers .. -. For paint = pat 36/0 Per cwt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. aA 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing HS fi ss 9/10 pelt per 
Fireoley -. .. Stourbridge .. het: ane Ditto, per ewt. 
Vlooring .. 235 ¢ Deal). BBs) tee -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. ps Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 $4/0 delivered 
G Gas a .. Tubes, Standard list .. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto Aa —47§% Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Dittea .. = Ditto S8ditto .. 2/9} 
Ditto .. = Ditto 5 ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. ns Ditto 7ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto 2 Ditto 10 ditto ~.. 4/8 
Ditto .. as Ditto 25ditto 3/11 
Ditto .. a Ditto 100 ditto . 4/10 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. = 4id. at Merchant's 
Ditto .. ae Ditto 21 oz. : 61d. depot 
Ditto .. - Ditto 26 oz. 8id. 
Ditto .. -. Rough cast }” AK 734. 
Ditto .. -. Wired, cast S 11d. 
Ditto .. eo: Figured, rolled” oo 84d. 
Ditto .. -. Flemishor Arctic .. 8id. 
Ditto .. .. Lead lights in piain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English es es 2/9 Per book 
Gold size - Best .. a2 es 12/6 Pe salle 
Granite . .. Ohippings . -. 32/6 panda 
Ditto .. ts Ditto 4 = 26/0 Per ton 


Varnish “A we Hard, oak = =s 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. -- Copal .. os a 17/0 Ditte 
Ditto .. . Flat .. Ss a 16/0 Ditto 
i eS ew ee eee a ee ee 
W Whiting .. -. Gélders’ i ms 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire as .. Guards, galvd. eee 2/6 - Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. os Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
cee ee ee eee 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Shee’ 40 0 Per owt. 
Ditto, perforated .. 4d, Per feot super, 
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Sup°LEwRENT—P!ar T 


SHIELD 


OPEN FIRE 
Portable Stove 


With alternative Gas or Coal Oven. 
Fall Bar and Fall Crow. 
Blower behind Canopy. 


mer 


‘Seid aS wlll GAS aa Si ga pes eR pTLA. oi ane 


Large Oven on either side of the 
Fire. 


Wrot Bath Boiler at back, with flow 
and return connection either 
through hob (as illustrated) or 
through end casing. 


SIZES : 
30” or 34” wide X 164” deep X 273” high 
10” or 12” wide Fires 


SHIELD 
STOVE 


is the portable form 
of our well known 


SIGNET 


Combination Grate 


and is made in a 
variety of designs. 


¢- ¢ ¢ 


Please ask your Tronmonger for 
Catalogues. 


Sole Makers : 


CAMELON URE CANE Co., LTD., FALKIRK 


Telegrams - - ‘* Camelon Falkirk.” 


Ze 


THE» ARCHITECT 


a 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 

——~» 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3, .1925. 


Ouwrng to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following n tice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


NOTICE. 

Neat Friday being Good Friday, Tuk Arcutrect will 
be published on Thursday. All advertisements 
intended for this Number must reach the Office 
not later than 5 P.m. on Tuesday, April 7. 

No alteration of advertisement copy can be allowed after 
Saturday morning, April 4. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARNSLEY.—School.—For whole or separate trades in 
erection of a new elementary school in Greenfoot Lane, Wil- 
thorpe, Barnsley. Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, architects, 
10 Regent Street, Barnsley. ag 

BARRY.—April 6.—For (a) sixteen semi-detached parlour- 
type houses; (b) 34 semi-detached non-parlour-type houses 
between Trinity Street and College Road (south of Jenner 
Road), Barry. Mr. E. R. Hinchsliff, architect, F.S.1., Council 
Offices, Barry. Deposit, £1 1s. 

BEIGHTON.—April 13.—For alterations and additions at 
the Beighton Council School-house. Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Committee, County Offices, St. 
Mary’s Gate, Derby. Deposit £1 1s. 

BRISTOL.—April 8.—For erection of additional offices at the 
Council House, Bristol. Mr. O. F. Dawson, F.S.I., city estates 
surveyor and valuer, The Exchange, Corn Street, Bristol. Deposit 
fies: 

CARLISLE.—For any of the trades required in connection 
with erection of new buildings at the Golden Fleece, Rule Holme, 
and also at the adjoining residence on the Beanlands Park estate, 
near Carlisle. Mr. T. Taylor Scott, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 36 
Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CASTLETOWN.—April 13.—For erection of six houses on the 
Bowling Green estate, The Town Commissioners’ Office, The 
Parade, Castletown. 

CHELMSFORD.—April 6.—Reroofing : For stripping off 
Dutch tiles and battens from, 26 houses in Woodland Road, and 
reroofing six with new battens and slates, the remaining 20 to 
have the roofs covered with Ruberoid, new battens, and the 
Dutch tiles picked and sorted and relaid on the Ruberoid lining, 
for the Town Council. The Dutch tiles to be pointed on the 
outside and to include the relaying of hip and ridge tiles com- 
plete. Further particulars canbe obtained upon application to 
the Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Chelmsford. Tenders 
to be endorsed “‘ Reroofing Houses,” and addressed to Mr. G. E. 
Barford, town clerk, Rainsford House, Chelmsford, by April 6. 

CHISLEHURST.—March 30-April 20.—Cottages: For erec- 
tion of 26 cottages on the Barham Road site at Chislehurst, and /or 
24 cottages on the Cray Road site at Foots Cray. Send names, 
not later than March 30, to the architects, Messrs. Crickmer and 
Foxley, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. Plans and speci- 
fications can be seen at the office of the architects, from whom also 
bills of quantities may be obtained upon payment of a deposit of 
£2 2s., which will be returned upon the receipt of a bona-fide 
tender. The contract will include a fair wages clauses and a 
condition as to the employment of apprentices. Tenders, 
endorsed ‘ Erection of Houses,” must be delivered at the office 
of Mr. J. J. Brown, clerk, Council Offices, Chislehurst, Kent, by 
6 p.m., on April 20. 

CRANTOCK, CORNWALL.—For erection 
Crantock, near Newquay. Mr. 
architect and surveyor, Midland 


of a bungalow at 
P. E. Stephens, A.R.LB.A., 
Bank Chambers, Falmouth. 


CROYDON.—April 16.—For erection of 112  brick-built 


houses (comprising 126 tenements) on the Waddon estate. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Deposit £3 3s. 


DUNSTABLE.—April 7.—For erection of 18 cottages at the 


Watling Street site. 
and architect, Town Hall, Dunstable. Deposit £1 1s. 
FARSLEY.—April 14-21.—For the removal of four galleries 


Mr. W. F. Wilkins, borough surveyor 


and alterations to offices at Farsley Wesley Street Council School. — 


The Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 


FORMBY.—April 4.—For erection of 36 houses of the non. 
parlour type. Mr, E. H. Bond, clerk, Council Offices, Formby. 


Deposit £2 2s, 

GLOUCESTER.—April 6.—For erection of 100 hours upon 
Corporate land adjoining roads already made within the city 
boundary. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. Deposit 
£5 5s. 


GRANTHAM.—April 13.—For the erection of new public o 
library and museum, St. Peter’s Hill, Grantham. Mr. G. A. 
Ballard, borough surveyor, Guildhall, Grantham. Deposit 


£5 5s. 

HELENSBURGH.—For construction of 24 houses under the 
various trades. The Burgh Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 
Helensburgh. 

HELLIFIELD.—April 10.—The Settle Rural District Council 
invites tenders for the separate trades. For the erection and 
completion of 12 houses at Hellifield. Drawings, specifications 
and conditions of contract may be seen during office hours. 
Mr. T. A. Foxcroft, surveyor, Town Hall, Settle. 

ILFORD.—April 6.—For erection of 12 cottages at the rear 
of the electricity works, Ley Street, Ilford. Copies of drawings, 
specification and form of tender can be obtained at the office 
of Mr. H. Shaw, M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ilford, upon payment of a deposit of £2 2s. 

KEMPTON PARK, MIDDLESEX.—April 8.—For construe- 
tion of an engine-house, 132 ft. by 61 ft. by 79 ft. high to roof 
template level; boiler house, 132 ft. by 63 ft. by 29 ft. high to 
roof template level; five elevated steel coal bunkers, approxi- 
mately 25 ft. square; octagonal chimney shaft, about. 140 ft. 
high; coaling and ash subways, three suction wells, stores, 
drains, paths and other contingent works adjoining the Board’s 
existing pumping station on the east side of the Hanworth 
Road, Kempton Park, for the Metropolitan Water Board. 
Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, M.I.C.E., chief engineer, on production of an 
official receipt of £10 deposit. 

LITTLE HEATH, HERTS.—April 15.—For the erection of 
12 houses at Little Heath, in the parish of North Mimms, in the 
county of Hertford. Messrs. Crickmer & Foxley, architects, 1 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 


MAIDSTONE.—April 7.—For erection of offices in St. Peter 
Street, Maidstone. Mr. F. Livesey, M.I.C.E., Gasworks, 
Maidstone. Deposit £2 2s. 

MOSSLEY, LANCS.—April 6.—For the erection of 20 houses 
at the Fox Platt housing site, Mossley. The Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Mossley. Deposit £2 2s. 

NORTHAW, HERTS.—April 15.—For the erection of eight 
houses at Northaw, in the county of Hertford. Messrs. Crickmer 
& Foxley, architects, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
Deposit £% 2s. 

PAR, CORNWALL.—April 6.—For the erection and com- 
pletion of a cottage at Par, Cornwall. Mr. A. J. Cornelius, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Truro. 


RAINFORD.—April 9.—For the rebuilding of three separate _ 


lengths of the retaining wall, Pasture Lane, Rainford. The 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Rainford, on personal application 
only. 

RAINFORD.—April 9.—For the erection of 10 houses fronting 
Ormskirk Road, Rainford, opposite the Bridge Inn. The Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices, Rainford. Deposit £1 1s. 

SOUTHPORT, LANCS.—April 8.—The Commissioners of 
H.M. Works, &c., invite tenders for the erection of a telephone 
exchange at Birkdale, Southport, Lancs. Birkdale Post Office. 
Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be obtained from the 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. 

WALLINGTON.—April 9.—The Commissioners of H.M. 


Works, &c., invite tenders for the erection of a telephone exchange ~ 


at Wallington, Surrey. The Contract Branch, H.M. Office of 


Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment of © 


£1 1s. 
WALSALL.—April 6.—For the erection of 40 parlour-type 
houses on the Pelsall Lane site at Rushall, also for eight bungalows 


on the Walsall Wood Road site at Aldridge. Mr. T. H. Partridge, . 


clerk, Darwall Street, Walsall. Deposit £2 2s. 


WIGAN.—April 13.—For the reconstruction of the fish market — 


at Market Square, Wigan. 
M.1.C.E., Municipal Buildings, Library Street, Wigan. 


Borough engineer, Mr. R. B. Donald, — 
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The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


Established 1844. CROYDON 
MasterClock &110Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 
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EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LONDON 


Bush House -: Peter Robinson’s : 


Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; 
Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; 
EXECUTED BY: 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. 


The Louvre - British Empire 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 


“ Cozy 


“COZY” STOVE No. 30 in an ingle nook. Installed to” heat 


three other rooms by hot air 


+ ithheachdashhehateb bbc ALLIS TTTTre rTP TTT TT TTreererTrerreee err eerrrerrrrrrrrrs 


We shall be pleased to send to any Architect 
interested a copy of our _ illustrated 
Brochure, “The Cozy Stove,” which con- 
tains full particulars of the design and 
construction of our numerous models. 


eae tir iii ri rit iii iiii titi tities 


34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


NGUVEUUGASUATUAASTRSOUDANOATUOEESADUC EST ESTABLISHED 1871 UUPUEANAVEAOONEDEAVOUEOUAUEVEAUEAUAUEUOAUEOEOUADOOUOONOSNEOUOUOOCODEGEODOOEOGOOEOUOOUOOSOEOOUOUOIOONN TE: 


Stoves for Bungalows— 


“CozY ”’ Stoves give a greater heating 


capacity in proportion to heating 
surface than any contemporary stoves— 
that is why they are specified by so 
many architects for bungalow heating. 


The larger types of ‘‘ Cozy” Stove can 
be so fitted that they will heat two to 
four rooms by hot air conducted through 
channels in the walls. 


“Cozy” Stoves are of plain but pleasing 
design, and harmonise with any architectural 
scheme. Easy to install and burning all kinds 
of fuel, they are the most efficient and 
economical to maintain, and the number of 
exposed parts minimises renewal expenses. 


“Cozy” Stoves have proved their efficiency in 
actual practice—as proved by the many testimo- 
nials we have received from Architects and others. 


36, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 8611. 


Telegrams: “ Kosistove, Westrand, London.” 


Telephones THORNTON HEATH 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams “GILLETT, CROYDON" 


King 
Lyons’ Corner House 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRiGHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract... Ha ae £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. ee a 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto es Fats t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. ‘3 a oye Ae Ao ar $% 

pananene iia ree ee Cogan ee er A a 


Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area be Sie oy 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height Ean STRE aa 7/6 


$th of the above 


4d for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendeyi vee 
fees or £1 1s. 


1905—the greater of these alternatives sa 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. AD 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘building 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the oa of 

London, as Regulations ; Aa say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough CouneBes avs ue st er say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


a 


Hoarding complete .. es Ao is Se 5/0 
Planked gangway with handpall complete ce << 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ae iS = ihe a oe 40/0 
Sleeper roadways 8/0 


a ES aS 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork 6d. 2d. 
Add, \f in very small quantities fant preeine 21 ft... 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. lye. 1}d. 
4dd if debris has to be raised or ioweted to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 24d. 24a. 


Clean and stack old bricks 
Hack off old plaster 


20/0 per thousand 
1'0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


Per Yard Cube———, 


5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Exoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away a3 Re ie. 3 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. a oe 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and Shorty) an re Oa) wee Si 
oie Fea 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement and ballast .. Ae oe 
Concrete in foundations AiG oa ate \ 09 £019 216 
Add if in ground floors .. cae oe 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels a R 3 me 3/0 4/0 2/6 
BRR UN) es Pe Se ee 
--Earthenware— -—— lron——_, 
4io. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. 5 1/8 2/6 2/7 8/11 
{xtra only for bends, each As a 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround aad 
iron grating, each Ae oe er LOO 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7-———Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Bnilt in 1 to 3 lime mortar ds ae 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
ae » cement mortar .. 587/- 766/- 1072/- 
e—Per Foot Super.—, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement es AS ee 10d. 1/3 
t-in. asphalte oe cA a = ee = 9a. 1/0 
-—Per Foot Super.— 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis oe a es td. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement : a a a os 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) nad ime. ance Bey oe AS 1¢d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
Tn half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork -. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ” Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. is es .. td. plus 10% 
Double-tile sreasing and cement fillets and Pointing to 9-tn. wall 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. ——~ 
lin, 1}in. 1}in. 2in. Xn 
Cement and sand .. an Sc LolO 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
QGranolithic .. Pe = = 4/2 4/9 5/8 6/4 — 
Asphalte se =e Re; ee o1O — — _ — 
Tarmac = wt yi PP a — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-———Per Foot Cube———, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing sas os te een 4a) 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. re Pas me (5 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. es 20 6 
Bath stone ditto .. ai ax ea ot ee 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. Ge ae oe 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. && Se 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. Aig ite ote 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 

Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 

At per square Zin. lin. Tio 
Deal close boarding i se “85 a wat SLO 38/0 43/0 
Battening for slates... aN 4 ie sa 10/0. . 12/0" Poaeze 
Roofing felt lapped and laid... ee Be ae 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. BAS ra = ae 1/0 


On — aaa aa ee 


JOINER. 
Per square fin Rin. lin. 1}in 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. a - 33/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. - $7/0 45/0 56/0 
Dea] matching ae aia oe -. 86/0 43,0 46/6 68/6 
oe ee Ee 
Sashes, per foot super. 1¢ in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares te Ke week LO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. _ Very Small Small Normal Large 
Dea! cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 30 


—ltiin.—— 9 =——2in.—_— 


2 4 4 6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors” -- 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded oe 24d. 33d. 4d. 4hd 
Add for each side bead butt 4d. 4d. 4d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 
ee 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. ste 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. she oe ae Se 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each_ .. me ee 56 eet 3 Od. 
-——Per Foot Cube——y 
Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail -. rn 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped . ae, ae et oo S20) 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. a AC oe ..  240/0 200/0 160/0 
ee 
l}in. 1pin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each oe oe He 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 3¢by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run a nee <= 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1gin. 
Deal shelves or divisions aS a A, 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal sheives cross-tongued _.. sa ee 1/2 1/4, 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of cite 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1 /4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—24 times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing 
SS eee 
. ——Sectional Area————_——- 
lin. Qin. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16im. 


Deal, wrot and fixed Es _. 2d. Bd. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10¥d. 119d. 1/1b 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3d. 5d. 64d. 9d. 11éd. 1/O4 1/24 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed 6td. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/14 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in onl or mahogany will cost 3 times their value fa 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third tor every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) esr @ Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 


Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
oe--CO). Lege. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


GLASGOW 
Westburn, Newton. 
Office: 19WaterlooSt. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Office : 
Milburn House. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Office : 
47 Temple Row. 


EDINBURGH 
St. Andrew 
Steel Works. 


MANCHESTER 
Trafford Park. 


LONDON 
Riverside Works, 
.East Greenwich, S.E. 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


/3, 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[CoPYRIGHT.] 


JOINER— Continued. 


Staff Rounded 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or 
or or per lin. Hollow or 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging 
————Per Foot Run————___, 
Labour only to as se es dd. 1d. +d. 2d. 


Labour and Screws only Fixing 


Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement— Grip Spring 
Boita Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catelien 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 
PLUMBER. 
——H\——Per ewt._—___—_ 
Flashings 
Soakers Flate and Gutters 
illed lead and leying .. oe AE 61/0 68/3 71/6 
———— Per Foot Run——_—_, o- Each: 
Copper Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered 
Nal Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 
——————Per Foot Run 
tin. din. lin. i}in. lin. 2in. 3$in. 4in 
Lead service ~- A/B  Bf8 8/10. B/S. 4/0" BB 
Lead waste A aoe WAP Somat /7¢ 2/0 2/4 2/84 3/6 _ = 
Lead soil .. we oe — == = _ — 6/4 6/11 
cc — Eat ——_——c_eec—c“ 
Egg Joints 2 s. 2/3". 2/6 “2/9 =8/0' <..3/8.,-8/9: 26/0 6/6 
Branch joints... oa) 2/6, °219' 2SI0° ~'S/8 “8/62 4/05. 6/6 740 
(odiarubber joints - — — _ 3/0 3/0 = = — 
Stop ends .. x war Od. WOle Liss L/9 S20 216 _— _ 
Bends. oh Se ee, eet > ES F107 SIG GD Gm OS 
Bea:led ends = -_ — _ 10d. 10d. 1/0 _— _ 
Alogle tacks es fg — Migs 1/0 - Lx WS Zio Zs 
Double tacks ds a — L/2o° L/S. Slioy Ws Ait ys 
Brass slieves bh aoe kat = — — 7/3 8/8 18/2- 14/8 
Lead traps a al yee = — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 
Boiler screws “> - 8/2 8/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 cs = = 
Bib cocka .. a3 =» 7/0: 9/6 18/6 _ — ies = ce 
Stop corks = - 9/9 12/8 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _ 
Ball covks Be. .. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — 
Wire balloons .. ee I =— —— met = od. = 1/3 
Per Foot Run— 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes =... os 7, aa = = 2in. 4in. 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 
caulked joints .. els = ae Re aa 2/0 3/0 
&xtra for bends a =n a x -- each 7/5 11/2 
Extra forjunctions .. a &2 be, 2) each La 18/4 


SLATER AND TILER. 


-—Per Square—— 


ROOFING Countess Ladies 

Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. py with two composition nails 

to each slate an Bs, a as - 80/0 72/0 
Add for every tin. additional inp = es 3 , 2/8 3/7 
Add for copper nails .. AG ae ee we ms 2/8 3/4 
Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap withcopper nails 1382/0 
Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails bs aly, ea 41/0 
Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers AS 60/0 
Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 

with two galv. iron nails i ae ee a Pa J 70:0 
Add for vertical work . a ‘a 3% Bs ne 2/6 
Add for circular on face in élevation. rae ate pa os a 25% 
Add for circular on plan, according to radius on 40% 
Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 664%, 


Per Foot Run 
-.- Equal 1 foot super. 
Equal } foot super. 


Cuttings—Eaves j 
Edges and abutments os 


o- - 


Ridge tiling .. <3 a ee Ro. % 2/0 
Fixing soakers = aA va es ie 7d. per dozen 
SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
-——Per Cwt.——_ 
Up to Above 

1st Floor 1st Floor 
Rolled steel joists = AS a & es 16/6 18/6 
Oompound girders ie wa es AY 21/6 
Stanchions = e oe Ss = 21/6 23/6 
Cast-iron columns ED 2 os bY a 16/6 18/6 

Light Medium aS 
Steel roof trusses “x = $4 & -- 82/6 30/0 2716 
Ohimney bars... ce oe oe : «= 86/0 34/0 32/0 
Tie rods and ring bolts .. ps ie ie: -. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Bolts and nuts .. te 3 an gh -- 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Handrail and balusters .. oe ea -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘axed = «A es 2210 21/6 21/0 


c—Per Foot Run—, 


Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
Pipes fixed with pipe nails os a PE coi ee. 1/1 1/6 
Bends or shoes, each... ots ss ra soe 16 2/0 2/9 
Junctions, each .. nee ee = ha oo. 218 3/0 4/@ 
4in. 5in. Gin. 
Gutters fixed with brackets ne aes ass aa {23 1/6 1/10 
Outlets and angles 3 a Ss ee o> TY9) 2/6 34 


Stop ends .. i a a a oa 50d, 1/0 if 


Hot Water Problem 


The EXPRESS BOILER 


is gaining in popularity ata 
very rapid rate, owing to its 
efficiency, safety, and the 
convenience of the Dual 
Service, for kitchen and 
bath-room. The rapidity 
with which it gives hot or 
Boiling water, combined 
with the great economy in 
gas, is phenomenal. 


DIPLOMAS AND 
MEDALS 


GOLD 


It is imperative that all Architects 


PATENTED should have a sound knowledge 
ENGLAND of this modern heater, which 1s 
AND ABROAD the coming system of hot water 


in Private Houses, Business 
Houses, Flats, Canteens, etc. 


We court your enquiries 


Demonstrations Daily 


EXPRESS BOILERS Ltd. 
63 Great Portland Street, W.1 


Langham 2844 


Phone: 


"PHONE: MUSEUM 3444 ESTABD. 1883 


J.WOLFF & SON 


J XK SPECIALISTS \ 


Manufacturers | FURNITURE | SKILFUL 
bak AND WORKMEN 
CARVED | DECORATIVE | sENT TO 
CHANDELIERS,|  GILDING, | ALL PARTS, 
WALL-LIGHTS,| CARVING, TOWN, 
STANDARDS EIS COUNT 
a - OR 
77) 
CONTRACTORS | ABROAD 
Reproducers a g 
OF 
periop | ARCHITECTS, | esTiMATES 
FURNITURE | DECORATORS,| FREE 


( BUILDERS “\ ( 


ONLY ADDRESS : 
12 Windmill St., Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
JS TO HOTELS, CLUBS, Etc.: va 
WE SPECIALISE IN RENOVATIONS, 


REPAIRS, REGILDING, Etc. ( 


DX eee 
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aa 
A Remarkable Test 


There have been hundreds of attempts 
made to penetrate John Tann’s Safes 
and Strong Rooms—both by burglars 
and by Engineering Experts equipped 
with cutting tools far exceeding in power 
anything likely to be at the disposal of 
burglars. 


4 


© ak? a A? 


One of the most remarkable tests of 
recent iimes was that made by Messrs. 
David Kirkaldy, the eminent testing 
Engineers, on John Tann’s Grade 2 Safe 


and Strong Room Door Consiruction. 


Oak? mm 


The test occupied three days, during 
which 33 drills were spoilt, and 300 
cubic feet of oxygen and 2(0 cubic feet 
of acetylene were used. 


A detailed certificate issued by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy, after the test, summarised the 
result’ as follows :— 


CONCLUSION 


“ These tests have demonstrated that a slab 
of this form of construction is :— 


Proof against mechanical tools and 


appliances. 
Proof against the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 


Proof against a combination of tke oxy- . 
acetylene blowpipe and_ other 
methods of penetraticn, with the 
gas and apparatus available to a 
burglar under practical conditions. 


(Signed) Davip KirxaLtpy & Son.”’ 


Om AO ak © A? cok 9 AO eek © dO oe 


On ho am 


Safes s Strons Rooms 


JOHN TANN, LTD., have been Safe and 
Strong Room Engineers for over a century 
and a quarter (40 years longer than any 
other firm in existence) and during that 
time no JOHN TANN Fire and Burglar- 
resisting Safe or Strong Room has ever 
had its contents destroyed or stolen. 


Omi? a 1° oe 


Sais 


Estimates and Expert Advice gratis. 


JOHN TANN, LTD.,117 Newgate Street, Londan, E.C.1 


Telephone: Central 4159. Telegrams: “Safejotan, London.” 


PE Orr OF Orr OF! Orr OF Orr OF Orr OE Gar G2! Gar OF Garr 0-8 Oar O Oar GO Gar Gt 


Merritt Service. 


= Orr GO Orr O O77 O OF 


~ 


in 


pea ceaneseey 
BeBe 
PEECECEE EEE ERE EEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EL 
Pie pp ft Bee ae Pty} tf 
EE For all kinds EES 
peaEae OF Pt ta 
tH SECTIONAL [Hits 
BESS ea BERS EA 
HH = PAPERS, GHEE 
a Sante 
see vole e CUR Bae eee 
suguge Weare PCH 
HEH MowTaty) SHEETS Gate 
BEBRSGHSAB 
EcHEE ISOMETRIC PAPER [11] 
FPA LOGARITHM PAPERS FFFEFEETE 
PEE ———— PEEP eer Ee 
Yi} ty 17) AN IMMENSE VARIETY IN STOCK. Baw aaa 
Baeets PEE 
FEET SEEN eo alate BOOKS SoeaeeEee 
pas WIGHTMAN MOUNTAIN & ANDREWS, Po 
33 VICTORIA STREET,” eeeeenaae 
Shia H 
ASWnR LONDON, S.W.1. EE 
aH aa @ +t 4 a ual 
init TEE HHH 
EEE EEE CHEECH EE EEE PEEE 
EEEEEEEEEEEEHEE EEE EEE EEE 
me om 
| ) | 
Include ‘“ Wailes 
Dove” in your 
next specification 


for protecting ex- 
posed Ironwork 
from corrosion with 


*BITUMASTIC” 


The “ World’s Record” 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Sole Manufacturers :— 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic 


Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
——Per Foot Run -————Per Yard Super.———_—_, 
—Gas— ————___sveam Lubing=—— en Washable Washand Once wios 
eee Ee Ree din. jin. jin. din. lin. ljin. l}in. Zin, Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Teiah clizw ousnplece"© fy 10 obs 1 arn eas daa anys ea cee cece Pe aot pa ore is 
ps come -- 10d. 10$d. 1/ ! / ! / 12 In carmine orivy green or similar 0/34 0/54 0/10 o/e 
In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
—————-Add per Yard Super. for the following oe 
Jf on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—— If on 
PLASTERER. Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run—“\ Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 o/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead —— 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 O/1} 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. .. 2/9 0/5§ 0/2 0/3 O/1k 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland co. Of¢ 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Re: do. Keene's =2 1 4/0. 0/8 O/25 0/84) 0/2 - 019 por Nes Ge cces pepe 4 Stain Sise Varnish Enamel 
Sawn lathing = -. = SA SeMyL (OL 0) 9) aie oe a Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing bs = we - 1/10 0/84 — _ _ _ face in comm 
Screeding in Portland .. es beg Fh! 0/4 — — ee colours, es hos 
/ 4 super 0/8 O/S$ 1/5 2/1 2/8% 0/6 O/2 Ofd 19 
_ Do., ontrames’ each .. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 38/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
Le Peat rh CME cog so arte Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1j0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
ng coins 0/ Equalto Value Equal to irdo Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. doa Portland eS 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... es 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run. es .. 0/0$ 0/0f O/1 O/1$ 0/18 0/0§ 0/04 0/0§ 0/0 
Partitions (ag eigh 2 iis cae Onlarge pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/84 0/020/0% 0/14 O/ia 
Ooncrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for = following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. Bovine feck In uh Colours. Stippled. 
a 20 per cent. on bo per cent. 24. 
GLAZING. —Per Foot Super a 
-—Per Foot Super.—— Wax pas 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing =.= = -- ws we ws ww 1/6 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. pers aa 
Ordinary plate glass glazed sc. = = oe A/T AY? 5/04 
_ PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. c——Per Piste 
' r H nl attern 
e~Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. Cast Giass—, }in. Wired Metal bar On walle ae rie no = pe - oa 1/6. 2/2 
Mloz. 150z Rolled Rolled jin. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs iss a a - ce . 1/10 2 
0/8t 0/63 0/114 0/8 0/10 0/103 1/24 2/2 Onceilings .. Ss & oa os G 1/7 2/6 


EASTWooDs “SIKA” 
A - LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 6O SECONDS. 


The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT — 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 Lambeth, S.E.1 
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THE VALUE OF KAHN TRUSSED LINTELS 


THIS ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
KAHN TRUSSED BAR 
DEMONSTRATES _ IT 


KAHN 
. TRUSSED , 


THE KAHN TRUSSED BAR 


. YS NO LOOSE_ STIRRUPS — NO 
MAKBS REINFORCED CON- Se idk hy LY LY OY Mi ; 
CRETE LINTELS SIMPLICITY Soh 
ITSELF TO EVEN 
MOST INSXPERTONCED LINTEr 1s 


CONNECTION 


‘MADE 
CONTRACTOR 


SEND US THE NETT SPAN OF THE OPENINGS AND 

THICKNESS OF WALL TO BE CARRIED AND WE 

WILL QUOTE YOU BY RETURN FOR THE NECESSARY 
KAHN TRUSSED BARS, 

SHEARED, ALL READY TO PLACE IN THE FORMS 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CoO, LTD. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 
22 CRANLEY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 


YEARS AHEAD AGAIN! 


ONCE MORE A “PASCALL” PATENT 
TAKES) THE LEAD OVER ALL OTHER 
TYPES OF COMBINATION STOVES 


THE 


“SUPER INTEROVEN” 


EE 
IS THE LAST WORD IN PARLOUR COOKERS 
Wonderful Efficiency and Economy 


Enormous saving in Coal and Labour 


Cooking Dinner for 14 persons We GUARANTEE 


Note the wide Hot Plate for 


saucepans and Plate Warmers not 
found in other Combination Stoves 


OVER 60,000 
‘ OVENS” .. from £14 ’ 
ee re Re INTEROVENS 


(Boilers extra.) . IN USE 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR QUANTITIES 


Write for Illustrated List :— 


The INTEROVEN STOVE Co. Ltd. Central position of Fire with Oven bs avoids the 
(Dept. S.R.), 156, Charing Cross Rd., LONDON, W.C.2 Cooking Stove appearance of Side Oven Combinations 


R.A.A, 


EFFICIENCY 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLAss OF WORKMEN AND RATE P4AVABLE PER HOUR. 


DATs OF ( NOTES Ab TO KATh FA 
VARIATION | MmOuANIO PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. od. 8d. 
se Se 
1916-July 1 /0% 10d. od. aplndie Machine ad 
— Si 
Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. 2 in 11d. 10d. , 
1917—Oct. aq 1/8 1/08 114d. ditto Rate 
Ee Plumber Add 4d. 
1918—Jan 11/1 /84-+124% 1 /0#4+124%| 1124124% evious to 0 
1918—July27\1 /5 +12$%/1 /24+124%(1 /1¢+124% ( 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1e19-Feb.15| 1/9 1/6 1/6 
lelo-May 8] 1/9 1/8 1/6 Tebeoats Ads 
1919 Nov.15) 1/11} 1/10} 1/8 ie jade f 
an Cea Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1030 May 1) 2/04 1/11} 1/9 
1920 May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1921-Msyi6| 2/2 2/1 1/l1 
leti-July 1) 2/2 2/1 1/10 
1@@1-Avg.1/ 2/1 2/0 1/9 
19M1—Sept.1| 2/04 1/11 1/74 
1092 Feb. 1] 2/0 1/11 CWT ike oe cere oleae gt 
19#3-April1| 1/10 1/9 1/5 orieetd Wdecoe ae 
10%2—J wne 1 1 / 1 /7 1 /8 or artificial workman’s 
ee eet eee ee 
1928-May26| 1/74 1/6} 1/% Proms rec CY oa 
1924-Feb. 1; 1/8 1/7 1/8 
1924-Aug.25 1/83 1/7% 1/3} 
1924-Oct.25 1/94 1/24 1/43 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d, per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ATEM. CLABS. ste . Untr. 
Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” A er yard 
A isbartes oe 2 .. Sheeting <4 os 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium Paint . os 25 /0 Per gallon 
9” R” 
B. Ballast .. .- Thames & -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. ae ate ae Pe; ee Wn, 12/9 delivered 
” ” » Ke 
Ball valves .. Brase .. 5 --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Briek -- Broken a =< 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .- Hardcore Ax aS 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks » .. Blue, wirecuts e 145 /0 
Ditto .. = Ditto, pressed os 185 /0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks ws aes 203 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze aA 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Fiettons a es 53/38 London 
Ditto .. .. Reds .. we eR LL0:/0 
Dttto .. .. Rubbers es ea 244 /0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks .. = Ss 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. -. White .. =e es £20070 F.O.R. London 
Ditto ..  -. White glazed .. \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Stretohers .. Tandon 
Ditto .. as Ditto, headers ste 450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. se 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Beeezse .. 25 Cokes wy, 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. Pee aD aa = = 5 /6 cube d /d 
C Oartage -. .. Of Bricks, blue Ba 12 /6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glazed ae 15/0 to job. 
Cement .. .. Keenes.. es -- 1056/0 Darton 
Ditto .. .. Portland es S 58 /0 daliveced 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. 4 312 /0 
Copper .. 3 eNalla; io. Re aS 1/4 Per lb 
Teto Se .. Sheeting —s oa Po 1 - Ditto 
Cocks xa .. Bib,brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 


Drains, stoneware ‘Pipes and Fittings a = 
D sere daraitae wee awe o 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. as Ditto ne os ey Delivered 
Pp d 
Drains fron! 722. * Pipes son oe os es JO COTY { Siresa 
Driers .. .. For paint re =. a. 86/0 rer swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. 25 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
Deli d, 

F Felt ms .. Roofing ge 9/10 anaes’ Per, 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge ~. eee ae Ditto, per cwt. 
Wlooring .. Deal, P.E. .. -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 

Ditto .. a Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Gas oe .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto 472 7, Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Glass cut tosizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Ditto .. ~ Ditto 3ditto 2/9% 
Ditto .. es Ditto 5 ditto . 3/6 
Ditto .. gi Ditto 7ditto . 3/10 
Ditto .. =e Ditto 10ditto .. 4/3 
Ditto .. es Ditto 25ditto 3/11 
Ditto .. we Ditto 100 ditto — 4/10 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. - 4id. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. = Ditto 21 oz. -- 64d. depot 
Ditto .. .. — Ditto 2602. 83d. 
Ditto .. .-- Rough cast }” oe 7hd. 
Ditto .. .- Wired,cast .. aA 11d. 
Mitto .. .. Figured, rolled = 84d. 
Ditto .. .- Flemishor Arctic .. 84d. 
Ditto .. .. Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English ke & 2/9 Per book 
Gold size Ee 7 Beste: os re 12/6 eH eblicn 
Granite ..  .. Obippings .. .. 32/6 aeelaat ie 
Ditte Ditto e aS 26/0 Per ton 


-_ 7 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


IrEM. CLAss. Cost. Unt. 
H Hire as -. Horse,cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. ra eery aud driver ne 60/0 Ditto 
teamroller .. o 
DAO ae { Water cart and men.. f 100/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. es oe 3d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto -. — 423% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 282% Ditto 
J Joists .. = Steel, rolled ery 260 /0 Per ton deliveres 
Ditto .. -- Wood, soft, 9° x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto 1. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x23" 3/0 Per hoa 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” .. 2/8 
K Knotting.. fabs x 40 C 19/0 Per gallon 
LLathing .. - Metal .. ses oe 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. 2/9 Per bundle 
. Lead — -. Sheet .. os ee 48/6 Per cwt. 
Ditte .. wants PIO pe pe a 49/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. oo Sore és aS 52/0 Ditte 
Ditte .. -. White .. = Au 58/3 Ditto 
Lime as -. Greystone .. aes 61/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias = <s 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras = = 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. =. ‘Guba &.- BS; an Pa 769 Ditto 
Per square 
Matching .. -. Deal, T. G. & B. --17/6 22/0 26/0 delivered 
N_ Nails a -. Brads, floor .. & 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp Ss a 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. ea Lath. : es ne 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Wire,oval .. Bes 26 /0 
O Oak = -- American es oe 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English Ae os 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -. European as = 21/0 delivered 
Ditho .. -. Japanese ar ae 20/0 
Oil ee -.- Linseed, boiled oS 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. an Ditto, raw .. a 4/9 ditto 
PP Painty- 2s -. Mixed .. < os 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
pad 3° 
Partitions -- Breeze es 2 2 2h ae 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. = 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite ee a 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Slabs, ceiling .. os 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing ae ar 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. ae As 2 Die Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Pipes, round .. -- 2/44 3/3 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. ~. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand AS, -. Ordinary a os 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed os PP 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash a -- Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto -- Weights, iron 5 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. po Ditto, lead .. a 40/0 Ditto 
Size es =. Best « a = 5/6 Per fkn, 
Slates fan -- 20X10’, Welsh RS 430 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- 14” x9’, ditto.. — 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes =. - L:C.0,,1ron,:4- = 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. -. Plumbers’ a ae 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. .- Tubes, Standard list... —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto es —37¢% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel ae, .. Angles ee s% 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. => SBOltaeies ss pe 36/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. - Joist .. mS a 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Stanchions .. ae 17 5 Ditte 
Stone a eye Mot tel eth As os 3/8 
Ditto. :, Portland .. = age Hee ja 
Ditto .. et SOT Remeeee AS pes 6/3 
TT) rar aa -. Stockholm .. ay 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak = <3 Ngee. pes os 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -- Moulmein on a 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. = sa ee coe 9/0 Per gallon 
Thimbles.. -. Brass, Plumbors’ - 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles wed .. Plain, roofing -.- 2070 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6”, white giazed.. 12 /6 Per yard 
Timber .. -- Deal, joinery .. =e 5/9 ya ‘oot 
Ditto .. re Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. - Slating battens Ae We? 16 a Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. -s -3/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. Ss Ditto, P. .. SED e 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine Ss 5/9 Per gallon 
, a ” 1” 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ BS .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
or 
. ” 5 Ge 
V Valves .. 5 Balle ae. oe -- 4/6 6/8 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. -. Hard,oak .. aA 15/0 Per gallon 
Ditto .. = nCopala.. oa fe 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. = eRlat = a = 16/0 Ditto 
oe ae ee 
W Whiting — -. Gilders’ oe 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire = .. Guards, galvd. ut ge 2/6 i Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. as Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting es 40 /0 Per ewt. 
Ditto = -. Ditto, perfora' = 4d, Per feot super. 


Pa As ae 
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N many cases where electricity displaces some 
other illuminant, the householder is satisfied 

with the convenience from the simple fact that 

light is obtainable at the touch of a switch. 


Yet it is particularly noticeable that, in many 
installations, the convenience has not been 
pushed home to its fullest advantage, and lights 
controlled from one or more points often left 
burning because of the absence of Switches in 
intermediate and handy positions. 


This is specially the case in large houses where 
a staff of servants is kept—and a large amount 
of current is thereby wasted. 


* * * * 2 * 


The “ Crabtree’ Intermediate Switch—supplied 
in Flush (as illustrated), Semi-Recessed and Flat 
Types—enables the convenience and economy of 
Electric Light to be fully realised. 


“‘Craftsmen in Switches.’’ 


JA CRABTREE &C2L 
gomememommmmis TANCOLN WORKS a 

{ Telephone came 
| Gaze WALSALL 33% 
LONDON OFFICE & STORES — Whitcomb St W.C.2. 


Phone:- 7424, Gerrard. “Grains'—Kwickinake-Phone London. 
IONS LLL OM HABE 


WS 


PWWQA’AK 


“CRABTREE” 


Repistered Trade Mark, 


THE ROOF BEAUTIFUL Tespeaiglices see 


Exhibition — — 1909, 


OLD DELABOLE SLATES 
are not only beautiful and 
artistic in appearance, they are 
reliable and enduring. 


The roof in the accompanying 
photograph is covered with 
Green Randoms <22” to 10” 
long, varying widths) laid in 
diminishing courses. 


OLD DELABOLE GREEN 


slates with their varied tints and 
shades make a roof that is dis- 


tinctive. 


WINIERFIELD, MELBURY ABBAS Architect, E. Turner Powell, F.R.1.B.A. 


Colour photographs, particulars, and prices will gladly be sent on application to the 


Seen ta~sctesebeczastescosscesasscascaseasens Sole Distributors : 


SPECIFY THEM By SBETCHELL © SONS, tds 


THEIR NAME — all 
tes ae) not 26/27 FINSBURY COURT, LONDON, E.C.2. 
134 DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


Delaboles. 
Quarries worked continuously for 370 years. 
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THE. ARGHniEeT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “‘ The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


—_<>__—_- 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :-— ; 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


eee 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T'enders, &c., it 1s particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AIREDALE.—April 21.—Builder, etc., various trades for 
school at Ferry Fryston. Education Department, County Hall, 
Wakefield. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—April 17.—For erection of a new 
secondary school at Ashton-under-Lyne, near Manchester. The 
county architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16 Ribblesdale Place, 
Preston. Deposit £2. 

BEBINGTON, &c., CHESHIRE.—April 20.—For erection of 
30 houses at Bebington and 30 houses at Bromborough, all of 
subsidy size. The Surveyor, Council Offices, Bebington. 

BELFAST.—April 20.—For building and other works for 
internal office building at East Bridge Street Station. Specifica- 
tion (No. W.32), with form of contract, may be obtained from 
Mr. J. Wright, city electrical engineer and manager, East Bridge 
Street, Belfast, on deposit of £2 2s. 

BENTLEY-WITH-ARKSEY, YORKS.—April 14-21.—¥or 
erection of a new school for girls and infants at Bentley-with- 
Arksey, Bentley Road. Various trades. The Education De- 
partment, County Hall, Wakefield. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—April 21.—For erection of a new 
secondary school for girls (200) and boys (200) at Bexhill-on- 
Sea, in the county of East Sussex. Mr. F. J. Wood, county 
surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. Deposit £3 3s. 

BIRMINGHAM.—April 17.—Special subjects centres at 
Nansen Road Schools, Saltley. W. H. Ashford, architect, 
32 Paradise Street. 

BRIGHTON.—April 15.—For the construction of a rein- 
forced concrete roof over the receptacle at the Shoreham 
pumping station in Steyning Road, Old Shoreham, for the 
Corporation. Drawings may be seen and specification, bills of 
quantities and form of tender obtained from Mr. A. B. Cathcart, 
M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer, 12 Bond Street, Brighton, upon 
payment of a deposit of £2 2s., which will be refunded upon 
receipt of a bona-fide tender (not subsequently withdrawn), 
together with the documents supplied. Sealed tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Roof over Receptacle, Shoreham Works,” must be 
delivered at the office of Mr. J. H. Rothwell, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Brighton, not later than 12 noon on April 15. 

BROOKWOOD AND COULSDON.—April 17.—For erection 
of eight pairs of cottages at Brookwood Mental Hospital, Brook- 
wood, Surrey; and six pairs of cottages at Netherne Mental 
Hospital, Coulsdon, Surrey. Mr. F. J. Hodgson, architect, 
L.R.LB.A., &c., 36 High Street, Guildford. £1 1s. deposit. 

CHIPPENHAM.—April 16.—For erection of 14 non-parlour 
houses. Mr. A. E. Adams, borough surveyor. £2 2s. deposit. 

DUBLIN.—April 13.—For erection of 216 houses in two 
sections of 108 houses. The City Treasurer. Deposit £2. 
Tenders must be accompanied by specification and detail 
drawings of any alternative construction proposed. It is a 
condition of contract that the houses be completed within six 
months. 

DUBLIN.—April 20.—Erection by way of experiment of 
five-roomed houses, superficial area 844 super feet, for the County 
Borough Council. City Treasurer’s Office. £2 deposit. 


FERRY FRYSTON, YORKS.—April 14-21.—For the erec 
tion of a new school at Ferry Fryston, Airedale. Trades — 
Builder, etc., carpenter and joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer 
painter, ironfounder and smith, asphalter. The Educatio 
Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

GILLINGHAM.—April 20.—Extension of school for Ken 
E.C. W. H. Robinson, Room 69, Sessions House, Maidstons 
£2 2s. deposit. 

GREENWICH, S.E.10.—April 20.—Erection of 100 house 
for the Metropolitan Borough Council. Borough Engineer 
Department, Town Hall, Greenwich. £2 2s. deposit. 

GREEN HAMMERTON, YORKS.—For proposed cottage 
Green Hammerton. Send names to Messrs. Gibson & Hil 
architects, Harrogate. is 

HESWALL, CHESHIRE.—April 23.—For erection and con 
pletion of extensions at the county police station at Heswal 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County architect, Chester. £1 J; 
deposit. = 

LONDON.—Apri! 20.—Two blocks of dwellings on the Tabar 
Garden estate, Southwark. Architect to the Council (Roo 
No. 3), the County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. £2 deposi 

MANCHESTER.—April 18.—For the several works require 
in erection of the new municipal school in Mount Road, Gortor 
and the school clinic in Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester. Bs 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. £2 2s. deposit. 

MENAI BRIDGE.—April 22.—For additions to and conve 
sion of Iorwerth House, Menai Bridge, into a war memori: 
institute. Messrs. J. Owen, Sons and Lloyd Owen, surveyor 
Holyhead and Menai Bridge. ‘ 

METHLEY, YORKS.—April 18.—For erection of 32 sem 
parlour-type houses, to be built-in blocks of two on three differen 
sites in the Mickletown area. Mr. Thomas Thompson, architec 
Red House, Methley. ; 

MONMOUTHSHIRE.—April 20.—Public elementary scho 
at The Tranch, near Pontypool, and two cottages on the Rhady 
Farm, Usk. J. Bain, F.R.I-B.A., architect, County Ha 
Newport. 

NORTH BURLINGHAM.—April 24.—For the erection « 
two new cottages and outbuildings at Green Farm, Nort 
Burlingham, Norfolk. The County Land Agent, Shirehous 
Norwich. £1 1s. deposit. ey: 

OSWESTRY.—April 15.—For building of laundry at More 
House, Oswestry. The Surveyor to the Rural District Coune 
Mr. C. B. Barnes, Council Offices, Bailey Street, Oswestr 
£2 2s. deposit. 

PLYMOUTH.— April 14.—For converting Prince Rock Poli 
Station into flats. Mr. J. Wibberley, borough engineer a1 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

PONTARDAWE.—April 15.—For erection of 10 houses : 
the Ystalyfera site, and for the completion of the road relatr 
thereto. Mr. E. D. Jones, M.S.A., architect to the Counce 
Council Offices, Pontardawe. £2 deposit. 

PORT ST. MARY, I.M.—April 18.—For erection of five hous 
(workmen’s dwellings). Messrs. S. Kaye & Sons, architect 
22, Athol Street, Douglas. 

PUDSEY.—April 20.—Stormwater tank in mass concrete ai 
brick respectively for the Borough Council. The Clerk, Pudse 

SHAW, OLDHAM.—April 16.—For erection of a post offi 
and telephone exchange at Shaw, Oldham. The Head Po 
Office, Oldham. The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Work 
King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. £1 Is. deposit. — 

SILKSWORTH, DURHAM.—April 27. For erection of ane 
department to accommodate 304 scholars, together with 1] 
work in connection with alterations and improvements to 1 
existing premises of the Silksworth Council School. Mr. - 
Willey, F.R.1.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

SUNDERLAND.—April 18.—178 houses. 
Town Hall, Sunderland £2 2s. deposit. 

SUTTON BRIDGE.—May 5.—For erection of eight pai 
of houses on the Princes Street site, Sutton Bridge. Mess: 
A. W. and H. J. Wilson, architects, Cumbergate, Peterboroug 

WAKEFIELD.—April 20.—External painting at the Coun 
Hall, for the West Riding C.C. Architect, County Hall, Wak 
field: : 

WARRINGTON.—April 21.—For supply, delivery and ere 
tion on the War Memorial site adjoining Warrington Bridg 
Warrington, of a granite obelisk, base and work incident 
thereto. Mr. A. M. Ker, A.M.LC.E., borough engineer al 
surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. £2 2s. deposit. 

WORCESTER.— April 20.—For erection of 26 pairs of hous 
in Bromwich Lane. Mr. W. Ransom, M.I.C.E., city surveyo 
Guildhall, Worcester. 

YNYSYBWL.—April 20.—Manual Instruction centre ai 
School Clinic at Ynysybwl, for the Mountain Ash E.C. W. | 
Williams, architect, Town Hall. £2 2s. deposit. 
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Write for designs and samples of | ACA NDINAVIAN 
Polished & Fine Axed 


GUILDSTONE 


Quarry Owners. 
65Victoria Street. 
Westminster 


Fipeclay Works. 
Halifax Yorks. 


GUILDSTONE MANTEL G.46 
She Executed by 


ALLIED ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 


No. 4 Brook Street, St. Paul’s, Birmingham 


Telegrams : Beautify, Birmingham Telephone ; Central 3706, Birmingham 


E22 
“pitt : 
WHHL 


4 
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The Valve’s Job! 


It’s not an easy job—to be always on duty on the 
pipe-line—to stop the flow of steam or water, or 
to let the flow go on. The valve’s job can only 
be simplified by making the valve of the right 
design for the jobin hand, giving it the correct 
amount of metal, perfect castings, and an inside 
finish as good as the outside. There you have 
the reasons for the success of Jenkins Valves—the 
principles of manufacture which have made 
Jenkins famous since 1864. A Jenkins 
Valve gets on with the job, and does the 
» job just right from year to year. It is 
@ guaranteed to do so, and in the rare 
Wi} event of its failure, there’s another J en- 
g kins to replace it free of charge. All genu- 
ine Jenkins Valves bear the “diamond” 
mark. Look for it when you buy. 


i pie 72-Page Catalogue FREE. 
Fig. 491.G.M. Angle Radiator JENKINS BROS., LTD. (Dept. 25) 
Valve, with union and wood 6 Gt.Queen St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
wheel. Works—Montreal, Canada. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used in a Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting, 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
x PAVITT » dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
Sy LR So will not tarnish, can be washed. 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


titan 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, ‘rice List on Application. 


xclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Prices and Colour Card from 


% 
‘ T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON « W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : “‘ Electric, London " Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


20 aE, 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRIGHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. ae, aes a & £5 10s. per week 
_Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. = a 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto me ude, se , t% 
Allow for water, ditto... AR ee ae bes or a i% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area es ep as 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height be a 7/6 
Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives .. as fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. 4h = 7/6 
_Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building es 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations : = Re say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . ve =e Are ae say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. As from £50 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. ‘ ee oa = os 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete Ts es 34 = 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ies 2 ak a aS os 40/0 
‘Bleeper roadways is A ae os ie =P es 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. ee oe se 5/0 
Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and Supers same 
out to carts .. 1}d. 1}d. 
Add if debris has to be rained or Jowered: to pound level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yard load 2d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks ae, ear os es 
Hack off old plaster es a5 is 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


- - 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o——Per Yard Cube———, 


5ft. 65ft.tol0ft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Bxoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away . Me a ie Se 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. ae was = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring Ae AA VO iA 
Ean | cee cet 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
Sousrete Letounaaciomt: Casita een een 216 
Add if in ground floors .. cs a = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ae 3 S. 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—Harthenware— -——Iron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ‘ 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
Extra only for bends, each as ok 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each a Ae 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each at ps Se FBO 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7-——Per Rod Reduced—— — 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar 2 ss 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
eH », cement mortar .. 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


c—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement sa a fas 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte 2 x xa ee 6 5 9d. 1/0 


-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ae at Ms 4d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement i es & oe ae 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and fine. winting Se < of 13d. 


ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 
Add Mf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 
In subbed and gauged arches with fine joints ey 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. = = -- 3d. plus 10% 
Double-tile creasing and cement fillets : and Pointing t to 9-ia. wall 1/2 


Per Ft. Super. 
1/0 
1d. 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. “ 
lin. l}in. 1fin. n. Zin. 
Cement and sand .. ae ey) 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. ms = psoas ly 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte.  .. = Fae « 8/0 _ _ a a 
Tarmac we fs say . = — _ 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 
-——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing me ae as nes 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. St hs e, ae 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. a 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. me ees ee Sy he ce 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. SPs a = 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. ee, = AS 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. =F = Se os 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding res = es es 4s SEO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates oa ea a a -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. are =e ae 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. es ris a -- yo 
JOINER. 
Per square fin Hin. lin. 1}in, 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. = - 33/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring -.. - 87/0 . 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching Br eid es - 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1$ in. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares aa ss es A140 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
_ with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
—l bares ae 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded ae 23d. 32d. 4d. 4hd. 
Add for each side bead butt ae 4d. 4d. 44d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. ae oe 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. os fe a Me a 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each_ .. ats = se S AS 9d. 


ee 


Per Foot Cube———, 


Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail -. oa 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped ~ = = oy 212618) 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. is ee < -. 240/0 200/0 160/0 


er 


1}in. 1pin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each 1/3 1/6 


er 


3by 3 34by 3h 4by 4 
1/2 1/6 1/9 


a - 


Dea! newels, per foot run a 


a ree 


Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1pin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ee cs ae 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal sheives cross-tongued = Be me 1/2 1/4 1/6 


Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 

Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 

Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 

Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 

De ES 


Sectional Ares ——————_ 
lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16im 


Deal, wrot and fixed Ss .. 2d. 8d. 43d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 1igd. 1/lh 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2}d. 34d. 5d. 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed i 6td. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/1¢ 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of aimilar straight work one-third far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a toot ahord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 


6yd. Yd. 11lgd. 1/0 1/24 


Sp yeah a rt te tint ne 


} 
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J. B. Orr 
& Co. Ltd. 


Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX, Architects: Messrs. Hal 


contracts illustrated above, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 


Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 3 a a} 
London, W.C.1 € a o 
$ + é 
ROOFED WITH E S : 
PATENT VULCANITE E 0 z | 

ROOFING S = 2 

| meee 

NE of the many Vulcanite 4 2 

Ee s 

lem Ve 

2 E 


CHARLTON, 


DURESCO 


The Silicate Paint Co. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


The First in the Field. The FoREMOST ever since. 


DURESCO ‘az PAINT [a 


request. ‘2 3 
as 
Please note change of eo © 
Office Address : S a> 
VULCANITE Ltd. arr 
STOUR ROAD, i 
OLD FORD. fe ET ® 
LONDON, E.3. Se 
Telephone: - =a AST 205% : 


Telegraphic Address : 


| a 
** RooFLET, Hackwick, LoNDON.”’ Ej ed ( FE ee ey 86, ae 


= EN 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—-—, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2tin. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate 7 ay. eZ he .- 80/0 72/0 
Per Foot Run————_ Add for every }in. additional . 2/8 3/7 
Labour onl era y Doves 0 et 
Meee ew on S = +4. 1d. 4d. 2d. Add for copper nails .. = a sg 38 2/8 3/4 
Tee ee tN eee 
TF eDOUR SRE Bere ws OUly ENG ra cern Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap. with copper nails 182 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement— Grip Spring eat selected green Westmorland slates laid to a vin. lap. CORE 10 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo, nails os - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet wahexk ne 60/6 
a Se a ae : Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every pas course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails “% an ea es 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work Bi a8 us te A es pe 2/6 
POL CW ae N Add for circular on face in elevation es A es es wy, 25% 
soaker Fiate Ae aan ,  4éd for circular on plan, according to radius —-. -- 40% 
Milled lead and laying .. a Be, 60/0 67/0 70/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 669% 
ee 
-———Per Foot Run———_, ~-—_——_—__—— Each Per Foot Run 
er Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves < - -- - -. Equal 1 foot super. 
Nai meee Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments =A BS ae .. Equal } foot super. 
/ 4a. 6d. 6/6 2/0 Ridge tiling (.. > os, 0 be ee 2/0 
——————Per Foot Run 
jin. fin. lin. ldin. 1fin. Qin. Spin. 4in. | Fixing soakers OMI 
Lead service ae LS 2/3 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 —_ —_ oe 
Lead waste se -- Vlg 1/7> 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 — — 
Lead soil .. ie ESR, PES Nn ie EE ee Ob tS a VL ab SMITH AND FouNae 
= m—Per Cwt.——_ 
=e — — Each em Up to Above 
Beg Joints es -- 2/8 2/6 2/9 3/60. 3/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor = 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. S216. 2/9" 3/0. 8/8 8/6. 4/0 > 6/6) J7/0 Rolled steel joists = Ss es os a 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints Sa aa es PS AS ee Oompound girders Bee és Bs = = 19/6 21/6 
Btop ends .. R 80d e Aj0 18 is | Sloe el ee te Stanchions ~ 3 = 5 = Ae eke 23/6 
Bends ace aA a as. a ess 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Cast-iron columns 2 es oS = = 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends ¥ — = = 10d. 10d. 1/0 ak as 
x i ¢ : Light Medium Heavy 
at =< ee oe ar) lid. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses es ss ae oi ss . 82/6 30/0 27/6 
nual eat Ms % ee ey 2 1/8 Teas —, Sie Ohimney bars... = bs a es .- 36/0 34/0 82/0 
s Ove ee) ee oe is a a Ee ee tae Tie rods and ring bolts .. .. .. «« «- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
— he 2 - —-— -— — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts .. ie of Be: =a .. 45/0 40/0 36/0 
5 nekettret ig oat ace SPE) sROLMy 2 SILO) 8 FT SIRs ieee ste Ie Handrail and balusters .. ws ee) Lea BBIG, )—50/0> samme 
a - S - 7/0 9/6 18/4 — — = == = Steel reinforcing bars bent and axed Le ss -- 22/0 21/6 21/@ 
op cocks ee -- 9/9 12/8 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 ate — a - 
Ball cocks -- -= 8/0 10/6 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — —FPer Foot Run— 
Wire balloons .. oes tis = ol wea Aa es iy Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in, 
es ESE cat i Sim Pipes fixed with pipe nails Ps Bs = = Ald. 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each .. = = ee - 1/6 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.C.0.) pipes... ee ee Oine 4in. Junctions, each .. a at ne bs, AR AG 3/0 4/e 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-eyphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. e we = 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets -. ~ 2 2 St 6 iflo 
Extra for bends PAE Ea es ER eR I 11/2 Outlets and angles we oa Pant > eee 2/6 s/l 
Bxtraforjunctions .. 2. 2 2. 20 ee ach 11/11 18/4 Stopends., .. is es > ea 1/0 1fl 


IBIRICILS 


WIRE CUT FACING ENGINEERING PAVING PRESSED 
IN ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) Telegrams: ‘‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON” 
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==—-STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
STANDARD SHELVING 
LAVATORY CUBICLES 

LOCKERS :: CUPBOARDS 


ey 
(S aghn* 
eae. 


PARTITIONING 
STAIRCASES :: DOORS 


STEEL ROLLING 
SHUTTERS 


Phone: REGENT (4240; GERRARD 1341 
Telegrams: “ ARMETQUIP, WESTCENT,” 
184-188 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W,C.2 


=3 ART METAL 
EQUIPMENT°3: 


BRACKET TYPE LIBRARY SHELVING 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
———Per Foot Kun Per Yard Super. oe 
—Gas— Steam Tubing—————_, Washable Washand Once Twice 
er ai cat aelinen teed tin. fin. fin. din. lin. Ilfin. 1din. Zin. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
a 
~ In common colours ier ES 0/33 0/5 0/9 of2 
with clips complete .. 10d. 10$d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/6 93/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/33 0/5 0/10 o/2 
Misys mew In scarlet, ivy green, or similar -~. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following _ ————— 
If on Tf on -——If in Party Colours on—~+ If on 
PLASTERER Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yerd per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead ———— 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/38 O/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/5 0/2 0/8 O/1¢ 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland Sol? 0/7 0/2 0/84 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's -- 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/3% 0/2 0/9 sank mie gen: ese Stain Size Varnish Ename} 
Sewn lathing =... Bs = sea One OL Sek) tea peta Plain painting on sur- 
Meta) lathing se As} a <. 1/10 0/8): — oe — — face in common 
Soreeding in Portland .. % & 2/1 0/44 ° — = — = colours, per yard 
super on -- 0/8 0/84 1/5 2/1 2/8 0/6 O/2 Of 1/9 
—— Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 Of10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Per lin, Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., onsquares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. a 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jrd of Do., on large do do, 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 6/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do Portland ts 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... a 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. ee 0/0} 0/0$ O/1 O/1g 0/18 0/0% 0/0$ O/O8 O/OF 
Partitions pent ota Onlarge pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8} 0/08 0/0k 0/1 o/s 
Comorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched | ork. In Paty, Solouts, Stippled. 
_ 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 2d. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super — 
-——Per Foot Super.— ax eur 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing -- -- -- -- - - *- 6d. 1/6 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 
Ordinary plate glass glazed =... us Ps Beil ae Vice 5/04 ‘gu ha: ae 
a ee PAPERHANGER., 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. -——Per Piece—— 
Sheet Glass—, Figured in. Cast Giass—, jin. Wired Metal bar On Mts he etd a es 12 
Gloz. l650z. Rolled Rolled yin. Hn. Cast Glass Patent Glazing Qn stairs a 8 i 9) oa a eae ED 2/9 
0/8} 0/64 0/114 0/84 0/10 0/10} 1/23 2/2 Onceilings .. S$! a of a S BY, 2/6 


H. YOUNG & CO. Ltd. 


NAINA ATLANTA 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED, 
MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED 
I 


NINE ELMS WORKS, LONDON, S.W. 
OFFICES: THORNYCROFT HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


~WO OD « OR 2 STEEL 


SUNBLINDS & FOLDING PARTITIONS * 


ARTHUR THORNBOROUGH, LP. 
crams:, > EAAMPDEN LANE) 


“ALFRESCO PHONE: 2356 


Tape «=6 TOTTENHAM, N., 17. torrentian 
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FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Sead, Sncuwies; te and Great Stadium for the 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. Pranco-Britieh Exhibition, London, 1906. 


NEWPORT, MON. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


The Architects Printers 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 

Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 

Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 

and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


LONDON OFFICE: 98 VICTORIA ST., 8.W.. 


FENCES 


OF EVERY KIND 


OGILVIE &CO. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


Sheridan Alterations & Decorations. £$7!“4T=s 
(B25 hoy kaa 


ienencook ee ve STONE PRESERV' CD, L” 


We supply every 
known variety of 
Fence—wire, wood, iron, 


LONDON hemp, reinforced concrete. 

tt F a ph Restorers and Preservers of hig space ai ae Soe 

. . - . an ermits one 

Le ering 6. elepnone: Modern and Historical Buildings. fence Poni being illus- 


on . ) 
Everything xs) Holborn 2018 Sa Little James St., Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.@ & traeen however, you 
Ww indicate your re- 
quirements we will recom- 
mend the proper and 
most economical fence 
for the purpose. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
ON FENCING (FREE) 


The “ Boiler 


Quorn’”’ 


Specialists in HEATING 
all classes of buildings by 


HOT WATER 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


Darlington Fencing Co. Lrd. 
1 Hopetoun Hous 
Lloyd's Ave nue -E C 3 


— NE ROLLING 
Hl it Hutt Ni D su 
ll aca oa 


‘Rolling Shutters 


isa sea indicative 
of class, not quality: 
but the word’ AYNNEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


glond on Office 


 CLIORERPLIDIO SGI 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BRABY’S No. 6 “brop-pryy GLAZING BAR. 
ECONOMICAL 


Sole Manufacturers: ‘phone N° !RicHMoOND 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 
Head Office: 
RADNOR badd cnet TWICKENHAM. 
ranch Offices! 
GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 
BIRMINGHAM :13 Temple Street: 


‘ EFFECTIVE 
"352-364 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1, 4°¢ ** QERtEORD: CIVERE QOL. BRISTOL, 


‘Tue DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


East Greenwich, London, $. E.10. 
Wx _ DELTA peoere FOR ART METAL WORK. 
>,EXTRUDED BARS 


AND SECTIONS . 
“OELTA BRAND,” in Brass. Bronze, Copper. &c. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOUE. 


Dars or | NOTES Ad TU DATS Four 
Vagiariox | Mmcuanio | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}¢. 9d. 8d. Granite Maso laccane 
ixing Mason, 1d. 
1916-July 1/0} 10d. 9d. spindle Machinvt 2 tc 
Cutter echanic’s 
1917-Apl. 28 1/1 11d. 10d. our , 
1917-Oct.2§ 1 fat 1/0} 1144. ditto Rate 
———_ IE ee ST 
| Plumber Add 3d 
1918—-Jan,11/1 /8} +124 %|1 /0OF +124 %| 1124+124% revious to to 
1918—Jaly27\1/5 +12$%|L /24+124%|1 /14+124% [ 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1619-Feb.15) 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1019-May 31 1/9 1/8 1/81 os Soy onc bee 
1919 Nov.15| _ 1/113 1/0 | 1/8 | Bender a : CS 
. | ixer of Re- abourer’s 
1020-May 1 2 /0% 1/11} 1/9 J 
1980-May29| 2/4 2/8 2/1 |) ‘nforcement Rate 
16@1-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 1/11 
legi-July 1; 2/2 2/1 1/10 
19B1-Aug.1| 2/1 2/0 1/9 
10R1—Sept.1| 2/0% 1/11 1/7 
1eag-Feb. 1) 2/0 1/11 Eioyal |e eer ee 
192%—April1; 1/10 1/9 1/5 | hp: 
1989-June i| 1/8 1/7 i) 1 (ces meee the 
oh Pecbeniins moreaayn § 
SETA atmosphere class 
J darned cul: idl 1/24 or from boats rate 
1924-Feb. 1| 1/8 1/7 1/38 
1924-Aug.25) 1/8% 1/7% 1/3t 
1924-Oct. 25 1/9 1/84 1/44 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


1TEM. CLASS. Cost, UNIT. 
A. Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, pe fe 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting sy rae 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated -. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium .- Paint .. ee = 25 /0 Per gallon 
9" 3° 
B Ballast .. -. Thames ans .- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. ee RAG 25 ple Soko be 12/9 delivered 
” a qe 
Ball valves ~s Brats <2 BS --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick .. -- Broken ce a 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Hardcore ea os 8/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts -. 145/0 
Ditto .. = Ditto, pressed ea 185 /0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks as ae 205)/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze a 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Fiettons “ — 53/8 London 
Ditto .. .. Reds .. A san 1210/0 
Ditto .. .- Rubbers as = 244 /0 
Ditto .. -- Stocks .. = =< 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White .. es - 100/0 F.O.R, London 
Ditto. 1, Wate neen 2 480 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto ..  ..  Ditto,heaters +.  450/0 London 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality -. 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. = Cokes... a pu 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. wa Pan a 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. .. Of Bricks, blue Ra 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flettons -.. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glazed a 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. Keenes.. es .- 1086/0 Per'ton 
Ditto .. .. Portland ae AP, 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. ee UM SkZ/0 
Copper .. <5 Nallay).': a re 1/4 Per lb. 
°Bitto sa .. Sheeting «2 ee) ic Ditto 
Cocks .. .. Bib, brags,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings oa éne 
Standard Met 3 3 20% F.O.R. London 
Ditto .. es Ditto eS a F Weare Delivered 
Draina avant: ca Pipes 2a) 3 er ee 5/8 St { Lia flank 
Driers .. .. For paint as es 36/0 rer swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. Se 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
i eh eR a RE —————$— $$ 
Delivered, per 
F Felt es .. Roofing ae as, 9/10 square 
Fireclay .. .- Stourbridge ~.. Gh ee 2 Be Ditto, per ewt. 
Wlooring .. peta DY 9 9 28 Bs Po eS -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. ye Ditto, G. & T. .. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
Gas as .. Tubes, Standard list .. -—50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto 2 —4A73% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Gtass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/8 
Ditta .. ee Ditto S3ditto ~.. 2/9% 
Ditto .. sah Ditto 5ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. ae Ditto 7ditto .. 3/10 
Ditto .. ms Ditto 10ditto 4/3 
Ditto .. ea Ditto 25 ditto 3/11 
Ditto .. me Ditto 100 ditto — 4/10 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 1502. ~- 4\d. at Merchant’s 
Ditto -. as Ditto 21 oz. -- 61d depot 
Ditto -. at Ditto 26 oz. 8id. 
Ditto .. .. Rough cast 4” RS Tha. 
Ditto .. Wired, cast .. Se 11d. 
Ditto .. .. Figured, rolled 3s 84d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 84d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in piain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf... -. English =e 2s 2/9 Per book 
Gold size - Best .. ee 35 12/6 Per gallon 
Gremite .. 7  Oippings cc es 886s ga 
“ Ditte .. = Ditto : a 26/0 


Per ton 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLASB. Cost. UNIT. 
H_ HSire = -. Horse,cartand man -. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto — .. Lorryanddriver .. 60/0 Ditto 
Steam roller .. An 
Ditto -. -- | Water cart and men... f 2100/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. - Sacks .. cas Pay 3d. Each 
Hot water .. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto «2 — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
Sa aN ss 
J- J tbe i Aes = bite Re --  260/0 Per ton delivered 
i es Pe ood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/2 
Ditto _.  .. Ditto, ditto, 7” x2}" 3/0 Pet ee 
Ditto, .. 2° Ditto, ditto, 65621... 2/8 hate! 
SoS oe NR SE ee 
K Konotting.. as a 19/0 Per gallon 
LLathing .. -- Metal .. = as 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Wood, sawn .. ay 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead By .. Sheet .. Ar 47/6 Per cwt. 
Ditte 2.) Pipe ees = aS 48/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. 2b SOLU Bree a Sie 51/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. . White .. es Ss 58/3 Ditto 
Lime ah, .. Greystone .. ae 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. .. Blue lias ms Be 58 /6 Ditto 
i ce ee 
M Mahogany .- Honduras na ee 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. a \Cubateaes ae ea 26 /0 : Ditto 
R’ RY ales he 
‘er square 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G..& B.’, ..17/6 22/0 26 lof Sciloored 
oe ee a DE ee 
N_ Nails aS .. Brads, floor ~. he 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp es & 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto ooo bathe ea ox 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. ss Wire; oval. .3 é 26 /0 
a ee eee 
O Oak Se .. American oe & 14/0 
Ditto .. .. English me AS 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -. European aw es 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. .- Japanese Ais , 20/0 
Oil wa .. Linseed, boiled S. 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, raw .. Ae; 4/9 ditto 
ee 
P Paint Se -. Mixed .. ee we 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
PAA 3° 
Partitions -- Breeze oe ae ZL eee a aM 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. es 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite a as 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling .. “ 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. .. Glazing me 54 16/0 Per cwt. 
oS SE eee 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. ‘s ft ot Pes yard 
Ditto .. -. Pipes, round .. -- 2/44 3/3 aid 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand = -- Ordinary xz es 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Washed pe me 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash os .. Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. .. Weights, iron Se 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. és Ditto, lead .. a 40/0 Ditto 
Size < 55 Beaty ee Ee, es 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. .. 20710", Welsh -- 4830/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 14”x9", ditto.. es 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes .. L.C.C., iron, 4” at 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. .. Plumbers’ AG =e 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. .. Tubes, Standard list... —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto poy —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised ~. —224% Ditte 
Steel .. Angles ae Acs 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -. Bolts — an os 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. 3) ONS te. as = 13 '0 Ditto 
MED. e, .. Stanchions .. os 17 is Ditto 
MGe= <s Se baths 2 iss 3/8 
Ditto |, Portland ©. 
Ditto .. oo pV OFK a... ze a 6/3 
oT Tar ee .. Stockholm .. a6 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak = EA Nee a5 = = 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. .- Moulmei ‘oe ee 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. pe es Pe re pa Pe Per gallon 
Thimbles.. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles aA .. Plain, roofing os ee 207,9) Per 1.000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6", white grazed.. 12 /6 Per yard 
Timber .. .. Deal, joinery .. oa 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. a Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens Sr We [6 am Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. -. 3/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto es Ditto, P. .. we 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine os 5/9 Per gallon 
ee 
+" 2° a ky 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ qu .. 1/2 1/6 -2/3-Kach 
SS eee 
a w 1 Ho 
Vv Valves .. AY SES We ss es .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. . Hard,oak .. By 15/0 Per galloa 
Ditto .. .. Copal .. ss <s 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. a BRlatags- sy cs 16/0 Ditto 
JS i eS eee 
W Whiting . ~.. Gillders’ sagt nutes 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire a5 .. Guards, galvd. mere 2/6 7 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto . es Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting Se An 40 /0 Per ewt. 
Ditto ee .. Ditto, perforated .. 4a, Per feot super. 
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BRONZEWORK 


Wav ktiG Ele litle Fis Gel ele Ra A WL 


tok MORRIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


Sor Set lOUSE. RO CHESTER 
Rew@ows, ter ONT D OUNs ager inti. 


Celephone - - - - - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


The ultimate expression of Craftsmanlike 
genius is not always to be found in the 
original conception, for additions to an 
existing work may so develop a theme till 
in grandeur it far exceeds the highest dreams 
of the one who first conceived it. Thus it 
is that 11th, 12th and 13th century ideals 
have each contributed their quota of rich- 
ness to many of our National buildings. 
* * * 

Then— years separated each stage of 
development. To-day—mere days—nay 
even hours—mark the stage of progress. 


i Hh Ws 


i 


‘Craftsmen in Switches.” 


JLACRA 


} Telephone 
} 802 — 803 
WALSALL 


“CRABTREE” 


Registered Trade Mark, 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,”’ 1913. 


oS 
FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


eed 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, c&c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—April 25.—For erection of additions to the 
Gadly Central School, Aberdare (including four classrooms, 
science laboratory and domestic centre). Messrs. Thomas 
Roderick & Sons, architects, Clifton Street, Aberdare. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

ABERSYCHAN.—April 30.—For erection of 88 houses of 
the parlour type at Ebenezer site, near the Oak Brick Works, 
Cwmffrwdoer, Pontnewydd. Mr. O. P. Bevan. architect, 
Station Road, Bargoed. 

BAGULEY, CHESHIRE.—April 27.—For the erection of 
eight parlour-type houses and 12 non-parlour-type houses, in 
blocks of four. Mr. R. C. Gordon, engineer and surveyor, 25 
Station Buildings, Altrincham. Deposit £2 2s. 

BEDWAS, MON.—April 28.—For the erection of 40 semi- 
detached parlour-type houses, Bryn-y-Fran site, Trethomas, 
near Bedwas. The Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Bedwas, Mon. Deposit £3 3s. 

BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE.—For conversion of offices at 


Bolton-on-Dearne Council School (boys’ department). Mr. W. 
H. Jones, Education Offices, Mexborough. 
BOURNE, LINCS.—April 22.—For the various works 


required in erection of a 12-bed tuberculosis pavilion. Surveyor’s 
Office, West Street, Bourne. Deposit £1 1s. 

CARNARVON.— April 22.—For erection of a pair of cottages 
at Seiont Road, Carnarvon. Mr. L. Ll. Jones, architect and 
surveyor, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Carnarvon. 

CHAPEL ALLERTON.—For proposed “detached house. 
Alltrades. Mr. 8S. Hodgson Doyle, L.S.A., etc., Calverley 
Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

CHICHESTER.—April 27.—For erection of new science 
block at the Midhurst Grammar School. Persons desirous of 
tendering must forward their names and addresses at once to the 
county architect, Mr. H. P. Roberts, F.R.I.B.A., Westgate, 
Chichester. Deposit cheque of £1 1s. : 

DARTON, YORKS.—May 12-19.—For proposed extensions 
to Darton Barugh Council School. Various trades. The 
Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DONCASTER.—For rebuilding “ Fitzwilliam Arms,” Don- 
caster. Send names to Mr. T. H. Johnson, architect, 20 Priory 
Place, Doncaster. 

FOLKESTONE.—April 21-27.—For the erection of a shelter 
and pavilion in Radnor Park, Folkestone. Mr. A. E. Nichols, 
M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 11 Church Street, Folkestone. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

FRAMWELLGATE MOOR, DURHAM.—April 25.—For 
erection of 26 type A houses at Framwellgate Moor. Mr. J. N. 
Adams, architect, 40 Saddler Street, Durham. Deposit £1 1s. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—April 24.—For erection and com- 
pletion of 100 houses (non-parlour type) in 13 blocks on the 
Barracks site, Admiralty Road, Great Yarmouth. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth. Deposit £2 2s. 

GREENOCK.—April 30.—For erection of 400 houses of three 
and four apartments on sites at Hole Farm and Bow Farm 
The Master of Works. Deposit £2 2s. 


HEREFORD.—April 30.—For erection and completion of 6 
houses on the Westfields site, Hereford. Mr. H. Skyrme, M.S.A. 
architect and surveyor, 138 Widemarsh Street, Hereford 
Deposit £2 2s. 

HESWALL, CHESHIRE.—April 23.—For erection and com 
pletion of extensions at the county police station at Heswall 
Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., County architect, Chester. £1 1s 
deposit. 

HORSFORTH.—May 9.—For the erection of (1) 80 non 
parlour-type houses ; (2) 20 parlour-type houses, on the Crag, 
Hill site, Horsforth, to the contractors’ own design. Mr. J. B 
Aldersley, surveyor to the Council,*Council Offices, Horsforth 

KINLOCKLEVEN.—April 18.—For proposed new school a 
Kinlockleven (400 pupils) and janitor’s house. Various trades 
Intending tenderers are requested to communicate with Mr. R 
Cameron, master of works, Education Offices, Dunoon. Deposi 
£1 Is. eS 

LADOCK, CORNWALL.—April 30.—For the erection an 
completion of a cottage at Scarcewater, Ladock. Mr. RB. A 
Martyn, Manna, Grampound Road. ; 

LONDON, ACTON.—April 30.—For erection of an elementar 
school (for 200 boys and girls) at East Acton, W.3. Boroug! 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Acton, W.3. Deposit £2 2s. 

LONDON (WILLESDEN).—April 27.—For the erection o 
64 houses on their Brentfield estate, Stonebridge. Mr. F 
Wilkinson, M.I.C.E., engineer to the Council, Town Hall, Dym 
Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. is 

MACCLESFIELD.—May 1.—For erection of a new pos 
office and telephone exchange at Macclesfield. The Contract 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

MENAT BRIDGE.—April 22.—For additions to and conver 
sion of Iorwerth House, Menai Bridge, into a war memoria 
institute. Messrs. J. Owen, Sons and Lloyd Owen, surveyor: 
Holyhead and Menai Bridge. 

MEXBOROUGH.—For erection of new football stand, fo 
the Mexborough Athletic Club. Mr. D. W. Harrop, architect 
17 Genoa Street, Mexborough. Deposit £1 1s. 

NORTH BURLINGHAM.—April 24.—For the erection o 
two new cottages and outbuildings at Green Farm, Nort. 
Burlingham, Norfolk. The County Land Agent, Shirehouse 
Norwich. £1 1s. deposit. 

OXFORD.—April 28.—For erection of a pavilion and kitcher 
block at the Headington Manor extension of the Radcliff 
Infirmary and County Hospital, Oxford. The Administrator 
Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. Deposit £2 2s. 

RAWTENSTALL.—April 29.—For the erection of 40 house 
at Oakley, Rawtenstall, three bedroom non-parlour type; 2! 
houses at New Inn, Crawshawbooth, three bedroom non-parlou 
type; six houses at New Inn, Crawshawbooth, three bedroon 
parlour type. Mr. A. Brocklehurst, M.S.A., architect, St 
James’ Chambers, Waterfood. Deposit £2 2s. 

REDDITCH.—April 22.—For erection of 36 non-parlou 
houses, in blocks of four, in Farm Road, Redditch. “ Lieut.-Col 
A. J. Dickinson, T.D., surveyor to the Council. Deposit £1 1s 

SHEFFIELD.—April 21.—For the erection of registrar’ 
lodge and office, public conveniences and boundary walls a 
Abbey Lane Cemetery. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, ¥.R.1.B.A. 
city architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. Deposit £2. 

SHIPLEY.—April 30.—For the erection of 70 houses on thi 
Albert Road estate. Mr. H. Dawson, architect, Council Offices 
Somerset House, Shipley. Deposit £2 Qs. 

SILKSWORTH, DURHAM.—April 27.—For erection of a ney 
department to accommodate 304 scholars, together with th 
work in connection with alterations and improvements to th 
existing premises of the Silksworth Council School, Mr. F 
Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 

SKIPTON.—April 25.—For the various works required it 
connection with erection of 40 houses in blocks of two (15 pair 
of scullery type and five pairs of parlour type) on the Council’ 
Carleton Road housing site. The engineer and surveyor, Mr. A 
E. W. Aldridge, Town Hall, Skipton. Deposit £1 1s, 

SUTTON BRIDGE.—May 5.—For erection of eight pair’ 
of houses on the Princes Street site, Sutton Bridge. Messrs 
A. W. and H. J. Wilson, architects, Cumbergate, Peterborough 

TRURO.—April 21.—For the erection of a cottage at Carnor 
Downs, near Truro. Mr. A. J. Cornelius, F.R.I.B.A., architect 
Truro. 

WAKEFIELD.—April 20.—External painting at the County 
Hall, for the West Riding C.C. Architect, County Hall, Wake 
field. 

WETHERBY.—April 28.—For erection of 12 houses @ 
Wetherby, two houses at Kirkby Overblow, four houses @ 
Weeton, and two houses at East Keswick. Mr. A. Suttel 
architect, Council Offices, Wetherby. 
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Work given us by Archi- 
tects or Builders is treated 
as being something slightly 
different from just ‘“‘work.” 
We take an interest in it ; 
and while we work faith- 
fully to specifications we 
study the job thoroughly, 
and do it thoroughly. 


That is craftsmanship. 


While we are masters of our 
craft, our prices will compare 
most favourably with any 
house that can undertake 
such work. Before placing 
your order elsewhere ask for 
our price. Distance no object. 


FRENCH POLISHING 
CONTRACTOR 


Contractor for 
French Polishing 


to 
Architectural Joinery 
Parquet Flooring 


R-Crafts men are Craftsmen. 
Send for Schedule of Prices. 


inat ri R. V. ROBERTS 

Cabinet Fitments ’ 

Period Reproductions 80 EVAL pease 
&c. > ° ee 


PHONE : MUSEUM 3485. 


H.C 


WROUGHT STEEL 
VENTILATORS 


eee of experience in the manufacture of Ventila- 
tors made from Wrought Steel have resulted in many 
and important improvements being effected, chief of 
which is increased capacity for the free transmission of air. 
We have reduced the area of fretwork obstruction and 
thereby largely increased the size of openings in our 
Ventilator faces, with added strength. 

The air capacity of H. & C. faces will be supplied on 
request, together with sizes of Ventilators stocked, Made 
of heavy gauge steel to ensure rigidity and durability, 
Of all Ironmongers and Builders’ Merchants. 


Wm. E. PECK & Co. of London Inc., 
31, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 
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BOILERS 


For medium-sized Houses there is 
nothing to equal the No. 1 or No. 2 


GLOW-WORM 


The “Glow-Worm” is the only 
Boiler of its type which combines a 
really efficient Hot Plate with an 
ample Hot Water supply sufficient 
for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 50 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
3 baths per hour, 3 draw-offs over 
sink and lavatory basins and 3 or 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 35-45 
gallon tank. List price £12.10.0 


The ‘‘ Glow-Worm ”’ is 
made in 3 sizesin Cast 
Iron, Wrought Iron, 
and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Anthracite, 
and consumes Kitchen 
Refuse. Moreover, it 
is smokeless and soot- 
less, and when desired 
can be fitted to exist- 
ing hot water pipes. 


No. 2 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 70 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
4 baths per hour, 5 draw-offs and 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 50-60 
gallon tank. List price £14.10.0 


For Explanatory Leaflet write :— 
O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 
PER ZA i R E S 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRicHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of Sa Sie From 
for duration of contract .. BA eK a ss £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. a ee 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto a ste a ae t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. ie, a2 we Se Bs a ¥% 


Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Adda for every additional 100 feet in area ee e ss 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height = ae 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment ‘Act, 3th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives es fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. x 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a Pullding ae 7/6 
ESERIES EI Rate MI AP ie SC eS, oA 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations : = ny a say £10 

Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils . os me ne Se say £1 
i gh Sil ne pe NIT ay ESTED AR RA I 


Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, dc. from £50 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. : Es Ss Lo 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete. us ‘ =H = 4/0 
Proper gantry complete Abs ‘ ae Pa aA BS, 40/0 
Sleeper roadways a Ss a = as RS an 8/0 


Se a ee ee eee 
Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. & ae hive os 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 


In small Inconsiderable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 

Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities ‘not exceeding 21 ft.. 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and pane same 

out to carts .. 13d. 1$d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered! to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per1} yardload 24d. 24d. 
Clean and stack old bricks os La a ahs 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster a as be as = 1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


m——Per Yard Cube———, 
5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add ifin 


deep deep trench 
Exocavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. Bs a ae a6 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Pianking and strutting . ee ex eS ae 4d. per foot super, 
Planking, strutting and shoring = as 1/0 73 a 
puinea Pee 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement an allas =a os oe 
Ooncrete in foundations a2 a a 30/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. a Bos = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels Re rae oF 3/0 4/0 2/6 
USS IE SE ree eae Lm eS hho. GP Le 
-—Earthenware—, oa Iron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Teeted stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. an 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
Extra only for bends, each a as 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each aA éR 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each aS Pr; at AGO 17/6 45/0 60/0 


a et ee eee eee eee 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7——Per Rod Reduced—— -— 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar S. oS 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
As » cement mortar .. es 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


EE OE AE Cs I ee EOS ECR ee 
-—Per Foot Super.—, 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement ee es ae 10d. 1/3 
#-in. asphalte ae 6. cS ae ey a 9d. 1/0 
a Te ee eat 


-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Flemish English 
Facing bond bond 
Allow for aeery 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ee as 4d. $d. plus 10% 


Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement = ; a2. 23 es oe 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime wine eS ais Fe ltd. 
a 


ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add Sf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints BE, 6 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
hf, ‘common basis price. . a ne es os ae plus 10% 
Double-tile sreasing and cement flleta and Pointing t to 9-ta. wall . 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. 
lin, 1}in. 1}in. 2in. Xa. 
Cement and sand .. a SO 3/5 3/10 4/8 _— 
Granolithic -. e = Ea a [2 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte ee = Le 5 2 010 _ —_ a ee 
Tarmac Bh 1 ay al — —_ 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube——-—, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in holst- 
ing and fixing Ss, e pa erie ZIG 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artifieial stone .. vy a, a 3 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally : 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. Saas 20/6 i 
Bath stone ditto .. in ne pe = es es 10/6 
CARPENTER. 

Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. as ae AB 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Ss = 6 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. AS a ee oe 2/0 
eae ee een eee TIP MOMENI EEE 

Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0, 6/0 5/10 8/9 


_———_-_-__—_—_——— eee 


At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding aA oe a =, -- 31/0 38/0 48 /0 
Battening for slates Ny as ie a -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped andlaid ..  .. < Fa 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. hs pS: ea -- 10 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. i aw 83/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. 3 — 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching fs as es - 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 


ee a eee eee 


Sashes, per foot super. 1 in. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares os a dk /10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Smail Normal Large 
Deal caged frames, lin. linings, 1}in. : 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
— ltin.——_, ete 
2 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded x 24d. 33d. 4d. 4td. 
Add for each side bead butt es 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. a aie 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. ae & ay ee ot 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ws BS; Be ss ee 9d. 


~——Per Foot Cube————, 


Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail ~. me 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped . a5) ie es + L 2070 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. Es. as Be -.  240/0 200/0 160/0 
EE a ee 
1}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each =: RS ra 1/3 1/6 
a ee 
3by 3 3by 3h 4by4 | 
Deal newels, per foot run ms Bs we 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1gin. 
Deal shelves or divisions es & = 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal sheives cross-tongued me i Ss 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 
Sectional Area 


—— 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16ta. 
Per foot run 


Deal, wrot and fixed ae -. 2d. 3d. 43d. 53d. 8d. 1O$d. 11gd 1/1 

Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 64d. Od. 11gd- 1/0$ 1/2 

Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed ; 
and fixed ee + — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/OR 1/1p 1/8 

Fillets, mouldings and fraines in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne is 
deal, exclusive of polishing. & 

CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the orice of similar straint work oneAbind for every 
eighth of an inch riee om a foot chord Ime. 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Mcorgate Fiont) 


Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect : Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
x CO. Teka: 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office : Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House, 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 
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pencil for Architects 


Apart from the particular de- 
gree of lead required for the 

preparation of plans there is 
the question of quality, texture and firmness. 
The point of the lead must stand considerable 
pressure without crumbling or snapping, it must 
be free from gritty particles, and it must always 
be true to grade. No finer pencil for archi- 
tectural work can be found than Dixon’s Eldorado. 
Made in 17 leads and copying—one for every 
need or preference. The 2B, B, HB, F, H, and 
2H are specially recommended for architects. 

4d, each. 3/6 per doz. 36/- per gross. 


Use also DIXON’S “BEST ” 
COLORED PENCILS 


In 24 colours, each pencil in the same colour as its lead. 
6d. each, 4/6 per doz., 48/— per gross. 
Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen; etc. Interesting Booklet 
free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Pen Corner, Kingsway, London,W.C.2 


COOKS SHOSSHSHSSHSHSHSHOHHSHSHHSSHSSHHHSHSHSHSHHSHSSHSSHHSHSHSHSHHSHHHSSHSHHHOHOHHSHSHHHHHHHHHHHOHHOOOE 


SPSHSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSSOSSHSHSHSSHSSSHSSSHSHSHSSSSSHSHHSSSHSESHSOOES 


SOCOOSHOSSHOHHOHHSSHOHHSHSHSHSHSSHHSSHSHHSHSSHSHSHSSSOSHOHSSSHHHSHSSESHEOHEESEEESEEEE 
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Give your clients 


better service 
HE 


service 


you 


render your clients 
does not end with 


the completion of 
contract. 
made of Iron or Steel, 


a 


A new building, if 
will 


soon show signs of deteriora- 
tion through corrosion and 
rust unless protected with an 
efficient anti-corrosive solution 


at the outset. 


tion you will give 


In this connec- 
your 


clients better service if you 


Specify 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate cw =e os ‘ - 80/0 72/0 
—— Per Foot Bun————_, Add for every }in. additional lap be és Ae es 2/8 3/7 
Labour only to = - -- 4d. 1d. +d. 2d. Add for copper nails .. = De a as es 2/8 3/4 
om—————————Labour and Screws only Fixing 
Barrel Flush Sash —LocksandFurniture—, —Casement— Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap. with copper nails 1828/0 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Hatidies Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo, nails - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers me 60/0 
— Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails <2 Ss ie wh oe es 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work a te re a a a Ss 2/6 
=— Per ON ena e. Add for circular on face in elevation av es es & AS 25% 
ot ae Wate ns Gude Add for circular on plan, according to radius 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. 58/0 65/0 68/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 669% 
———Per Foot Run——_——_,, - Each. Per Foot Run 
Oo Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves a oe a es re -. Equal 1 foot super. 
Nai Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments... f. Je .. Equal } foot super. 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling .. .. 2 a 2/0 
Per Foot Run 
fin. Hin. lin. I}in. l}in. 2in. Spin. 4in. Fixing soakers = Ss es es = 2. 7d. per dozen 
se service AR ie ie an 2/10 oa a8 Ae _— — 
ce ee AL 1/7 2/0 2/4 2 — = 
Vand 00s re a ee as eres SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
_ Per Cwt.——. 
— Kach——_ Up to Above 
Reg Joints os <2 QUIS) -216 2/0: 8/0". S/S 93/8) 6/0" 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints an ae ys) 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists a =A ee Ss oS 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints eine ee SSA SIO BIO ee pee rk Compound girders aS kates 2°. gg One 21/6 
Sop ends .. = 9d 20 AB Oe ee RB Le Stanchions -- -- - -- -- 21/6 23/6 
Bends ‘A sha ah ae aS Bes pak 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns = ¥ oh sr te 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends ea - — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ —_ ; 
Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks Ms Shoe — Lid: .T/0; vA TYP 2rae 28 Steel roof trusses 4, “i 3 BS) ee re /6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks ~ -_ _ 1/2 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/7 $/1 Ohimney bars os Ete EP a a -- 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brasssiieves =... oo eee hae re OTe ee ae ear Tie rods and ring bolts .. cl ae, e -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps ve ee CB 9's OO AR/S CER/S- 20 > Soitawne nuen GL ean. Tee «cao, LU ege SMB O® = 4070). SBC 
Boller screws a ~. 18/2 - 8/9 4/10". 6/7... 8/8 — == = Handrail and balusters .. a a es oB10 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. m -- 7/0 9/6 13/6 — = — = craig Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘axed ‘ we os 22/0 21/6 21/0 
Stop cocks ae -- 9/9 12/3 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/0 — — 
Ball cocks i ip > 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — Phage -—Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons th he ue sh a a = + pps Rain-water Goods ue 2in. 3in, 4in. 
: = , __ Pipes fixed with pipe nails es gS at ate . 11d. 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each .. oe ee oy pst 1/6 2/0 2/9 i 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes =. oe Pa As ae uf 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. PA os ea oe oe RBS 3/0 4/0. 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. 5in. 6in. 
caulked joints .. AG 7, ee xe os 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets se S = a Ze 1/6 iflo 
Extra for bends = x b iS each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles 5 ae 2 a Se The 2/6 $/fl 
Bxtra for junctions .. ss is a each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. ie ee Sie ae oe ws FLO: 1/0 1/1 
‘wy DIKONSAIY TATE ITT TOONAEFNUICNTDEUUOA ATTESTED TETTATUTETTATT 


“BITUMASTIC, 


The “World's Record” Anti-Corrosive 


Its extensive covering capacity 
renders it the most economical 
anti-corrosive in existence. Write 
for full particulars and prices. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. 


Head Office 


5, St. Nicholas Buildings, NEWCASTLE-on-T YNI 


Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Londo 


Branches: 
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HEN you compare the catalogue 

illustration with your product, does it 

always do justice? Do you feel 
that your prospect will appreciate from the 
picture how good your products are? To 
achieve this object, good illustrations and 
good blocks are essential. The Sedgwick 
service can help you with both. It can 
provide an illustration that does credit to 
your goods and makes the possible purchaser 
realise how good they are. 
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sTl (STRUCTION 


TUBULAR STEEL CON 


TUBULAR STEEL COLUMNS FOR BUILDINGS, ETC. 
LIGHT TUBULAR STEEL ROOFS, TRUSSES, RAILS, ETC. , 


LAPWELDED STEEL TUBES & FITTINGS 


TRANSMISSION TOWERS TRAMWAY POLES ELECTRIC LIGHT STANDARDS 


Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 


GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM LONDON 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Per Foot Run———_—_——_—__, Per Yard Super.————_, 
—Gas— Om —Steam Tubing———_, Washable Washand Once Twiee 
relies baal Readies aucs tin. jin. jin. fin. lin. ljin. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
be nes ie : 10 10 1 8 P 2 In common colours me Bs 0/34 0/5 0/9 02 
tial og tick Hie a. td. 1/1 if 1] 2/1 2/ 3/ In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/5} 0/10 o/2 
a In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following —_————— 
fon If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~+ If on 
PLASTERER Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widthe 
On Walle and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 5500 
ender, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 .0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -. 2/9 0/53 .0/2 O08 O/1¢ 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland PACT iy 0/7 0'23 03% 0/2 0/9 
Da; aes Keane's =~ £70 " 0/8 - 0/2 0'5§ 0/2 0:9 Peet eed ae eae Stain Size Varnish Ename? 
Sawolathing .. es lee - 1/5 0/8  — = = i Platn painting on sur- 
Meta! lathing = Be ss -- 1/10 0/38 — — _ -- face in eee 
Sureeding in Portland .. ee ae PUAN 4 — —_ —_ =— colours, per yar 
rh / oS super ws -- 0/8 0/8 1/5 2/1 2/8 0/6 O/2 Of 1 
eid Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 Oflo if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 iff 1/6 
iccigie ie meee cay Stee as Rat eae pore Do.,on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/6 1/8 1/8 
Te ules Hqualto Value Equal to#rdof = Ho onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 8/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland os 0/8 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. = 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
rant. “ -- 0/0$ 0/0$ 0/1 0/1$ 0/12 0/0§ 0/0 0/09 O/fe% 
Partitions ae Th bein pb tones, On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8¢ 0/O80/0& O/1% o/i4 
Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. pee 
a — 20 per cent. 160 per cent. 2d. is 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super = 
7-—Per Foot Super.—— ax ent 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing -- - - -- .: - -- (6d. 1/0 


10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft 
ae oe 4/4 4/11 5/3 


a 


Ordinary plate glass glazed a 


_ PAPERHANGER, 
— Per Piece—. 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
’ H nl Lini Pattern 
Sheet Glass Figured jin. —Cast Glass dn. Wired Metal bar owl Se 2/2 
Mloz. lboz. Rolled Rolled ,%in. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing Op stairs rh S a ie SS ae - 1/10 2/9 
0/8t 0/6} 0/114 0/9} 0/10 0/10} 1/13 2/2 Onceilings .. a , oe 2 pe ee Vif 2/6 


EASTWooDs “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 
MAKES CEMENT SET IN , 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 
The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


~EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 | Lambeth, S.E.1 
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Its Natural Protector 


NOT POISONOUS. NO PITCH Sole Manufacturers 

- ae NO: Reo U nits ARTHUR ROSS, HOTCHKISS & Co., Ltd. 
1 Glengall Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.B.15 

VERY LONG LIFE ON ALL ; 

SURFACES tbietssaanrea en Sonia Siku leNe ELE sepals) ba 


in this extra quality 
solid braided cord. 


Pee ON’ cao ‘ie CORD ceed ee 


3 >= —S i Specified by Architects 


for 30 years because it 
wears so long in running 


SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. over window pulleys. 


’ WM. E. PECK & CO., Inc., 31 Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1, Ci; itonmonsers and 


Regd. Trade Hark. 


NOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


[he Patent Oak Flooring Company L* 


WELLHEAD LANE, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
“s* MOULDINGS “ 
1737 HISK 
(2 lines) LONDON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, CHISWICK, W.4 


™=HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


>) The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings 


In operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
ampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


anufacturers ;: HUGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


A List of Art Plates and Portfolios published in ‘ THe Arcurrecr” will 
be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood & Co., Limited, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


JOINERY 


For Special Purposes 


ARCHITECTS 
ARE SAFE 
WHEN THEY 
See HE CIF Y 
Rater. PE R’S 
Paw, B. NOT 
rie PEP AL 
DO OR S 


SEND US YOUR ENQUIRIES 


RIPPERS LIMITED 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


April 17, 1925 


Prices of Building Material in London— Continued | 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. UnNtr®. 
CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOVE. 
Dare or Novres A’ TO RATE PAXD H Hire = -- Horse, cartand man -. 25/0 - Per day 
Vagiarion | Muonanro | Parnrer | LABouRER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN Ditto -- 9. meets ee driver --_ 00/0 Ditto 
Terese ee Ditto: 0 7 kd eee eee a 100 /0 Ditto 
bet : ; Granite Mason, | aaa Ditte ..  .. Sacks .. has Each 
° 1d. Hot water -. Tubes Standard lst. = 45% Delivered 
1916—July 1/0¢ 10d. 9d. Spindle Machin” , fo 
| + Spindle Machin’t to Ditto . .. Fittings, ditto -- — 424% Ditto 
1017-Apl. 2 if lid. 10d. Sapte Homene's Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised —— 283%, Ditto 
1917—Oct. 1/8 1/08 114d. — ee 
| Plumber Viadaa J Joists .. -. Steel, rolled wae as 260 /0 Per ton delivero# 
1918-Jan.11/1 /84+ 124411 /O8+12$%| 118+124% evious to at DINO sa oe eee Ste aa pres foot oube 
191 ly 27)1 124%|1 /2 123%/4 /1 9 i - - D 
uly (5 +12$%|1 /244+124%/1 /14+124% 26 May 1923 Mechante 8 Ditte =. Ditto, ditto, 6" x2". 2/8 delivered 
isis eae ets is rt Scaffolders, Add K Knotting.. .. 19/0 Per gallon 
1919 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/10} 1/8 Timberman, 1d. 

— ponder and to L Lathing Metal 1/0 Per yard 
1@90-May 1] 2 /O$ 1/114 Tih T) Mianecement | Rave. Ditto -. 2. Wood,sawn -. ©. 2/9 Per bundle 
1980-May20 2/4 2/8 2/1 bese ie .. Sheet .. = nS 45/6 Pe 

aes Ose peat 2 = Ss oe 46/0 
\eai-Mayié) 2/2 2/1 1/1) Ditto .. 1. Soll 0. oo er Ditto 
1¢81-Jaly 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 Ditte .. .. White. as So 58/3 Ditto 
1981—Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 Lime .. .. Greystone .. ca 51/3 Per ton 
1621—Sept. 1 2 /0% 1/1lg 1/7 Ditto .. . Blue lias ay : 58 /6 Ditto 
qa For working Addid. | —— ae 
1982-Feb. 1 2/0 1/11 1/7 
1982-Aprili} 1/10 1/9 1/6 an aaronkes hed M Mahogany .. Honduras .. 19/0 Ft. cube 
19223—June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial orkiiaiie Ditto .. <2, eOubsiv= se ae eae is Ditto 
% ; atmosphere class 
1098-Meyety as 56 j Same li or from boats | rate Matching... Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26/04 "se sdumg 
1924-—Feb. 1 1 8 uf? 1/8 at pes 
4- 25) uf 
es a Vee uae yay N Naile .. .- Brads, floor .. 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp es 23 /0 Per cwt. 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. Ditto .. Lath . ee 31/0 delivered 
— —— Ditto .. ws. ' Wire, ovale. 26 /0 
Prices of Building Material in London. i sae ay ue Bi 
ATEM. CLAss. Cost. UNIT. is os Ste BEI ee 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” rw 3/1 Per yard Ditto .. -- English A = 13/0 Per foot cube 
Rabeatcee 7) Sheeting j % 1/8 Ditto Ditto .. .. European ay 21 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. 1. Ditto,corrugated -. 3/4 Ditto Den ee eee ee = Per ball 
iiss - Paint -.. ZA Bn 25 /0 Per gallon are Tito: ce en Ditto, ae 4/9 ditto 
ates ‘yp a 
B Ballast .. -- Thames sa -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube lé 
Ditto -. .. Pit .. -. .. 10/0 12/9f delivered P Paint = Miedo 
- we p 
Ball valves .. Brass... ..  .-5/6 7/9 18/4 each Partitions = ..__- Breeze pe 2a ee 
Brick .. .- Broken = ws 11/6 Per yard i 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore oS es 3/0 Lae d/d gcd ae oe Shiskes ta Sor te: = thd tee 
eS es pite eS nn 70/0 delivered 
Bricks .. .- Blue, wirecuts -- 1465/0 +. 
Ditto Titcomeemed 185 /0 4 Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. = 2/3 a Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Firebricke 72 203/0 Per 1,000 BS hes ane a eee = pt saat 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze Be: 80/0 F.O.R. a 
Ditto .. .. Fiettons = os 53/8 London 5” 6” 
mine oe Se Het ae AS. AS aL i R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. ae ne oe Per yard 
Ome x ubbers ae e " ° 
DIO? Shocks oe ee a 08/8 Delivered Ditto .. Pipes, round . «2B 
Ditto .. .. White .. ah =». 100/60 F.0.R. London Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
Dio A ee eee \ 480 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. os 
Ditto ..  ..  Ditto,headers +.  450/0 London S Sand «4  ~ Ordinary. .. ene Per yard 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality - = 20 /0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. -- Washed re ee 14/0 cube d/d 
Breese .. cee Cokes 2: yh Be 10/6 Per yard No. 8 No. 10 
Ditto .. =o Pan ee oa 5/6 cube d/d ge ; oe -. Lines, flax .. eS Sp in /6 ue aay 
———— — es tto .. -. Weights, iron ve 12/0 er owt. 
C Osertage .. .. Of Bricks, blue 2 12 /6 Per 1,000 Ditto .. we Ditto, ‘lead .. mr 40/0 Ditto 
Dit' 6 .. Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail Size S, o “Best oe 3 5/6 Per fkn. 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glazed ae 15/0 to job. Slates .. Set Le CLO: Welsh ast 4380 /0 Per 1,006 
Oement .. .. Keenes.. a - 1056/0 Porton Ditto .. 208 L4%5GOrs ditto. a 16H, Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Portland es a ie iD dalivaced gall pee aA i oe iron, 4 = lee ze me 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. Ss 12/0 older .. ce umbers’ 5 0 er lb. 
Cop Ob pte! Nalle Sor ean 1/4 Per Ib Steam ..  .. Tubes, Standard list. —40% Delivered 
Itto ee .. Sheeting a ay 1/0 ‘ Ditto atts oa we idea aie i. —374% pee 
te is 4 0) as .. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% 
Cocks .. .. Bib, braas,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel Sy ae les a e aie - Per cwt 
Ditto .. a Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto pitto fe pou Bolts. Bs Ba ae aie 
pe oo tto .. ene OlBtE es ot = /0 0 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings os _ 909 Ditto .. .. Stanchions .. es 17/6 Ditto 
Standard lt?" Sto ef eee Stone =. |. Bath’.. .: “2-0 Sse 
Ditto .. aS Ditto x - +10% Delivered Ditto .. .- Portland ae aS 5/8 cube d/d 
4’ 6” < ‘i Ditto .. OPK are Se 6/8 
Drainsiron .. Pipes .. .. -- 5/6 8/7 4 ‘delivered —— — —— eran — 
Driers .. .. For paint Re nos 36/0 Per swt. 4% ia ea .. Stockholm .. se a i re ere: 
or Tea = so, Senge oh Se 0 er 
E Enamel .. .. White, best ae 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon Ditto .. -- Moulmein Be = 14/0 cube d/é 
— PET a eee Terebine .. A pe a a 9/0 Per gallos 
Delivered, per 2a 4 
F Fel 3 -- Roofing = 4 9/10 square ‘ Thimbles.. -- Brass, Plumbers’ .- 2/0 3/8 Each 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge .. we a Ditto, per ewt. ee aA oe Plain, roofing 120 iy Led Dee 
3 ss one .. 6x6", white giazed.. 12 er yar 
Flooring .. s2 Deal? Rieae -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square Timber .. -- Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. bes Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 84/0 delivered Ditto .. a Ditto, Carpenters’. 3 '0 Hi kas Be ar 
a —— Ditto .. Slating battens ae, 2/6 er 
Gas see Tubes, Standard list —. -—50% Delivered 14” 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto o n=478 Ditto Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. .. 3/0 4/38 Each 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —35% Ditto Ditto eo Ditto, Ps); Peer He 3/5 Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not ozone die Turpentine e 5/9 Per gallon 
1 foot sup. 1/7 
Ditta .. an Ditto 8ditto .. 2/7 E 
Ditto. |. =.2- 1, Ditto. 6:dittoe  -G 3/2 ie Ls 
me os S Ditto 7ditto 3/6 U Unions .. -. Plumbers’ 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
O .. ~- Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 eT A 
Pee ~< os Beis 25 ditto .. 3/9 yorr 
= ae 100 ditt ae 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. = Sheet, 16 oz. 2 = ee at Merchant's Vv Valves -. -- Ball .. -- -- 4/6 6/3 12/0 Bach 
Ditto .. ie Ditto 2102 6d depot Varnish .. = Hard; oak <r ue 15/0 Per gallos 
Ditto .. ce Ditto 26 oz. hd. Ditto .. .;  Copalirs: ie ne 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast 4” Se d. Ditto .. ABs) gl OF hace ne 2 16 /0 Ditto 
pad ces = =e Ae a ele ; Be 2d. _— ee  wn000 
} ee -- Figured, rolled oe 72d. 
Die 2 Aigmewerareue a W Wiig dem re 
Ditto ~~.) Lead lights in plain \ 2/0 SE we Sieh ek 
Sabbah arched Ditto Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d 6d. Each 
Gold leaf .. .. English a; Es 2/9 Per book fa Baws , Sig near R 
Gold size Sa Taat tte . eS 12/6 Pet gallon Ditto a Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditte 
Delivere péer?:|"" ne eee or 
Grenite .. -~ Chippings a o- 32/6 af yard L! 4 Zine, V.M. us Sheeting ss, 40/0 Per ewt. 
Ditto .. ne Ditto A <= 26/0 Per ton Ditto .. -. Ditto, perforated = 44. Per feot super. 
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THe ARGHLBECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
‘The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
«The Building Trade,” 1913. 


————_$-_——— 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1925. 


nn EE 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


————— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


—_—— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDINGTON, EVESHAM.—May 11.—For erection of eight 
semi-detached houses at Aldington. Mr. R. J. Atkinson, 
surveyor to the Council. £2 2s. deposit. 

ALLINGTON AND MARKET LAVINGTON, WILTS.— 
April 30.—For erection of the following cottages: at Allington, 
two pairs; Market Lavington, one pair. Mr. T. V. Trumper, 
building surveyor, 2 Pretoria Villas, Bath Road, Devizes. 

BREWOOD AND COVEN.—April 30.—For erection of eight 
houses at Brewood and 12 houses at Coven. Mr. H. M. 
Whitehead, Engineer’s Office, Penkridge, Stafford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—May 2.—For erection of four houses on 
the Postill housing estate, Bridlington, in one block of two 
houses and two single houses. The Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Quay Road, Bridlington. Deposit, 
£2 2s. 

BURY, LANCS.—For 12 houses. Mr. J. D. Mould, F.R.1.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, Walmersley Road, Bury. 

CHELMSFORD.—For building 30 new semi-detached houses 
on the Danbury Avenue estate, with concrete blocks, bricks, 
tiles and slabs. For particulars apply to Mr. B. Hillen, Dan- 
bury, Chelmsford. 

CHERTSEY.—May 6.—For erection of 46 cottages (23 pairs), 
formation of drainage, fences, &c., on their housing estate at 
Pyreroft Road, Chertsey. Mr. E. J. Castle, clerk, Council 
Offices, Chertsey. Deposit, £1 1s. 

CHESTERTON.—April 29.—For erection of the following 
houses :—Girton, three pairs; Milton, two pairs. Mr. J. E. 
Few, clerk, Bank Buildings, 1, Sydney Street, Cambridge. 

CHICHESTER.— April 27.—For erection of new science block 
at the Midhurst Grammar School. Forward names and addresses 
at once to the county architect, Mr. H. P. Roberts, F.R.1.B.A., 
Westgate, Chichester. Deposit, £1 1s. Payable to the West 
Sussex County Council. 

COBHAM.—-For erection of a semi-bungalow at Cobham, 
near Leatherhead, Surrey. Cubic content, 18,500 ft. Messrs. 
F. Nesbitt Kemp & Son, 34 Bonser Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. 

DEINIOLEN.—April 28.—For erection of a new Council 
school at Deiniolen. £2 2s. deposit. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, 
county architect, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

DEWSBURY.—April 27.—For carrying out the whole of the 
masons’, joiners’, slaters’, plumbers’, plasterers’ and painters’ 
work in connection with structural alterations to the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Council School. Deposit, £1 1s. Mr. H. 
Dearden, A.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

ELLAND.—April 25.—For the various trades in erection of 
detached house and grounds at Elland. Send names to Mr. 
H. E. Hinchliffe, 3 Fountain Street, Halifax. 

EXETER.—May 5.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &c., invite tenders before 11 a.m. on May 5 for exten- 
sion of Exeter telephone exchange. Drawings, specification 
and a copy of the condition and form of contract may be seen 
on application at the Head Post Office, Exeter. Bills of quanti- 
ties and forms for tender may be obtained from the Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
S.W.1, on payment of £1 ls. 
missioners of H.M. Works, &c.) 


The sums so paid will be 
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returned to those persons who send in tenders in conformity 
with the conditions. 

EYEMOUTH.—May 4.—For excavator and various trades 
in connection with the erection of three blocks of four three- 
apartment houses, including bathroom, scullery, &c. Mr. T. 
Small, burgh surveyor, Eyemouth. Deposit, £1 Is. 

FALMOUTH.—April 30.—For building an addition to the 
Falmouth Nursing Home, Lansdowne House, Falmouth. The 
Hydro, Falmouth. 


FOLKESTONE.—May 4.—For erection of 19 houses and 32 = 


pairs of flats on the Canterbury Road housing site, Folkestone. 


Mr. A. E. Nichols, M.I.C.E., borough engineer, 11 Church ‘ 


Street, Folkestone. Deposit, £3 3s. 


GLASGOW.—April 30.—For the following works required in x 


connection with proposed erection of 108 houses at Bellahouston, 
Various trades. 


Glasgow. 


GOLCAR.—April 29.—For the various trades required in the " 
Mr. A. 


erection of one dwelling-house in Scar Lane, Golcar. 
Shaw, architect, Golcar. 


GOOLE.—May 6.—For erection of 10 “ B” type houses on 
the Pasture Road site and 20 ‘“‘ A” type houses onthe Moorland _ 
Mr. J. H. Castle, engineer and surveyor, Council — 


Road site. 


Offices, Goole. Deposit £2 2s. 


HALSTEAD.—May 4.—For erection of four pairs of semi- % 


detached cottages adjoining Mallows Field Road, Halstead. 
Mr. W. A. Nicholson, surveyor, Halstead, Essex. Deposit £1. 


HAMMERSMITH.—May 1.—For the construction of an 
above-ground, brick-built, electricity sub-station, about 25 feet 


by 30 feet, at the “North Pole” depot, Serubbs Lane, W.12. 


Mr. F. Hill, engineer and manager, Electricity Department, — 


85 Fulham Palace Road, W.6. 


HEBDEN BRIDGE.—April 27.—For the various trades a 
required in erection of residence, Pecket Well. Messrs. Sutcliffe 


& Sutcliffe, architects, Hebden Bridge. 


HEYWOOD.—April 27.—For erection of 20 houses (in pairs 


in Orchard Street and 10 houses (in one block) in Barley Hall = 


Specifications and forms of tender may be had & 
at the office of Mr. J. Lindsay, town clerk, City Chambers, ~ 


Street, Heywood. Mr. J. B. Nuttall, borough surveyor. Deposit 


£1 is. 


department offices as a combined building upon a site fronting — 
on Hove Street. 


Prince Albert Street, Brighton. Deposit £2 2s. 


LAMPETER.—April 28.—For the erection of a new wing and : 
offices at the Bryn Road Central School, Lampeter. Mr. Rhys — 


HOVE.—May 11.—For erection of a fire station and electricity 9 


Messrs. Clayton & Black, architects, 10 4 


Jones, A.I.S.E., county architect (Southern Division), Llan- — 


dyssul. 


‘LEEDS.—April 26.—For erection of six type-B houses in 4 


Raynville Crescent, off Raynville Road, on the Wyther House § 
Estate, Leeds. 
Buildings, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—May 5.—For construction of the new central 


fire station and firemen’s houses on the Lancaster Road. Messrs. 


A. E. and T. Sawday, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 56 London Road, 4 
Leicester. Deposit £2. 3 
RETFORD.—May 1.—For erection and completion of 20 — 


houses (in 10 pairs), on the Hallcroft building estate, Retford. :% 


Mr. W. Southall, L.R.I.B.A., architect, Chapelgate, Retford. — 
Deposit £2 2s. : es 
RIPPONDEN.—May 5.—For erection of four parlour houses — 
at Ripponden Wood, Ripponden. Send names to Mr. J. — 
Normanton, P.A.S.L., architect, Belle Vue, Barkisland. © 
ROCHDALE.—April 30.—For the following work at Marland — 
Hospital, for the Health Committee :—(1) Erection of laundry — 
building in timber construction ; (2) excavation and drainage — 
work; and (3) supply and erection of laundry machinery. _ 
The Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. a 
SILSDEN.—For extension of Silsden Dyeworks. Mr. J. W.— 
Cc. Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. ee 
STAFFORD.—May 1.—For erection of nine houses of the 
non-parlour type on the Littleworth housing estate. Mr. W. — 
Plant, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford. ; 
Deposit £1 Is. | a 
STANLEY.—For 38 houses proposed to be’erected on Lime — 
Pit Lane, Stanley, near Wakefield. Mr. J. D. MacLeod, archifbeotil 
4 Frenchgate, Doncaster. a . 
WEDNESBURY.—May 6.—For the erection and completion — 
of 32 houses (type “‘C”’—non-parlour) on the Holyhead Road 
recreation ground site, Wednesbury. Mr. A. Booth, M.I.M.C.E., | 
etc., borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury. — 
Deposit £2 2s. : ay 
WESTHOUGHTON.—May 6.—For erection on Wingates 
site, Chorley Road, Westhoughton, of 16 type A (non-parlour) 
houses. The Surveyor, Town Hall, Westhoughton. Deposit 
£2 2s. a 


Mr. W. T. Lancashire, city engineer, Municipal — 
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Write for designs and samples of 


GUILDSTONE 


GUILDSTONE MANTEL G.46 
She Executed by 


ALLIED ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 


No. 4 Brook Street, St. Paul’s, Birmingham 


Telegrams : Beautify, Birmingham Telephone : Central 3706, Birmingham 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator. 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting, 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 
Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
~~ pAVITT & dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
. "o, will not tarnish, can be washed. 


Prices and Colour Card from 


T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
SS = LONDON : W.C.1 
Trape Mark. Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


RE << UK 
By Royal 
H. arrant to 


ahh 
S 
si 


M. the King. 


naeaer for the FIRST PREPARATION 
23 and POLISHING of all kinds of 3 


Flooring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufacturers of a RONUK” Sanitary "4 olish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted to a Polish, 
“RONUK,” LTD., Head Office and Works, Ae ENE BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
anchester Depét: 285 DEANSGATE. 

London Showrooms: 16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 
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UAE LALTELPPEST SEA 


“4 


YORKES TONE sol LEX: 
NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
MiG Ae Gia: LPs rs eee ee 

OG ee Oo. GLOOR hice 


(HALIFAX) 
65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
= eyViell 


We 


"00D, 
CPOE 
, 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, ‘rice List on Application. 


Exclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the. leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


T elegrams : “‘ Electric, London "’ Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


April 24, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CopyRiGHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of iChaN From 
for duration ef contract -. es HS ex £5 10s. per week 


Aliow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract -. os a 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto = a Bed a t% 
Allow for water, ditto .. Ra os a5 es s se #% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Adda for every additional 100 feet in area an a ‘= 3/9 
Ada for every additional storey in height os = 7/6 


Ad4 for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Kee jth of the above 


1905—the greater of these alternatives ey aes fees or £1 ls. 
Allow for supervision of plastering -. es = 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘building An 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations Fis res ss LA a8 say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils .. bs a aa say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ree .. from £50 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. nes es = 25 = 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete whe as nr ae 4/0 
Proper gantry complete nes a Br es ap oe 40/0 
Sleeper roadways os ie = oa — = se 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. eee = A Bs 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small Inconsiderable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. = ZA 6d. 2d. 
Adaé, if in very small quantities not excoeding WS eee 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and moi same 


out to carts .. Oak: 1¢d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered’ to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yard load 2d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks os Ss va ee 
Hack off old plaster = an oS Pars -- 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


Per Yard Cube———, 


5 ft. 5ft.told0ft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Bxoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carta and 
cartaway .. ee ats a 2, 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Phanking and strutting .. = ad = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring a = 1/0 5 ys 
besa Wer eit 1to6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
and cement and ballast -. as a 
Ooncrete in foundations A x ay 30/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. Ee A os 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Ad4 if in beams or lintels Se pe os 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--Earthenware— § ———Iron———, 
4in. 6 in. 4in 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. An 1/8 2/6 2/7 $/11 
xtra only for bends, each S EF, 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ree BY 3/0 4/3 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each 5 AP -- 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
——Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar aS 5 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
H »» cement mortar .. Px 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement es =e PZ 10d. 1/8 
§-in. asphalte ee a3 os ae os ee 94. 1/0 
-——Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis Be fat rs 4d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement es es a ae 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and time whiting ae os es 1¢d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 


In half-briek rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork ~. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost _. 1d. 


In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints i) 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior ‘bricks | Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional ne of bricks over the 
common basis price .. Ay, we ee aS plus 10% 
Double-tile ereasing and cement fillete s and Pa stn: ing t to 9-in. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.—————_-+, 
lin. l}in. 1}in. 2in. Xa. 
Cement and sand .. = 3/0 3/5 3/10 4/8 _— 
Granolithic .. = : & 4/2 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte ae Sa on <<), 2810 — — _ = 
Tarmac a se re; Lela _— _— 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


o——Per Foot Cube———, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and ali labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing a ns ate fawn ss Ait) 16/6 22/6 
Stairs : 
Artificial stone .. Be ne Pe, a 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. , = rey se ee ee 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. ae ate a 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Hes < <4 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. es = se o- 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/0 
At per square din. lin. 1}in, 
Deal close boarding we FS oe = -. 81/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates oe A = ae -- 10/0 11/0 12/6 
Roofing felt lapped and laid... AS < es 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. 2 3 me -- 10 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. A sa 83/0 40/0 60/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. - = 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching ig mo oe -- 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. lgin. Zim 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares red =r; -- 1/10 2/0 


Windows, per foot super. 

Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 


Very Small Smail Normal Large 


with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 6/0 3/6 3/0 
Goa sg Fe ae oe 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded a 24d. 34d. 4d. 4¢d. 
Add for each side bead butt ae 4d. 4d. 43d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exchi- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 

1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. = oe 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. -. =a ea Bb fo as 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ee = es Ae es 94. 


~—Per Foot Cube, 


Very Small Small ane 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. = 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped — ee wt Ss -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ae a a -- 240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1fin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each ie a ec 1/3 1/6 
3by3 3$by 3 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run a, ss & 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. Lin, 1gin. 
’ Deal shelves or divisions es Ae oF 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued ae ES ae 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


————— Sectional Area———_—_—\. 
lin. 2in. 4in. Gin. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16ima 


Deal, wrot and fixed Ss -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. Sd. 10§d. 119d 1/1h 

Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2gd. 33d. 5d. 64d. Od. 11d. 1/0$ 1/28 

Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed pS — — 6$d. 8d. 10d. 1/0§ 1/1¢ 1/8 

Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost $ times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 

OIRCULAB WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-<hird for every 
eighth of an inch rise en a foot ehord lina. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 
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PUDLO” 


BRAND 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER. i ROOF /GARDENS 
Ordinary concrete expands considerably by the Concrete roofs when waterproofed with ‘PUDLO’ 


absorption of water. Waterproofing with ‘PUDLO’ 
Brand cement waterproofer prevents this, and 
so removes a frequent cause of cracking. 


Brand Powder are better than asphalt roofs. They 

do not soften with heat ; they are unaffected by fire and 

F : ee by most oils and greases. They have been tested for 
xpansion, due to increase o temperature is relatively small an Sid ° 

temperature cracks are guarded against by well distributed Seyret! RACE ask for list of some roofs done 

reinforcement. For large roofs, expansion joints are provided. in the British Isles. 


Used also for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Reservoirs, Baths, Garage Pits, Washing Floors, Conerete Buildings, ete. 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office, ete. 


iiauieuee KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LIMITED., fort KING’S LYNN 


& M St. 


Wandsworth I echnical Institute 


G. TOPHAM FORREST, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


As illustrated in this issue. 


Contractors for the Work 


PRESTIGE @) CO. Ltd. 


BUILDERS 
Cambridge Wharf, Grosvenor Road, S.W.1. 


Telegrams : “ PETULANT, LONDON.” Telephone Nos. { 9899 } VICTORIA. 


ZL 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—-_, 
Groove Bead Mowlding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate ac Pe Ss 38, a -- 80/0 72/0 
GF Per Foot Run————_—_, Add for every fin. additionallap .. a oe fy 2/8 3/7 
Lamont pnly 0 =e 3 gs +4. 1d. id. 2d. Add for copper nails .. a Au is es = 2/8 3/4 
Barrel Flush © Sach ee ove bess Ee ah pares ment Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap, with copper nails 1382/6 
Bolte Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches © Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails... - - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers = 60/0 
ar a a aR Tr a Ee ae eR Rr Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails _ en ws “ss Pes 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work os ee, a 2 oe is a 2/6 
Per cy. ——————— Add for circular on face in elevation hs = Pa, 3s Hs 25% 
Se icone pee th orang ,  4dd for circular on plan, according to radius ae = ka - 40%. 
Mitied lead and laying .. be se 57/0 64/0 67/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% 
——Per Foot Run———_, pe 5 Per Foot Run 
Welhew Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves AS on a “35 is -. Equal 1 foot super. 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments... Re: Soh .. Equal } foot super. 
Ceaeiets 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2[0 Ridge tiling “a* 4, OP, 2/0 
———————————— Per Foot Run ae ‘ 
yin, Bin. lin. din. l}in. etn, 3fin, 4in, Fixing soakers ss eee ne ne Td. per dozen 
i werrice a Se L/S Rp 2a oi Otel Sa 470 ae — —_ 
wai os ek EL 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 6 — — 
Lend Wall RR a A a Spe a SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
pa a om Per Cwt.—_—_.. 
Bach ——_—_——_—, Up to Above 
Egg Joints ~\: ves 2/8, 8/6 B79). SOY S/S 3/9 6-8/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints ee .. 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists = a 4 zd a 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints -— = = =) 13/08 Oe = — Oompound girders 2 = as a FS 19/6 21/6 
Btop ends .. of rgd: 1/0 1/8 1/9 2/0 2/6 5s = Stanchions = = = - es ae 21/6 23/6 
Bends mS oe ee ea ee i»: 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/3 Oast-iron columns a eo ae a. Pe 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends as — — —_ 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _ 
ime Light Medium Heavy 
Bingle tacks - Ce eB Peta es Ai UC ob IMS ere Steel roof trusses a ay ae <2 . 82/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks .. Sa oe sy fae Wp Patani Lf Soe a WET bY cos Moat Spb Chimney bars... ce a Re es .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brassslieves 2 ww — — — — 7/8 8/8 18/2 14/8 Tierodsandring bolts .. .. .. .. «a @¥/6) 946/00 )eaeme 
Lead traps -~ = — — — 8/9 9/10°12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolteand nuts .. 00. 
Boiler screws -: a 8/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/3 —_ _ _ Handrail and balusters .. oF ite ee .. 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Biboocks.. .. .. 7/0 9/6 1836 — — = = = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed ... .. .. 22/0 21/6 21/8 
Stop cocks A -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _— _ aes Se 
Ball cocks i. -. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — — -——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons a S i sak . c ae F | Rain-water Goods 2in. —3in. 4in. 
2 mies ey haa : 3 Pipes fixed with pipe nails Ss a Be, wo dies 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each .. oe & ae ee ai 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes... ct a Se 5M és 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. és 23 Sat eeu Fey} 3/0 4/@ 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. Gin. 
caulked joints .. PH =, = Ae as 2/0 $/0 Gutters fixed with brackets a re = -- 1/2} 1/6 1/10 
Bxtra for bends ae a a - .- each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles '¥ ae i. Sy ae lo 2/6 s/l 
Bxtra forjunctions .. ad re 43 <. each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. ts Abs vat pias ps ea Od: 1/0 1/i 


Ly 
My 


“iy, 


antique and modern. 


Full particulars 
obtained from 
Contractor. 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS will be 
particularly interested in the simplicity of the 
Kaleeco Wiring System. 


The flat Metal-sheathed, Rubber Insulated 
Wires are easily handled. Placed on the 
wall surface. secured by the ingenious clip 
and coloured to match the decorative scheme, 
they are practically invisible. 


KALEECO 


Wiring System 


has been installed in many buildings, 


and prices 


the 


CALLENDERS CAB 


can be 
local Electrical 


& CONSTRUCTION @ L'2 


HAMILTON HOUSE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


LONDON : E:C + 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


Hi 
7) 
ROOFED WITH z 
Poole Ni VULCANITE = 
ROOFING é 
4 

NE of the many Vulcanite 


contracts illustrated above, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 
The Silicate Paint Co. ié.i8 


DURESCO 


CHARLTON, 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


The First in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 


DURESCO ‘iti PAINT 


request. 
Please note change of 2 8 
Office Address : | x & 
< g S 
VULCANITE Ltd. ee 
STOUR ROAD, iS 
OLD FORD, i Qc 
LONDON, E.3. AOS 
Telephone: - - ~ ; a MN 
Bi es “ieee a : as Ne} 


o eee eee oe ae "f 


Ae Ara 


vu LCANIT E IM D 


- STOUR ROAD, OLD fetes Pomoc E.3. 
"Telephone: EAST 2 
Telegraphic Address : “‘ ROOFLET, HACK WICK, LONDON.’ 
‘ And at BELFAST, WIGAN AND GLASG OW. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
————Per Foot Run Per Yard Super.——_—_, ; 
Gas Steam Tubing—-———_, Washable Washand Onee Twioe 
' elon eed tin. fin. jin. Hin. lin. lfin. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Tabes'and al ee : In common colours Ce Rr Lic) 0/5 0/9 ore 
with clips complete .- 10d. 10}d. 1/l 1/4 AY ; 2/l 2/6 8/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/54 0/10 o/2 
ee OS ee Se ee ee In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
; ———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following — 
If on If on c—If in Party Colours on—~+ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run. Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ueilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead = Se 
Render, float and set in lime and hair 2/6 0/5 O/2 O/3 O/1% 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/5§ 0/2 0/8 0/1: 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland eto hae 0/7 0/2 0/83 0/2 0/9 
, Knot, Stop Paint Ooate—. 

Do. do. Keene's - 4/0 0/8 0/24 O/8¢ 0/2 0/9 andPrime { 2 8 4 Stain Sise Varnish Enamel 
Sawn lathing “ es BS ca Leos _ — = = Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing pas as Ass - 1/10 0/3 — _ — _ face in omer 
Soreeding in Portland .. ae eer yal 4 _ — — — colours, per yar 

pene erga iD. = ,OIAE super gs 0/8 0/8 1/5 2/1 2/8% 0/6 O/2 Of 1 


Do., on frames each .. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 Of10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 38/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends . dor. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 o/4 1/8 1 
Moulding in plaster .. = 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jrd of ra: = easter ‘ap: ae tie iG A at ie oN ing zi 
Do. do. Portland $3 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. am 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. ~ -- 0/0¢ 0/0$ 0/1 0/1 0/18 0/0$ 0/04 0/08 OF 
Partitions ae ae eee On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/3 0/08 0/0% O/14 O/fg 
Comorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Wor 


ork. In Party Oolours. Btippled: 


od 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 
-—Per Foot Super.—— iss bat 
Upto From25 From50 _  =~Polishing =< = 2 = as os re 64. ife 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 
Ordinary plate glass glazed S5 &, a Prec Yl) 4/11 5/3 inp 
er PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only fiaiae : ae 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. Cast Giass—, jin. Wired Metal bar On walls Fe os xh aS E. ss Ps 1/6 2/2 
Zlioz. 16502. Rolled Rolled jin din. «Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs te as a ee Bd us he 1/10 2 
0/8} 0/6} 0/11} 0/94 0/10 0/10} 1/13 2/2 On ceilings os o - - - ~- es 1/7 2/6 


WIRE CUT FACING ENGINEERING PAVING PRESSED 


IN ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.l 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) . Telegrams: ‘‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON ” 
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va 


The Architects Printers 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 

‘2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Sheridan 


POS ee, 


10, aN ie AVENUE 
LOnDOMN«es-- — ECA 


2etterin “Jelephone: 
verythi Ne &) Hlolborn 2618 


teading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
GENERAL ADVERTISER FOR BERKS. BUCKS, 
HANTS, OXON AND WILTS._ Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1723. Enlarged January /897. 


teading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
jrculates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
ingford, Abingden, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
jlackwater, racknell, Henley, Wokingham, ingsciere, 
‘hatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
eae Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wycembe, 
itaines, &c 


teading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
\dvocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 
neasures for the socia!, moral, and intellectual improvement 
fall classes. Relied upon by al! parties for the accuracy and 
mpartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
nd for its complete local and general information. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
fers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since, 
rom its vastly increased and wide circulation, and its ia- 
uential position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- 
nents are brought under the notice of theusands of readers 
ach weck. Allcommunications should be addressed to 

the PUBLISHERS, MERCURY" OFFICE. READING 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1850. 


Subsoriptions to enable the Council to carry 
on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 
It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 
Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 
Hon. Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, W. 


OcILVIE&CO. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. §Fy5."*7*° 


FREE. 


STEEL 
ROOF TRUSSES 


20 to 70 feet span 
Prompt deliveries from stock materials 


LOW PRICES 


E. W. SWEET & CO., LTD. 
(B Dept.) 
Engineers, Fishponds, 
Bristol. 


ERFECTION 


No Nailing required. 


Manufacturers of every description of 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 


Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. 


IN ROOFING 


ee ee ee 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


Absolutely Wind-proof. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 


Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BRABY’S 
GLASGOW WORKS 


BRABY’'S’ HIGH-GRADE 
STEEL SHEETS AND 
PLATES (Black or Gal- 


sed). 
STEEL “BUILDINGS AND 
STRUCTURES. 
STEEL WINDOWS, 
STAIRS & FLOORING. 


TE 
STEEL GUTTERS, PIPES, 
RIDGES aa ‘SHEET 
METAL WOR 
RUSTLESS IRON PRO- 
CESS: WELDING: 
GALVANISING. 


F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. 
Petershill Rd., Glasgow. 


THE CORNFIELD 


1. PLOUGHING. 
4. CARTING. 


A Splendid Example of Colour Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudein. 


2. HARROWING. 
5. THE PRODUCTS of the CORNFIELD 


3. MOWING 


Price 10/6 the Set. 


ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher: I. E. GILBERT WOOD, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, LONDON, E.C.4 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors tor the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 


Pranco-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries te 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), 
NEWPORT, MON. 


LTD. 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


Antti- Flooding Traps 


FOR PREVENTION 
OF FLOODING TO 
BASEMENTS. 


Awarded Medal 


of the 
Sanitary Institute. 


Also Patent Ball 
Valve Interceptors 
for 4-in., 6-in., and 
9-in. Drains. 
Stocked in 
Earthenware and 
Tron. 


Garr 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
Sity Road Works, CARDIFE. 


Telegrams: icreuoarrans CARDIFF.” Tel. No. 461 
li | 


PATENT STEEL /AIN 


yA 


an 


‘Rolling, Shutfers 


is a term indicative 
of class, not quality 
but the word: ‘ANNEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


‘phone N° ‘Rickmono 680. 


Sole Manuiaciirerd 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


Head Officet 


RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 


SINAC 


Branch Offices! 2 

8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 223 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 3 

a BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Street. a2 
IMUM MMMM MUM MM UML ELO UOT 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER HOUR. 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


Dars or | NOTES ABTU KAT PF Ai, 
VARIATION | MEOHANIO PAINTER LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914¢-Aug. ltd. | 9d. 8d. Granite Mason) oe 
| xing Mason, 1d, 
1916—-July 1/0 10d. od. | spindle Machin’t 3 + 
Cutter echanic’s 
1017-Apl. 2 if 11d. 10d. Ane ’ 
1917—Oct. 2d 1/8 1/04 1124. ditto Rate 
Plumber Ada 3a 
1918—Jan.11/1 / [8t-+ 124% 1 /OR+12}%] 118+124%| previous to to 
1918—July27\1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+12$ %l1 /14+124% 26 May 1928 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1919-Feb.15] 1/9 1/6 1/65 
1919-May 3| 1/9 1/8 1/6 are becuae. Pl 
1019 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/103 1/8 | Ben pal 7 s 
xer of Re- Labourer’s 
ot aa t at J inforcement Rate 
2/2 2/1 es i 
2/2 2/1 1/10 
1981-Aug. 1) 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1021—Sept. 1 2/0} 1/ilg 1/7} 
leat-Feb. 1; 2/0 1/11 1/7 cereal sae 
1988—April1 1/10 1/9 1/5 1d st t 
1929-June 1) 1/8 1/7 1/3 or cold storage he 
or artificial workman’s 
atmosphere class 
Sheer oat fg 1/7 1/64 aes 1/28 | oor from boats rate 
1924~Feb. 1 1/8 1/7 1/3 | 
1924-Aug.25) 1 18} 1/7 1/3 
1924-Oct. 25! 1/94 1/8 1/4 


ITEM. CLaAss. Cost. UnNtr, 
H Hire ei -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. iS, Lorry and driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
team roller .. 25 
Ditto -. ** | Water cart and men. 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. 3d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto -- — 424% Ditto. 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
J Joists .. + Steel, rolled =... 260/0 Per ton delivered 
t we -- Wood, soft, 9° x3” .. 3/2 . 
Ditto _. |. Ditto, ditto, 7”x 23° 3/0 Per ee 
Ditto ..  _. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2”.. 2/8 ar 
K Knotting.. ae é 19/0 Per gallon 


an ok See COE se wpe 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ITEM. 

A Antisyphonage -. 
Asbestos .. 
Ditto .. 
Aluminium 


-- 


- 


B Ballast .. 
Ditto .. 


Ball valves 
Brick 


- 


D Drains, stoneware 
Ditto .. 


- 


Drains, iron 
Driers 


o- 


o* -- 


E BEnamel .. 


F Felt 
Fireclay 


-- 


- 


Ditto .. 
Giass cut to sizes 


DetelGl oleae hel tele tut 


Sir RP a Ge AR) EG Gast Gs Ga Cah 


Lat 


CLASS. Cosr, UNIT. 
Pipes, iron, 2” SS, 3/1 Per yard 
Sheeting ae ES 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Paint .. pe Be 25/0 Per gallon 

9” ° 

Thames aS -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Pit af a -- 10/0 ee delivered 
Brass .. es 5/6 7/9 is /4 each 
Broken as es seins) } Per yard 
Hardcore ie a 5/0 cube d/d 
Blue, wirecuts oy 145 /0 

Ditto, preased = 185 /0 
Firebricks os a 2087/0 Per 1,000 
Fixing, breeze ay 80/0 F.O.R. 
Fiettons = Zz 53/8 London 
Reds .. pe ea VLOG 
Rubbers ats a 244 /0 
Stocks .. = ~- 98/6 Delivered 
White .. <a ) «6200;/0 F.O.R. London 
Pe 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 

Ditto, healers +.  450/0 London 
2nd quality .. Bee 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Coke .. ee a 10/6 Per yard 
Pan 2 S Fy 5/6 cube d/d 
“Ot Bricks, blue aon 12/6 Per 1,000 
Of ditto, Flettons .. 9/0 from rail 
Of ditto, glazed as one i to job. 
Keenes.. 4 a 0 
Portland ds ee 58 /0 ter ee 
White, ditto .. ea OL LO 
Nails .. ote pas 1/4 Per lb. 
Sheeting oe s ‘ 1 /0 A Ditto 
Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 


Stop, brass, stamped. 14/6 6 /6 10/6 Ditto 


Pipes and Fittings e} 4 ; 
Standara lish a 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto a on +10% Delivered 
4’ 6” 
Pipes ac "$<. as) BIG 98/7 A eee 
For paint = {5 36/0 rer swt. 
White, best .. os 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
Delivered, per 
Roofing ae = 9/10 square , 
Stourbridge -~. iat 2 Be Ditto, per ewt. 
Deal, P.E. .. -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto, G. & T. -- 27/0 84/0 delivered 
Tubes, Standardlist — —50% Delivered 
Fittings, ditto BZ —474% Ditto 
Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. bey ire 
Ditto 8ditto .. 2/7 
Ditto 5ditto . 3/2 
Ditto 7ditto 3/6 
Ditto 10ditto . 3/7 
Ditto 25 ditto .. 3/9 
Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super. 
Sheet, 15 oz. = 4d. at Merchant's 
Ditto 21 oz. : 6d. depot 
Ditto 2602. Thd. 
Rough cast 4” = 64d. 
Wired, cast . oe 93d. 
. Figured, rolled is ie 
Flemish or Arctic .. Tid. 
Lead lights in piain 2/0 
sheet squares 
English eS. Ras 2/9 Per book 
Best — BA a 12/6 ber gallon 
Chippings .. .. 32/6 arr per 
Ditto . AS 26/0 Per ton 


L_ Lathing .. -- Metal .. AS AS 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto . -- Wood, sawn .. = 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead i -. Sheet .. ee Sy 44/6 Per cwt. 
Ditte .. oop Ripe (cs as a 45/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. oe Soll ees & Ne 48/0 Ditto 
Ditte .. -. White .. As ez, 55/3 Ditto 
Lime BS, -. Greystone .. = 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias es oe 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras s es 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. > =Guba are. ne ae ee Ditto 
: Per square 
Matching... -- Deal, T. G. & B. --17/6 22/0 26/04 " Getivered 
N Nails .. -» Brads, floor .. s 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp oe, Be 23 /0 Per cwt. — 
Ditto .. .. Lath ane 7 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Wire,oval .. ae. 26 /0 
O Oak es .. American = Pe 14/0 
Ditto .. -. English A = 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto -. European Pe, a5 21/0 delivered 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese aie a5 20/0 
Oil Pe -- Linseed, boiled oe 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. aks Ditto, raw .. as 4/9 ditto 
P Paint .. o« » Mixedirs. a “ Bon Per cwt. d/d 
5 9” 
Partitions .. Breeze ere y; 6 y; | Tae da 
Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse .. os 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Stirapite a FA 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. a= 2/38 Per yard 
Putty .. .. Glazing yi & 16/0 Per cwt. 
5° 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. SS ps ate Per yard 
Ditto .- Pipes, round . -- 2,45 313 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
é oe: 
S Sand oat -- Ordinary po = 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed es AD 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash a -. Lines, flax .. - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. .. Weights, iron PS: 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. “5 Ditto, lead .. ea 40 /0 Ditto 
Size ee - Best .. es 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. ae 20? 610%, Welsh -- 4380/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. See ROe ditto. B mS 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes oye al OOF iron, 4’ Ss 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. a Plumbers’ Pas 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. .. Tubes, Standard list .. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto pA —874% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised  .. —224% Ditte 
Steel aes -. Angles ee ra 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. a3 Bolts a is 36 /0 Ditte 
Ditto .. PEE AG) Tl negere fess s 13/0 Ditto 
LOS we a Btancnieae es & Mt if Ditto 
Stone ae ie ath .. - a 
Ditto... Portland «= =) 
Ditto .. os. gh MORK a ma o% 6/3 
T Tar a .. Stockholm .. ane 1/0 Per galloa 
Teak As eo SNe) os “a re 10/0 Per foot _ 
Dit os .. Moulmein a = 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. Es Ss e, aa Pl a Per gallon _ 
Thimbles .. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles = .. Plain, roofing wo.) S201C? Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6", white ames 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -- Deal, joinery a 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. = Ditto, Carpenters’ - S 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens Pw We /6 e Per 100 feet 
Traps .. Cast, lead, S. .. oe 9!) 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. aA Ditto, P. - 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine = 5/9 Per gallon 


Plumbers’ 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 


” Ce ” 


Vv Valves .. oD are aH .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak bbs a 15/0 ‘Per gallos 
Ditto .. .pc opal. a is 17/0 %& Ditto : 
Ditto ei RE IAe oss ste = 16 /0 Ditto 
Ss ee 
‘W Whiting — ..  Giilders’ & 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire «3 -- Guards, galvd. ae lt Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .- Balloon,-ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. ts Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditte 


Shee’ Per ewt. 


Z Zine, V.M. 
Ditto Ditto, perforated _. re 


o- 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS 


The Kahn System 


Reinforced Concrete 
is the most Economical 
| Method of Construction. 
It is Permanent, Fire 
Resisting, 


and 


Eliminates 
Maintenance 
and Renewal 
Charges 


Reinforced Concrete (The Kahn System) Gas Purifiers for the 
HUDDERSFIELD CORPORATION. 


Engineer to the Corporation Gas Works: Mr. Harold Singleton. ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 


en in Siniiches 


The Switches in a house are among the most 
important details of an instaflation. Rightly 
chosen, they add a touch of originality an 
contribute to the general refinement that is 
characteristic of the best work. 


a Kk *« one 
To properly appreciate the wide range of inishes 
in Sieh Switches can be supplied, Architects ae 
invited to refer to the Folder reproduced herewith, 
showing various examples in_ colour that are 
designed to harmonise with various schemes. 


xk SS x Fee * : 
These, and other Folders, are, sent out periodica y 
to all on our Mailing List, and any Architect not 
receiving them is invited to communicate with us. 


“Craftsmen in Switches” 


Screen GER 

4b “SaaS 
LACRABTREESC2L? 
emma ith LINCOLN WORKS #008 
| ges WALSALL S82 
4 LONDON OFFICE & STORES ~ Whitcomb Sf. W.C.2. 
Y Bhonee 7424,Gerrard. “Gras wickinake-Phone London: 
OP AMAOM OAL HLH lb MAM WEE 


“CRABTREE” BD 


Registered Trade Mark. 
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THE ARGHITECE 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating “The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
——_—__—_ 

FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


————_—— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABBOT’S LEIGH, SOMERSET.—For the erection of ele- 
mentary schools, to be erected at Abbot’s Leigh, Somerset. 
The County Architect, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

AUCHLUNIKES, SCOTLAND.—May 5-9.—For various trades 
for alterations to Cottar House at Cowford, Auchlunies, Mary- 
culter. Messrs. C. & P. H. Chalmers, advocates, 18 Golden 
Square, Aberdeen, prior to May 5. 

BEVERLEY, YORK 
steam boiler, heating, hot water supply, oil engines and dynamo, 
electric wiring, etc., at the Beverley Workhouse. Arthur H. 
Barker, M.I.C.E., B.Sc., Whit.Sch., consulting engineer, 100 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. Deposit £5. 

BIGGLESWADE.—For erection of farm buildings at Bleak 
Hall, Biggleswade. The County Agricultural Officer, Shire Hall, 
Bedford. Deposit £2 2s. 

BLACKWELL, &c.—May 13.—For the erection of houses on 
sites in the parishes as follows: Blackwell, 40; Pinxton, 40; 
Shirebrook, 90; South Normanton, 40. Mr. A. H. Elliott, 
A.M.I.C.E., architect, 8 Union Street, Mansfield. £2 per set 
deposit. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—May 14.—For the conversion of Lowther 
Road Hospital as an extension to Bournemouth School. Mr. 
F. P. Dolamore, borough engineer and surveyor. Deposit £1 ls. 

BRIDLINGTON.—May 4.—For the erection of a private 
residence with motor garage on the Priory estate, Bridlington. 
Mr. O. L. Waite, F.G.S., architect, 4 Canton Villas, Bridlington. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

CARDIFF.—May 2.—For new female officers’ block at 42 
Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. Messrs. Willmott & Smith, architects, 
4 Park Place, Cardiff. Deposit £2 2s. 

CHERTSEY.—May 6.—For erection of 46 cottages (23 pairs), 
formation of drainage, fences, &c., on their housing estate at 
Pycroft Road, Chertsey. Mr. E. J. Castle, clerk, Council Offices, 
Chertsey. Deposit £1 ls. 

CHICHESTER.—May 14,—For erection of 16 non-parlour 
houses (in pairs) on a site off Basin Road, near to railway station. 
Messrs. Whitehead & Whitehead, architects, 18 East Street, 
Chichester. Deposit £1 ls. 

DARTON, YORKS.—May 12-19.—For proposed extensions 
to Darton, Barugh Council School. Trades: Builder and various 
trades. The Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DONCASTER.—May 4.—For alterations to Hamilton Lodge 
for the purpose of a maternity home. Mr. F. O. Kirby, A.M.L.C.E., 
borough engineer, 2 Priory Place, Doncaster. 

DUMBARTON.—May. 12.—For various trades in connection 
with 104 houses, Silvertonhill. The Burgh Engineer, Dumbarton. 

EDINBURGH.—May : in con- 
nection with new ward building No. 28 at the Bangour Mental 
Hospital. Mr. J. D. Gibson, F.F.S., surveyor, 60. Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ESHER.—May 11.—For the erection of 31 houses within their 
district. Mr. H. C. Fread, A.R.I.B.A. architect, Council Offices, 
Esher. 

FARSLEY.—May 5.—For the erection of 30 houses on the 
Stoney Royd estate, Farsley. Mr. E. Bray, architect, 113 
Town Street, Stanningley, Leeds. 

FLOCKTON.—For the whole works or separate trades for the 
erection of nine scullery-type houses at Flockton. Send names 
to Mr. W. Dickinson, clerk, 70 Westgate, Wakefield. 


FREISTON SHORE, LINCS.—May 5.—For erection of tar 
buildings at Freiston Shore. Mr. E. J. A. Christie, F.L.A.S., 
county land agent, County Council Offices, Boston. 

HAMPTON COURT.—May 8.—For erection of a tea-house at 
Hampton Court. The Superintendent of Works, Hampton’ 
Court Palace, the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, S.W.1, on payment of £1 1s. 
(Cheques payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.) 

HARROGATE.—May 7.—For the erection of 102 houses and Hie 
the construction of roads, sewers, &c., on Ripon Road Farm, L 
Harrogate. Mr. C. E. Rivers, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

LONDON, S.E.—May 9.—For the erection of four villas i 4 3 
Crystal Palace. Mr. A. H. Middleton, architect, 34 Frognal, the 
Hampstead, N.W.3. 

MELMERBY, RIPON.—-For the works required in building a - 
Wesleyan Chapel (in brick or stone) at Melmerby, near Ripon: ‘oa 
Send names to Mr. T. Stokes, architect, Thirsk. as 

MENHENIOT, CORNWALL.—May 8.—For the erection of — 
a new house at Tregondale, Menheniot. Mr. E. C. Higman, 
L.R.1I.B.A., architect and surveyor, Barras Street, Liskeard. id 

MORTLAKE.—May 11.—Additions, &c.—For additions and 
alterations to the destructor works, Kew Meadows, Mortlake, for 
the Barnes Urban District Council. Plans, sections, specifica- — fe 
tion and general conditions may be seen and form of tender ‘ 
obtained from Mr. G. B. Tomes, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Council a 
House, High Street, Mortlake, S.W.14, hoes sealed tenders, a 
endorsed ‘‘ Destructor Works Alterations,” are to be delivered by © 
noon on May II. i 

NEATH.—May 14.—For the erection and completion of 
Practical Instruction Centre at Gnoll Schools. Mr. H. A. © 
Clarke, borough engineer, Gywn Hall, Neath. 

NEWPORT, I. W. —-May 6.—Houses.—For the following | 
works, for the Town Council: (1) At Albany Road, Newport, ua 
I.W., (a) erection of two or more pairs of 10 pairs of semi- 
detached houses, “ E” design ; (b) erection of two pairs of semi- © 
detached houses, “‘ F”’ design ; (c) laying 6 inch and 4 inch g.s. 
pipe drain for the above; (d) laying 1 inch and ? inch water 
services for the above. (2) Laying 9 inch, 6 inch, and 4 inch — 
g.s. pipe drain for 18 houses, Trafalgar estate. Plans, specifica- 
tions, and conditions may be obtained on application to the © 
borough surveyor, Mr, E. A. Slater, A.M.I.C.E., &¢. Sealed 
tenders, in an envelope marked outside “ Tender for Houses, — 
Water Services, or Drains,’ respectively, must be delivered at the 
office of Mr. T. R. Pratt, town clerk, Municipal Offices, 38 Quay 
Street, Newport, I.W., by May 6. Other things being equal, 
preference will be given to contractors who are on the King’s Roll. 

NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—For the erection of a pair 
of villas in Hallowell Road, Northwood. Mr. W. 8. Carr, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Roy Road, Northwood. 

OSSETT,—May 11.—For the erection of 20 houses on the 
Leeds Road site (Contract No. 9), Mr. H. Holmes, M.I.C.E.L., 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ossett. 

READING.—May 16.—For erection of 59 houses on the 
Oxford Road housing site. The Housing Architect, Municipal 
Buildings, St. Laurence’s Churchyard. 

RUSHALL, NEAR WALSALL. —May 16.—For the erection 
and completion of two new departments to accommodate 264 
boys and 266 girls, respectively, on the site of the Infants’ 
School, Pelsall Road, Rushall, near Walsall. Mr. G. Balfour, 
director of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

STANLEY.—For 38 houses, proposed to be erected on Lime 
Pit Lane, Stanley, near Wakefield. Mr. J. D. MacLeod, archi- 
tect, 4 Frenchgate, Doncaster. 

SUNDERLAND.—May 9.—For erection of new premises and 
alterations to existing, for the Missions to Seamen, Sunderland. __ 
Messrs. J. Potts & Son, architects, 57 John Street, Sunderland. 
Deposit £3 3s. 9 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—May 11.—For the erection of 30 
houses in the Whitehouse Common Road. Mr. W. A. H. Clarry, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, The Council House, 
Sutton Coldfield. Deposit £1. - 

TADWORTH.—May 12.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &c., invite tenders for erection of a telephone exchange at 
Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. The Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit — 
£1 1s; a 
WATH-UPON-DEARNE.—May 9-30.—For the erection of 
16 parlour-type houses and 80 non-parlour-type houses on their 
housing estate at Wath-upon-Dearne. Separate tenders are 
also invited for the construction of house drainage, footpaths, 
boundary walls and fencing to the above houses. Messrs. 
Tennant & Smith, architects, Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract. 
Applications for the quantities should be made to Messrs. 
Nicholson & Co., clerks, 28 High Street, Wath-upon-Dearne, 
near Rotherham, by May 9. — Deposit £2. i 
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The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


Sas osressasseged! 9 GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


e 22 Oe 8 E 3 bs Established 1844, CROYDON 
ceepecceee Lee x0), MasterClock&110Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 


& eg € & é AT | j ie 1 Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 
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EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LORDON 


| 
Bush House « Peter Robinson’s - The Louvre - British Empire 
? Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; King 
Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House 
i EXECUTED BY: 

f 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 


ROE 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyriaHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Aliow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of ee From 
for duration ef contract .. BA oe so £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. A es 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto Aus ae a t% 
Allow for water, ditto _. tS ba vA os », = 1% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area as 3 ae 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height bs as 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives Pet Ss fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. ee = 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘puilding = 7/6 


Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 


London, as Regulations ee: ash -3 = say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils A nh Pas ss say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. = -. from £50 

Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. a rl = es = 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete 2 a cs a5 4/0 
Proper gantry complete es e oe os = = 40/0 
Sleeper roadways es pee ¥ ab Pe ~ 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal . As pas = = 5/0 


-—Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. es 7 6d. 2d. 
444, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft.. 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and mauning same 
out to carts .. 13d. 14d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 perl} yardload 23d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks pe = ats 2 
Hack off old plaster ae ak 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


- - - 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


——Per Yard Cube——_, 


5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Bxoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away Z = =e ae 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Phanking and strutting . en = sis ae 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring = = Ores; ” 
“Sever 1to6 1.2. 4. Hoisting 
and cement and ballast .. ae = 
Concrete in foundations = oa -, 30/0 £0/0 zie 
Add if in ground floors .. a ade ee 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels ne, = ae 3/0 4/0 2/6 


—_———— 


--Harthenware— a _lIron——_—, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. PEs 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
xtra only for bends, each me es 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ds os 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
fron grating, each sabe fh wer, 715/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
c——Per Rod Reduced—— — 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar , a 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
A », cement mortar .. a 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


c—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in coment a eS Pa 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte a pe Ber oe ie fo 9d. 1/0 
—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facing bond bond 
Allow for erery 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis Be bd dd. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement e ie Ss 3 2s 30 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting a fen aby 1¢d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the ~ 
common basis price.. e ee aS plus 10% 


Double-tile creasing and cement fillets 2 and Pointing ¢ to 9-1. wall . 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.——————_—, 
lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. Sa. 
Cement and sand .. Po sev S/O 3/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic ~. s 2: ey Af 2 4/9 5/3 6/4 _— 
Asphalte  .. se = - 8/0 — _ => _- 
Tarmac po “e ae Se thee —_ —_ 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Templates Thresholds Silks 
York stone and ai labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing 5: a = . 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. Aas ee es #3 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. as 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. ass pa Ss es BS es 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. & Be. 24 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. we ey Be 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae = & = 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding a e: es Rs -- 31/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates 28 abi ay ou .- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. es “s es 12/0 to 20/0 
Qutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. s a aS - 10 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. a - 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. o- o— 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching as is a -- 36/0 ~ 43/0 48/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1¢ in. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares fe Pe -- 1/10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Smail Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 


—ljn eee 


Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3: « 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded ‘Ss 24d. 33d. 4d. 44d. 
Add for each side bead butt AS 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 


1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. Es aa 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. AE ote Be, i) 40 2/0 


Housing steps to strings,each .. aa fA a = BZ 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube——— 


Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. a 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped . nes os os -- 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. aS = es --  240/0 200/0 160/0 
l}in. 1fin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each oe ve os 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 S8$by3h 4bdy 4 
Deal newels, per foot run as as = 1/2 1/6 1/9 £ 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions aD a Hs 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued ae Ae a 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany = 3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 Divi 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2% times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


ectional Area 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16ia 


Per foot run ee 
-. 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 11$d 1/19 


Deal, wrot and fixed AA 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3$d. 5d. 6$d. 9d. 1lgd. 1/0} 1/28 
64d. 8d. 10d. 1/0§ 1/14 1/8 


Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed PEA = - - 

Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost $ times their valve ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 

CIRCULAB WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 


Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
e& GO. Lad. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER—Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded Per Square—_ 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead oe Girth Plugging to each slate 6 ne a ue: ne <-_ = 80/0 72/0 
————Per Foot Run——___,, Add for every jin. additionallap .. = a & 2/8 3/7 
Labouronlyto —-. = - 4d. 1d. +d. 2d. Add for copper nails .. wi ae # sh se, 2/3 3/4 
—————_—__ Labor and Screws only Fixing 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture—, —Casement— Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap. with copper nails 132/@ 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails = _. - - 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers & 60/9 
Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails = ni Be a a =a 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work & Se rs = ~ b pS: 2/8 
eee Add for circular on face in elevation = os < << - 25% 
Flashings Add for circular on plan, according to radius ae aaa te S 40% 
Soakers Flats and Gutters 
Milled lead and leying .. i me 57/0 64/0 67/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
—_ —eoOorrrroro——— 
——Per Foot Run——_—__,, —-————_ Each —_—__, Per Foot Run 
At tid Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves = oe au Me, ee -- Equal 1 foot super, 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and abutments .. Ms & -- Equal } foot super. 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling .. eh oa ne a hy Se 2/0 
————————— Per Foot Run = 
din. Hin. lin. l}in, ljin. 2in. 8}in, 4in. Fixing soakers - - - -- = -. 7d. per dozen 
ee service vat = 1/8 ae 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 — — smo I III 
waste = Pee Hee ei’ 2/0 2/4 2/84 3/6 _ _ 
Lead soil .. =< Be he a ete eee RE PU AG fa SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Per Cwt.——, 
Each, Up to Above 
Egg Joints <i Arai 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 -3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. 2/6 — 2/980: 7 8/8: 28/6. -4/0— 4816 70 Rolled steel joists - = = s = 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints Soke 2 a 3/0 3/0 use — = Oompound girders He os oe Pe es 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends _. a coOdaa) SOL) ANS) 9-1/9 th (Oser 2/6 Stanchions - = -- - -- - 21/6 23/6 
Bends a As Posi Ss = pie 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns fan as eS xz fea 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends a - — —_ 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ _- 
Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks = joe Se Ade BO BIE AVS. | 210 28 Steel roof trusses of ae x re - 32/6 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks ae - — 1/2 1/8 1/4 1/8 2/7 3/1 Ohimney bars a io a at a .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Brasscileves 2 ss — = ss 7/8 8/8 18/2 14/8 Tie rods and ring bolts .. ng 8 ww 47/6 45/0 
Lead traps = so —_ — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts .. uh Rs , .. 45/0 40/0 * 36/0 
Boiler screws =. onty S12) S/O, RIO B/T> BIS Ne eae Handrail and balusters... “ - —e 55/0.- 50/0 ~-aaam 
Bib cocks .. = = tO), “9/6 18/6 _ -= = = = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. is -- 22/0 21/6 21/6 
Stop cocks Ss -- 9/9 12/8 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ _ ee 
Ball cocks x -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — a -——Per Foot Run—, 
ire balloans en ia ie ae aay 9d —\ Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
Fe Fs A S4 Pipes fixed with pipe nails = = ts ar shy 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run. Bends or shoes,each .. pe Ss os oe 1/6 2/0 2/9 
Per F = 
Iron (L.C.C.) pipes .. = ah a = = 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. a ae es ost eee pe 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead . 4in. Sin. 6in. 
caulked joints .. Pe xe as at a 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets S as ae -- 1/2} 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends re a = mak -- each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles aX a yas = re [9 2/6 $/1 
Bxtraforjunctions .. a = a es Oach “LAr 18/4 Stop ends .. “s rs a3 Ss Ps op eL0d, 1/0 1/1 
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BUILDERS 
EXHIBITION 


Schedule consists of : 
Building Materials. 


Builders’ Ironmongery and Hardware. 

Architectural and Ornamental Work. 

Constructional Steelwork. 

Ferro-Concrete. 

Sanitary Apparatus, Appliances and Fittings. 

Contractors’ Plant. 

Shop, Bar and Restaurant Fittings. 

Municipal Engineering and Equipment. 

Paints, Varnishes, Colours, Enamels, Stains, Polishes, 
Lacquers, Metal Powders, Wood Preservatives, Glues 
and Adhesives. 

Mechanical and Hand Painting and Spraying Apparatus. 

Decorating Materials, Wallpapers and Coverings. 

Electrical, Gas, Oil and other Illuminating and Heating 
Plant and Fittings. 

Road Making Plant and Materials. 


SCOOCOOOOOOSHOOSOOHSHOHSOOHSOSESEOOHHH HOES TOSOHHSHHEEHOHEOEEESHE OOOOH EEEEOESESEESE® 


An Exhibition 
Expressly for You 


In September next an Exhibition which offers you an excep- 
tional opportunity of placing your service or commodity 
before an industry amxious to pay for it—an Exhibition 
which will attract those interested in building from any 
angle—will open its doors at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. 


The Birmingham and Midland 


BUILDING AND ALLIED 
TRADES EXHIBITION 
(Sept. 7th to 19th, 1925) 


is the first of its kind to be held in Birmingham, the great 
industrial centre of the Midlands. No moresuitable venue 
than Birmingham could have been chosen for such an 
Exhibition. The demand for factories, houses, and for all 
things appertaining to building is greater in the over- 
crowded Midlands than anywhere. Birmingham alone has 

a population of nearly a million—many thousands of whom 
are vitally interested—are in fact prospective purchasers of ~ 
anything to dowith building. You must be represented at 
this Exhibition—your competitors will be there. 


Send for full particulars of space available and rates to 


The General Manager, 
Birmiagham & Midland Building & Allied Trades Exhibition, 
Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham. 


May 1, 1925 
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THE 
VENTILATOR 


As supplied by Contract to H.M. Government. 


7 A \/ 
*° +,° +,° 


Wintour’s Patent 


The only Perfect Ventilator. Free from Draught. 

Dust and Insect Proof. Easily fixed. Easily cleaned. 

Having Glass Ends does not obstruct Light. 

Made in various sizes, according to requirements. 

Suitable for Bathrooms. 

Safety Valve in event of escape of Gas. 

Ideal for Offices with fixed windows. 

Now in use in H.M. Office of Works. 

Made in Copper and Aluminium. 

It acts both as Inlet and Outlet Ventilator, and breaks 
up and distributes the air without Draught. 


For further particulars apply 


AIRLITE VENTILATOR CO. 
18 SILLWOOD ROAD, BRIGHTON 


amuel Gratrix June. & Bro, ite. 


ALPORT WORKS, 
QUAY STREET, 


LEAD 
lancuesteR” MANCHESTER 


TELEGRAMS: TELEPHONE : 
“ee 


City 


ee. 
” 


lanufacturers and Dealers 
1 all kinds of Improved 


SANITARY “Yee 
\PPLIANCES =), 
COMPRISING / 4 ae 4 
BATHS, Fos, i 
LAVATORIES, al 
SINKS, | 
CLOSETS, etc. Steel. 


PLUMBERS’ 
BRASSWORK 
FOR 
STEAM, 
WATER, 
AND GAS. 


Seat and Bolts and White 


No. 7423. Fireclay Closet, white in and out, with 
Glazed Fireclay 
Torrent Cistern and Cast-iron Brackets complete 


BRITISH-MADE JOINERY 


at the 
lowest prices 


First-class Joinery prepared 
| from carefully selected timber 
| seasoned in our own drying 


| sheds. 


Doors and Window Frame, 
can be delivered immediately 
from stock. 


| Good organisation and ex- 
tensive workshops enable us 
to produce sound goods in 
large quantities. Orders to 
Architects’ specifications de- 
livered at short notice. 


Illustration shows Model 
Ee Now ba20 3 7 


Write for a _ copy of 
our Booklet No. A 26 
Ct A OYA CINE Y Oe oem eo 


Boulton ¢Paul ['* 


BOULTON NORWICH NORWICH NORWICH B51 (Siinca 


LONDON OFFICE‘135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 


felegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


jm al 


| 


Ml 
| 


“Wailes 


Dove” in 


Include 
your 
next specification 
for protecting ex- 
posed [ronwork 


from corrosion with 


*‘BITUMASTIC” 


The “ World’s Record” 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Sole Manufacturers :— 
Wailes Dove Bitumastic 


Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 

GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—————— Per Foot aa -———_—Per Yard Super.——_—__, 
ig ite fn hae ee ae resi, oan Washable Wash and Once Heediens 

f 2 n. n. n. D. n ‘ Diste St Dist: er Distemper Stipple 
‘Tubes and all Attings fixed In ieasenr eats ate 5 a 7 15 i 0/9 . of 
with clips complete .. 10d. 10}d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/54 0/10 o/2 
eik In scarlet, ivy green, or similar ., 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
————_————-Add per Yard Super. for the following —~+ 
lf on If on -—-If in Party Colours on—~+ If on 
PLASTERER Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrory Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flueh 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 o/s 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Statt 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite.. 52/9 1 OBE 0/2 0/8) 0/1s 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland a Cy 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's  .. 4/0 0/8 O/2¢ 0/8 0/2 0,9 Knot, stop -—Palnt Ocea 7) ptain Sint Varna 
Sawn lathing = es ws Oh YAR Oe ee = ripe ae Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing Es 5s es - 1/10 0/38 — _ — — ae in comeios 
Screeding in Portland -. ee ae 1 4 — — — aS colours, Aa yar 
me ode Ait Geiss super’ (hs 0/8 0/8} 1/5 2/1 2/8$ 0/6 O/2 Of 1h 
wa Do., on frames caches 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 Of10 1fl 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/6 
BR fal Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., on squares, per dos, 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 Of4 1/8 1/8 
nei is PRARE Et Sipe ek 2 Equalto Value Equalto#rdof = ho. on largedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do, do Portland a 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. Ss 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. s 0/0 0/0} O/1 O/1f 0/18 0/09 0/OF O/O§ Of 
Partitions cette an a On large pipes or do. do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/3 0/8} 0/080/0% O/1k o/s 
Concrete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— i 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Oolours. Stippled. 
—_-—————-—-(— 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24, 
GLAZING. mend Foot supe 
-——Per Foot Super.—— ax ene 
Upto From25 From 60 Polishing = = BS <4 = Sry ee 1 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. on = 
Ordinary plate glass glazed As oe Pex ae 4/4 4/11 5/3 
= ——_————  ——- PAPERHANGER 
-— Per Piece—, 
Sheet Giass, glazed complete, per foot super. 
% H nl Lin Pattera 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. --Oast Glass—, }in. Wired Metal bar On een yuatt is af ue a ey pos 1/6 2/2 
Zioz. 1502. Rolled Rolled in. in. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs ae sy es ie <a CR “Ss 1/10 2 
0/8t 0/6} 0/11} 0/9 0/10 0/104 1/14 2/2 Onceilings .. Ka es xe. es 55 earn Ys 2/6 


EASTwoops “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 
The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 Lambeth, S.E.1 
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BRONZE WORK 


eo ROC hie tis bes Galea Ce Re Asai | 


LE NORRIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


mvlORRIS HOUSE, “ROCHESTER 
BeOaW © ore.) Ni DPOrNor Sm cle 


Gelephone - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


EE 
bie CE, WHITE & CO. Ltd. 


Beg to remind Arcuirecrs and Conrracrors 
that they are Manufacturers of 


MOULDINGS 


TO ANY DESIGNS 
KNOTLESS OREGON PINE for STAINING a Speciality. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 


SOUTHAMPTON LONDON 
Emsworth Works, SHIRLEY. 28 Wharf Road, N.1 
Phone: SOUTHAMPTON 4971 Phone : CLERKENWELL 6620 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLAss OF WORKMEN AND RAtE PAYABLE PEE Hove. 


Dars oF NOTES 48 TO Kats PALL 
VamlaTION | MROHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
191¢-Ang. 1144. 9d. 8d. Granite Mason, | 400 
ng son, 1d. 
1016—July 1/04 10d. 9d. Spindle Machin't us ee 
tter echanic’s 
1017-Apl. if 11d. 10d. OUR USHer 
1917—Oct. 2d 1/8 1/08 1144. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add }d 
1916—Jan.11/1 /84+12$%|1 /O8-+12$%| 112+124% evious to to 
1918—July27\1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+124¢%/4 /144+124% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1¢10—Feb. 15; 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1910-May 8 1/9 1/8 1/6 {laes peel ae 
1019 Nov.15) 1/114 1/104 1/8 Benderand’ | | to 
Re- a bourer’s 
2/04 1/114 1/9 } men? 
1920-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1621-May16 2/2 2/1 1/11 
1¢Zi-Jaly 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 
1481-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept. 1 2/0} 1/11¢ 1/7t 
leaz-Feb. 1) 2/0 1/11 1/7 ee OS | Ae 
1982-April 1 1/10 1/9 1/6 or cold storage the 
1922-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
ia atmosphere class 
iid Tt 1/64 1/24 or from boate rate 
1924~Feb. 1} 1/8 1/7 1/8 
1924-Aug.25) 1/8} 1/7% 1/3} 
1924-Oct.25 1/9} 1/8} 1/44 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 
pn 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


iTeM. CLASS. Cosr, UNIT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” es 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting ae a 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated -. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium ca paint”... rie, =e 25/0 Per gallon 
9” ” 
B Ballast .. . Thames ae .. 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. oe VEIG aA ae es _10/0 , 12 Me delivered 
Ball valves -. Brass .. =e --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Briek ~—s -- Broken aA a 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Hardcore eA <3 5/0 cube d/d 
Beicks .. .. Blue, wirecuts pe) 145 /0 
Ditto .. a Ditto, pressed ~ 185 /0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricke te a 208 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze Ne 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Fiettons r, AS 53/8 London 
Ditto .. 2 Reeder. = LOO 
Ditto .. -. Rubbers a - 244/0 
Ditto .. .. Stocks .. ee = 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. -. White .. is - 100/0 ¥F.0.R. London 
Dio | oe Nee 460/0 | Per1,000F.0.R. 
Stretohers .. Tondo 
Ditto .. = Ditto, headers is ay 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality -. & 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. -- Ooke .. Fer ae 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. es Oe eS Ss 5/6 cube d /d 
C Oartage .. .. Of Bricks, blue Ee 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto -. _. Of ditto, Flottons .. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, glazed AF 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. -- Keenes.. <5 oe 1060 Per ton 
Ditto .. .. Portland ie ae 58/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. .. $812/0 
0 C) -- Nails .. as ie 1/4 Per lb. 
“Bitto ee .. Sheeting os ae 1 ne Ditto 


+ 
Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 


Cocks = = 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass,stamped..4/6 6/6 10 /6 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings .. ne 
; Standard list... cm 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. aD Ditto - a re 10 Yee Delivered 
Driton eon -<.. Pipes. EoNeiecl Mi eC BIE reo 
Driers .. .. For paint = ae 36/0 Por swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. ws 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing a Wie eke O18 ples per 
Fireclay .. .. Stourbridge ~. oe 2 Re Ditto, per cwt. 
Wlooring .. oo Deal, Pow. oe .. 26/0 38/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. ms Ditto, G. & T. .. 27/0 34/0 delivered 
G Gas ar .. Tubes, Standard list .. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. _. Fittings, ditto SATE, Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Glass cut tosizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/7 
Ditto .. s Ditto 8 ditto .. 2/7 
Ditto .. aA Ditto 5 ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto .. ee Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. os Ditto 10ditto 3/7 
Ditto .. aA Ditto 25 ditto -.. 3/9 
Ditto .. eS Ditto 100 ditto ~ 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -. Sheet, 15 oz. = 4d. at Merchant's 
Ditto .. ee Ditto 21 oz. -- 6d. depot 
Ditto .. Hb Ditto 26 oz. : Tkd. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ~- a. 
Ditto .. .. Wired, cast .. we 93d. 
Ditto .. .. Figured, rolled i 73d. 
Ditto .. -. Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. -. Lead lights in piain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English es ES 2/9 Per book 
Gold size eh DOSU Ds FA a 12/6 Per gallon 
Grenite « Ohippings .. 82/6 agent gn 
Ditte .. ea Ditto ° SS 26/0 Per ton 


= 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. Unt. 
H Hire = .. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. <= el ane driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
mroller .. = 
a A "| Water cart and anne 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. be a 5 Each 
Hot water .. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto «1 — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
i EE SS See 
| fewer errs ea a Ripe, cone 7s ghee 260 i Per ton delivered 
Be “4 ood, soft, 9” x3" .. 3/2 
Ditto ..  .. Ditto, ditto, 7” x2" 3/0 Pe ae 
Ditto ..  .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” .. 2/8 ene 
K Knotting.. a hit 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. - Metal .. ‘s SS 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Wood, sawn .. ee 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead Avs -. Sheet .. es ‘oe 45/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. SN EPApe tes ey ‘ 45/6 Ditto 
Ditto .. oo. SOLS a, ee AA 48/6 Ditto 
Ditte .. -. White .. es = 55/3 Ditto 
Lime Ph .. Greystone .. ee 61/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. .. Blue lias = Cues 58 /6 Ditto 
a a en SESS SS eee 
M Mahogany Honduras is 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. -. Cuba .. Zz 26 /0 Ditto 
q’ a 17 . ‘4 
er square 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..17/6 22/0 26 of Pee 
ce Oe SS eee 
N Nails = .. Brads, floor .. (5 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp = s 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. . Lath me pen 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. Wire,oval .. EY, 26 /0 
a nn aE ee 
O Oak as .. American a4 Bs 14/0 } 
Ditto .. -- English RA pe, 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. .. European < a 21 /0 delivered 
Ditbo .. .. Japanese ue le 20/0 
Oil Fas .. Linseed, boiled es 5/0 Per gall. 
Ditto .. = Ditto, raw .. ae 4/9 ditto 
ne 
Pp “Painty: < .. Mixed .. ee ee 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
Pag 3” 
Partitions -. Breeze = oe Zee pele: 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. oa 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite ct Se 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling .. as 2/38 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing ue a 16/0 Per cwt. 
SSS eee 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. ne 1S 2/9 Pas yard 
Ditto .. .- Pipes, round .. Be 2/44 3/3 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
a EE eee 
S Sand en - Ordinary a ea 18/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed Be ee 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash a oo, Lines; fax:) aes - 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. .- Weights, iron xD 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. AZ Ditto, lead .. os 40/0 Ditto 
Size us e- Best fe: ae es 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates ee -- 20”X10’, Wels. aS 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. - 14x29’, ditto... ss 167/60 Ditto 
Soil pipes eo) nC. 0) iron, 4" a 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. .- Plumbers’ Ane As 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. .. Tubes, Standard list .. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto ef A Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel a -. Angles ws oe 14/6 Per cwt 
Ditto .. -- Bolts .. =o e 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Ee OING) ves 2 = 18/0 Ditto 
Rete! ae .. Stanchions .. = 17 is Ditte 
ne os - Bath .. = es 3/8 
Dito. 2 Petend- . oe 
Ditto .. woe LOTK es ee = 6/8 
= aaa a eee 
T Tar a .. Stockholm .. pe 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak = woe PONS s PS zs 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. .- Moulmein , a 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. aS pa e ee eh + Per gallon 
Thimbles .. .. Brass, Plumbers’ . 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles ae .. Plain, roofing «2 120/90 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6”xX6"%, white giazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -- Deal, joinery .. os 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto — A Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto Slating battens eo W 2/6 Per 100 feet 
Traps. Cast, lead, S... .. 3/0 4/8 Each 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, P. .. wae 24h 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine fe : . 6/9 _ Per gallon 
+" 2° ‘1% 
U_ Unions . .. Plumbers’ .. -- 1/2 1/6 2/3 Rach 
Vv Valves .. Sa pallaees = .. 4/6 6/8 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. . Hard,oak .. ad, 15/0 Perg 
Ditto .. -- Copal .. oa BS 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto (2 eS Filatie= a A 16 /0 Ditte ; 
W Whiting — .. Gfilders’ os a 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire... .. Guards, galvd. og 2/6 re Per foot supér. 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto . Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. AS as a 40 /0 oot. 
Ditto, perforated 44. Per feot super. 
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BEAUTY with DURABILITY 


ANY things have beauty but lack durability. 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ’’—and 


will be a fuller joy if that thing of beauty is also 
durable. 


Quarries worked 
for 370 years 


S to their durability — roofs can be seen 
to-day covered with OLD DELABOLE 
SLATES which were laid 200 years ago, and 


to-day are still in splendid condition—this in a 


17 


climate like ours is a striking testimony. 


AS to their beauty— Nature has provided us 

with slates of fascinating and charming 
colours. GREENS in varied shades. GREYS 
and RUSTIC REDS. Words do not adequately 
describe the wonderful colourings in which they 
are obtained. 


LD DELABOLE SLATES will make 

DELABOLE SLATES are both durable beautiful roofs which will endure, and main- 
and beautiful—this is the secret of the continued tain their beauty—but they must be OLD 
success of these famous slates. DELABOLE. 


PERHAPS it seems strange to think of a roof 


as being a joy for ever, yet we venture to say 
it can be. 


Apa main characteristic of a roofing material 


should be durability, and, if having that sterling 
quality it also be beautiful, then there is some- 
thing worth having. 


AY = pride ourselves on the fact that OLD 


SPECIFY THEM BY NAME 


Colour photographs, prices and particulars from 
Sole ‘Distributors 


pemiemih) SONS, Ltd. 13% besnezaic, Marchenter 


Awarded Gold 2edal Imperial International Exhibition, 1909 


The ultimate satisfaction in the working of an electrical 
installation must largely depend upon the service given 
by the Switches—for it must be borne in mind that 


they are the only moving parts of the electrical 
scheme. 


x * x 


Obviously then, the manufacture of a Switch is a 
matter of infinite patience in detail, and to indicate 
something of the Craftsmanship in our products it 
will suffice to say that there are: 


48 parts; 240 processes ; 8 distinct inspections 


with every Crabtree Switch before it leaves our Works. 
* * * 


And the conscientious service given thereafter more 
than compensates the amount of previously pains- 
taking care taken. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.’’ 


age This Booklet —dealing with the dis- 
tinct advantages of the ‘‘ Crabtree ”’ 

has been sent out to all Architects on our 
Mailing List. Any Architect not receiv- 
ing this or other of our monthly literature 

is invited to apply to us. 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


“Incorporating «The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
‘The Building Trade,” 1913. 


oo 
FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. _ 


—— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is ene expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONT RACTS OPEN. 


ALDINGTON, EVESHAM. ay 11.—For erection of eight 
semi-detached houses at Aldington. Mr. R. J. Atkinson, surveyor 
to the Council. Deposit £2 2s. 

BEVERLEY, YORKS—May 13.—For engineering works, 
steam boiler, heating, hot water supply, oil engines and dynamo, 
electric wiring, etc., at the Beverley Workhouse. Arthur H. 
Barker, M.I.C.E., B.Sc., Whit.Sch., consulting engineer, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £5. 

BEXLEY, KENT.—May 23.—For erection in pairs of up to 
100 houses, non-parlour type. Mr. W. P. Howse, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Bexley Heath. Deposit £3 3s. 

BLACKWELL, &c.—May 13.—For the erection of houses on 
sites in the parishes as follows: Blackwell, 40; Pinxton, 40; 
Shirebrook, 90; South Normanton, 40. Mr. A. H. Elliott, 
A.M.I.C.E., architect, 8 Union Street, Mansfield. £2 per set 
deposit. 

BOLSOVER.—May 26.—For erection of 62 dwelling-houses 
(non-parlour and parlour types) in Moorfield Lane, Bolsover, 
and for the construction of streets and sewers in connection 
therewith. Mr. S. Hoten, surveyor, Council Offices, Bolsover. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—May 14.—For the conversion of Lowther 
Road Hospital as an extension to Bournemouth School. Mr. 
F. P. Dolamore, borough engineer and surveyor. Deposit £1 1s. 

BRIGHTON.—May 27.—For the erection of 15 houses in 
Hereford Street, Brighton. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Brighton. Deposit £1. 

BRITON FERRY, NEATH.—May 22.—For the erection of 
50 houses (parlour type), also for stoneware pipe sewers in 
connection with the housing, etc., on the Brynhyfryd Road 
(north) site, Briton Ferry. The Borough Engineer. Deposit 
£3 3s. 

CHESTER.—May 20.—For the necessary builders’ work 
required in the alterations and additions to the existing slaughter- 
house in Queen Street. Mr. C. Greenwood, A.M.I.C.E., city 
engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Chester. 

GOOLE.—May 23.—For works required at Goole Boothferry 
Road Council School, Rawcliffe Council School and Drax Council 
School. Mr. E. L. Harrap, West Riding Education Offices, 
Goole. 

CHICHESTER.—May 14.—For erection of 16 non-parlour 
houses (in pairs) on a site off Basin Road, near to railway station. 
Messrs. Whitehead & Whitehead, architects, 18 East Street, 
Chichester. Deposit £1 1s. 

DARTON, YORKS.—May 12-19.—For proposed extensions 
to Darton, Barugh Council School. Trades: Builder and various 
trades. The Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield. 

DUMBARTON.—May 12.—For various trades in connection 
with 104 houses, Silvertonhill. The Burgh Engineer, Dumbarton. 

EDINBURGH.—May 13.—For the various trades: in con- 
nection with new ward building No. 28 at the Bangour Mental 
Hospital. Mr. J. D. Gibson, F.F.S., surveyor, 60 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 

ESHER.—May 11.—For the erection of 31 houses within their 
district. Mr. H. C. Fread, A.R.I.B.A. architect, Council Offices, 
Esher. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—May 18—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the Royal Pump Room. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Leamington Spa. Deposit £2 2s. 

LEGACURRY, IRELAND.—May 22.—For the erection 
of a new public elementary school at Legacurry, County Down. 
Mr. T. J. K. Rankin, manager, Legacurry, Lisburn. 


100 


LONDON (MORTLAKE).—May 20.—For the work and 
materials required in the erection of a chapel at the Council’s 
new cemetery, Mortlake. Mr. R. H. Clucas, M.I.C.E., ete., 
borough engineer and surveyor. Deposit £2 2s. 

MORTLAKE.—May 11.—Additions, &c.—For additions and 
alterations to the destructor works, Kew Meadows, Mortlake, for 
the Barnes Urban District Council. Plans, sections, specifica- 
tion and general conditions may be seen and form of tender 
obtained from Mr. G. B. Tomes, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, Council 
House, High Street, Mortlake, S.W.14, where sealed tenders, 
endorsed “‘ Destructor Works Alterations,” are to be delivered by 
noon on May 11. 

NEATH.—May 14.—For the erection and completion of 
Practical Instruction Centre at Gnoll Schools. Mr. H. A, 
Clarke, borough engineer, Gywn Hall, Neath. 

OSSETT,—May 11.—For the erection of 20 houses on the 
Leeds Road site (Contract No. 9), Mr. H. Holmes, M.I.C.E.L, 
borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Ossett. 

OXFORD.—May 16.—For erection of 246 houses in five 
separate contracts each of about 50 houses. Mr. J. E. Wilkes, 
A.M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Oxford. Deposit £5. 

READING.—May 16.—For erection of 59 houses on the 
Oxford Road housing site. The Housing Architect, Municipal 
Buildings, St. Laurence’s Churchyard. 

RUGBY.—May 16.—For the erection of 100 houses on the 
Eastlands estate, or such lesser number as the contractor may 
wish to tender for. Surveyor’s Office, Benn Buildings, High 
Street, Rugby. 

RUSHALL, NEAR WALSALL.—May 16.—For the erection 
and completion of two new departments to accommodate 264 
boys and 266 girls, respectively, on the site of the Infants’ 


School, Pelsall Road, Rushall, near Walsall. Mr. G. Balfour, | 


director of education, County Education Offices, Stafford. 

SHEVINGTON, NEAR WIGAN.—May 14.—For the erection 
of a new Council school for 200 scholars and alterations and 
addition to the existing premises at the Broad o’ th’ Lane Coun- 
cil School, Shevington, near Wigan. 
architect, 16 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Deposit £2. 

ST. HELENS, LANCS.—May 16.—For the erection of 144 
houses of brick as follows: Site No. 1, Pocket Nook, 52 parlour 
type (14 pairs, two blocks of six, one block of eight and one block 
of four); site No. 5, Gower Street, eight non-parlour type (two 


Mr. H. Littler, county ~ 


blocks of four); site No. 7, Scholes Lane, 46 parlour type (in 


pairs); site No. 8, Lacey Street, 38 non-parlour type (one pair 
three blocks of six, one block of eight, and one block of 10). 
Tenders will be considered for the erection of a pair of houses, or 
a block of houses, or the total number of houses on a site, 
or the whole number of houses required. Mr. A. W. Bradley, 
M.I.C.E., borough and water engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
Deposit £2. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD.—May 11.—For the erection of 30 
houses in the Whitehouse Common Road. Mr. W. A. H. Clarry, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, The Council House, 
Sutton Coldfield. Deposit £1. 

TADWORTH.—May 12.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, &c., invite tenders for erection of a telephone exchange at 
Burgh Heath, Tadworth, Surrey. The Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. 
SlGlss 


TYLDESLEY, LANCS.—May 18.—For alterations to the _ 


proposed Town Hall. Mr. F. E. Jones, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Deposit £2 2s. 

WALCOTT, NEAR SLEAFORD.—May 16.—For erection and 
completion of two pairs of houses in the parish of Walcott. 
W. B. Marsden, architect, Council Offices, Northgate, Sleaford. 
Deposit £1. 


WATH-UPON-DEARNE.—May 9-30.—For the erection of ; 


16 parlour-type houses and 80 non-parlour-type houses on their 
housing estate at Wath-upon-Dearne. Separate tenders are 
also invited for the construction of house drainage, footpaths, 
boundary walls and fencing to the above houses. 
Tennant & Smith, architects, Ropergate Chambers, Pontefract. 
Applications for the quantities should be made to Messrs. 
Nicholson & Co., clerks, 28 High Street, Wath-upon-Dearne, 
near Rotherham, by May 9. Deposit £2. 

WELBOURN, NEAR SLEAFORD. —May 16.—For erection 
and completion of three pairs of houses in the parish of Welbourn. 
Mr. W. B. Marsden, architect, Council Offices, Northgate, Slea- 
ford. Deposit £1. 


Deposit — 


Messrs. — 


WELBOURN, SLEAFORD.—May 16.—For erection and 


completion of two pairs of houses in the parish of Welbourn. 
Mr. W. B. Marsden, architect, Council Offices, Norte Slea- 
ford. Deposit £1. 


WOKING. —May 22.—For the erection of 80 cottages (non- 


parlour type), in pairs, and blocks of four and six ; also for two — 
Mr. G. J. Wooldridge sur- 


blocks each containing four flats. 
veyor, Council Offices, Woking. Deposit £2 2s. 
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If 


a Valve “Smiled” 


== it would surely be a Jenkins, for 
Jenkins keeps on happily at 
work on the pipe line for more 
years than most men care to 
remember. Decrepit old age 
and Jenkins never go together. 
Fit them without delay. 


72-page Catalogue FREE, 


JENKINS BROS., LTD. 
(Dept. 25) 
6 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 
Works—Montreal, Canada. 


Fig. 106. 
Gunmetal Globe Valve. 


-“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used in a Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 

will not tarnish, can be washed. 
% Prices and Colour Card from 
S21: 
69 Southampton Row 


PAVITT & SONS 


Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


=" (o} 


ee <; 
ge 9% 


& 
SACANDINAVIAN 


Polished & Fine Axed 


Quarry Owners. 
65Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Fireclay Works. 

Halifax Yorks. 


VU dddddddddddddddddd 
Yptt/llttl 1 lly, 


4 
% 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 


CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, rice List on Application. 


Exclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London " Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


May 8, 1925 


[CoprricHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES, 


Aliow for Genera] Foreman, according to nature of Samet 


From 
for duration ef contract .. es ore ta £5 10s. per aveek 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract -.. at we 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto et de ze ws t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. oe a ae a ae 9 3% 


Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area ic Zs = 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Aet, 
1905—the greater of these alternatives Me ap, 


¢th of the above 
fees or £1 ls. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. as 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three teet of a ‘building oe 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations Se ma ies say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils? 5 say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. = rs ES = 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete ee ae A bees 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ey F a aa a es 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ea Sie a. AS AP ie AS 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. ee ee oF ne 5/0 
-—Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In smal] Inconsiderable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. a 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very amall quantities not excosding 21 ft.. 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and ol same 
out to carts .. ee We FS 1$d. 
Add if debris has to be rained or lowered te Sound level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per1} yardload 2¢$d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks ne ee oe ee 
Hack off old plaster ea a5 os aie os 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o——Per Yard Cube———, 


5 ft. 5ft.told0ft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Mxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away aie ae ae 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Pianking and strutting .. ie es Sy 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring a a 1/0 _~=Ci,, ay 
1 to 6 1.2. 4. Hoisting 
Portland cement and ballast .. Rs os 
Concrete in foundations ae ca Ah % $0/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. ee a = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels Re ats AS 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--Earthenware— § ———Iron———\ 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. ae 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
Bxtra only for bends, each ~ ab 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each PF as 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each ais A one D/O 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7—— Per Rod Reduced—— —, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar hes ae 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
a », cement mortar .. ae 587/- 766/- 1072/- 
-—Per Foot Super.—— 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement a s 8A 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte .. 6s = a 35 hos 9d. 1/0 
7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facing bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the sane bricks 
over the common brick basis 4d. td. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement a es a we : 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and ay ‘rhiting AA os 25 1dd. 


ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost _. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ~~ Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. 2 ea fe AD Pua plus 10% 
Double-tile creasing and cement filleta and Pointing t to 9-im. wall . 1/2 


PAVIOR. ? 
Per Yard Super. 

lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. dna 

Cement and sand .. ss eras 0 3/5 * 3/10 4/8 _ 

Granolithic .. ma os Besssio f Wi72 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 

Asphalte as ax at oan 810 _ — — a 

Tarmac oe ex Fe -_ — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube————, 


Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing a a os tee PY 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. Ft © _ Ae, 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. ss 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. fe eo ry By eS 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. a bs os 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. za ws 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. Bs pe aA 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/0 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding 3 ae Je a «2, cello 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates bk: <8 as at -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. fe Pe = 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. ie fas, os eae 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. 5  — 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. SS SS 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching as =F we -- 36/0 43/0 46/6 58 /¢ 
Sashes, per foot super. 1$ in, Zin 
Deal.moulded sashes, divided in squares is Ae -- 1/10 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3 
—1}in.——\ -— 2in a 
4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded ss 23d. 33d. 4d. aya. 
Add for each side bead butt oa 4d. 4d. 44d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


| 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. a ie 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. A ee eS ne or 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. pe Se eo ae ret 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube————, 


Very Small Small 

Mahogany French-polished handrail .. 2 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped  — © her = -- 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ae = aa -. 240/0 200/0 160/60 
1}in. 1pin. 

Deal balusters, housed each end, each =e 24 PA 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 3$by 3h 4by4 

Deal newels, per foot run we Rs men 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 

Deal shelves or divisions a He a 1/0 1/2 1/4 

Deal sheives cross-tongued ar & i 1/2 1/4 1/6 


Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 

Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 

Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings] /5 1/7 1/9 

Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing 


———— Sectional Area———_—_—_—- 
lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16m 


Deal, wrot and fixed ss -. 2d. 3d. 4hd. 53d. 8d. 103d. 11gd. 1/1% 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2$d. 33d. 5d. 64d. 9d. 11d. 1/0§ 1/24 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed : ee -- — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/1¢ 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne i@ 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one4hird far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets. rails and frames. 
Per foot run 


PRICES. | e 


: 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS. 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


t-_Gouee 


Ir 
S.E. 


MmOOFED WITH 


Z 
Peeae Nb eVULCANITE = 
ROOFING a 
| 
NE of the many Vulcanite | 


contracts illustrated above, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 


From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 


The First in the Field. The FOREMOST ever since. 
as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


The Silicate Pa 


FORTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESCO 


CHARLTON, 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


request. 

Please note change of 2 8 
Office Address : & S 
a (0 

VULCANITE Ltd. ge 
STOUR ROAD, o - 

OLD FORD 

LONDON, E.3. QS 
Telephone: - Pepe AST 29: G 


Telegraphic Address : 
ee ai ee Se 


| VULCANITE. LTD. 


es 
> oe 
aera tS SPS 
- 
~ Pe eee a 


- STOUR ROAD, OLD FORD, LONDON, E 
"Telephone: EAST 25 
Telegraphic Address ; ‘‘ ROOFLET, TACK WICK, LONDON.” 
f And at BELFAST, WIGAN AND @GLASGOW. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


May 8, 1925 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER—Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—-— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate 3 is, oe i .. 80/0 72/0 
= Per Foot Run—————_5 Add for every }in. additional ip a aN ee, ay, 2/3 3/7 
Labour onlyto —-. = 4d. 1d. +d. 24. Add for copper nails .. a5 Pas a ue ie 2/3 3/4 
—————_ Laborr and Screws only Fixing————________, 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture, —Casement, Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap: with copper nails 1832/6 
Botts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails Oe g fa 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galy. screws and limpet anions nn 60/6 
aes Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in een fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails a % A 5 ste oa 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work Ne a ii ee es 2 2/6 
———Per cot. _—_—_—_—_—_} Add for circular on face in elevation ts ae as et Ss 25% 
Goatenn Fate Re pee cal Add for circular on plan, according to radius ie -- 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. mt es 57/0 64/0 67/0 Ada for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
———Per Foot Run———_, SR as a: Per Foot Run 
a Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves a ne a Equal 1 foot super. 
Ne Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dota Edges and Sbupments £Lqual 4 foot super. 
— Per Foot Run 
fin. Hin. lin. lhin. ldin. Qin. Spin, 4in Fixing soakers 7d. per dozen 
reea perive Ae Ra wilh ls a 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 — — 
ad waste me Sai EL 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 _ —_ 
teed He SU he Ss Geena ae Beam ferry SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
a eee ya Bt eee eS m—Per Cwt.——_ 
Ene Up to Above 
Bagg Joints An -- 2/3 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Floor 
Branch Joints es .. 2/6 2/9 3/9 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists re & a Ss =e 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints ae — ae 3/0 3/0 = saci a3 Oompound girders a se tee eS es 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. se ca Ode 0 AS<: e101) 8 /0me 216. See en Stanchions = ms = = Se - 21/6 23/6 
Bends es es oe Boe is = ae 2/0 2/6 56/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns = 15 a =e Pe 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends < = a — 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ _ 
Light Medium Heavy 
Single tacks - <= rll. 1/00 Lite Ub Ce e/Oe 2/s Steel roof trusses “2 ve Ss oe e826 30/0 27/6 
Double tacks - = = Lie RSS ks AIS at aS hh Ohimney bars... Lo Se FF es, .. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Breassiieve OU — ofS BB 18/R 14/8 Tie rods andring bolts... .. .. .. .. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps a ee ae a SIS SLO ARIS" 2228 26/7 Boltaand nuts 0 0. 0 a ae es ep PO 
Boiler screws as -- 8/2 8/9 4/10 6/7 8/38 = = =, Handrail and balusters .. ‘ Sa ds .- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cooks .. as St Ome 6) 286 _— — == = — Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed Se 22/0 21/6 21/6 
Stop cocks a -- 9/9 12/8 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ —_ ———s 2. ee 
Ball cocks “+ ML BO” Leso 16/6 80/0 48/0" 92/6" Fen ee ——Per Foot Run 
Wire balloons gh oS i uN ap ne sae 1/8 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
<% = : __ Pipes fixed with pipe nails Re, as eA owe igs 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... 3 = & aL] 6 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes... a ps = em 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. oo ag x eo srs: 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. Bin. Gin, 
caulked joints .. = aie ray AA = 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets ss ie oe say 24 1/6 1/10 
Extra for bends es ss ex = -. each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles es Se eS = ne 49 2/6 3/1 
xtra forjunctions .. we <A Ss each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. = a. Re e is eo ad: 1/0 Vi 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & -QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN 


VIADUCT HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON” 
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STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


To L.C.C. Specification— self-coiling or geared 


STEEL DOORS 


Hollow construction or plate 


STEEL STANDARD SHELVING 
STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
OFFICE & WORKS EQUIPMENT 


CLOTHING LOCKERS 


os STEEL LAVATORY PARTITIONING 
TS STORAGE BINS, ETC. 


evens “(Gerrard 1341 } ; ; 
Telegrams :- “Armetequip, Westcent, London” — Finished in special elastic stoved enamels—lasting & durable 


ART METAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
186/8 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 
(COPYRIGHT. ] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
—_————Per Foot Kun ————_Per Yard Super. —_ 
—Gas— ——— Steam Tubing Washable Washand Once T'wios 
tin. jin. fin. fin. lin. lin. 1l}in. Zin. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed In common colours eS 0/3% 0/5 0/9 oz 
with clips complete .. 10d. 10¢d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/56 3/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/34 0/5} 0/10 0/2 
a In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1 0/2 
-————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following as 
lf on If on e-—lIf in Party Colours on—~\ If on 
PLASTERER Moulded Enriched —- Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run—\ Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walle and Ceilings Per Widths ush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 O/14 0/8 
Do. do. Stripite.. - 2/9 O0/5§ 0/2 0/3 O/1¢ 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland .- 38/7 O/7 0/24 0/84 0/2 0/9 
Do. do, Keene's .. 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 rpm airmen 
Sawnilathing -. as ae aa WV) | ORI > ae =) Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing ‘4 ee AS - 1/10 0/3 — — _ —_ face in os 
es Pst sae; — — — -- colours, per yar 
aan Ni aback dia supers. (0/8 (O/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/8f 0/6 Off Of 1 
~_ Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
yer Feet Bus Bet fies ac settee nice ote Do., on squares, per dos. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in piastet =) te Equalto Value Equalto#dof Do oniargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland = 0/8 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. = -. 0/08 0/0 O/1 0/1$ O/1% 0/0§ 0/0§ 0/0@  O/0§ 
Partitions pests arin a gala: On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8} 0/08 0/0% 0/18  O/is 
‘Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Oolours. Stippled. 
_ 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 
GLAZING. ie Foot ae = 
-—Per Foot Super.— a ak 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing ms = = == =e i of 64. 1/78 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. oth 
Ordinary plate glass glazed sie = ae Px 4/4 4/11 5/3 
ais = PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only : Per ee 
Sheet Glass—, Figured fin. --Oast Giass—, jin. Wired Metal bar On walls i + ae fe a vs ad 1/6 2/2 
@ios. i15on Rolled Rolled in. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs Ss ae a a ae. es 3 1/10 2 
0/8 0/6  O/11$ 0/9 0/10 0/104 1/14 2/2 Onceilings .. ze a ee a os ety, 2s 
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\ that your prospect will appreciate from the 

\ picture how good your products are? To 

\ achieve this object, good illustrations and 

\ 

\ good blocks are essential. The Sedgwick 

\ service can help you with both. It can 

, provide an illustration that does credit to 

\ your goods and makes the possible purchaser 

\ realise how good they are. 
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The Architects Printers || Architectural Castings 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. and Ironwork 

Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, Send Inquiries te 

Sale Particulars, Reproductions of W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 

Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, NEWPORT, MON. 

and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations, 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
| SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


~ Sheridan 


OcILVIE&CO. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
Alterations & Decorations. =£St'™47#s 


108.1 0 =) tena 
10. PARINCDOX AVENUE BUILDINGS STEAM CLEANED. 
LONDONE= E.C.4 Improved Process. No Injury to the Fabric. 
Pettering Sy ‘Jelephone:| THE STEAM CLEANING CORPORATION, 
Everything xe) Holborn 2613] oa Littie James St, Gray’e Inn Rd., London, W.0. 4 


Specialists in HEATING 
all classes of buildings by 
HOT WATER 


Plans 


The “‘ Quorn”’ Boiler = 


and Estimates prepared. 


Illustrated Lists free on application. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


WIRE-WORK 


FOR 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


WINDOWS 


LIFTS 
STAIRWAYS 
SKYLIGHTS 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICELIST ON 
APPLICATION 


Tae DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


East Creenwich, London, é. E.10. 
MEAL AEE FOR ART METAL WORK. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


AND SECTIONS 
‘OELTA BRAND,” in Brass. Bronze, Copper. &c. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BE ee ad 
STRUCTURAL ENGIN 


betel for the Main Buildings 
rea jum for the 
Pranco- Britieh Exhibition, London, 1906. 
LONOON 


OFFICE: 98 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


WANT MORE FLOOR 


SPACE ? 


' It’s those old-fashioned hinged 
oors — time- wasting, space- 
wasting. Let COBURN Steel 
aR remedy this. Send 
rough sketch of your present 
garage shed or outhouse doors. 
Priced |suggestions based on 
expert ,door - hanging know- 
ledge sent return post. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch Ltd. 
[ Engrs.(Dept C.T 57/1) 
Birmingham. 
London : 40 Craven St., Strand, W.C.2._ | Manchester : 
4\} John Dalton Street, Colwyn Bay: Carlton Road. 


COBURN“TRACK 


Thatching & Reed Laying. 
J. G COWELL, SOHAM. 


ZATINUNIBIAIR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 
TULEEERS 


“Rolling Shutters 


is a term indicative 
of class, not quality 
but the word ‘KmNNEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 
with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


) AN ik Di 


HH 


Sole Manatacturars': ‘phone N° : Richmonp 680. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


RADNOR WORKS. “TWICKENHAM. 
Branch Offices 
8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. a) 
MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. 
Z BIRMINGHAM 3:13 Temple Street. a 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


May 8, 1925 


ITEM. CLASss, Cosr. Unt. 
CLASs OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hovr. = 
DATS oF i NOTES AbTO KAT PAID H Hire As -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
VagiaTion | Mrouanio | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN Ditto -. -- Lorry and driver .._ 60/0 Ditto 
pe: Steam roller .. 
PAC el a oa ees = | ae Ditto .. “* | Water cart and men. 100 /0 Ditto 
1914-Aug. 11d. 9d. 8d. | 
i eee epee # “ Ditto .. Se SACKS rsh 3d. Each 
2 ng Mason, F Hot water -- Tubes, Standard let — 45% Delivered 
er a 0) 10d; Od. Spindle Machin’t/ to Ditto ..  _. Fittings, ditto -. — 429% Ditto 
1917-Apl. 2 nA lid. 10d. Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 282% Ditto 
1e17-Oct.2%J 1/8 1/08 1lid. | ditto Rate 
— —— 4 a 
| Piomber Add 44 J Joists .. -- Steel, rolled Mi eee 260 /0 Per ton delivered 
1918-Jan.11]1 /84+12$%|1 /08+124%| 118+124% | previous to to De eS Sainte ei ie Me Per foot oube 
A ve 9, Dy a) ° o- o- ’ € 
191S—July2741 /5 +12$%|L /2h+12$%|1 /1¢+124 A re Mechanic's Ditto.7 2 - Ditto. ditt eye! 3/8 delivered 
ey |, 
es rhe "I } fs ' ie ' i Scaffolders, Ada K Knotting.. es 19/0 Per gallo 
1919 Nov.15} 1.11} 1/104 16 Timberman, ld. 
Bender and to 
Po Sicaiaa Mull oo Rixer of’ Res) |iLabourer’s Lathing -. -- Metal . = - 1/0 Per yard 
1@20-May 1 2/04 1/114 1/9 } inforcemant Rate Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. es 2/9 Per bundle 
1020—May20 2/4 2'8 2/1 Lead ae -. Sheet .. = be 45/0 Per cwt. 
= ; = Ditte .. 55 Ie IPe ace eae mA 45/6 Ditto 
1@Z1-Alay16 2/2 21 t/11 Ditto .. a SOL. oe Pe ty 48/6 Ditto 
1egi-Jaly 1; 2/2 2/1 1/10 Ditte .. .. White .. Re a) BBS Ditto 
19@1—Aug. 1 2/1 2; 1/9 Lime  .. .. Grey stone .. 2, 51/38 Per ton 
1921—Sept. 1 2/0} 1/11g 1/74 Ditto .. -- Blue lias as <s 58 /6 Ditto 
eo ; For working Add 14, ———-.- 
1922-Feb. 1 20 eb | 1/7 
1928 April 1 1 10 1° 16 orcid fas na M mari eed -. Honduras Ae. re 19/0 Ft. cube 
1989-June | 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s Ditto yay -- Cuba .. he ras i 76? 1" Ditto 
RST ze | atmosphere class 
Lo@8—May26) 1/7 64) 1788 || coemromeboatas | Juarate Matching.. .. Deal,T.G.&B. ..17/6 22.0 26 104 *seitored 
1924-Feb. 1 L, - eh | — et 
1924-Aug.25 / / 
=| N Nails é Brads, floor .. oo 22/9 
LO2h- Dictate Lim 1/84 = Liat Ditto’ .. Cut clasp E a 23 /0 Per cwt. 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. Ditto .. Lath .. er we 31/0 delivered 
— —— Ditto .. Wire,oval .. és 26 /0 
Prices of Building Material in London. s 
1TEM. CLASS. Cost UNIT on = aan o -- 14/0 
A. Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” 3/1 Per yard ee : < hes . - oF ae ie ok bee cubs 
Asbestos.. .. Sheeting : 1/8 Ditto Aree Si te ich San BP arn fa elivere 
Ditto .. —.._— Ditto, corrugated 3 /4 Ditto i to ts AOD eae ote Pe pal 
costae Paint. SBA I Sieh Ret gallon Ditto... -.. © Ditte, mw swe 4/9 ditto 
vidi? ” — 
B Ballast .. .- Thames RS, -- 10/0 12/9) Per yard cube ie -, re — . 
Ditto .. .. Pit 1. ts 10/0 12/9f delivered ren Maren Oe 
game: Se Per yard 
Ball valves -- Brass .. --5/6 7/9 13/4 each Partitions -- Breeze res Be yp lo eye lal 
sup. d/d 
Brick... -- Broken 11/6 ‘Per yard Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. me 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore 5 o/u cube d/d H : 
; Ditto .. .. Strapite 55 aS 70/0 delivered 
poe vs es eA hs sae vryolee te 2 Ditto ..  .. Slabs, ceiling . ie 2/8 Per yard 
Ditto: 2. Firebricke 1 208.0 Per 1,000 Peey ct Se Ce ee ip 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, bree z> : 80/0 F.O.R. a: 
Gitto .. Flettons pn Se 53/3 London 5” 6” 
Ditto .. ot, Reas os. es) «6 L10)/0 R_ Rain water -- Gutters, O.G. aS se 3 2/9 Perward 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers .. 2441/0 4" M 
Ditto .. .. Stocks. aA 98/6 Delivered Ditto .. -- Pipes, round .. ms 244 3/3 
Ditto .. ca UNE Ite: s, 5 100 /0 F.0.R. London Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto... Wile ined 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. —-- 
Ditto .. .. Ditto,heaters <.  450/0 London S Sand .. . Ordinary .. .. 18/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality a 20 /0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. -- Washed a es 14,0 cube d/d, 
Breese .. =.2 Cokes o. : 10 6 Per yard No. 8 No. 10 
Ditto .. Pan 5/6 cube d/d Sash aA ..)) duines, flax =>; = 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Sa ee ee ee ee ee Ditto .. -. Weights, iron ve 12/0 Per cwt. 
C  Oartage .. .. Of Bricks, blue a, i2/6 ) Per 1,000 Ditto .. as Ditto, lead .. & 40 /0 Ditto 
Ditto 1. 1. sOOf ditto, Flottons = -. 9/0 trom rail Size coi ae. Bente ce = 5/6 Per fkn. 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, glazed ees 15/0 to job. Slates res ene On, Welsh ae 480 /0 Per 1,000) 
Oement .. -- Keenes. “4 105 0 Pert Ditto .. we LEE COR ditto. ps 167 /0 Ditto 
Ditto ..  .. Portland... . , 58/0 aclivecss Soil pipes .. L.C.C., iron, 4 ni 5/24 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. .. 1812/0 eer Solder .. -. Plumbers’ é 1/0 Per Ib. 
Copper .. = Nails <. 1/4 Per lb Steam .. -. Tubes, Standard let... —40% Delivered 
“Bitto S .. Sheeting 1/0 Ditto Ditto .. La Fittings, ditto ae —37t% Ditto 
“ Pals Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised -. — 224% Ditto 
Cocke se ..- Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel = -- Angles ae aS 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto Ditto .. --’ ~ Bolts «= Ks om 36 '0 Ditto 
— -———-— —— — Ditto .. - sont .. ne Fes a 0 Ditto 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings .. Ditto .. -- Stanchions .. ra 17/6 Ditte 
Standard list... ..f ~29% f¢¥F-0.B. London Stone... _. Bath’ i. eer ae 
Ditto .. oe Ditto we ee +10% Delivered Ditto .. -- Portland es <2 5/8 cube d/d 
4” 6%. 4 Ditto .. OnE =e Be 6/3 
er yar Ss 
Drains, iron ~« Pipes: =. a ce bY 6s Bi: Pe aided — —— — 
Driers .. .- For paint 36/0 rer swt. Tar oes -. Stockholm .. “= 1/0 Per gallon 
am Teak oy pare ee 3 ue 10/0 Per foot 
E Enamel .. .. White, best 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon Ditto .. ee Moulmein oe : 14/0 cube d/d 
a Terebine .. mA & a ae . 9/0 A Per gallon 
; Delivered, per is if 
Boeek re ee ~ sf fa square ss ‘a Thimbles .. .- Brass, Plumbers’ -- 2/0 3/8 Each 
Fireclay .. .. Stourbridge .. <i 2/38 Ditto, per ewt. | Tiles AR s Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
iE apeens Gy Ditto .. .. 6” x6”, white giazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Flooring .. pe 4 Deals Bea -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square Timber .. v2 2 Deals joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered Ditto .. Se Ditto, Carpenters’ . Ao 3/0 cube d/d 
—— —— Ditto .. Slating battens 2 2/6 Per 100 feet 
G Gas es -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 1}” ae 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto a —474% Ditto Traps .. Cast, lead, 8S. .. Sno 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. . Tubes,galvanised .. -35% Ditto Ditto .. = DittozP. =. oo 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Gtass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding Turpentine os 5/9 Per gallon 
1 foot sup. 1/7 ———— 
Ditte .. .. Ditto 8ditto .. 2/7 eee 
Ditto .. = Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 t 1 
Ditto .. os Ditto 7 ditto .. 3/6 U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ rods Cee Wh a Oi ora Each 
Ditto .. ne Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. aa ad es ditto = 3/9 oP 
Ditto .. x tto 100 ditto .. 4/5 Per foot super 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 1502. os 4d. at Merchant's | V Valves -. = ae pel heed -- 4/6 ails 12/0 Bech ae 
Ditto -. .. Ditto 2loz - 6d. depot VArRD oe ds Ha ne aN abe 
Ditto 12 1. «Ditto 26 oz. "hd. Ditth 2 ie sae eke deed ee te 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ze 64a Ditto .. - Flat -- oe = 16 / 
Ditto .. .. Wired, poate = 92d eee 
Mtto ... - Figured, rol ed os 73 W Whiti Gald 3 Per cwt 
ng .. wes ers’ ea /0 er cwt. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 738 a 
Ditto .. plead Hes in plain \ : 10 Wire Ae .. Guards, galvd. “le 2/6 ad Per foot super. 
sheet squared Ditto Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d 6d. Each 
Gold leaf —. - English ty = 2/9 Per book e Fa i i oa y Ditte 
Gold size nA Bawbae, = a 12/6 _ Per gallon Ditto .. aS Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 
elivered, Sian Gea 3 
Grenite « Obippings ~- ~- 32/6 { yard eed Z Tine, V.M. .. Sheeting as 40 /0 Per cat. g 
Ditto . Se Ditto 4 es 26/0 Per ton Di A - Ditto, perforated 4a. Per feot supér.. 
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BRONZEWORK 


Wank C Hiei alee Gail Ue Re Asie) 


aE MORRIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


eVLORRIS HOUSE,” ROCHESTER 
REOew =) “Ll OrN DOIN atese Wel: 


CG elephone - 2 - - - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


The infinity of care taken in the building of a 
watch finds practically a counterpart in the 
production of every Crabtree Switch. 


Made of 48 parts, 
with 
240 processes, 
each ‘“‘ Crabtree”’ passes through 
8 separate inspections 


during assembly. 
The Booklet we reproduce herewith deals with 
sound reasons why the ‘“‘ Crabtree ” ranks fore- 


most as the sure and safe guardian of the instal- 
lation. Read its arguments carefully. 


‘Craftsmen in Switches.”’ 


This Booklet—dealing with the dis- 
tinct advantages of the ‘‘ Crabtree,” 

has been sent out to all Architects on our 
Mailing List. Any Architect not receiv- 
ing this or other of our monthly literature 
is invited to apply to us. 


JK CRABTREE & COL 
“ea LINCOLN WORKS ber ace 
iacee WALSALL .- 
LONDON OFFICE & STORES Whitcomb Sf. Ww. C2 
Prone» - 7424,Gerrard. “Graing!-Kwickinake-Phone London. 


“CRABTREE” if 


Registered Trade Mark. 


SSS SESSA 


=5 


M.G.P. 


> 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


—___ 
FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1925, 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


[= — 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, é&c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARNOLD, NOTTS.—May 14.—For the erection of 24 houses 
(all or part) on the Grove estate, Arnold. Send names and 
addresses to the Surveyor of the Council, Arnot Hill House, 
Arnold. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—May 20.—For erection of a sani- 
tary annexe at the Poor Law Institution, Nottingham Road, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. The Union Offices, 3 Kilwardby Street, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

ASHINGTON.—May 16.—For erection of and completion of 
proposed Masonic Hall, &c., at Ashington. Mr. J. G. Gray, 
secretary, Linden Cottage, High Market, Ashington. Deposit 
£1 1s. 

BANGOR, IRELAND.—May 26.—For the execution of addi- 
tions to the Technical School, Bangor. The Town Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Bangor. 

BARNSTAPLE.—May 30.—For erection of a further 13 
houses (parlour type) on the Newport building site. The Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, The Strand, Barnstaple. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—May 19.—For alterations to 36 
Cornwallis Street, Barrow. Mr. H. T. Fowler, AGK BAL: 
architect and surveyor, 6 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—May 25.—For concrete foundations 
and walls and reinforced concrete work to be erected as first 
portion of a building at Old Ford Road, Bethnal Green, for use 
as public baths and washhouses. Mr. A. E. Darby, A.M.I.C.E., 
Town Hall, Cambridge Road, Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BINLEY.—May 18.—For erection of 20 houses (non-parlour 
type) in the parish of Binley. Mr. A. E. Newey, M.S.E., 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Foleshill.. Deposit £2 2s. 

BLACKBURN.—May 19.—For the erection of 150 houses on 
the Brownhill housing site. Mr. A. T. Gooseman, M.IL.C.E., 
borough and water engineer, Town Hall, Blackburn. Deposit £3. 

BRIDLINGTON.—May 26.—For the following works: (a) 
Bridlington School—new laboratories and classrooms, with 
alterations to existing buildings ; (6) Bridlington School (Sana- 
torium)—new sanatorium, with small alterations to existing 
buildings; and (c) Bridlington High School for Girls—new 
gymnasium and classrooms, new kitchen block, with alterations 
to existing buildings. Mr. J. Bickersteth, clerk, County Hall, 
Beverley. Deposit £2 2s. 

CANTERBURY.—May 25.—For erection of a block of four 
non-parlour and three blocks of semi-detached parlour-type 
houses, as a commencement of their scheme on the “ Forty 
Acres”’ site. Mr. P. H. Warwick, city surveyor and engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Canterbury. Deposit £2 2s. 

CHIRK.—May 30.—For erection and completion of 33 houses 
on Rhosywaen Chirk Glyn Ceirlog and Pontfadog sites, and con- 
struction of roads, footpaths, sewers, &c., on the Glyn Ceirlog 


site. Messrs. Berrington & Son, architects, Prudential Cham- 
bers, Wolverhampton, and 4 Memorial Hall, Oswestry. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


COWLERSLEY, YORKS.—May 27.—For the various works 
required in erection of 14 scullery-type houses (in stone) on the 
housing estate at Cowlersley. Mr. J. Ainley, architect, 55 New 
Street, Huddersfield. 


EDINBURGH.—May 23.—For erection of 288 houses at 
Gorgie as follows : (1) 126 houses, (2) 162 houses or, alternatively, 
(3) 288 houses. Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A., city architect, 
City Chambers. Deposit of a crossed cheque for £3 3s. 

LOWESTOFT.—May 28.—For erection of cottages, non- 
parlour type, on the Beccles Road housing site, Lowestoft. 
Mr. S. W. Mobbs, A.R.I.B.A., borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Lowestoft. Deposit £2 2s. 

MANCHESTER.—May 27.—For the several works required 
in the erection of the new municipal school in Wilbraham Road, 
Withington, Manchester. The Education Offices, Deansgate, 
Manchester. Deposit £2 2s. 

MENSTON, near LEEDS. — May 18.—For the work in 
connection with the erection of a pair of cottages at the Menston — 
Mental Hospitals, near Leeds. Mr. W. E. H. Burton, A.M.I1.C.E., 
architect and engineer, Mental Hospitals Board Offices, Wake- 
field. Deposit £1. 

NOTTINGHAM.—May 21.—For erection of washhouse and 
laundry at the Radford Baths, Denman Street. Mr. T. W. 
Gordon, city engineer, Guildhall. Deposit £2. 

PETERBOROUGH.—June 3.—For erection of 62 houses 
within the borough boundary, South View estate, 14 parlour 
type; Burmer Road estate, 28 parlour type; and Star Road 
estate, two parlour type and 18 non-parlour. Mr. W. H. A. 
Court, A.M.LC.E., | city engineer and surveyor, Broadway, 
Peterborough. Deposit £3 3s. 

PLYMOUTH.—May 25.—For erection of two blocks of houses, 
containing 24 flats, at Pottery Quay, and three bungalows at 
Elphinstone Barracks. Mr. J. Wibberley, borough engineer and — 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 

PORT TALBOT.—May 18.—For the construction of a corru- 
gated iron building with brick foundations, containing three 
classrooms. The Borough Surveyor’s Office, Municipal Buildings 
Aberavon. 

PRESTON.—May 18.—Separate tenders are invited for all 
trades for three-storey accident ward block, operating theatre, &c., 
at the Preston Royal Infirmary. Mr. A. C. M. Lillie, L.R.I.B.A., 
&c., architect and surveyor, Bamber Bridge, Preston, Lancs. 

RAMSDEN CRAYS, ESSEX.—June 1.—For erection of an 
elementary school at Ramsden Crays. County Architect, Old 
Court, Sprinfield, Chelmsford. Deposit £2 2s. 

ST. COLUMB MAJOR.—May 27.—For erection of laundry 
and drying-room (including necessary apparatus and the carry- 
ing out of certain structural alterations at the Poor Law In- 
station, St. Columb Major. Mr. John Ennor, architect, 61 
Tower Road, N ewquay. 

SALFORD.—May 25.—For erection of two pairs of houses off 
Agecroft Road, Agecroft. Mr. C. Swain, architect, 12 Ex- — 
change Street, Manchester. 

SHEFFIELD —May 25.—For the erection of 184 houses — 
(building scheme No. 10) on the Manor estate, Intake. Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, F.R.1.B.A., city architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Deposit £2. 

SOWERBY BRIDGE.—May 23.—For erection of seven houses 
on the Albert Road housing site. Mr. J. Eastwood, A.M.I.C.E., 
surveyor, Council Offices, Sowerby Bridge. 

STROOD, KEN T.—May 28.—For the erection of an additional 
strong room at the Guardians’ Offices, Gun Lane, Strood, in 
accordance with specification and drawings, which may be 
inspected at the offices of the architect, Mr. F. T. Goring, 384 
High Street, Rochester. Tenders, sealed and endorsed “ Tender 
for Strong Room,” to be sent to reach Mr. J. E. Povey, clerk, 
Union Offices, Strood, by 10 a.m. on May 28. 

SUTTON.—June 9.—For the erection of 24 houses in Constance 
Road and Oliver Road, Sutton. Mr. W. Hedley Grieves, sur- 
veyor, Municipal Offices, Sutton, Surrey. Deposit £2 2s. 

SUTTON, SURREY.—June 9.—For the erection of 68 houses 
in Benhill Road and Erskine Road, Sutton. Mr. W. H. Grieves, 
surveyor, Municipal Offices, Sutton, Surrey. Deposit £2 2s. 

SWANSEA.—May 25.—Plastering—For rendering and rough- 
casting 10 houses at Llangyfelach Street, for the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee. Specification, form of tender and 
particulars may be obtained at the office of Mr. E. E. Morgan, — 
A.R.I.B.A., borough architect, 3 Prospect Place, Swansea. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“‘ Tender for Plastering 10 Houses at — 
Llangyfelach Street,” to be delivered to the Borough Architect 
before noon on May 25. . 

WEALDSTONE.—May 19.—For the erection and completion 
of 38 non-parlour-type houses in the Bye Way on the Weald — 
Village housing site, Wealdstone. Mr. H. Walker, Council 
Offices, Peel Road, Wealdstone. Deposit £2 2s. 

WEMBLEY.—June 3.—For the erection of 34 brick-built 
houses in blocks of two, four and six; and 16 flatted cottages, all 
non-parlour type, in the extension of their Christchurch estate, 
Ealing Road, Wembley. Mr. C. R. W. Chapman, engineer and 
surveyor, Council Offices, Wembley, Middlesex. Deposit £2 2s. 
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BOILE 


For medium-sized Houses there is 
nothing to equal the No. 7 or No. 2 


GLOW-WORM 


The “Glow-Worm” is the only 
Boiler of its type which combines a 
really efficient Hot Plate with an 
ample Hot Water supply sufficient 
for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 50 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
3 baths per hour, 3 draw-offs over 
sink and lavatory basins and 3 or 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 35-45 
gallon tank. List price £12.10.0 


No. 2 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 70 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
4 baths per hour, 5 draw-offs and 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 50-60 
gallon tank. List price £14.10.0 
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The ‘‘ Glow-Worm ” is 
made in 3 sizes in Cast 
Iron, Wrought Iron, 
and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Anthracite, 
and consumes Kitchen 
Refuse. Moreover, it 
is smokeless and soot- 
less, and when desired 
can be fitted to exist- 
ing hot water pipes. 


For Explanatory Leaflet write :— 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


H.C 


WROUGHT STEEL 
VENTILATORS 
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ar 
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f 
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EARS of experience in the manufacture of Ventila- 
tors made from Wrought Steel have resulted in many 
and important improvements being effected, chief of 
which is increased capacity for the free transmission of air. 
We have reduced the area of fretwork obstruction and 
thereby largely increased the size of openings in our 


Ventilator faces, with added strength. 


The air capacity of H. & C. faces will be supplied on 
request, together with sizes of Ventilators stocked. Made 
of heavy gauge steel to ensure rigidity and durability, 
Of all Ironmongers and Builders’ Merchants. 


Wm. E. PECK & CO. of London Ine., 
31, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 


FOUNDED 1895 


New Motorists’ 
Number 


Dated May 15, 1925. 


An enlarged. and profusely illustrated 
number specially devoted to the guidance, 
help and encouragement of newcomers 
to motoring. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES INCLUDE: 
1925 Cars at a Glance. 


A handy reference table giving the salient points of cars on 
the British market. The details given include the number of 
cylinders, horse-power, annual tax, number of seats, gear 
ratios, ignition, fuel consumption, weight, and price. 


Selecting a Car. 


An article which will be invaluable to those who cannot 
obtain the advice of a skilled motorist. It deals in a helpful . 
manner with the problems that face the new motorist. 


The Whys and Wherefores of the Modern Car. 


A study of this article, which explains the modern car and 
its components in simple language, will save the inexperienced 
motorist many annoyances and misadventures. 


Home Garages. 


Quite half the pleasure of owning a car is to be able to 
garage it at home. Many builders are to-day leaving room 
for the erection of a garage, and this article describes and 
illustrates various types and gives costs and sizes. 


Woman and Her Car, 


A practical and experienced woman owner-driver deals with 
some of the aspects of motoring of special interest to women 
drivers. 


Tours for Whitsuntide. 


A series of brief tours with attractive illustrations and 
sketch-maps. 


In addition there are all the usual features of 
interest to every motorist, 


NOW ON SALE EVERY WHERE——4d. 


Read“ The Autocar” Regularly 


and 


Get More Pleasure from Your Car. 
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CURRENT LONDON 


May 15, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CopyrRiaHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration ef contract .. Se a ae as £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. - - 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto Es is i ee t% 
Allow for water, ditto. . fs pe = ae ae = 1% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area Ae os oe 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height ee a = 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives ne i, fees or £1 ls. 

Allow for supervision of plastering .. ots AA Ste S 7/6 

Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building ors 7/6 

a ES PR AR eT REE VE RES tS RR BA ay Il Be oe 

Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 


London, as Regulations ; Sy f en ae say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils .. ae — say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. =e -. from £50 


a ee ee ee 


Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete = & ad ae a oe 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete .. es ae a4 4/0 
Proper gantry complete ee a7 at Bs es a 40/0 
Sleeper roadways es ar, oo AP a = 8/0 


————— —  ———  ————————e—e—E—Eeeeeeee eee eee 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. or = rhe ae, 
cote ed as 2 Se Ook ee Oe eas 
Per Ft. Super reduced 

In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. ae es ea 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft... 3d. 
4da for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. oa os 123 Ne eo cwekee. 1$a. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 24d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks = ae es oe 20/0 per thousand 

Hack off old plaster Ss oe 1/0 per sq. yd. 

Si SE estes RR Se ah eb he ao 8 I De RD 
EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


~——Per Yard Cube———, 


oe o- - 


5ft. 5ft.toldft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Bxoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carta and 
cartaway .. on ee xe 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. I “at ae 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring & Pes 1/0 AA + 
> P Cacia 1 to 6 1.2. 4. Hoisting 
ortla: C) ry oa os 
Concrete in foundations 2.72 } 30/0 40/0 2/6 
Add \f in ground floors .. se ae <5 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels as ee ea 3/0 4/0 2/6 


a Oe ee Se 
-—Earthenware—, a Iron——_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per fcot run .. = 1/8 2/6 2/7 8/11 
Extra only for bends, each ee me 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each = ate 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each =A A -- 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


—_—o—— eee 


BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7——Per Rod Reduced 


—_ 
Fiettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar Fa A 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
+r »» cement mortar .. aA 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


A eS SES ee 
~—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement ee ne ms 10d. 1/8 
t-in; asphalte ae ae is a es es 9d. 1/0 
7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis Sy ea me $d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement a5 SS a Les a ete 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting 5 at ny 1t¢d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 


Add Sf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints ne ae 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run | 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price .. S acy ar is oe -- td. plus 10% 
! ouble-tile ereasing and cement filleta and pointing to 9-im. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super. a 
lin. 1l}in. 1gin. 2in. da 
Cement and sand .. aa eS Ca) 8/5 3/10 4/8 — 
Granolithic .. =v > Boe Lb 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte pe a es <8 /0 — —_ — — 
Tarmac te a Se nese — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube———, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing zt re, a ar STB 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. me. 3 ron 5 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
; generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. os 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. uy ai es “a xs oo 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. eh se a 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. ex a3 ks 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. Es 5 FS as 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusme 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/0 
At per square Rin. lin. 1pin. 
Deal close boarding ae nit ae a -- 31/0 38/0 48 /0 
Battening for slates oa - ae fet sot 10/0 11/0 12/6 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. AS re 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. Le SH oa - lo 
JOINER. P 
Per square fin. din. lin. l}in. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. 5 - = 88/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. et 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching ae ae re -- 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares = = = 2/20 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 
— 1}in.—_——{ — 2in.——_ 
. 2 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded & 24d. 34d. 4d. 4d. 
Add for each side bead butt = 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. sh os 2/6 
2in, Deal strings, per foot super. .. “2 oe a re a 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. re =F res ae ea 9d. 


——Per Foot Cube———, 


Very Small Small 

Mahogany French-polished handrail] .. x 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped ws me <a -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ne ee 43 -- 240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1}in. 

Deal balusters, housed each end, each fe ca a2 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 S3hby3h d4by 4 

Deal newels, per foot run es ne ee 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. lgin. 

Deal shelves or divisions as bs <6 1/0 1/2 1/4 

Deal shelves cross-tongued Me 3s os 1/2 1/4 1/6 

Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 Wire 1p 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


ctional Area—————_ 
lin. 2in, 4in. 6in, 9im. 12in, 14in. 161m 


Deal, wrot and fixed ae -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 109d. 11gd 1/1) 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 2}d. 33d. 5d. 63d. 9d. 1lgd. 1/O0$ 1/2) 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed =e = . — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/14 1/94 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value is 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-third far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 
Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. > 


REDPATH, BROWN 
& CO. Teed. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, B.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House, 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded m—Per Squere—+ 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two compere nails 
Bead N aa Girth Plugging to each slate Sie es BA -- 80/0 72/0 
~———Per Foot Run—_—___ Add for every }in. additional isp 2/8 3/7 
Labo s ao os es 
prienly to ve nay ay +4. 1d. +4. ud. Add for copper nails .. cr nit 30 5 ae 2/3 3/4 
————_——————_Labormr and Screws only Fixi Best selected creen Weetmorland slates laid toa Sin. lapewitheopper mallaiaaanan 
Zerrel Flush Sash —Locksand Ressteure bib cog Grip Spring Beat selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap with copper nails 182 6 
Bolte holts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails a 4 41.4 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 10 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet qraahiere se 60 0 
oP SS Se OSES ee Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in ples fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails ‘ 70/0 | 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work . ae he a ies a 2/6 
Per cwt. > Add for circular on face in elevation aes sis ora =a Be 25% ~~ 
gonkies Flata * ee add for circular on plan, according to radius =... 40% 
Milled lead and leying .. w ag 57/0 64/0 67/0 j Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 668% 
-————Per Foot Run——_—_,, —-————_ Each-——__—__, ae Per Foot Run 
at ft Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves ee, we e; ne .» Equal 1 foot super. 
Ne +n Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and abitmentall 3 a .. Hqual } foot super. 
Hie i it 6d. 5/6 2/0 Ridge tiling * 7 So ee 2/0 
——————— Per Foot Run———————__, 
fin. Bin. lin. l}in, 1}in. 2in. 3}in. 4in. Fixing soakers a3 Re 5 AB “s “. 7d. per dozen 


Lead service es - 1/8 2/8 2/10. 3/8 -4/0 5/2 => = 


Lead waste Eee yal 1/7 2 4 2 _ _— 
Lend coll 1. riba RGR ame Meg ee aie no Breen ar ea SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
_ -—— Per Cwt.——— 
= — — Eat ht, a X«~ Up to Above 
Egg Joints .. Les > 26 ee sie sissies “eon “6/6 lst Floor 1st Floor 
Branch joints .. .. 2/6 2/9 3/2 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joiste wt ee Na Rose ee ae 18/6 
Undiarubber joints ee a psd 3/0 3/0 ES a ae - Compound girders He ae ee ote aS 19 6 21/6 
Stop ends .. se Od: 1/0 1/3 1/9 2/0 2/6 ae ge Stanchions ae an aS Seat ao oP 21/6 23/6 
Bends Me ay 2s eo ae es as: 2/0 2/6 B/ 6/8 Oast-iron columna ad fe ne a3 ay 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends oe eo —_ _— 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ —_ 
Single tacks As eo == Lid.e 1/0 Oi 32/0) 218 Steel roof trusses aS aS es 3 2 ni eener re 
Double tacks: 0) ie ee De AS A 8S Bet SAL Ohimney'bars =... wt cI Gk OO nae 
aeee -. oi Ges ne ph ae NR Ce a YE Pak Vie Tie rods and ring bolts .. os ee Be -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
mn P - Hoyt eee se B/D. ORO, TSI R16, 28 /h Bolts and nuts .. s be eS re .. 45/0 400 35/0 
erecrews =... -- 3/2 3/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — = = Handrail and balusters .. : a 15 Gly ee aOD/O 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. -- -- 7/0 .9/6 18/6 — = = = = Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed x Rares a PAD 21/6 216 
Btop cocks vat es 0/9: 18/8 “17/8 “S0/O. 44/0 160/60 ARPES NER EAS Me SOE CN Ns eo 
Ball cocks .. | ey 18/0. TOO. 16/65 B00 -4B/0 Leste ——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons z Sip ks ee Cl Sea pe Od. mee 1/8 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
__ _ Pipes fixed with pipe nails = cS $5 emia. 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes,each_.. Be S oe a 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes = .. x SS 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. Py PS a ae FA eats 3/0 4/0 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-eyphon pipes, Coated lead 4in. Bin. 6in. 
eaulked joints... os =) - 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. a es ra ahs" 1/6 isle 
xtra for bends oe ee — ie -. each 7/65 11/2 Outlets and angles “i .. B. - pare Oh) 2/6 3fl 
Extra forjunctions .. oe is es .. each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. te a sa ne Ps aay pO: 1/0 1/fi 
TT TASIAUTOTORTIEITREUTOTOUUVAERTETUTUTUTTEO TOTES TEE TET I FITUEETTITTOANUTEETO AT 


Dixon’s ‘‘Eldorado”’ 
is the final and com- 
plete answer to the 
call for the best lead 
pencil forany purpose 
that alead pencil can 
serve. Earl] Horter, 
the famous Dutch 
Artist, says: “It re- 
produces better than 
any other pencil I 
have ever used.” 
Made in 17 leads— 
one for every need or 
preference. 4d. each, 
3/6 per doz., 36/~ per 
gross. 


Use also Dixon’s 
“BEST” COLORED PENCILS 


In 24 colours, each pencil in the same colour as its lead. 
6d. each, 4/6 per doz., 48/- per gross. Of Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, etc. 


Interesting Booklet free on request. 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., The Pen Corner, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Give your clients 
better service 


HE service you 
render your clients 
does not end with 
the completion of a 
contract. A new building, if 
made of Iron or Steel, will 
soon show signs of deteriora- 
tion through corrosion and 
rust unless protected with an 
efficient anti-corrosive solution 
at the outset. In thisconnec- 
tion you will give your 
clients better service if you 


Specify 


“BITUMASTIC.. 


The “World's Record” Anti-Corrosive 


Its extensive covering capacity 
renders it the most economical 
anti-corrosive in existence. Write 
for full particulars and prices. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. Head Office: 
5, St. Nioholas Buildings, NEWCASTLE-on-T YNE 


Branches: Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Londen. 
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How to eliminate your yearly 
maintenance costs for roofing 


This corrugated metal sheeting gives per- 
manent protection against corrosion and 
completely withstands the severest vibration 


C) excemets corrugated steel sheets are an can be applied wherever ordinary corrugated 


extremely efficient roofing and covering steel sheets are used. Painting is unnecessary 

material. They are strong, light, adapt- and periodic renewals are not required—main- 
able and economical in the constructional cost of tenance costs are absolutely eliminated. 
foundations and supporting framework. There is } ; 
no more practical material for temporary con- How this metal is protected 
struction. Robertson Asbestos Protected Metal sheets 

But, over a period of years, ordinary corru- consist of the finest annealed steel with a three- 

gated sheets inevitably suffer from corrosion— fold protection against all forms of corrosion, 
frequently require repainting—and eventually, of and a natural elastic resistance to the severest 
course, complete renewal. vibration. They are positively 


Now, with Robertson As- 
bestos Protected Metal, 
you can save all this sub- 
sequent cost of upkeep. 
R.A.P.M:. is simply cor- 
rugated steel sheeting per- 
manently protected against 
all the destructive forces of 
corrosion and vibration. It 


inert to acid fumes, alkali 
deposits, sunlight, moisture 
and all destructive forces that 
break down iron and steel. 


First, there is asphalt of unex- 
ampled quality—nature’s best pro- 
tective agent for ‘steel,.- which 
hermetically seals the sheet. 

Second, a coating of long fibre 
asbestos felt which protects the 
plastic asphalt from heat and light 
so that it permanently retains its 
natural characteristics and _ protec- 


ASR AAR MA Leena ye Fe tive qualities. 

wy nigga ee Then lastly, a specially prepared 
yy] ese a | - = ~ 7 
Pp pla me ye = hard water-proofing coat, which 


oon or p "ih imine 


} ne 


si i 


ee -_-—--= 


rN q ‘ bes ei . Engineers noz Specify these scientifically pro- finally protects the two inner layers. 
wu ks, “8 \ \ q tected poeiaatea sheets for all vital industrial 

ath a ; Al Pee Above is a small section of the Send a postcard or cut out 

. aa 4 : ; -ooley = HHall Colliery Co., Ltd., Polesworth, re a1 OW 7e il! 

" ABN . where corrosive conditions are most severe. the spe es eed below and we will 

Nine years ago, 20,000 sq. feet of R.A.P.M. gladly post you free of charge 

was erected. Here maintenance costs and r ll 1 ils mc his arkable 

periodic replacements are entirely eliminated. full details of this remarkable 


material together with an actual 
specimen that you may judge for yourself. We 
want you to see a sample of Robertson Asbestos 
Protected Metal. We want you, too, when you 
are considering new industrial buildings or renew- 
ing old, to take advantage of the Wolverhamp- 


Robertson Ashestos Protected Metal sheets come in black, maroon o 2erine ar e 
and aluminium colours—of standard lengths and gauges of steel core ton Comp: uly ’s Eng ineer ing Department’s Servic 
Nos. 26 to 20. They may be obtained straight or curved, and can Bs Wolv einmn ron Chruesicd Iron Cor Ets 
erected in the same manner, at the same cost, and applied to the ee BSG ye = 

same pitch of purlins as ordinary corrugated sheets. Makers of black and galv anieent 


sheets, Ellesmere ROue 
near Birkenhead. 


A—Special water- 
proof coating . 


= BS SSX 


Ne 


B—Pre-saturated 


eS 
asbestos felt es sS= 
errand Ex OWw 
—Acid and moisture © 
aa asphalt coating 


S 


F 
WOLVERHAMPTON CORRUGATED 
IRON&CO:; L.EDz Deptt 


Ellesmere Port, Birkenhead 


AS B E S : () S | Please send to the address below, and without any obliga- 


tion whatsosver, a free postage sample and full descriptive 


PROUSCTED....| "4 


INSERT fees oat oe ee ae I I eee Le aheveadeneneans 


METAL vee.) 


CORRUGATED SHEETS ee get 


D— Specially an- 
nealed steel sheet 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Per Foot Run Per Yard oe ee 
ve hig ta Kea = i Saris ie ie ee Washable Wash and pie pee sided 
. . n. n. n. n. . ‘ Distemper Stop emper mper C) 
Tubes om all pacts fixed 10, 10 ates 5 5 In common colours (& is 0/34 0/5 0/9 of2 
with clips complete = -. d. td. 1/1 1/4 1/ 2/1 2/ 3/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/5} 0/10 0/2 
me A NE A a ee, SO ee In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following oF 
lf on If on e-—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widtha 
On Walls and Ueilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 


Yard per Foot Rounded or Statt 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead —_—— 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 O/5f 0/2 0/8 O/1t 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland .. 3/7 0/7 O/2k O0/3t 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene's .. 4/0 0/8 O/2t 0/8} 0/2 0:9 Knot, Stop Faint Conte ili aa ee 
Sewn lathing .. o - sa ph DIO) S's Ohler ee ela Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing <= Ss x, - 1/10 0/8} — — —_ _ mah in oes 
Screeding in Portland .. Be a yp! 44 — — — — coiours, per yar 
me aN super. es 0/8 «0/8 1/5 2/1 2/8 0/6 Off Of 1 
a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 O/10 ift 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 Iff 1/6 
ala ee Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., on squares, per dox. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
OG, FD PIAISOE eye Tne Bajaslto Vv age) aa este Do., on largedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do Portland ~- 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes OF nak- 
Do. do. fibrous.. re 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, Sp foot 
run .. 0/0} 0/0$ 0/1 O/1$ 0/18 0/09 0/04 O/0§  O/O§ 
Partitions Gane sit Sale Re On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8 0/O80/0% O/1% ofg 
Oomerete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched ' ork. In Party Golouse: kes pa 
— 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. af 
GLAZING. Por Foot Super — 
-——Per Foot Super.—— ax ei 
Upto From25 From 60 Polishing aA a os Fe me os 2 64. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. fee 
Ordinary plate glass glazed ee oe Ss =. 4/4 4/11 5/3 
ass PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only Caine eae 
rSheet Glass—, Figured jin. -—Cast Giass—, jin. Wired Metal bar On walls = ci a * vn ws Rae WT. 2/2 
Milos. iboz Rolled Rolled in. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs ids eS = 5 & eS ss 1/10 2” 
0/8} 0/6} 0/11¢ 0/94 0/10 0/104 1/14 2/2 On ceilings a PDs A = a = = 1/7 2/6 


EASTWoOoDs “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 


MAKES CEMENT SET IN 
LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 


The setting time can be regulated. 


STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 Lambeth, S.E.1 
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COV Plas 
fe Si oi Uae 


For DOMESTIC SERVICES are made from 


Pee ETROLY TIC COPPER 
and remelted by ELECTRICITY; therefore 
the PUREST on the Market. Ask for particulars. 


ALLEN EVERITT & SONS, Ltd. 


Kingston Metal Works, 
SMETHWICK. 


London Office: 118 Cannon Street, E.C. Manchester Office: 15 Cross Street. 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
CHISWICK UPRIGHTLY 
1737 CHISK 
(2 lines) LONDON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
| MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, CHISWICK, W.4 


MHONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings 


In operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Isleworth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers : HUCHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


JOINERY 


For Banks 
RIPPERS LIMITED 


CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 


since 1914, in London. 


OLass oF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOUR. 


Dare oF NOTES ASTO MATS Pain 
VAgiaTION | MEOHANIO | PAINTER | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914—-Aug. 11}4. od. 8d. Granit S Mason: ie 
f xing Mason, 1d. 
1916—July 1/04 10d. od. spin aie teenies ; cn 
Cutter echanic’s 
1917—Apl. if 1ld. 10d. tbs ’ 
1917-Oct. x4 1/8 1/08 114d. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d 
1918—Jan.11/1 /8$+12$ %|1 /OF +124 %| 118+124% Zregiows to to 
1918—July2741 /5 +12$%/1 /24+12¢%|4 /14+123% May 1923 Mechanic's 
ee . 
1919—Feb.15 1/9 1/6 1/65 
1019-May 831 1/9 1/8 1/6 - feaiflders,— au 
1010 Nov.15 1/11} 1/104 1/8 Ben Nae aca : is 
aes { Re- abourer’s 
1880-May 1 2 /O% 1/11g 1/9 } xen 
1080-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1021-May16 2/2 2/1 1/11 
1¢81-Jaly 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 
1981-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1@21—Sopt. 1 2/08 1/114 1/7 
leas-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 1/7 EOE e Ae, 
1928-April | 1/10 1/9 1/6 or cold storage the 
1982-June | 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
Perse atmosphere class 
1928—May26)—1/Tt 1/64 1/28 or trom Beats 0% 
1924-Feb. 1 1/8 17 1/3 
1924-Aug.25| 1 18} 1/7% 1/3¢ 
1924-Oct.25| 1/9 1/8 1/44 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


itEM. CLAss. Cost. UnIr. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” es 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .- Sheeting A on 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium Po OP OIDG i. cA oe 25 /0 Per gallon 
2" ad 
B Ballast .. .- Thames = - 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cnbe 
Ditto .. eat PIG es es a wie 12/9 delivered 
. we 
Ball valves -. Brass .. we --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brick .. -- Broken as ss 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore ee es 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. -- Blue, wirecuts -- 1465/0 
Ditto .. ts Ditto, pressed es 185 /0 
Ditto .. -- Firebricks .. -- 208/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breezs a 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Filettons es Ay 53/8 London 
Ditto .. Le Redsia Ss se 110 /0 
Ditto .. .- Rubbers sa -- 244/0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks .. rs ~ 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White .. " fe; ee 100 /0 F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. White glazed .. 
Stretchers .. \ 460 /0 REL SOGE OB. 
Ditto .. a Ditto, headers »» 4560/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality’ .. as 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. -- Ooke .. aA ra 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. 2“ 7tPans ce: oe a 5/6 cube d /d 
C Oartage .. -.- Of Bricks, blue =A 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flottons -. 9/0 from rail 
Ditto ... .. Of ditto, glazed ae 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. Keenes.. ss ee 105 /0 Parton 
Ditto .. .. Portland ne re 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. ae $12 /0 
0 Or. te. .- Nails .. we os 1/4 Per Ib 
“Bitto ste -- Sheeting a is Pa 1 iC Ditto 
Oocks 2s .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. ae Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings oy _ eno 
D Be cderaHitat eee 20% F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. ss Ditto ae er, z ae Delivered 
Drains,iron Pipes’... 4s.) 5/6 8/7 { an Soria 
Driers .. .. For paint ae es 36/0 Per swt. 
E Enamel .. .. White, best .. ae 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
P.{Felt sk. uy Sis Booting’! Yea g'tiets Bese ete ceea 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge .. We 2. Ditto, per ewt. 
Flooring .. -- Deal,P.E.. -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. Be Ditto, G. & T. -. 27/0 $4/0 delivered 
G Ges os .. Tubes, Standardlist —. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto ATE OF Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes. Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/7 
Ditte .. a Ditto S8ditto . 2/7 
Ditto .. = Ditto 5 ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto .. ee Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. ae Ditto 10ditto . 3/7 
Ditto .. = Ditto 25ditto .. 3/9 
Ditto .. se Ditto 100 ditto .. 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Sheet, 16 oz. 2} 4d. at Merchant's 
Ditto .. ma Ditto 21 oz. . 6d. depot 
Ditto .. .. _ Ditto 26072. hd. 
Ditto .. -. Rough cast }” SS 64a. 
Ditto .. -. Wired, cast .. es 92d. 
Ditto .. .- Figured, rolled <2 73d. 
Ditto .. .. Flemish or Arctic .. . 73d. 
Ditto .. .. Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. -. English ee 2 2/9 Per book 
Gold size . Beat . a js 12/6 ber gallon 
Grenite .. .. Chippings ..  .. 32/6 real wie per 
Ditto Ss Ditto A 3 26/0 Per ton 


ITEM. CLAss. Cost. Unte. 
H | Hire os -- Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. Ae pbed a driver re 60/0 Ditto 
team roller . ‘es 
Ditto .. ** | Water cart and men.. 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Sacks .. es $a Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard Het — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. os Fittings, ditto 2 — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
Jind eras es -= = hagl Sart Sh PO 258 /0 Per ton delivered 
= ee, ood, soft, 9” x3” .. /2 
Ditto |. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x 23° 3/0 Per ee 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, ditto, 6”’x2”.. 2/8 
K Knotting.. AS 55 19/0 Per gallon 
LLathing .. -- Metal . A ee 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. es 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead u, -. Sheet .. 5 es 45/0 Per cwt. 
Ditte .. ia) ee ipe: yee ae es 45/ Ditto 
Ditto .. Se NOLL Sree es = 48/6 Ditto 
Ditte .. -. White .. ae <5 55/3 Ditto 
Lime a -. Grey stone .. ee 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias ‘Se = 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras os es 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. oo uiOube! ve RA ss 26 /0 Ditto 
oe Per square 
er 8q 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B.  ..17/6 22/0 26 lof Sophias 
N Nails ss -- Brads, floor .. ne 22/9 
Ditto .. .. Cut clasp oy ws 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. 2 Lath .. a ee 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. Wire, oval AL 26 /0 
O Oak ee -- American es <s 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English = A 13/0 Per foot eube 
Ditto .. .. European As es 21 /0 delivered 
Ditho .. -. Japanese oa AA 20/0 
Otl we -- Linseed, boiled oe 4/10 Per gall. 
Ditto .. ee Ditto, raw .. es 4/7 ditto 
P Paint .. -. Mixed .. a Bil 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
or 3° 
Pp d 
Partitions -- Breeze iste -= 2/1. 2ft sup d/d 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. og 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Sirapite Ss as 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Slabs, ceiling .. BS 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing es 25 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 

R_ Rain water -- Gutters, 0.G. oaeeh ae a” Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Pipes,round .. me 245 3/3 d/d 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 

Ss Sand oe -- Ordinary = me 18/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed Se ea 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash Hoes -- Lines, flax .. -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -. Weights, iron ag 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. Ditto, lead .. 355 40/0 Ditto 
Size on -. Best .. ae 5/6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. cc POU LON, Welsh -- 480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. te AT 8", ditto. --  167/0 Dt 
Soil pipes wan ERC. OF iron, a ne 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. -. Plumbers’ oe 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard at. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto at —874% Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel 5 -. Angles os = 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. -- Bolts .. a. Fes 36/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. = Joist... =. ee res 18/0 Ditto 
aStasee uy -. Stanchions .. ea UZ. s Ditto 
ne = ue Bath. na = 3 
Ditto ~~» .-~-Portland----c. 2-5/3 eee eae 
Ditto .. -- York Pay Bos 6/8 
Tin year =e .. Stockholm .. po 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak a <= wD es 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. -. ~Moulmein = FS, 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. Fa = A aueee 9/0 is Per gallon 
Thimbles .. -- Brass, Plumbers’ - 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles es .- Plain, roofing & 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 6° x6’, white eet ae 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. es Deal: joinery . 5/9 Per foct 
Ditto .. ee Ditto, Carpenters’ - ee 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens Pe We /6 5 Per 100 feet 
Traps Ss Cast, lead, S. .. nh) 4/3 Each 
Ditto . ae Ditto, P.  .. er tft 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine a 6/0 Per gallon 
a * H bd 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ ne -- 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
+’ Ls 5 et 
V Valves .. e. Ball. = -- 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. - Hard, oak ba = 15/0 Per gallom 
Ditto .. -- Copal .. eS ay 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto — -- Flat .. ss BS 16/0 Ditto 
W Whiting — .. Galders’ ne 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire i .. Guards, galvd. 7a es 2/6 : Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. a, Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting es 40 /0 Per eet. 
Ditto .. - Ditto, perforated 4d, Per feot supst, 
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(a TRACING 
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‘“PUDLO 
Regis- Trade 
tered Mark ® 


BRAND 


CEMENT WATERPROOFER | 


\ 


? 


\ 


ex 


— 
ALS 
——— NN. 


~ 2 ‘ 
ss , 4 yi eo * A 
Ce MSI! Si 
OR eee 


4. 


BOGS MINES AAT T&S 


This world-famous powder Cement waterproofed with “PUDLO’ Brand Powder is used for setting and 
pointing brickwork or stonework to obviate leaky joints. It is preferable, 
: ; however, to employ a waterproofed rendering or to use waterproofed con- 
countries and by Io foreign crete, because comparatively few varieties of brick or stone are absolutely 
Governments. non-porous, also because pointing can rarely be done without forming air holes. 


has been used in 97 foreign 


Used also for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, Flat Roofs, etc. 


set Popaon od KERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., fort, KING’S LYNN, ENG. 


J. H. Kerner-Greenwood, Managing Director. 


ee 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869, 


Incorporating ‘The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
ees Age aL 
FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 


to give the following n-tice :-— 
All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 


*x* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Impertal Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 

a0e0oMRo_—88Nnanananmananananana@a@»@namaomwamo9o99aoO9naaoamamamaaS eee 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—May 29.—For erection of new cloakrooms and 
assembly room to the publi¢ baths, for the Corporation. The 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Municipal Offices, Acton, W.3. 

BERMONDSEY.—June 2.—The Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of an employ- 
ment exchange in Bermondsey, S.E. The Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

BOGNOR.—June 8.—For (a) the erection of 12 parlour 
cottages and 30 non-parlour cottages in Collyer Avenue, Bognor, 
and (6) erection of two flats in Ockley Road, Bognor, for the 
Urban District Council. The Surveyor, High Street, Bognor. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BOSTON.—June 1.—For the erection of 25 pairs of houses 
in several parishes, for the Rural District Council. Mr. A. 
Barton, M.I.M.C.E., 8 Market Place, Boston. 

CARDIFF.—May 26.—The Cardiff City Council invites 
tenders from contractors who are members of the King’s Roll 
for the erection (in lots) of 150 houses at Ely. The Architect, 
City Hall, Cardiff. Deposit £2 2s. 

CHATTERIS.—June 6.—For the erection of 24 parlour-type 
houses. The Surveyor, 19 New Road, Chatteris. Deposit £2 2s. 

CHIPPING CAMPDEN, ETC.—June 2.—For the erection 
of houses, under the provisions of the Housing Act, 1924, in 
the parishes of Chipping Campden, Moreton-in-Marsh, and 
Mickleton respectively, for the Campden Rural District Council. 
Mr. H. C. Sharp, clerk, Council Offices, The Mann Cottage, 
Oxford Street, Moreton-in-Marsh. Deposit £1 1s. 

CHISWICK.—May 27.—For erection of a small public retail 
market, with certain lavatories and other incidental works 
thereto. Mr. E. Willis, M.I.C.E., architect and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Chiswick, W.4. Deposit £3 3s. 

COLLINGHAM BRIDGE, NEAR LEEDS.—For any or all 
of the various works required in the erection of Wesleyan church 
and school at Collingham Bridge, near Leeds. Messrs. . F. 
Mitchell & Sons, architects and surveyors, 9 Upper Fountaine 
Street, Albion Street, Leeds. 

COWDENBEATH.—-June 2.—For any of the following 
works in connection with the erection of 52 houses at Stevensons- 
beath, adjoining Stenhouse Street, Cowdenbeath :—(1). Exea- 
vator and brickwork; (2) carpenter and joiner work, etc. ; 
(3) glazier work; (4) slater and roughcast work; (5) plumber 
work and gasfittings ; (6) plaster and cement work ; (7) painter 
work. Mr. C. A. Alexander, burgh surveyor, Town House, 
Cowdenbeath. Deposit £2 2s. 

DOWLAIS.—For carrying out alterations and additions to 
the Royal Oak Hotel, George Street, Dowlais. Mr. E. Davies, 
Mount Pleasant Hotel, Dowlais. 

DOWNHAM MARKET.—June 2.—For works of alteration 
and renovation at the United Methodist Church, Downham 
Market. Mr. J. C. Flatman, Bridge Street, Downham Market. 

DUBLIN.—June 1.—For erection of 50 four-roomed houses 
on portion of Croydon Park section of the Marino housing area, 
for the Dublin Borough Commissioners. City Treasurers’ Office, 
Exchange Buildings, Lord Edward Street. Deposit £2. 

DURHAM.—June 2.—For the construction of 44 houses in 
blocks of four, being the first part of the Whinney Hill housing 
scheme (180 houses). Mr. J. W. Green, city engineer and. sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Durham. Deposit £2 Qs. 


HAST MOLESEY.—June 8.—For the erection of approxi- 
mately 35 cottages and flats, for the East and West Molesey 
Urban District Council. The Surveyor’s Office. Deposit £2 2s. 

EPSOM.—June 8.—For carrying out the extension of the 
existing engine-house at the waterworks, East Street, including 
the construction of a ferro-concrete roof, and alterations and 
additions to the existing buildings at East Street and the pump- 
house at the Downs Road reservoir, Epsom. Mr. W. V. Graham, 
M.I.C.E., 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.1. Deposit £5. 

LONDON (DULWICH).—May 28.—For erection of new 
billiard hall at rear of existing club premises, 108-110 Lordship 
Lane, East Dulwich. The club secretary, Mr. G. Bramidge. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

LONGWOOD, YORKS.—June 1.—For the various works 
required in the erection of a detached house, Spark Street, 
Longwood, Huddersfield. Messrs. Lunn and Kaye, architects 
and surveyors, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. 

LUTON.-—May 30.—For erection of 26 houses in Stratford 
and Selbourne Roads. Mr. J. E. Tomlinson, borough engineer 
and surveyor, 1 Cheapside, Luton. 

NELSON.—May 30.—For work in connection with the 
erection of conveniences in Brunswick Street and Carr Road, 
Nelson. Mr. W. Shackleton, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor. 

NEW DEER.—May 26.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer and painter and glazier works of new manse 
at New Deer for the Heritors. Mr. H. Maclennan, architect, 
16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

PLYMOUTH.—May 29.—For erection of 86 houses, together 
with roads and sewers, at Beechfield site, Weston Park Road, 
Plymouth. Mr. M. Alton Bazeley, F.R.I.B.A., 21 Princess 
Square, Plymouth. Deposit £3 3s. 

RUGBY.—May 30.— For the erection of a sewage pumping 
station, comprising tanks, buildings, motor pumps, electrical 
apparatus, pumping main and other necessary works in con- 
nection therewith. Mr. J. H. Sharp, M.I.M.C.E., Benn Buildings, 
Rugby. 

SALTASH.—June 3.—For erection of 20 houses for the 
working classes in the Corporation Field abutting New Road, 
for the Town Council. The office of the Borough Surveyor. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

SEAFORD.—May 28.—For the erection in The Chapel Field 
site, Kast Street, Seaford, of 25 parlour-type houses in 11 blocks 
of two and one of three. Mr. B. A. Miller, surveyor, 3 Clinton 
Place, Seaford. Deposit £1 1s. ’ 

SKETTY.—June 8.—For erection of a new isolation hospital 
proposed to be built at Hill House, Sketty, for the Health 
Committee. Mr. E. E. Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., borough architect, 
3 Prospect Place, Swansea. Deposit £5 5s. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—June 6.—For erection and com- 
pletion of 89 houses, comprising 38 parlour and 51 non-parlour 
type, in the following blocks, for the Town Council, viz. :—Three 
blocks of two, 12 blocks of four, 1 block of five and 5 blocks of 
six. Mr. R. H. Dyer, borough engineer, Southend-on-Sea. 
Deposit £2. > 

SWINTON, YORKS.—June 9-16.—Additions, &c.—The 
West Riding Education Committee invite whole or separate i 
tenders for additions and alterations to the Council schools at 
Swinton Roman Terrace and Swinton Bridge. Trades :— 
Builder, joiner, slater, plumber, plasterer, painter. Plans may be 
seen and specifications with quantities obtained on application, 
not later than June 9, to the Education Department, County 
Hall, Wakefield. Copies of the plans are also deposited at the 
schools. Sealed tenders, properly endorsed and addressed to 
the Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield, must be 
received by 10.30 a.m. on June 16. © . 

TRURO.—June 1.—For erection of a new secondary school 
at Truro, for the Cornwall Education Committee. Mr. F. G. 
Drewitt, architect to the committee, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Penzance. Deposit £2 2s. 

TWICKENHAM.—May 27.—For erection of 36 houses on 
sites in Whitton Dean Road, Cedar Avenue, Kneller Road and 
Colonial Avenue, Twickenham. Surveyor, Town Hall, Twicken- 
ham. Deposit £2 2s. 

WALBERTON, SUSSEX.—June 6.—For erection of 10 houses 
proposed to be built on the Council’s site in Lake Lane, in the 
parish of Walberton, for the Westhampnett Rural District 
Council. The Council Offices, Pallant House, Chichester. 

WEST WALTON, NORFOLK.—May 27-June 5.—For 
erection of new school and teacher’s house at West Walton, for 
the Norfolk Education Committee. Mr. J. S. Davis, secretary, 
Shirehall, Norwich. Deposit £3 3s. 

YORK.—May 26.—For erection of a proposed new library 
at York. Send names to the Town Clerk, Guildhall, York, by 
May 26. Bills of quantities will be supplied and sole tenders 
only will be considered. 
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LATEST DESIGN 


HEAVY FUEL-OIL ENGINE 


COLD-STARTING TYPE 


ae 


ae SS ee es 


SIZES UP TO 500 H.-P. 


CONSIDERABLE NUMBERS OF THESE 
ENGINES ARE BEING USED FOR 
DRIVING BUILDERS’ & CONTRACTORS’ 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
S PAVITT » dries h-rd in half an hour, stands heat, 
ae WEA So will not tarnish, can be washed. 


Prices and Colour Card from 


% 
‘ T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON : W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 128) 


99 
Re cc ONUK 
artist to Rr Lt d. 


H.M. the King. 


Contractors for thee FIRST PREPARATION 
2: and POLISHING of all kinds of 3: 


Flooring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufactarers of» RONUK”’ Sanitary Polish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted to a _ Polish, 
“RONUK "LTD., Head Office and Works, PORTSLADE, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
Manchester Depét: 285 DEANSGATE. 
London Showrooms: 16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 


WMIVS ETT TS 17 bf 7 


UMMM 


LOYOLA TPP HEP 


Ye 
G 
Z 
Z 
Z 


YORK STONE “SILex” 


NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
De | et Tg ie eens AN eae) 
ee INEM EO DELO Rel rics 


(HALIFAX) 
65 Victoria Street. 


Westminster 
S.W. 1. 


Va 
, 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


~ RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson, Price List on Application. 


xclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : “* Electric, London " Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


May 22, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CopyrRicHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of Pay From 
for duration of contract .. a re ro as £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. eat = 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto mas a = = t% 
Allow for water, ditto .. a = Ss = A a #% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area ms oa es 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height es a 7/6 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment rey 


¢th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives a a) 


fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. es = x. 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a ‘building ue 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations A = . o. say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils Ae = = = say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ae Ash from £50 

Per Foot Run 

Hoarding complete .. ~~ * =e = =. 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete ee “on ae =. 4/0 
Proper gantry complete Bs mn ai aS aS “4 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ner ae Ss es nr ane 35 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste In erection and removal .. es as es = 5/0 


-—Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small In considerable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. = = 6d. 2d. 
4d4, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft.. 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. a S Tale: 1$d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 peri} yardload 23d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks ne =e PZ ote 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster & es ns = <s 1/0 per sq. yd. 
Se es ee ee ee ee eS 
EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 
~——Per Yard Cube 


aN 
5 ft. 65ft.tol0ft. Add ifin 
deep deep trench 
Hxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. ate fe ais os 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Pianking and strutting .. ee a Ze 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring = 25 LO. ” 
mee 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement and ballast .. os ~ | 
Ooncrete in foundations = a es pci. 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. res a = 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels A ee te 3/0 4/0 2/6 


eR a es ty 
--Earthenware—, o— _lIron—_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. es 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
xtra only for bends, each = os 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each oe es 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each es = se 15/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


a eas re a Pee eee 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7-——Per Rod Reduced—— _, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar re a 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
ae », cement mortar .. 2 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


8 ee ee ee 
e—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement a me a 10d. 1/3 
#-in. asphalte oe aA Se = oo => 9d. 1/0 
7-—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis 3 a pe 4d. +d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement oes es ns oe 2kd. 

Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime ¥ whiting = es ne 1¢d. 
a a 
ARCHES. 

Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half-brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 


Add if of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints aS 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price .. ‘= Se -- 3d. plus 10% 
Double-tile creasing and cement fillets ; and pointing ¢ to 9-im. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
-———Per Yard Super.——_—_—_-___+,, 
lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. Sn. 
Cement and sand .. a ae Si0 8/5 3/10 4/8 _— 
Granolithic .. Ss “. et 4/2 4/9 5/3 6/4 — 
Asphalte Se ma we oa - _ _ _— 
Tarmac a Bs ees bs — — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


——Per Foot Cube——, 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and ali labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing = se ASS - 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. oe os oe ax 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. pus 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. es 2 as = ee == 10/6 
eS ES eee ee 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. os = = 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. Pes = AS 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. = ee ee a 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusees 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 6/10 8/9 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding = 2 a8 es = BELO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates re £3. 3 a -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. x re = 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. & Pas <a os AO 
JOINER. 

Per square fin. fin. lin. 1jin. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. ad - 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring ~. = = 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching Ae a re i SO)0 43/0 48/6 58/6 

Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. Zin 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares ea ee =e {LO 2/0 


Windows, per foot super. 

Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 


Very Small Small Normal Large 


with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 6/0 3/6 3/0 
o——1 tin. ——>7 Ce ea 
2 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded ne 24d. 33d. 4d. 4d. 
Add for each side bead butt Ee 4d. 4d. 4}d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 

1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. oes Se 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. ee =e =. = ae 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. Sy os bee ee me 9d. 


a ee 
——Per Foot Cube——_, 
Very Small Small 


Mahogany French-polished handrail .. oe 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped AA aS Ss -~ 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. a 3 Ee -- 240/0 200/0 . 160/0 
1}in. 1fin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each st 2 a 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 3$by 3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run “2 me =o 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. ljin. 
Deal shelves or divisions le fe = 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued a ae = 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


————Sectional Area———_—__—_ 
lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 16in. 


Deal, wrot and fixed = - 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. 11gd. 1/1} 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d. 5d. 640. Od. 11gd. 1/O0$ 1/23 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed = — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/0§ 1/1h 1/83 
Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value im — 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one4hird far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line. 


Fillets, rails and frames. 
Per foot run 
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Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


contracts illustratedabove, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
area few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 


The First in the Field. 


ROOFED WITH ° : @,; 
PATENT VULCANITE - > hat 8 
ROOFING 5 H O% 

NE of the many Vulcanite BI ee 

5 2 

~ 

> Ai 

E # 

iy a 


CHARLTON, 


DURESCO 


The Silicate Paint Co.{éo™ 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


DURESCO ‘ai PAINT 


request. 
wy 6X 
Please note change of 5 as 
Office Address : S S 
* 0 
VULCANITE Led. ef 
STOUR ROAD, a * 
OLD FORD, 
LONDON, E.3. ; as 
brs Shae ee -H cad _ Q 


** RoorLeT, Hackwick, LONDON.” 


uw Tat 


STOUR ROAD, OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3. 
Telephone: EAST 253. x 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ ROOFLET, HACK WICK, LONDON. 

. And at BELFAST, WIGAN AND GLASGOW. 


22 


Labour only to 


—__. 


i 
Barrel Flush Sas 


1/0 2/0 


Milled lead and leying 


———Per Foot Run 
Soldered 
Angle 

2/0 


sks 
4d. 


Lead service 
Lead waste 


1/0 


o- 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 
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(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -——Per Square—— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING : Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate Ne. ie as ae aa .- 80/0 72/0 
Gre Per Foot ge are Add for every }in. additionallap .. as is os 2/8 3/7 
ite: ae id. 1d. id. : Add for copper nails .. ts as fs es 2/8 3/4 
ee = inlined ae ent Grip Spri ng Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap. with copper nails 1382/6 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails =e) = 2 41/0 
2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers 6 60/0 
= Bai ee Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails a = ee g. ee = 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work yim = % 2 eg a ee, 26 
— ORO Ws er a Add for circular on face in elevation aa a Bs Ss oa 25% . 
Rbaites Fiate oe eerie , Add for circular on plan, according to radius Fe Mee oa 7, AO 
ie 56/0 63/0 66/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% 
eS as — p Per Foot Run 
Welted Boised Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves ae xe et = Pe -- Equal 1 foot super. 
Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and abutments .. ps -- Equal } foot super. 
4d. 64. o/8 2/0. “Ridge'tiling 2 al 2/0 
———————Per Foot Run —_— uy 
din. Hin. lin. Itin. Ifin. 2m Spin. 4in. Fixing soakers eal Sess Cs Pawel deamaes ++ +. 7d. per dozen 
ie mite 2/10 a a He _— — aS 
Ls 14 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/8 3/6 — = 
r,s) Face ce. Ba” boli SMITH AND FOUNDER. 


Lead soil .. 


Ear Joints 
Praoch joints 


Indiarubber joints 


Gtop ends .. 
Bende a 
Beaded ends 
Single tacks 
Dosbl- tacks 
Brass «jleves 
Lead traps 
Roiler screws 
Pib cocks .. 
Stop cocks 
Ball cocks 
Wire balloons 


Iron (L.0.0.) pipes 


Soil, vent, waste and anti-s 


caulked joints 


#xtra for bends 


Extra for junctions 


2/3 
2/6 


9d. 


-- 


—— Each—————_———————_} 


2/6 2/9 3/0 


3/8 3/9 6/0 6/6 


2/9 8/0 3/8 $/6 410 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joists a me - - 
2 — 8/0 3/0 = — — Compound girders at =. ae =. 
1/0 1/8. 1/9 20 216 = = Stanchions = BS cs SS es 
fae = = 2/0 2/6 6/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns oA ms ~ = 
_ — 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ — 
— lid 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 Steel roof trusses A ws ees A 
_— L/2° A/S: wba. We eee 2 8) Chimney bara... a he x, iS 
oa = =a 7/3 8/8 132% 14/8 Tie rods and ring bolts .. as ra = 
a — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolts and nuts a8 es ‘ei 2 
3/9 4/10 6/7 8/38 fae i a Handrail and balusters .. ae es S 
OG. 518 (0 Rati aes = — Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. ee 
12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ — 
10/6 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 a — 
ao d ee an od oh. 1/8 Rain-water Goods 
; * Pipes fixed with pipe nails <s = = 
Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... = =< = 
ave na an , 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. ae = a 
yphon pipes, coated lead 
ee oe ae r 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets ° .. es = 
et ae each 7/65 11/2 Outlets and angles as ae = Re 
ae >  @ach= 171 18/4 Stop ends .. Rey eg Be =e Se 


m—Per Cwt.———, 


Up to 


Above 


1st Floor let Floor 
16/6 18/6 
19/6 21/6 
21/6 28/6 
16/6 18/6 
Light Medium Heavy 
32/6 30/0 27/6 
86/0 34/0 32/0 
47/6 45/0 42/6 
45/0 40/0 35/0 
55/0 50/0 48/0 
22/0 21/6 21/0 
-—Per Foot Run—, 
2in. 8in. 4in. 
1ld. 11 1/6 
1/6 2/0 2/9 
2/3 3/0 4/@ 
4in. 5in. 6in. 
1/23 1/6 110 
1/9 216 8/1 
10d. 1/0 1/1 


has 


Full: 


KALEECO 


Wiring System 
antique and modern. 


obtained from the local Electrical 
Contractor. 


LE ND RS CABL caveman 
i A E HAMILTON HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 
LONDON :- E:C:+ 


e Ideal 
ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS will be 


particularly interested in the simplicity of the 
Kaleeco Wiring System. 


The flat Metal-sheathed, Rubber Insulated 
Wires are easily handled. Placed on the 
wall surface, secured by the ingenious clip 
and coloured to match the decorative scheme, 
they are practically invisible. 


been installed in many buildings, 


particulars and prices can be 


ACTUAL /~> 


size} 
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A Remarkable New 
Flexible Asphalte Roofing 


FTER years of research a process has at last been 
discovered which makes Bitumen Asphalte Roofing 
fireproof for all practical purposes and gives it a 

stability previously unknown. So far it has been im- 
possible to prevent bitumen liquefying and then burning 
when subjected to a temperature over 250°. With this 
newly-invented process, however, such roofing is rendered 
fire-resisting, and the sudden application of water will not 
affect it. During a recent test it withstood a heat of 
4,000°, for a far longer period than did the slate roof and 
tiled roof tested under the same conditions. This scien- 
tific discovery means a revolution in roof construction 
and cost. 

It is well known that Bitumen Asphalte Roofing is cheaper to 
instal and more economical in upkeep than is any other material. 
There are no joints or cracks through which wet or wind can 
penetrate, which means complete protection from dust, dirt and 
damp, also the insulation from cold and heat is incomparably 
better than slate or tile roofs can provide. 

Think what this means to you. A roofing material, weather- 
proof, rot-proof and fireproof from the exterior, better than a 
slate or tile roof, all at half the usual cost. Useful to everyone. 
It can be used on every kind of roof. It is easily laid and will 
last for ever without any upkeep cost. 

No one can afford to overlook this wonderful roofing and its 
many valuable advantages. Try it, test it thoroughly, and then 
have it fixed on your new house or your present buildings. You 
will be protected from danger and decay at the minimum cost. 


So that you may thoroughly convince yourself on its merits and 
highly useful qualities, we will willingly supply samples and full 


particulars. 
Roofing 
Lroaducts 


Q . 


PRE POIIPBRPFRIRBRRIIVDVBIWIDIDDOWWIOW PID) 


Znsist on 


“Fea Hand” 


roduct 


Write to Dept. A 


D: “ANDERSON = &25, SONS Isla 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Roach Road Works, Old Ford, Bow, E. 


—WA HHKHA MH KALA HA KKKKA KKK ESA OOOOH OMA oe 


CRORE EON CECE ROLLERS LEER EERE ERE ENE. 
Dy eS 
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SUPPLEMENT—EAGE VIII 


CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 

GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
——————Per Foot Run m————Per Yard Ady ae, 
hf aarh i i Bic ain iin aie Washable Washand Once weet 

nD. n. n. n. n. n. n. n. Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper le 
Tubes and all fittings fixed In common colours Se Oise 0/5 0/9 or2 
with clips complete =. 10d. 10d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 8/2 Jy carmine orivy greenor similar 0/34 0/54 0/10 of 
es In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following as 
If on If on c—lIf in Party Colours on—— If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead ee 


Render, float and set in lime and hair 2/6 0/5 0/2 O/3 «0/14 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 O/5§ O/2 0/3 O/1¢ 0/8 PAINTING. 

Do. do. Portland .. 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/34 0/2 0/9 : 

Pe. ED ce tier ee aore muvee OSE SOIR a Vie aadBring i 2 3. 4 Stain Size Varnish Ensmel 
Sawn lathing Se Se re - 1/5 0/8 — — = = Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing past <a a, - 1/10 0/3 — — _ — face in vaperere 
Sereeding in Portland -. es a = — ons = colours, per me 

aac teen super a 0/8  O/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/8} 0/6 0/2 OM 1% 


————  Do., onframes each .. 0/8 O/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 O/10 iff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 O/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends 
Do., on squares, doz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/f4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. re 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to §rd of Do, an es ree do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland es 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... ee 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. a -- 0/0 0/0% O/1 0/1} 0/12 0/0§ O/OF 0/0§ 0/05 
Partitions grea? err Spe sa On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 O/1 0/2 0/8 0/8% 0/02 0/0k O/1g Of 
Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering -. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Honiched® pos In at 4 Colours. ery nem 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. ° 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super 
———Per Foot Super.— ax Frene 
Upto From25 From 50 _ Polishing * a x = = = - 64. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 
Ordinary plate glass glazed S a ns BS 4/4 4/11 5/3 
>. s PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only Cining : siya 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. Cast Glass—, Hin. Wired Metal bar On walls fe a sh me a ee pe 1/5 2/2 
Zloz. 15oz. Rolled Rolled yin. din. Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs a ie Re ae a e o 1/10 2 
0/8} 0/6} 0/11} 0/9} 0/10 0/10} 1/13 2/2 On ceilings s = = a = = & 1/7 2/6 


IN ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.l 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) Telegrams: ‘““INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON” 
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The Architects Printers ARCHITECTS’ 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


Bills of Quantities, Estate Plans, 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 
Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations, 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Sheridan 


PSA ey AN eee 
10. FARRINGDON AVENUE 


ewrTrwwr = = 


FOUNDED 1850. 


on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 


practice will become a subscriber. 


will be gratefully received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 


Hon. Secretary. 


9 Conduit Street, W. 


& Co., of Bunhill Row. 
Mildmay Avenue, Islington, 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


DF teria Jele phone: ESTIMATES 
Bert ing S) olbeen a Alterations & Decorations. =S™ 


“ead Mercury and Berks County Paper 


aa Beare ce For BERKS, BUCKS, 
S, OXON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
FA abligns 1723. Enlarged January 1897. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Ciroulates in Read Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
lingYerd, Abingden, Oxford, Faringdon, Marlow, Maidenhead, 
Blackwater, acknell, Henley, Wokingham, ingselere, 
Thatcham, Camberley; Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
get Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wycembe, 
taines, &c 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
mercontes the interests - hecnitece and commerce and all 
8 for the social , and intellectual improvement 
Ms all claaces. Relied wnen ares ‘aH arties for the accuracy and 
ity of Its eee of Fearal 4 and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


STEEL 
ROOF TRUSSES 


20 to 70 feet span 
Prompt deliveries from stock materials 


LOW PRICES 


E. W. SWEET & CO., LTD. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper (B Dept.) 

d rT ~ 
RP aiesst horasedtandieice ciccnintices and its ie: Engineers, Fishponds, 
fluential position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- Bristol. 


ments are brought under the notice of theusands of readers 
each week. All communtoations should be addressed to 
The PUBLISHERS, ““MERCURY" OFFICE, READING 


ERFECTION 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip In the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


ROOFING... 


in COPPER 
ZENG: 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


BRABYS’ 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1, and Branches. 
Established 1839. 


THE CORNFIELD 


1. PLOUGHING. 2. HARROWING. 3. MOWING 
4. CARTING. 5. THE PRODUCTS of the CORNFIELD 


A Splendid Example of Colour Work. By M. Paul Albert Baudein. Price 10/6 the Set. 
ONLY A LIMITED SUPPLY REMAINING. 


Publisher: I. E. GILBERT WOOD, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, LONDON, E.C.4 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


Subscriptions to enable the Council to carry 
It is hoped that every architect in active 


Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 


Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 


OGILVIE &Co. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
Telephone Clissold 1388. 


ROOFING 
INTERLOCKING TILES 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildings 
and Great Stadium for the 
Pranco-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA ST., 8.W. 


FOR 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries te 
W. A. BAKER & CO, (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


THE PATENT 


AIRLITE VENTILATOR 


As supplied by Contract to H.M. Government 
INTOUR’S PATENT.—The only Per- 
fect Ventilator. Free from Draught. cima diraae 
Insect Proof. Easily Fixed. Esaily Cleaned. 
Glass Ends does jot obstruct Light. Made in oe 
Suitable for Bath 
Ideal 


sises, ‘pester pied 
in event of escape of Gas. 
ed windows. Now in use in H.M. 
Office of Works. wee in Cop and Aluminium. 
It acta both as Inlet and Outlet entilator, and breaks 
up and distributes the air without Draught. 
particulars appiy— 
AIRLITE Sein angocrn oo., 
1 wood Road, Bri 
London Address: ote 


92, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W.2. 


INSULATION OF 
COLD STORES 


Refrigeration Specialists and Contractors. 


SUTCLIFFE B®9S. « BRYCE, 7p. 


GLOBE WORKS, HYDE, nr. ceanchesten: 


London Works, New Wanstead. 
Cardiff Works, Docks. 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle. 


IDNUINBINR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


foie llincas ataiers 


is a term indicative 
of class, not quality: 
but the word “KINNEAR 
prefixed gives added 
significance & carries 

with it the assurance 
oF superior service. 


WA\ 


aT 


—e 


TWUNUUNUL ANE 


Sole ManUeeadwers : 


= one N° !RickMoND 680. 2 
= ARTHURL. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. = 
= RADNOR WORKS. TWICKENHAM. : 
= Branch Offices! 5 
= 8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. ag 
= MANCHESTER: 90 Deansgate. | 
=a BIRMINGHAM 13 Temple Street a 2 
IMUM 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 


since 1914, in London. 


CLASS OF WOREMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PRE HOUR. 


- Dare or | NorEs A8 TO RATE Parr 
VARIATION | MROHANIO PAINTER LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Aug. 11}d. 9a. 8d. Granite Miwon, Be 
1916-July 1 /0% 10d: od. spindle Machin't 1s 
a 
| Four Cutter Mechanic’s 
1017-Apl. 28 = 1/1 lid. 10d eee , 
ipif_oet. ag 1/8 1/08 1184. | ante Rate 
Plumber Add $d. 
1918—Jan.11/1 /8¢+12$%/L /Of +124 % 1124123%| previous to to 
1918—July27)1 /5 +124%|L /24+124%|1 /14+124% { 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only ., Rate 
1910-Feb.15| 1/0 1/6 1/5 | 
1019-May Hl 1/9 1/8 1/6 dha cep 
1919 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/104 1/8 Ne Render and’ is 
| | Fixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1680-May 1| 2/0 1/114 1/9 | 
1980-May20| 2/4 2/8 2/1 inforcement Rate 
1921-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 1/11 
legi-July 1; 2/2 2/1 1/10 
19@1-Aug.1| 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept.1| 2/04 1/1} 1/7 
19a2-Feb. 1) 2/0 1/11 1/7 Relea bedapes on area: 
19¢2-April 1 1/10 1/9 1/6 or cold storage the 
1983-June 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
re | atmosphere class 
1988—May26| 1/7} 1/6} 1/28 ae acne aa 
1924—Feb. 1) 1/8 1/7 1/8 | 
1924-Aug.25 1/8} 1/7% 1/34 | 
1924-Oct. 25 1/94 1/8} T4t 


All men working OD Dight gangs, add sd. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


iTEM. CLASS. Cost ONT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” = 3/1 Per yard 
Asbeatos .. -- Sheeting s KY, 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. -» Ditto, corrugated aes 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium =.) Paints. ee = 25/0 Per gallon 
9” 3” 
B’ Ballast .. -- Thames = -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cnbe 
Ditto .. ae 1 BS Ss as i, 12/9 delivered 
” ” 1 
Ball valvoca She Braga 5 ar --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Briek = -- Broken ran = 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore ne <s 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .. Blue, wirecuts SF 145 /0 
Ditto .. <s Ditto, pressed - 185/0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks -. 208/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze oe 80/0 F.0.R. 
Ditto .. .. Fiettons orn = 53/38 London 
Ditto .. i Reda es mn =, PLLOVO 
Ditto .. i.. Rubbers as -- 2441/0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks.. a = 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. White.. = -- 100/0 ¥.0.R. London 
DIG <8 a Sea \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto .. 6 Ditto, hea ters .. 4650/0 London 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. = 20 /0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. s. Coke == = = 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. <2) *Pan- “es 5 ss 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage .. os “Of Bricks, blue Fs 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, Flottons = 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. 2 NOL ditto, glazed Ze 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. -- Keenes.. oe fo 105 /0 Pecton 
Ditto .. -. Portland ie ma 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. os 312 0 
Co: pe oe cae) Naligia. =a = 1/9 Per Ib 
5 tto .. .. Sheeting a Ae 1/6 : Ditto 
. ” 
Cocks ee .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Kach 
Ditto .. $2 Stop, brass, stamped. 14/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D. Drains, stoneware ‘Pipes and Fittings .. ° 
ipiend 3} 20%  \#.0.R. London 
Ditto .. pa Ditto os pay +10 uP Delivered 
ay 7° 
F Fe r 
Drains,iron -. Pipes -. -- -- 6/0 9/3 { aelivacea 
Driers .. .. For paint = RE 36/0 Per swt. 
E Buoamel .. .«. White, best .. as 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
Delivered, per 
F Felt S .. Roofing A: we 9 /10 equate S Pp 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge .. me a 2 Be Ditto, per cwt. 
Whooring .. sa. Deal, POR vo cns -- 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. oe Ditto, G. & T. .. 27/0 84/0 delivered 
G Gas Se .. Tubes, Standard list .. — 50% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto ae —474% Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Tubes,galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. ie 
Ditte .. ay Ditto Sditto 2/7 
Ditto .. <4 Ditto 5ditto — 3/2 
Ditto .. = Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. oe Ditto 10ditto 3/7 
Ditto .. > Ditto 25 ditto 3/9 
Ditto .. os Ditto 100 ditto — 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -. Sheet, 15 oz. ao 4d. at Merchant’s 
Ditto .. & Ditto 21 oz. a 6d. depot 
Ditto .. = Ditto 26 02. 7h. 
Ditto .. -. Rough cast }” nee 64a. 
Ditto -- Wired, cast .. 2 93d. 
Mitto .. .- Figured, rolled Ss 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. .- Lead lightsin plain 2/0 
sheet squares : 
Gold leaf _. . English AS Be 2/9 Per book 
Gold size ey BOATS cs es pam 12/6 ber gallon 
Grenite . .. Obippings -. — 82/6 ¢ eee ten per 
Ditio .. is Ditto 5 es 26/0 Per ton 


Prices of Building Material in London=Coanneae 


ITEM. CLAsB. Cost. UNtr. 
H Hire a .. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. a ee or driver ss 60/0 Ditto 
mroller .. a 
Ditto .. ~- {Water cart and men.. f 1900/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Sacks .. 3d. Each 
Hot weter -- Tubes, Standard let — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. oe Fittings, ditto -- — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
A foe cat be =e ete, rolled .. Pa 260 /0 Per ton delivered 
ttouwes s ood, soft, 9” x3” .. 3/0 
Ditto .. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x 24° 2/10); «bP Oe [Osh aa 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2".. 2/8 hae 
K Knotting.. ae se ee Ete 19/0 Per gallon 
Ls Lathing .. - Metal .. = ma 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Wood, sawn .. ay 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead a -. Sheet .. ms es 44/0 Per cwt. 
Ditte — eri aa ay Wenge ae es 44/6 Ditto 
Ditto .. ee POLL ae es ae = 47/6 Ditto 
Ditte .. .. White .. Bs wo abo) Ditto 
Lime = -. Greystone .. ae 61/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias ne ay 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras oa ae 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. =, Otiba = BS ie, 26 /0 ‘Ditto 
7 §” q" 1” . 
eT Square 
Matching... ss Deal, 2. Gs eB; .-16/6 20/0 25/0 delivered 
N Nails ry -- Brads, floor .. & 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp nos oF 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. eS  LAGR Wee = a 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Wire,oval  .. ae 26 /0 
O Oak ie. -- American as oe 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English os = 13/0 Per foot cube 
Ditto .. -- European ea = 21 /0 delivered 
Dithbo .. .. Japanese A he 20/0 
Oil aS . Linseed, boiled oe 4/10 Per gall. 
Ditto .. pe Ditto, raw .. Be 4/7 ditto 
P Paint = -. Mixed .. i es 79/38 Per cwt. d/d 
2” 3” 
Partitions .. Breeze eee as ela 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. es 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Sirapite ws ae 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling . rae 2/8 Per yard 
Putty .. .. Glazing he es 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 

R_ Rain water -. Gutters, O0.G. i cf a? ess yard 
Ditto .. Pipes; round... -. Bide eee 
Rooting, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. z1/0 Per cwt. 

S Sand Ps ~ Ordinary La Fess 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Washed pa = 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash a s. Lines, ‘fax -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron iss 12/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto . es Ditto, lead .. as 40/0 Ditto 
Size ae -- Best os 5/6 Per fkn. 
Siates oe Pe aes 10”, Welsh 2s 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. e439, ditto .. «.. 67/0 Ditto 
Soil pipes ee Argo Teh. iron, 4 oe 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. <3 Plumbers’ fe as 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. Cob pes: Standard at... —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. a Fittings, ditto es —374% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel oP -- Angles ie See 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. cs J BOltA Tes AS e 36/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. Seid O186 con 2 ee 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Stanchions ~ .. eS, 17 ' Ditto 
Stone a6 = Rath Se & 3/8 
Ditto... Pertisad 2) 6/8 eee 
Ditto .. .. York ass A 6/8 
1) Ear a .. Stockholm .. Be 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak aa ENE as es a 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. > Moulmein ee ss 14/0 cube d /d 
Terebine .. ee nas re aA 9/0 Per galion 
id 4 
Thimbles .. .. Brass, Plumbers’ . 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles ax ,. Plain, roofing ae elt eoi0, Per 1,000 
Ditto .. 6” x6’, white puree 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. - Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. = Ditto, Carpenters’ - res 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto — Slating battens oa We? /6 ae Per 100 fee 
Traps = Cast, lead, S. -. = 1810 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. = Ditto, P. wa 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine es 7/3 Per gallon 
a eer ae iase ee 
J a” 1% 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ aA 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
; a” 1’ 
Vv Valves .. aay) Balle os .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. -. Hard,o es 15/0 Per gallom 
Ditto .. <. Copal: = on Se 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto . oR lation ec. $5 16 /0 Ditto 
EE BIO NOPE IR RE A METIS SE MES SS OC 
W Whiting . .. Gfilders’ ae 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire — -- Guards, galvd. ies a(0ie Per foot super. 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
a eee Se ee 
Z Zine, V.M. - Sheeting & = 40/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto es .. Ditto, perforated 44. Per feot super, 


_ 
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Beauvais Roofing Tiles 
Wee Ot LEED COLOURS 


RANGING FROM 
YELLOWISH BROWN TO DEEP MAROON 


Coloured pamphlets and full Prompt delivery from 
particulars sent on request. stocks, Carriage paid. 


PAIN Gis Evy, LON D@IN 
SOLE IMPORTERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
161 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.! 


"Phone: HOP 4635, 4636. Telegrams: ‘‘LAGLYCOL, PHONE, LONDON.” 
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THE} AR GHeEneE: 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’ 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
““The Building Trade,” 1913. 


ee eee 
FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following n tice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


———_—— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Impertal Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdavs. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 5.—For mason, carpenter, — slater, 
plaster, asphalt, plumber, glazier and painter, electrical and 
heating engineer works of a spray baths building proposed to be 
oreeheda in Hanover Street, Aberdeen, for the Education Authority. 
Mr. J. A. O. Allan. architect, 25 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

ALTRINCHAM.—June 12.—For erection and completion 
of extensions to the Bradbury Central School, Altrincham, for 
the Cheshire County Council. Mr. H. Beswick, F.R.I.B.A., 
county architect, Newgate Street, Chester. Deposit £1 Is. 

ASHBOURNE.—June 13.—For erection and completion of 
22 houses in three blocks of four non-parlour type and five pairs 
parlour type, for the Urban District Council. Mr. D. Powell, 
surveyor, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. Deposit £2 2s. 

BARLBOROUGH, Erc.—June 8.—For erection of 16 houses 
and construction of roads and sewers in the parish of Barlborough, 
and for erection of 26 houses and construction of roads and 
sewers in the parish of Elmton-with-Creswell, for the Clown Rural 
District Council. Mr. J. Haslam, architect and surveyor, Ryton 
Chambers, Bridge Street, Worksop. Special provisions :—(qa) 
For the employment by the contractor, under an approved form 
of indenture, of apprentices up to the ratio of one apprentice 
to three craftsmen ; (b) that the houses shall be completed within 
12 months. 

BARNES.—June 9.—For additions to the lodge at Mortlake 
Cemetery. The Engineer and Surveyor, Council House, High 
Street, Mortlake. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—June 9-15.—For the- following, 
for the Corporation, viz. :—(a) Construction of new roofs over 
corridors, Holker Street School ;. (b) alterations at the Old Town 
Hall. Particulars may be obtained at the Borough Engineer’s 
office, Town Hall. Tenders to be delivered at the office of Mr. 
L. Hewlett, town clerk, by 12 noon on June 9 in the case of (a), 
and on June 15 in the case of (b). 

BATLEY.—For the various works in erection of new school 
at Healey, for the Batley Education Committee. Apply, after 
June 2, enclosing a deposit of 5s. and a stamped envelope, 
to Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son. architects, Batley. 

BRIDLINGTON.—June 8.—For extensions and alterations 
to Lloyd Hospital], Bridlington. Mr. J. R. Earnshaw, architect 
and surveyor, Cliff Street Chambers, Bridlington. Deposit £2 2s. 

CALVERLEY.—June 10.—For erection of (1) 20 non-parlour 
type houses; (2) 10 parlour-type houses, on the Brookfield 
estate, Calverley, to the contractor’s designs, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. W. Hunton, surveyor, Council Offices, 
Calverley. 

CHISWICK.—June 8.—For erection of a bandstand, two 
conveniences and two shelters, and other works incidental thereto 
on the River Promenade, Chiswick, for the Chiswick .Urban 
District Council. Mr. E. Willis, M.I.C.E., engineer and sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Chiswick. W.4. Deposit £2 2s. 

COLCHESTER.—June 11.—For erection of four blocks of 
six houses (non-parlour type) at Collingwood Road on the Lexden 
Heath building site; also for two blocks of six houses, one 
block of five houses and one block of four houses, on the Defoe 
Crescent housing site, for the Housing Committee. The Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 


CROYDON.—June 11.—For erection and completion of a. 
block of flats containing 12 tenements, at the rear of Nos. 34 
to 40 Cherry Orchard Road, for the Town Council. The Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall. Deposit £3 3s. 

DEWSBURY.—June 5.—For the whole of the work required 
in the conversion of Earlsheaton Hall into two houses, for the. 
Town Council. Mr. H. Dearden, A.R.I.B.A., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

HASTINGS.—June 3.—For complete erection of public baths. 
in Frederick Road, Halton. Hastings, for the Town Council. 
Mr. G. H. Whitaker, A.M.L.C. E., borough engineer, Town Hall, 


Hastings. Deposit £2 2s. - 
HERTFORD. —June 15.—For the. erection of 110 subsidy 
houses. Surveyor'’s Office, The Castle, Hertford. 


ILFORD.—June 8.—For the erection of 12 cottages. Mr. 
H. Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, [ford 

KIRKBURTON.—June 15.--For the whole of the various 
works required to be done in the erection of proposed extensions. 
to Primitive Methodist Chapel at Highburton, Kirkburton, 
Mr. F. C. Baxter, architect. Broad Oak, Linthwaite, Huddersfield. 

LAMPETER.—June 3.—For erection of a new wing and 
offices at the Bryn Road Central School, Lampeter. for the 
Cardiganshire Education Committee. Mr. Rhys Jones, A.LS.E., 
county architect (Southern Division), Llandyssul. — 

LEVENSHULME.—June 11.—The Commissioners of His. 
Majesty's Works, ete., invite tenders for erection of an employ- 
ment exchange (hutting scheme) at Levenshulme, Manchester. 
The Employment Exchange, 245 Stockport Road, Levenshulme. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

LINDFIELD, &c., SUSSEX.—June 2.—The Cuckfield Rural 
District Council invites tenders in two separate contracts for 
erection of 14 cottages in Luxford Road, Lindfield, and 10 in 
Cuckfield Road, Hurstpierpoint. Mr. A. L. Robinson, Boltro. 
Road, Haywards Heath. Deposit £2 2s. 

LONDON (CATFORD).-—June 18.—-For the construction of 
34 houses, together with certain road work, paths and greens,, 
on the Bellingham estate, Catford. The Architect to the 
Council, the County Hall (Room No. 3), Westminster Bridge, 
S.E.1l. Deposit £2. 

LONDON (WANDSWORTH). .—For erection of a. 
public library in Magdalen Road, Earlsfield. for the Wandsworth 
Borough Council. Mr. E. J. Elford, M.1.C.E., borough engineer,. 
215 Balham High Road, 8.W.17. 

LONGWOOD.—June 5.—For the various works required in 
erection of additions to Leymoor branch store, for the Long- 
wood Industrial Socicty, Ltd. Messrs. Lunn and Kaye, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield. 

MANCHESTER.—June 10.—For the construction and 
erection of a steel-framed retort-house and horizontal retort 
installation, together with coal and coke handling plant, etc.. 
on the site of the new gasworks at Partingdon, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. J. H. Sillitoe, secretary, Gas Department, Town 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit £1 Is. 

NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of a large bakery proposed to 
be built at the side of the River Trent at Nottingham, for the 
Nottingham Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. W. V. Betts & 
Son, architects and surveyors, 630 Radford Road, Old Basford, 
Nottingham. Deposit £5. 

OKEHAMPTON.—June 11.—For erection of a new school 
at Boasley Cross, near Okehampton, for the Devon Education 
Committee. Deposit £1 Is. County Architect (Education), 
1 Blackall Road, Exeter. 

PONTEFRACT.— June 13.—For the whole of the works or 
separate trades in connection with the construction of 56 houses 
on the Love Lane housing site, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. 
Newton, A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Municipal 
Offices, Pontefract. Deposit £2 2s. (by cheque). 

RUGBY.—For erection of a transforming chamber on the 
Eastlands building estate. Clifton Road, for the Rugby Urban 
District Council. Mr. T. 8. Shenton, manager, the Electricity 
Department, 24 Dunchurch Road. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—June 15.—For erection of the whole or 
part of 362 houses (which include two types) on their Cleadon 
Park Estate, east side of Sunderland Road, for the Corporation. 
Contractors may tender for the whole or for groups of 40 houses, 
96 houses or 206 houses, and the Corporation reserves the right 
to accept tenders for the whole or any one or more of these groups. 
Mr. 8. G. Stanton, borough engineer, Town Hall. South Shields. 
Deposit £5 5s. 

WANDSWORTH.—June 8.—For the erection of a public 
library in Magdalen Road, Earlsfield. Mr. Ernest J. Elford, 
M.Inst.C.E., bor ough engineer, 215 Balham High Road, 8.W.17. 

YORK.—June 9—For (1) new chemical laboratory, Nun- 
thorpe Secondary School, (2) asphalting work, etc., Castlegate 
Council School, for the York Education Committee. The 
Education Offices, Clifford Street. Deposit £1 Is. 
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The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever ‘Placed with one firm 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


Established 1844. CROYDON 
MasterClock &110 Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New ES ORROE Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks “(Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


THORNTON HEATH 1220 and 1221 
“ GILLETT{CROYDON”™ 


Telephones 
Telegrams 


For medium-sized Houses there is 
nothing to equal the No. 7 or No. 2 


| GLOW-WORM_ 


The “ Glow-Worm”’ is the only 
Boiler of its type which combines a 
really efficient Hot Plate with an 
ample Hot Water supply sufficient 
for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 ‘ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 50 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
3 baths per hour, 3 draw-offs over 
sink and lavatory basins and 3 or 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 35-45 
gallon tank. List price £12.10.0 


No. 2 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 70 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
4 baths per hour, 5 draw-offs and 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 50-60 
gallon tank. List price £14.10.0 


‘“Glow-Worm ”’ is 
made in 3 sizesin Cast 


The 


Iron, Wrought Iron, 
and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Anthracite, 
and consumes Kitchen 
Refuse. Moreover, it 
is smokeless and soot- 
less, and when desired 
can be fitted to exist- 
ing hot water pipes. 


For Explanatory Leaflet write : — 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


IN 
mPeRnoUs 
io] RAIN 
HON RUSTABLE 
7 AnD 


LONG-LIVED 


VG 


— and the door 
seems slung on ball- 
bearings. What's 
more, BALDWIN’S 
Cast Iron Hinges 
stay like that. The 
pins cannot drop out because the ends are 
sealed. They cannot get stiff and squeak 
because the wet cannot get in to rust them. 


BALDWIN’S Cast Iron 
BUTTS & HINGES 


will outlast any door, and be as good 
after years and years of service as the 
day upon which they were bought. 


Made in all! sizes. Obtainable from Builders’ Merchants, 
Ironmongers, etc. If any difficulty, write to Sole Manufacturers : 


x BALDWIN, SON & CO., LTD., STOURPORT. @ 


SO Dc = 
— EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LONDON 
2 Bush House - Peter Robinson’s - The Louvre - British Empire = 
= Exhibition, Wembley ; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; King z 
= Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House z 
= EXECUTED BY: = 
: The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. ; 
E BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES: = 
= CHIEF : ‘ = 
= OFFICE 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. : 
a in ESTABLISHED 1871 iNOS MAI os OS aa 
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CURRENT LONDON 


May 29, 1925 


PRICES. 


[CoPpYRIGHT.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, ts From 
for duration of contract .. Se By Bie £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general buildiug contract .. oe a 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto = te Me is t% 
Allow for water, ditto. . st ree ie a aD se 3% 
Allow for District Surveyor's Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet In area and two storeys high 45/0 

Add for every additional 100 feet in area sf ss we 3/9 

Add for every additional storey in height na 55 39 7/6 
_4éd for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, ¢th of the above 

1905—the greater of these alternatives fees or £1 Ls. 

Allow for supervision of plastering .. aS AA 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a puilding ee 7/8 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 

London, as Regulations 5 A say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils fie say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. a Ds nes a 5/0 
Pianked gangway with fanaa comnlets se Ss oH ot 4/0 
Proper gantry complete Ae ae a, Ae ee ae" 40/35 
Sleeper roadways 2. = £4 <2 Ac Ie oe 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. ne oh aie ee 5/0 
-—Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small In considerable 
DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
Add, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft.. Sd. 
4da for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. F lid. Lid. 
Add if debris has to be rated or lowered bs gtound level 2d. Usually dropped 
Aéd for cartage when same costs 4/6 per ij yardload 2d. 24d. 
Clean and stack old bricks é aie a. hs 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster ie Ae eo we = 1/0 per sq. yd. 


—_——————SSSSeSeeSeSeSeSeEFeEeSeSESFeSFSFSeSeSFSFSSFSFSEFSese 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


mPer Yard Cube——— 
5 ft. 5ft.tol0ft. Add ifin 


deep deep trench 
@xoavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. os Sr ar se 9/6 11/0 9d. 
‘Planking and strutting .. a as = 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring sy =a On = 
ee ieee 1to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
nd ceme ae ms ae 
‘Concrete fatten dations * v4 a rs 80/0 40/0 ais 
Add if in ground floors .. ea ahs ae 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels we AB =f 3/0 4/0 2/6 
-—Earthenware— -———Iron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
‘Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. Se 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
‘Extra only for bends, each as os 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ae 5 3/0 4/3 19/0 $5/0 
"Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each os ae Sa LN) 17/6 45/0 60/0 


BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7-——Per Rod Reduced —— -, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar = As 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
A », cement mortar .. Sis 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


-—Per Foot Super.— 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
‘Two courses of slates in cement ee a Se 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte a te ps ae os ae 9d. 1/0 
——Per Foot Super.— 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the ane bricks 
over the common brick basis +d. ¢d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ns mae Ge aie 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting Ss os lid. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \§ of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
{n rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks ~~ Per Ft. Run 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. Ss pes -- 3d. plus 10% 


Double-tile creasing and cement fillets ae pointing ie 9-in. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 


Per Yard Super. 
lin. 1}in. 1fin. 2in. Xn 


Cement and sand .. =s sof Polo 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 

Granolithic .. zs at ae ALD 4/9 5/3 6/4 _— 

Asphalte de as ote = o1O — —_ _ — 

Tarmac a, oe 5 a= — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


7-——Per Foot Cube ———_,, 
: Templates Thresholds Silk 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing Aes ee om 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. eS eo fs i 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. ee 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. = = ee ie 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. Ab a ea 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. on as = 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. es ae 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir feamed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 
At per square #in. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding eS = a Pe PSPS LO 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates de t3 By -.» 10/0 11/0 12/0 


Roofing felt lapped and laid 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards aud bearers per foot super. .. te ai ne -- 140 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. l?tn 
Deal plain-edged ooring a me i 33/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. aus 37/0 45/0 66/0 
Deal matching = os c cw  TOORO 43/0 48/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1$in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares Es me ee LO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Dea! cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 6/0 3/6 3% 
—— 1tin. ——_, — 2in.——_ + 
4 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded ee 23d. 343d. 4d. 434. 
Add for each side bead butt oe 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tiines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. SH ae 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. Ae 5a =e BS te 2/6 
Housing steps to strings,each .. ac ate ae as AP 9d. 
————Per Foot Cube———_, 
Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail -. Be 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped . ae ate & 01 42670 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. ae a 2 -. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each a, oe = 1/3 1/6 
: 3by 3 3$by3h 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run es efes Se 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1gin. 
Deal shelves or divisions aS SP oe 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued em i ae 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 19 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2% times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area——_,, 
2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in, 16ta. 


Dea!, wrot and fixed ae -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10}d. 114d 1/14 
Deal, wret, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 33d.5d. 630. Od. 11gd. 1/0§ 1/24 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed es -— — 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/14 1/8 
Fillets, mouldings and fame in Gak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 
CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-hird faz every 
eighth of an inch rise on a tom chord Ime. 


Fillets. rails and frames. lin. 
Per foot run 


. 
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= 
BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect : Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 


Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
oe CO, “ee 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: © Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. © 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER—Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -——Per Square——, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countees Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two compe nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate ‘ .. 80/0 72/0 
-— Per Foot Run————_,, Add for every jin. additional ae ie S is i 2/8 3/7 
Labour only to oe 4 is 4d. 1d. $4. 2d. Add for copper nails .. oe 2/8 3/4 


————_——— [abotr and Screws only Fixing 
‘Berrel Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture, —Casement— Grip 


Spring 


Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/8 1/o 1/0 1/0 1/0 
PLUMBER. 
————_— Per cwt. —_—___ 
Flashings 
Soakers Flate and Guttera 
Milled lead and leying .. ee Zn 56/0 63/0 66/0 


Per Foot Run———__,, Each——_————_, 


Relhog Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered 
Na Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dota 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 
omer Per Foot Run =) 
tin. fin. lin. il}in. Ifin. 2in. Sin. 4in. 
Lead service = _. os DS PeBi8 oe 2710 958/840 6 / Ba 8 
Lead waste a -- B/1g 1/7. 22/0). 2/4 2/84 3/6. - — — 
Lead soil .. 2 apes =e a pine ge8 fate 6/4 6/11 
- —— Each——_—________, 
Beg Joints a 2/3 2/6.) 2/9 2nsye: S/S. 18/9 ~ 6/0. 616 
Branch joints -. 2/6 2/9 8/0 8/8 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 
Indiarubber joints = = — +$s/0 °3jo — —_ —_ 
Stop ends . a nde NO SAS eo 2/0. 2/6 — — 
Bends .. ae ae Se eo — 2/0 2/6 65/6 6/8 
Beaded ends so ae Se 0d. Lod 1/0 
Bingle tacks es - —' — ld. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 
Double tacks en - — 1/2 1/3 1/4 1/8 2/7 $/1 
Brass slieves = Se ee Soa RS, ee Sea 6) B 
Lead traps =. -. a — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 
Boiler screws ne e502 S/2 SO ALO Cit anes — _ _ 
Bib cocks .. a8 7/0 9/6 13/6 53, es = = as 
Btop cocks < -- 9/9 12/8 17/8 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ —_ 
Ball cocks = -- 8/0 10/6 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 —_ _ 
Wire balloons .. Rife iS ae ee = od. — 1/3 


Per Foot Run— 


Iron (L.0.0.) pipes. es” is 4in. 
Boil, vent, waste and anti-eyphon pipes poated lead 

caulked joints .. aA i 2/0 3/0 
Extra for bends a =x Ee 5 a Sach 7/6 11/2 
Mxtraforjunctions .. 3 .. .... each 11/11 18/4 


Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap. with copper nails 


1382/6 
Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails +: 41/0 
Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet whahors ee 60/6 
Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails é es a3 me 70/0 
Add for vertical work és =a Be oe pes 2/6 
Add for circular on face in aieouticns bs ae os 25% 
Add for circular on plan, according to radius a as 40% 
ed for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 668% 


Per Foot Run 
Cuttings— Eaves ae Le ae -- Equal 1 foot super. 
Edges and abutments Le ne < .. Equal ¢ foot super. 
Ridge tiling of A 2/0 


Fixing soakers 


7d. per dozen 


SMITH AND FOUNDER 
——Per Cwt.——— 
Up to Above 

1st Floor 1st Floor 
Rolled steel joists Ss a ES = ps 16/6 18/6 
Oompound girders e a 5 cS 19/6 21/6 
Stanchions 42 A eg = i ea 21/6 23/6 
Oast-iron columna 4 Z Fe Z5 ps 16/6 18/6 

Light Medium Heavy 
Steel roof trusses 4 eA RE ear se) BO 30/0 27/6 
Ohimney bars e 3 : a es -. 36/0 34/0 32/0 
Tie rods and ring bolts .. i is i -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Bolte and nuts % zs es a -- 45/0 40/0 36/0 
Handrail and balustere .. : e AA -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Steel reinforcing bars bent and éxed be 22/0 21/6 21/6 


-—Per Foot Run—, 


Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
Pipes fixed with pipe nails s ps be Soealte: 1/1 1/6 
Bends or shoes, each # os a. 4/6 2/0 2/9 
unctions, each .. Ss a. os = Per Pk 3/0 4/@ 
4in. bin. 6in. 
Gutters fixed with brackets  .. es ss -- 1/23 1/6 ilo 
Outlets and angles cs 2a ee 2 paps Wye") 2/6 s/f 
Stop ends .. ne Se My Rs a = 1/0 1/1 


10d. 


British-made 


JOINER 


at the 
lowest prices 


First-class Joinery prepared 
from carefully selected timber 
seasoned in our own drying 


sheds. 


Doors and Window Frame, 
can be delivered immediately 
from stock. 


Good organisation and ex- 
tensive workshops enable us 
to produce sound goods in 
large quantities. Orders to 
Architects’ specifications de- 
livered at short notice. 


aeeeee ROPE eee eee en ee ee ee eee eeeeeseeeeereeeeseesene 


Illustration shows Model 
No. B. 601. : 


Write for a copy of our 
Booklet No. A 26 ; 
“POIGN ERY : 


THE OOO OOO Neen e ee eee en reson ees eneereeeeesssseeeeeeeeess 


Peaie, ¢Prul L's 


Lf 
Bie TKomwed NORWICH sonwiiisSiins 


> 
: 


BOULTON NORWICH 


LONDON OFFICE :135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
lelegrams Boutique Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


 BITUMASTIC ” 


The World’ s Record 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Dampness is one of the worst 
enemies of the Architect. To any 
exposed iron, steel, or woodwork, dampness 
means destruction, and even lead and concrete 
roofing succumbs to the persistent attack of wet 
conditions. As a reply to your enemy dampness, 


“BITUMAS 1 


Solutions offer the surest and most 
lasting protection. Coat your fall 
pipes, gutters, gates, lead pe and 
even the whole of an exposed gable 
end, with ‘‘ Bitumastic’’ and you ‘need 
have no fear of damp spoiling your 
work. ‘‘Bitumastic” is the result of 
over seventy years’ study of the corro- 
sion and damp problems, and is used 
on all large contracts.' ‘‘ Bitumastic”’ 
is good for inside walls too—its colours 
and bright enamel finish make it ideal 
for lining kitchens, bath rooms, etc. 


Prices, covering capacities, and shades stocked, on application. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC, LTD. (Dept. C) 


5 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3 
And at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, 


etc. 
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Wallis's have been commissioned by 
many leading architects to_ execute 
contracts for Duroparc Flooring. 


Specify 


WALLISS 


DUROPARC 
FLOORING 


For beauty, utility and economy Wallis’s 


Duroparc Flooring is unrivalled. It is 
made from specially selected high grade 
seasoned Oak blocks +4-in. in thickness, 
which enables it to be laid quickly and 
inexpensively. In addition, Wallis’s 
Duroparc Flooring makes an excellent 
dancing surface, adds distinction to 
any room, and permanently raises the 
marketable value of the House. 


Supplied ready for laying 


Per 
Sq. Yd. 


from 


“ Duroparc”’ Flooring is Hygienic, 
Durable, Artistic, Labour Saving, 
Inexpensive and Everlasting. 
Samples, further particulars and 
estimates for Wallis’s Duroparc 
Flooring will be sent post free 
upon request. Architects’ Specifi- 
cations carefully carried out. 


THOMAS WALLIS & CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.1 


ad 
cll 


Il Or O= 
<= 


A Remarkable Test 


There have been hundreds of attempts 
made to penetrate John Tann’s Safes 
and Strong Rooms——both by burglars 
and by Engineering Experts equipped 
with cutting tools far exceeding in power 
anything likely to be at the disposal of 
burglars. 


One of the most remarkable tests of 
recent times was that made by Messrs. 
David Kirkaldy, the eminent testing 
Engineers, on John Tann’s Grade 2 Safe 
and Strong Room Door Construction. 


The test occupied three days, during 
which 33 drills were spoilt, and 300 
cubic feet of oxygen and 200 cubic feet 
of acetylene were used. 


E On O-" O27 0 Or 0 OT OC 


A detailed certificate issued by Messrs. 
Kirkaldy, after the test, summarised the 
result as follows :— 


CONCLUSION 


‘* These tests have demonstrated that a slab 
of this form of construction is :— 


a 


Proof against mechanical tools and 
appliances. 


Proof against the oxy-acetylene blowpipe. 


Proof against a combination of tke oxy- 
acetylene blowpipe and _ other 
methods of penetration, with the 
gas and apparatus available to a 
burglar under practical conditions. 


rua Sor Ct Oar O- » Oar ©: 


a A ET EE 


(Signed) Davin KirKaLpy & Son.”’ 


El Oe OF Or O! On Ot Orr OF Orr 8 Oar OF Oar OF Orr 
Sire 


tO Orr O“ O77 


ey 


Safes s Strong Rooms 


JOHN TANN, LTD., have been Safe and 
Strong Room Engineers for over a century 
and a quarter (40 years longer than any 
other firm in existence) and during that 
time no JOHN TANN Fire and Burglar- 
resisting Safe or Strong Room has ever 
had its contents destroyed or stolen. 


5267 OF 


® 
4t 


Estimates and Expert Advice gratis. 
JOHN TANN, LTD.,117 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 


Telephone: Central 4159. Telegrams: “Safejotan, London.” 


“Sa 


Merritt Service. 


OF Orr O8 Orr OF Orr OF Or 0 


_o 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Per Foot Run . ——————Per Yard pho ton FF 
-—Gas— (re Steam Tubing—-—§, Washable Washand Once 
Wate Ou einai teers tin. jin. din. Hn. lin. fin. jin. in. Distemper Stop Distemper Diseano Stipple 
alah igs! oorapiees 10d. 10¢d. 1/. 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 Fh comes Come wi Ce ae is dis oe 
pa P ‘ie M y ! / / ! In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/34 0/54 0.10 0/2 
a a In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/34 0/7 1/1 6/2 
-—————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ——__—., 
lf on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~\ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run——\ Work Work Pauels Panels Panels Widtha 
On Walls and Ceilings Per Widths Fluch 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead —————— 


Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 


Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/5 0/2 0/8 O/1k 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland -- 3/7 0/7 0/24 0/8 0/2 0/9 
> Knot, Stop Paint Ooate—. 

cS Be oe i Ie ies OSes ye andPrime { 2 $8 4 Stain Sixe Varnish Ename} 
Sawn lathing -. se = - 1/5 0/8 — = | = Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing as = os -- 1/10 0/3} — _ —_ _— a in common 
Soreeding in Portland .. ee OE aan ie a = Pad Sa colours, per yard 

” ! iM super ss. =e. O0/8sOO/8$ 1/5 2/1 2/.. 0/6 O/2 Of 1 


—_—- — Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 0/10 in 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 3/2 0/10 O/4 I/1 1/6 


ie prea BSN chee a eth ptep Bucs Do.,on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 0/4 1/8 1/8 
oui ing DDI ieo! = eat ha ae Hqualto Value Equaltoardof = 6. onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do, Portland os 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. ra 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, aoe foot 
run .. 0/0 0/0 O/1 0/14 0/18 0/098 0/0$ 0/08 0/08 
Partitions Cure Laie adr Ie Onlarge pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/3¢ 0/08 0/0 0/1 o/mg 
Conorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work: In Party Golenes: Stippled. 
CF LR es Eee 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 
GLAZING. Sexi Foot Super — 
-—Per Foot Super.—~ Wax one 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing - - - -- -- - - 6d. 1/@ 


10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. 
as ree A 4/11 5/3 


Ordinary plate glass glazed i ee 


~ PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. ahehd: 
’ Lint Pattern 
Sheet Glass Figured jin. —Cast (Hass Hin. Wired Metal bar On ee 2/2 
Mloz. 150z. Rolled Rolled in. tin. Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs es <i we & i ae oe 1/10 2/0 
0/8t 0/6 O/11 0/9 0/10 0/104 1/13 2/2 Onceilings .. Ss as S ss oe 1/7 2/6 


EASTWoODs “SIKA” 
A LIQUID WATERPROOFER 


for every description of Concrete Work. 
MAKES CEMENT SET IN 


LESS THAN 60 SECONDS. 
The setting time can be regulated. 
STOPS LEAKAGE WITHOUT 
REMOVING PRESSURE. 


Practical demonstrations given at any time at 


EASTWOODS LTD., 
47 Belvedere Road, . 
Phone: HOP 3448 Au Lambeth, S.E.1 
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BRONZE WORK 


poesoeve” ECAR MD IO PAO) ORs 


EEE. MORRIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


mVEO WR io HOUSES ROCEE SEEK: 
Ra@ewe 201) © Ne De@OrN tage Weal 


Telephone ~ - - - - - - VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


The Leading Architects will be at 
The B.A.T.E. 


In September next there opens an Exhibition that will prove of intense interest to all 
concerned with building—an exhibition that will attract every grade, the Architect, 
the Contractor, the Municipal Engineer, and hosts of other interesting people, and it 
concerns you. 


2 ty THE BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND 
BUILDERS fa & Allied Trades Exhibition 
me EXHIBITION September 7th to 19th, 1925 


a Bingley HALL BIRMINGHAM SEPT. 7°"-19'"1925. is an unique opportunity for you to tell this great industry what you are doing to help 

Fs Bassin ae building—for you to show what you can do. The Exhibition will be held at Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham—in the very centre of the Midlands where the dema-d for building 
is greatest—and visitors will converge upon the city from every part of the country. 
- If you have a service or a commodity that is associated with building, you can sell 
z ‘t at the Building and Allied Exhibition. Your ‘ market” will be brought to your 
stand, and every visitor will be a live prospect—already interested. You must be at 
this Exhibition—the first of its kind to be held in the Midlands. Write for rates and 


space available and make your reservations early to ensure a good position. 


5 SCHEDULE INCLUDES 
a Building Materials, Builders’ Ironmongery and Hardware, Architectural and 
8 Ornamental Work, Constructional Steelwork, Ferro-Concrete, Sanitary Apparatus, 
a Appliances and Fittings, Contractors’ Plant, Shop, Bar and Restaurant Fittings ; 
Municipal Engineering and Equipment ; Paints, Varnishes, Colours, Enamels, Stains, 
= Polishes, Lacquers, Metal Powders, Wood Preservatives, Glues and Adhesives ; 
Mechanical and Hand Painting and Spraying Apparatus, Decorating Materials, 
= Wallpapers and Coverings ; Electrical, Gas, Oil and other Illuminating and Heating 
a Plant and Fittings, Road Making Plant and Materials. 
gE 
a 


Fall information from : i 2 
The General Manager, The Birmingham and Midland Building and Allied 


Trades Exhibition, Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


May 29, 1925 


Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLABs. Cost. Unt. 
CLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hove. 
~Daruor | Norms A8 To RAT PALL H_ Hire -- -. Horse, cartand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
VagiaTIon | Muowanio | Painter | LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN Ditto -. -: pony mee driver .._ 60/0 Ditto 
—_———__ ———— — — Ditto .. ey amroller .. - \ 100 /o Ditto 
1914-Aug. 11}d. od. 8d. Water cart and men.. 
a er age Ditto .. es, packs i. sie ns 3d. Each 
1916-. 1 10d. ' | ng Mason, 6 Hot water -- Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
lok Raa i ca e ia Spindle Machin’t| to tto ..  .. Fittings, ditto Ls — 424% "Ditto 
‘1017-Apl. 2 in 11d. 10d. Four Cutter, | Mechanic’s Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
1917—Oct. 24 1/8 1/08 1184. ditto Rate | _ 
; : oi : | Plumber Add }d. ye bo oes pa ae lS Seibel 260 hi Per ton delivered 
918—Jan.11|1 /84+12$%/1 /0+124%| 118+124% previous to to ee , soft, 9° x3" .. 3 Per. foot! aaa 
1918—July27\1 /5 +1249/11 /244+124%11 1441237, , Ditto .. -. Ditto, ditto, 7” x 2 2/10 

y /& +12$%|1 /2h+12$%|1 /1$+124%) 26 May 1923 Fe re 8 Ditto *! Ditto, ditto, 6”x2'.. 2/8 delivered 
isipoMay i i i. : ic Scaffolders, Add K Knotting.. 19/0 Per gallon 
1919 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/104 1/8 Timberman, 1d. — 

Se ened iatte L Lathing Metal 1/0 Per yard 
1980-May 1) 2/04 1/11} 19 8 } aarti A Nanas Ditto .. .. Wood,sawn .. .. 2/9 Per bundle 
‘1980-May20| 2/4 2/8 2j1 |) ° inforcement ae Lead =. Sheet’... 52 ad/o Per cwt. 

—- aa te... sac Pipe as = 44/6 Ditto 
1981-Mayl6) 2/2 2/1 1/11 Ditto... 1) Sel). 2 eee Ditto 
19%1-Jaly 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 Ditto .. .. White .. 4: 3 55/3 Ditto 
1¢81-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/® | Lime 3... .. Greystone .. ES 51/3 Per ton 
1921—Sept. 1 2/0 1/11¢ 1/1 Ditto .. -- Blue lias ve ue 58 /6 Ditto 
a res For working Adadid, | ———— oe —_-—_—— 
1922-Feb. 1 2/0 1/11 ie) hee 
198%-April1| 1/10 1/9 1/5 sangeet as M Mahogany © .. Honduras .. .. 19/0 Ft. cube 
1989-June1/ 1/8 | 1/7 1/8 hn ; Ditto .. oie OWE se ne = eee Ditto 

or artificial workman’s «ge ° 
1988-May26| 1/7h | ‘1/64 1/24 atmosphere class ineme eS 
1988-May26 or from boats | rate Matching... .. Deal, T.G.& B. —..16/6 20/0 25104 "$5 4@0ua 
1924={Feb. 1) 183 tes ist — ae 
1924-Aug.25 / 3 
oes iat int | ‘0 cee 2 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour, Ditto: 5.) lath; So delivered 
pas SS Ditto Wire,oval .. Se 26 /0 
Prices of Building Material in London. Perio ee ag = 
irmM. CLASS. Cost Unit. . cae ser Ca ne - 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” ce 3/1 Per yard ae . fo - - 13/0 ae foot cube 
Asbeatos .. .. Sheeting me os 1/8 Ditto ce tite -- European... +- 21/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto oll - - Lomein af . iy 3 Pet gall 
eee a eee ns Loe oe Pe + hin ieoratcntge Ua Ditto Ditto, raw... 4/7 ditto 
ae A ise 
'B Ballast .. -- Thames oe -- 10/0 12/9) Per yard cube = 
Ditto. 1. Pit =. 1. 1110/0 12/9 f delivered Po Paint st Mined 
t 1 - Per yard 
Ball valves -- Brase .. a 5/6 7/9 13/4 each Partitions -. Breeze -- -- 2/0 2/10 sup. d/d 
p. 
Brick = -. -- Broken -- -- 11/6 Per yard Plaster .. .. Paris, coarse 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore -- - 5/0 cube d/d Ditto .. .. Sirapite - ve 70/0 delivered 
Bricks ..  .. Blue, wirecuts -- 145 /0 Ditto .. Slabs, ceiling .. 2/8 Per yard 

Ditto . os Ditto, pressed o- 185 /0 4 Putty zs Glazing eS 16/0 Per cwt 

Ditto . .. Firebricks ; 208 /0 Per 1,000 ah ae oo oe aa 

Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze “ 80/0 F.O.R. nna rare 

Ditto .. .- FPiettons as ; 53/38 London 5” 6” 

Ditto -.. -. Reds .. “a a 110/0 R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. Bey arene 41) ) Pp d 

Ditto .. .. Rubbers oA 3 244 /0 3" 4° bee ia 

Ditto .. .. Stocks.. ae — 93/6 Delivered Ditto -. Pipes, round .. -- 2'44 3/3 | 

Ditto .. -. White .. ae 100 /0 F.O.R. London Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. ~. 21/0 Per cwt. 

a hi MA a gel 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. | —— Se eee aaa 

Ditto .. .. Ditto, headers 450/0 London Sand .. .. Ordinary, | 2 se Per yard 

Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. ine 20 /0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. -- Washed me i 14/0 cube d/d 

Breese .. -. Ooke .. ee es 10/6 Per yard No. 8 No. 10 
Ditto .. way Pan ss uy 5/6 cube d/d fash ae cays uines; flaxcoo: -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
SS a ee ee ee SSeS es Ditto .. -. Weights, iron me 12/0 Per cwt. 
C Oartage .. -- Of Bricks, blue LS 12/6 Per 1,000 Ditto. —. a Ditto, lead .. a 40/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, Flettons -. 9/0 from rail Size Pa vs Besta. es & 5 /6 Per fkn. 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, glazed Ate 15/0 to job. Slates a -- 20710", Welsh ae 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Oement .. -. Keenes.. eS; -- 1035/0 Pidion Ditto .. -. 14” x<97,;-ditto... - 6TIO. Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Portland as ee 58 /0 deliversd Soil pipea -- L.C.C., iron, 4” ay 5/24 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- White, ditto .. Ry 812 '0 Solder .. -- Plumbers’ at es 1/0 Per lb. 
C er .. sau Nailee ae re 1/9 Per lb Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard Ifst.-. —40% Delivered 
tto .. -- Sheeting ie se 1/6 Ditto Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto AS —374% Ditto 
zs Ee TS Ditto .. -. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditto 
Cocks es .- Bib,brags,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel pes -. Angles ae a 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. .. Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto Ditto .. .« Bolts. ea a 36/0 Ditto 
2 Rink oh ae? ———— Ditto .. -- Joist et 2 3 /0 soe 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings ai Zs Ditto .. .. Stanchions .. Be 17/6 
Siendardilat ef ee fe ee Stone :. 1. Bath DIL: aie en 
Ditto .. $s Ditto a pe +10% Delivered Ditto .. -- Portiand ae CN 5/8 cube d/é 
4” 6" Ditto .. .. York os oa 6/3 
Drains, iron pete) A) ih) eee sa = 56/0) 9/3 Eicaad ar 
Driers .. .- For paint 53 ie 36/0 rer swt. 9 EY Aes .. Stockholm .. ee 1/0 Per galion 
_ >_—— Teak 3H we) HENGE as es 10/0 Per foot 
E Enamel .. . White, best .. as 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon Ditto .. .- Moulmein Fos Aa 14/0 cube d/d 
«aw oe SSS Fa SE Se ee ee ee eee Terebine .. Re ae val “a 9/0 Per gallon 
Delivered, per 2”, 4” 
F Felt - -- Roofing + - 9/10 square Thimbles.. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Fireolay .. -- Stourbridge .. oe 2/3 Ditto, per cwt. Tiles Sts .. Plain, roofing a2 A 20;/6 Per 1,000 
ae) Be Ditto .. .. 6x6”, white giazed.. 12/6 Per yard 
Wlooring .. sax Deal, P.E. = -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square Timber .. -- Deal, joinery .. cs 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. Ae Ditto, G. & T. -- 27/0 $4/0 delivered Ditto .. ibs Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d /d 
Sa —— Ditto .. Slating battens is 2/6 Per 100 feet 
‘G Gas a -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 14” 2” 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto --  —473% Ditto Traps... Cast, lead, S. .. =. 3/0 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. .. Tubes,galvanised .. —35% Ditto Ditto .. is Ditto; P29 te SON: 3/5 Ditto 
Ghass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding Turpentine é 7/3 Per gallon 
1 foot sup. 1/7 ete a 

Ditto .. = Ditto 8ditto 2/7 ss i Ee 

Ditto .. aes Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 + 

Ditto .. ms Ditto 7 ditto .. 3/6 U Unions .. -. Plumbers’ ne .. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 

Ditto .. <s Ditto 10ditto .. Bi 

Ditto .. = Ditto 10 AL 4 t 5 

Disags. A ietanee GaboEne te ‘St Merchant's | V Valves .. ... Ball .. .. —.. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 

; i a x. Varnish .. -. Hard,oak .. oe 15/0 Per gallom 

Ditto SS Ditto 21 oz. P 6d. depot 7 Ditto 

Ditto .. .. Ditto 2602. hd. Ditto... .. Copal...  -. = -. = 17/0 shee 

Ditto .. .. Rough cast }” ut a. Ditto .. ary, 2 oh oF AE 16/0 Di 

Ditto .. es Wired, cert a Ss 93d. = 

aero t An -ants eo uteay Foue - ie W Whiti GAlders’ 3/0 Per cwt 

Ditto .. .. Flemishor Arctic .. 73 ra Mie Poa ae 3 ‘ 

Dios ©) Lead lights tn plain } ‘ ia Wire Ss -- Guards, galvd. gs 2/6 He Per foot super. 

sheccaqusres Ditto Balloon, ditto, ditto... 5d. 6d. Each 
Gold leaf .. -. English aks es 2/9 Per book ie << y 2 og . 
Gold size item eer = i 12/6 Per gallon Ditto .. = Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
ver: pees So eee 
Grenite .. e Ohippings = ~ 32/6 yard 5 Z Zine, V.M. .. Sheeting ie i 40/0 Per ewt. 
Ditto .. - Ditto ° ~ 26/0 Per ton Ditto .. ie Ditto, perfore' 44, Per feot super, 


>. 
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BEAUTY with DURABILITY 


Quarries worked 
for 370 years 


ANY things have beauty but lack durability. 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ’’—and 


will be a fuller joy if that thing of beauty is also 
durable. 


PERHAPS it seems strange to think of a roof 
as being a joy for ever, yet we venture to say 
it can be. 


slic main characteristic of a roofing material 
should be durability, and, if having that sterling 
quality it also be beautiful, then there is some- 
thing worth having. 


WE pride ourselves on the fact that OLD 
DELABOLE SLATES are both durable 
and beautiful—this is the secret of the continued 
success of these famous slates. 


AS to their durability — roofs can be seen 
to-day covered with OLD DELABOLE 
SLATES which were laid 200 years ago, and 
to-day are still in splendid condition—this in a 
climate like ours is a striking testimony. 


S to their beauty—Nature has provided us 

with slates of fascinating and charming 
colours. GREENS in varied shades. GREYS 
and RUSTIC REDS. Words do not adequately 
describe the wonderful colourings in which they 
are obtained. 


LD DELABOLE SLATES will make 
beautiful roofs which will endure, and main- 
tain their beauty—but they must be OLD 


DELABOLE. 


SPECIFY THEM BY NAME 


Colour photographs, prices and particulars from 
Sole ‘Distributors 


SETCHELL “© SONS, Ltd. 


Awarded Gold 2Cedal Imperial International Exhibition, 1909 


26/27 Finsbury Court, E.C.2 
134 Deansgate, Manchester 


The title of the leaflet reproduced is significant, 
for it indicates that little extra attention to 
detail which is the predominating feature of 
a discriminating taste. 


ew Goor VASTE prepOMIN ATE? 
> 3 It is the mere fact of such attention to detail 
that makes the use of Switch Piates, harmonis- 
ing with the general decorative scheme, a 
sheer necessity for flush work, and the leaflet 
here reproduced gives in colour illustrations 
some indication of the wide range of “Crabtree” 
Switch Plates available for the Architect. 


Any Architect not receiving this and other 
literature monthly is invited to apply to us. 


“Craftsmen in Switches.’ 


Sly 
{y 


jp 
MMe hyp 
PMO wwii a ville Wy 
agit Uf dwn, 


JACRABTREE SCL? 


LINCOLN WORKS SSSI 
L Telegs roms, N 
. \ 


\\ 


Panes 


Telephone 
602 — 803 
S WALSALL \ 
\ LONDON OFFICE & STORES +6, Charing Cross Road. N 
.S Phone - 7424, Gerrard: “Grams?—Kwickmake-Phone London. & 


ae Y/pg 
LEE aa 


“CRABTREE” Registered Trade Mark. 


WALSALL 
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FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘The Contract Reporter,” 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 
ee ee 
FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following netice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Impertal Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDEEN.—June 11.—For executing the excavator, 
mason, brick and drainage’ works, etc., of two hostels and 
subsidiary buildings proposed to be erected at Hilton, Kitty- 
brewster, Aberdeen, for the National Committee for the Training 
of Teachers—Aberdeen Provincial Committee. Mr. J. A. O. 
Allan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 25 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

-ABERYSTWYTH.—June 12.—For additional laboratories 
at the Agricultural Buildings, U.C.W., Aberystwyth, for the 
Welsh Plant Breeding station. Mr. G. T. Bassett, A.R I.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, Aberystwyth. 

ACTON.—June 22.—For erection of new cloakrooms and 
assembly room to the public baths, for the Corporation. The 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Municipal Offices, Acton, W.3.— 
June 25.—For erection of an elementary school for 200 boys 
and girls at East Acton, W.3, for the Education Committee. 
The Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, “Acton, W.3. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—June 15.—For erection of the 
proposed Risedale Council School. The Borough Engineer’s 
Office, Town Hall. 

BASINGSTOKE.—June 17.—For bridging of four fords— 
Mortimer, West End, Pamber and Silchester—for the Basing- 
stoke Rural District Council. Mr. H. W. Chandler, clerk, 
Wote Street, Basingstoke. Deposit £2 2s. 

CAMBRIDGE.—June 10-29.—For the erection of a new 
Female Ward and Nursery, etc., at their Institute, 814 Mill 
Road, Cambridge. Mr. Sidney French, architect, Regent 
Street, Cambridge. Deposit £2 Qs. 

DERBY.—For erection of new Wesleyan Chapel and School 
at Ambergate, Derby.. Messrs. Lambert and Trotter, architects, 
28 Park Row, Nottingham. 

DONCASTER.—June 11.—For erection of 45 loose boxes in 
the Glasgow Paddocks, Doncaster, for the Corporation. Mr. 
R. E. Ford, A.M.I.C.E., 3 Priory Place, Doncaster. Deposit 
£1 Is. 

EAST HAM.—June 18.—For the erection of 30 double tene- 
ment houses (Scheme No. 6a), 30 double tenement houses 
(Scheme No. 7a), and 10 single tenement houses (scheme No. 15), 
on the central site, High Street North, East Ham.” Borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Fast Ham. Deposit £2. 

ENFIELD.—June 22.—For erection of 322 houses upon three 
sites as follows, for the Enfield Urban District Council, viz., 
Ponders End, 164 ; Bush Hill Park (Eastern), 78 ; ditto (Western), 
80. Surveyor, Public Offices, Enfield. Deposit £2 2s. 

ERITH.—June 8.—For building extension at the Electricity 
Works, Walnut Tree Road, Erith, and also for certain other 
contingent works. Mr. Harold Hind, engineer and surveyor, 
Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £1. 

GLOUCESTER.—June 17.—For erection of 51 houses in 
blocks of four, three and two upon land at Tredworth, adjoining 
roads already made, for the Corporation. The land will be 
divided into five separate sites, and a separate tender must be 
filled up for the houses to be erected on each site, but any 
contractor may tender for only one or for any number of the 
sites. City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. Deposit £3 3s. 

GUISELEY,—June 20.—The Guiseley Urban District Council 
invites plans, detailed specifications and tenders for the erection 
of 18 houses on the Kelcliffe Lane site (qualifying for Government 
subsidy). Mr. J. Battye, surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, 
Guiseley. . 

HARPUR HILL, Nr. BUXTON.—June 20.—For the 
erection of concret> buildings, comprising works and offices, 
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and including a drainage system, for an experimental station 
at Harpur Hill, Nr. Buxton, Derbyshire. ‘The Establishment 
Branch, Mines Department, Dean Stanley Street, London, 
S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

HASTINGS.—June 23.—For the complete erection of seven 
blocks of flats and incidental works on the Halton housing 
estate, Hardwicke Road, Hastings, for the Town Council. The 
scheme is divided into four separate sections, viz., (Section No. 1) 
Blocks Al, A2 and B and incidental works, (2) blocks Cl and 
C2 and incidental works, (3) block D and incidental works, and 
(4) block A3 and incidental works. Mr. G. H. Whitaker, 
A.M.I.C.E., borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. Deposit. 
£1 Is. 

HENDON.—July 13.—For erection of garages, workshops, 
messroom, etc., together with the construction of a roadway 
and other incidental works in connection with a refuse disposal 
works at Warner Road, Hendon, N.W.4, for the Hendon Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. O. Knight, engineer and surveyor, 
Town Hall, Hendon, N.W.4. Deposit £3 3s. 

HERNE BAY.—June 24.—For erection of eight semi- 
detached houses of the same design and one block of five houses 


Weipa 


of a different design in Dering Road, for the Herne Bay Urban — 


District Council. Mr. B. J. Wormleighton, F.S.I., engineer and 
surveyor, Town Hall, Herne Bay. Deposit £3 3s. 
LEVENSHULME.—June 11.—The Commissioners of Hig 
Majesty’s Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of an employ- 
ment exchange (hutting scheme) at Levenshulme, Manchester. 
The Employment Exchange, 245 Stockport Road, Levenshulme; 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. : 
LLANELLY.—June 13.—For erection of permanent buildings 


for the Gwendraeth Valley Secondary School, Drefach, Llanelly, — 


including laboratories, dining-room, kitchen, gymnasium and 
head master’s house, for the Carmarthenshire Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, A.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
County Offices, Carmarthen. : ; 

LONDON (PADDINGTON).—June 18.—For alterations in 
the goods station at Paddington, for the Great Western Railway 
Co. The Engineer at Paddington Station, London. 

MANTON.—June 11.—For erection of 94 houses and the 
provision of the necessary sewers at Manton, for the Wigan 
Coal and Iron Co. Mr. J. Haslam, architect and surveyor, 
Ryton Chambers, Bridge Place, Worksop. 

MILNROW.—June 16.—For erection of 52 houses (all non- 
parlour type) on the Holt estate, Milnrow, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. Travis, Union Bank Chambers, Rochdale. 

MOLD.—June 16.—For erection of 26 houses at Mold, in 
blocks of six and seven houses. Mr. J. G, Hughes, Earl Chambers, 
Mold. Deposit £1 1s. 

NEWBRIDGE, MON.—For erection of 150 parlour-type 


houses, the first section of their housing scheme, at the Treowen 


site, Newbridge, Mon., for the Llanover Trustees. Deposit 
£5 5s. Mr. G. H. Davies, L.R.I.B.A., chartered architect, 
Llanover Estate Office, Newport, Mon., or 12 Cross Street, 
Abergavenny, Mon. ee 
NOTTINGHAM.—June 19.—For the erection of 128 houses 
to complete the Highbury Road Housing Estate. Mr. T. 
Wallis Gordon, city engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
Deposit £1. is 
OSSETT, YORKS.—The Education Committee invite the 
names of firms or persons who desire to tender for the following 
trades in connection with the erection of the Gawthorpe New 
Council School, viz., masons and bricklayers, joiners, slating, 
plumbing and glazing, plastering and painting. Deposit £1. 
Mr. E. Lucas, secretary for education, at the Education Depart- 
ment, Town Hall, Ossett. Se 
PARKGATE, YORKS.—For erection of public baths and 
concert hall, for the Rawmarsh Urban District Council and the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee. Mr. J. A. Tonge, L.R.I.B.A,, 
architect, Council Offices, 
£3 355 ; ; 
TENDRING.—June 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the Institution, Tendring, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. F. G. 
Vincent-Brown, architect and surveyor, Dovercourt Bay, - 
TONYSTICK, IRELAND.—June 11.—For erecting a resi- 
dence, etc., for Mr. J. B. Frith, J.P., at Tonystick,’ Enniskillen. 
Mr. W. Brownlee, Courthouse, Enniskillen. ; 


WAKEFIELD.—June 16-23.—For proposed alterations at. 
Hoylandswaine Council School, for the West Riding’ Education 


Committee. Trades: Builder, joiner, plumber, : ‘plasterer, 
painter, and asphalter. ; 
Hall, Wakefield. 
WINDSOR.—June 20.—For erection of 58 houses, either as 
a whole or in blocks of eight; six-and four, non-parlour type, for 
the Town Council. The Borough Surveyor; 16 Alma Road, 


Windsor. 


Parkgate, Yorks., W.R. ~ Deposit 7 


The Education Department, County | 
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Temperamental Valves! 


HEN a valve gives trouble on the line— 
when it cannot be relied upon from day 
to day—when it shows the fickleness 
that makes the mechanic mad—there you have 
the valve temperamental. here never was a 
temperamental Jenkins Valve. Good metal, 
careful manufacture, rigid testing at our own 
works, these are things that make for Jenkins 


reliability and efficiency. Jenkins is the valve of 
character, so much so that its general behaviour 
is vouched for in the shape of a plain guarantee. 
Where there is a flow of steam, air or water, 


f& always put Jenkins in control. It means the 
end of valve troubles. 


72-Page Catalogue FREE. 


JENKINS BROS. LTD. (Dept. 25) 
6 GT. QUEEN ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Fig. 300. Works—Montreal. Canada. 


“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 


S PAVITT 2 dries hard in half an hour, stands heat, 
S) : en So will not tarnish, can be washed. 
ge A: Prices and Colour Card from 


% 
~~ T. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON : W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


WEEE 


yj 


N 
WE 
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MH 


Xu. 
ACANDINAVIAN 


Polished & Fine Axed 


Quarry Owners. 
65 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Firpeclay Works. 

Halifax Yorks. 


WM hdddddddddddéddd 
YN ft 7, 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOBES 


Copyright, L.B.Atkinson’ ‘rice List on Application. 


Exclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Electric, London " Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRiGgHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
-AUlow for General Foreman, according to nature of een From 
for duration ef contract .. os be we Per £5 10s. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. as es 1% 
-Allow for insurance against fire, ditto oe = e. <= t% 
Allow for water, ditto... nt ee Ae Ss = a 1% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Ada for every additional 100 feet in area od = PE 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height a, ee 7/8 


-Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment ey ¢th of the above 


1905—the greater of these alternatives Se fees or £1 1s. 
-Allow for supervision of plastering .. a 7/6 
-Allow for filling in trenches within three feat of a building oe 7/6 
“Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations =e = say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils. ia = a say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. ae from £50 
Per Foot Run 
‘Hoarding complete .. “ a aS es 5/0 
Planked gangway with handra!! complete ae Zs A Le 4/0 
Proper gantry complete 3 ee <5 es 5 40/0 
‘Bleeper roadways a% Ve i ae Py ee x 8/0 


ee RS 


Per Foot Cube 
‘Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. aa Ss + oe 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced 
Insmall Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. ; 6d. 2d. 
-4éd, \f in very small quantities not exceesing 21 {ti 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and ranaes same 
out to carts .. z Nis so ee 1$d. 
4 ad if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
444 for cartage when same costs 4/6 peri} yardload 23d. 24d. 


(lean and tiack old brida 
-Hack off old plaster 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 
o——Per Yard Cube 


Pips ae a 
5 ft. 65ft.tol0ft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
‘Bxeavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. om ae os Fae 9/6 11/0 9d. 
\Planking and strutting .. 4 a A 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ee St LO os ” 
cet ai 1to6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
P and cement and ballast .. 6 os 
‘Conerete in foundations =e es Si 80/0 a0i0 2/6 
4dd if in ground floors .. = ae ee 2/0 2/10 2/6 
_4dd if in beams or lintels a Ss os 3/0 4/0 2/6 


ee a a) Sa a ee ee a ae i 
-—Earthenware—, a _Iron—_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
‘Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per fcot run .. re 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
£ xtra only for bends, each we me 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ay ar 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
‘Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each Se ae Rot rl 5/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
7-——Per Rod Reduced—— -—, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
‘Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar Ss es 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
a », cement mortar . 587/- 766/- 1072/- 
-—Per Foot Super. ee 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement ~ % = 10d. 1/8 
“f-In. asphalte oe a5 ee ae ae Sn 9d. 1/0 
7-—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis Sis e $d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement F & oa ae 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and firme! whiting oe Ab, es 1}d. 
$a SSessssssssssSSSSSSSSSSsese 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and aills of superior bricks _ Per Ft. Bun 
Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. ts = -. td. plus 10% 


Double-tile creasing and cement fillets and pointing te 9-fa. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
————Per Yard Super. —sa 
lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. da 
Cement and sand .. Es a 22810 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. Js ee ABE UP 4/9 5/3 6/4 es 
Asphalte en = <2 SiO Ge _ = = = 
Tarmac as ae we oo —_ — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


~——Per Foot Cube———, 
Templates Thresholds Silks 
York stone and all labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing Z a ee s 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. es = 2 ae 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone ard all labours of usual character .. = 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. =i as aL Ss os fi 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. ote a “ 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. ts os oe 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ae ie wie os 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir feamed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/0 
At per square in. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding =e ee = Ba -. $1/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates se as a es 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid... AS ste Ae 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. éd ‘ oe -- 170 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. Hin. lin. lgin. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. as aS 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. a 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching aa ee Re - . 36/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares bls os opera? Up Ks 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Smail Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 6/0 3/6 3/0 
——1}in.——_, ear 
2 4 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded xs 2). 833d. 4d. 434. 
Add for each side bead butt ee. 4d. 4d. 44d. 6d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three tines as much exclu- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. oe ae 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. Ba ee es ae 55 2/0 


Housing steps to strings,each .. Ae: ee aa Ho s% 94. 


7——Per Foot Cube, 


Very Small Small Large 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. ee 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped  ~— ee ts ads - 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. oe be oe --  240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each Ae =< Bs 1/3 1/6 
3 by 3 3% by 33 4by 4 
Deal newels, per foot run es ss Ex 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ay as AS 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued Bre an ots 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings!1 /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


————Sectional Area———_——_—_——> 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 164m 


Per foot run 
-- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. L1gd 1/1h 


Deal, wrot and fixed as 
Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 23d. 3$d. 5d. 640. Od. 11d. 1/0§ 1/24 
64d. 8d. 10d. 1/0g 1/1e 1/8 


Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed : _—- = 

Fillets, mouldings aad frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of 

CIRCULAB WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-<hird for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord line 
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* When the 
enterprising 
burglar goes 
a-burgling.”’ 


tCones 


hat the burglar 

still exists in 

the highly- 
organised commu- 
nity of to-day is proof enough that he is 
something more than his predecessor who 
required little else than sufficient courage 
to commit a crime. 


In 
S.E. 


The Oxy-Acetylene Blowpipe at work. 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


LONDON, 


When ‘the enterprising burglar goes a- 
burgling” to-day he is often equipped 
with the most up-to-date cutting and 
forcing implements—and a safe or strong 
room thus attacked must possess some- 
thing very much more than an ornate 
and imposing exterior to withstand the 
encounter. 


The First in the Field. 
as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


‘The Silicate Pa 


FIFTY Years’ Experience has stamped 


DURESCO 


CHARLTON, 


Protection against sustained attack by 
modern weapons such as the electric 
drill, high explosives and the deadly 
oxy-acetylene blowpipe is one of the chief 
concerns of the security expert. 


The extent to which John Tann Ltd. 
have succeeded may be judged by the 
fact that although the most scientific safe- 
breaking instruments have teen re- 
peatedly employed in attempts to open 
John Tann’s fire and burglar-resisting 
safes and strong rooms, every onslaught 
has been successfully withstood—without 
a single exception. 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


DURESCO ize PAINT fx 


rmanent 
Pyramids, 


Architects seeking the 
maximum security for 
their Clients’ possessions 


Jenn : APR GC Tepes vrarewnt notes odin’ a 


As pe 
as the 


The Safe and Strong 
Room Engineer is one 
of the defenders of so- 
ciety against lawlessness 
and catastrophe. To 
render this service 
better than ever before 
is an ideal which no 
considerations of com- 
petition or profit should 
be allowed to subordi- 
nate. Such is the be- 
lief and the practical 
ag policy of JohnTann Ltd. 


are invited to consult the 
Technical Dept. of John 
Tann Ltd. on any ques- 
tion relating to Safe or 
Strong Room installation 


Write for Catalogue & Estimates to 


JOHN TANN LTD. 
1 17NewgateSt.London,E.C. | 
Telephone Central 4159 


Telegrams, “‘ Safejotan, London’ 


Merritt Scrvice 
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“CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continuec 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded ——Per Square—— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. ep with two composition nails : 
Bead Nose! Girth Plugging to each slate “ii aa ne es --  80/0--  —- 72/0— 
———— Fer Foot Run—__—__,, Add for every }in. additional la 2/8 3/7 
Labour only to 2 23 Ty Disies - -- es oo 
= y x eK $4. 1d. $4. 24. Add for copper nails .. ae sie = 35 = 218 . $/4 
Lab 
Barrel Flush Sash eS hiccks oe Fue. LES Grip Spri ng Best selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap withcopper nails 182/¢ 
Bolts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails < ee 41/0 
nage 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0. “a0 1/0 "= 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washerts 1 de 60/0 
is Nie Le Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in AgtE fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails Ss as Si 70/0 
PLUMBER. Adda for vertical work a us = te fs 2/¢@ 
FORO WGN Add for circular on face in elevation” BN ae ee ie rae 25% 
acabien Flate ae ene , Add for circular on plan, according to radius 40% 
Milled lead and levying .. = re 56/0 63/0 66/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according % fe 669% 
(= —Per Foot Run———_, ——————— Each ‘& Per Foot Run 
Neleg Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings— Eaves ae Be xe ata Equal 1 foot super. 
oad Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dota Edges and abutwioate ak i AG .. Equal } foot super. 
PERV 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 Hidge tiling -.:.. YY ie ee 2/0 
——————_Per Foot Run a roe 
ai din. Hin. lin. l}in. 1fin. 2in. 84in. 4in Fixing soakers 7d. per dozen 
Lead service... s<i 1/8 “52/8 2 SOG BIS AO. pb iD. aa — 
ee waste = eo L/lg 1/7 2/0. 2/4-- 2/84 3/6 — _— 
dsoil .. as enn re ee TENG PRAT RS os ar Tas Ve BY SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
a ae a EEE Eee Per Cwt.—_—— 
= Fath ——_-——_—_——_———- Up to Above 
Egg Joints Bs - 2/3 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor let Floor 
Branch joints - -- 2/6 2/9 8/0 8/3 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled stec! joists oe sr a ra = 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints a = i oe SOL 678/00 a aS Oompound girders & Ss ae ae: oe 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. = sp OG seal 0) 1/84) 1/0" O10.) 216. wee ee Stanchions Pa ua ie - “ie te 21/6 28/6 
Bends... x eS ee ne ae, at ae YT Oast-iron columns = ~ #3 eg = 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends ae a — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 — 
3 e ath Light Medium Heavy 
cae bei - cate! a me Pe AO Tk ae a6 210s 88 Steel roof trusses = és s -. 82/6 30/0 27/6 
Breslin, Oe 2 AB 8 BIT BL. outmney bars). Fe 
: pete ofits eae! Seo ao. eine. Bee Lele eee) eS Tie rods and ring bolts .. .. .. «2 «. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
hones eats oo Uy es Sa sas SR O/UO 1S 18 2a) 2614 Boltaand nuts 6. 0°... ke | te te RD OO 
meee rel a iad Ta Jee eee ee 1h ee eal ts Ren Tee Handrail and balusters .. wok eg O5/GU ROO mame 
a - .- - 7/0 9/6 13/6 _ — = = a Steel reinforcing bars bent and ‘axed we ae, -. 22/0 21/6 21/6 
Op cocks os =219 0/9) 12/8. 17/8 =80/0-.44/0-- 100/05 — OEE Eee 
Ball cocks A -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 80/0 42/0 92/6 _ — 7——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons... eh aes x te ind od ES 1/3 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 
pS eee ee : Pipes fixed with pipe nails ah aS pe pe a th WA 1/6 
Per Foot Run, Hends or shoes,each .. a ae os - 1/6 2/0 2/9 
avon (1,0.0.) pipes’ "5.059: 4.2% So eee ee SE 4in. Junctions, eagh wc. «0 ne) a 3/0 4je 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. Gin. 
caulked joints .. x % e a aa 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets .. aS. os oo) L/2k te EHS ile 
Extra for bends ao res <s bse -- each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles =e AA = oe pe i") 2/6 $/fl 
Mxtra for junctions .. oe ae o -- each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. a es a 35 - og: 1/0 pup 


IBIRIUCIES 


WIRE CUT FACING ENGINEERING PAVING PRESSED 
IN ENGLISH SIZE 


WE HAVE UPWARDS OF 10,000,000 BRICKS READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


: OUR PRICES ARE REASONABLE AND WE 
CAN GUARANTEE DELIVERY & QUALITY 
QUOTATIONS FREE ALONGSIDE OR ON SITE 


ARTHUR LANGHAM & SONS Ltd. 


HOLBORN VIADUCT HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.1 


Telephone: CITY 3810 (Two Lines) 


Telegrams: ‘‘INVENTIPAT, CENT, LONDON” 
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Telegrams: “‘Armetequip, Westcent, London”’ 


PAPE 


KW \’[Ld[I1 ] kk] k ]K]],YQqQqQ,CAAI iii}. 


Is makin 1g friends 
everywhere! 


Pook ViOoutmOcdtehetOGed oample and 


Ree ET 


STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 


To! L.C.C. Specification— self-coiling or geared 


STEEL DOORS 


Hollow construction or plate 


STEEL STANDARD SHELVING 
STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING 
OFFICE & WORKS EQUIPMENT 


CLOTHING LOCKERS 


STEEL LAVATORY PARTITIONING 
STORAGE BINS, ETC. 


Finished in special elastic stoved enamels—lasting & durable 


ART METAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


186/8 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[CoOPYRIGHT.] 


GAS AND STEAM PIPES. 


——————_——Per Foot Kun 
————Steam Tubi 


PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 


Per Yard OR cee 


Gas Be eee Washable Wash and Onee 
mane: ee te jin. fin. jin. fin” lin. lin. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Btop  Distétaiper Dutonmuee Stipple 
with otips saptiee : 10d. 10}d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/5 3/2 Sh hase pep gs a ne aes ip ve of 
ce 5 : In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/5} 0/10 0/2 
nih In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/33 0/7 1/1 0/2 
————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following os 
If on Tf on e-—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow -——Per Foot Run— Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ueilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead — 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/5 0/2 0,8 O/1¢ 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland -- 3/7 0,7 0/2 0/84 0/2 0/9 
a Se: ¢ Recess oe AIO a 0/8 ee Sieber 184 Ole Ore ete (2 8h Sten aes ae 
Sawn lathing ee = BS Stony aa 25 0/3 _— _ _ _ Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing =a te A - 1/10 0/33 — _ _ _ face in common 
Screeding in Portland .. s, - 2/1 #04 — — — = colours, per yard 
super as -- 0/8 O/8% 1/5 2/1 2/o, 0/6 O/2 Of 12 
—_- — Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/10 if 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Rup Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. as 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to jrd of Do., on large do da 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland = 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous.. Be 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
re 3 run .. re -- 0/0$ 0/0$ 0/1 O/1g O/1% 0/0§ 0/0% 0/08 Of8 
Partitions err! sated tr On large pipesordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8} 0/020/0% O/1%  o/i4 
Gomorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work: In Party Seleare: Stippled. 
SS = eee 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 
J 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super — 
-—Per Foot Super.—— Wax French 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing == = “ es ere a, 4 6d. 10 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft 
Ordinary plate glass glazed sy. os Be «ee, 4/4 4/11 5/3 Fa NSE. 
— = PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. —— Per ern 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. 7-Cast Giass— jin. Wired Metal bar On ‘sient Sone — en = 2/2 
Milos. 50x, Rolled Rolled yin jin Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs *: a BS oe . 1/10 29 
0/8} 0/6} 0/11} 0/9} 0/10 0/10} 1/14 2/2 On ceilings Se ae S — = . V7 2/% 
Telephone: Telegrams : 


KINGTON 


ASPHALTE 


CHIEF OFFICE 


32 VICTORIA STREET 
Telegrams : = W. 1 Telephone : 
“ Polonceau, Vic, London” Victoria 5605. 


9 CasTLE HEDINGHAM. Rippers, CasTLE HEDINGHAM. 


JOINERY 


FOR COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


RIPPERS LIMITED 
CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX 
STANDARD CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION a 


The “VICTOR” 


PATENT 


Door Springs 


ENSURE SATISFACTION 


ARCHITECTS and others are invited to inspect our Exhibits. of “ Victor ”’ 
Door Springs—all Models—and all kinds of Building Fittings, Brass- 


foundry, Locks, Window Gearing, Panic Bolts, etc., 


at our 


NEW SHOWROOMS: 
1 & 2 ORCHARD STREET, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ROBERT 


Works: 
"Phone: 2979 Victoria. 


ADAMS, 


3 & 5 EMERALD STREET, W.C. 


PATENTEE 
MANUFACTURER 


New Catalogue post free on application. 
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ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


The Architects’ Printers || Architectural Castings \aiac worheeni: scorans. 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. and Ironwork METRUCTORAL GRORE Ea SEes 
Bills of Quantities, Estate P lans, Send Inquiries te Contractors for the Main Buildings 


Sale Particulars, Reproductions of 

Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 

and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 

Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 
SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. Prance-Britieh Exhibition. pln 1906. 
NEWPORT, MON. a Se 


LONDON OFFICE: © VICTORIA 8T., 8.W. 


Oc! LVIE&CO. Thatching & Reed Laying. 


J. G. COWELL, SOHAM. 


Many years connected with the late firm of W. H. Lascelles 
& Co., of Bunhill Row. Telephone Clissold 1388. 


Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. rs. Siddons as the 
Alterations & Decorations. 2s7“4T=s 
Sheridan ibe cid M Tragic Muse. By 


10, PANCDON AVENUE “COATOSTONE"|S1r Joshua Reynolds. 


LONDON =. E.C.4 Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. Any painter can ase it 


PRICE LISTS, Erc., trom THE MAKERS: 
Cettering (S) Jelephone: THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. This picture was recently sold at Christie’s 
Everything ~) Holborn 2613 ba Little James St., Cray’s inn Rd., London, W.&. 14 for 52,000 guineas. Reproductions by the 
permanent ink photo process of this beau- 
tiful picture may be obtained on immediate 
application. Size 20 inches by 15 inches. 
Price 2/6, postage 3d. 


Boiler 


he ‘‘ Quorn”’ 


Specialists in HEATING — 
all classes of buildings by 


HOT WATER 


GILBERT Woop & Co., LTp., 6-11 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“ATINUNBIAR 


PATENT STEEL ROLLING 


Plans and Estimates prepared. 
Illustrated Lists free on application. 


“Rolling Shutters 


is a term indicative 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING Bul fhe worl Rina 


prefixed gives added 


COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES significance & carries 


with it the assurance 
of superior service. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely: Wind-proof. Cannot Strip In the most exposed situation. 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, | Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


BRABY’S 
GLASGOW WORKS 


BRABY'S HIGH-GRADE 
STEEL SHEETS AND 
PLATES (Black or Gal- 
vanised), 

STEEL “BUILDINGS AND 
STRUCTU pak 

STEEL win 
STAIRS & FLOORING. 

STEEL TANKS, _ CIS- 
TERNS & BARROWS. 

STEEL GUTTERS,PIPES, [= 
RIDGES AND SHEET Sole Manufacturers: ‘phone N° :RicHmono 680. 


Gee ROE ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 
CESS: WELDING: end ire = 
GALVANISING. RADNOR WORKS. TWICKENHAM. 5 
ranch ices t 5 
F. BRABY & CO., Ltd. Ss GLASGOW: 121 West George St 22 
i eansgate = 
Aor PRE LF 2 BIRMINGHAM: 3 Temple Sire. a g 
UVFTT UM NOMI UTLTOUMUUTTUUTETLIL LUMA TIUO HILO UUTLULUULILICCOMMUOCOCUUT TORTUGA CeCe ms 


Tue DELTA METAL COMPANY, Lro. 


East Greenwich, London, S.E.10. 
_DELTA US FOR ART METAL WORK. 
_»,EXTRUDED BARS 


AND SECTIONS 
‘*“OELTA BRAND,” in Brass. Bronze, Copper. &o. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLASS OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE HOVE. 
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“Dags oF NOTES AS TU KAT PAID 
VARIATION | MECHANIO PAINTEE LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914-Ang. 114d. 9d. 8d. ) ee Mason, nda 
: ng Mason, 1d. 
1/04 104. 9d. Spindle Machin’t/ to 
Four Cutter echanic’s 
in lid. 10d. , 
1/8 1/08 1134. ditto Rate 
: ="“Plamber | Ada ta 
1916—Jan.11/1 /8}4+12$%|1 /02+123% el previous to to 
1918—Joly21 /5 4+12$%|1 /24+124%|1 /1g+124% { 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1@19-Feb.15] 1/9 1/6 1/5 
1010-May 8} 1/9 1/8 1/6 Wiaberman, rire 
1910 Nov.15| 1/11} 1/104 1/8 Roxtend is 
Fixer of Re- Labourer’s 
1920-May 1 2/0} 1/11} 1/9 1) 
1980-May20| 2/4 2/8 SL gd lye emcrcemiont 
1021-May16| 2/2 2} 1/11 .;| 
1981-July 1| 2/2 2/1 1/10 | 
1981-Aug. 1; 2/1 2/0 1/9 
1921—Sept.1| 2/04 1/1lh 1/74 
1982-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 8 aged | a ae pee oes: 
1@23—April1; 1/10 1/9 1/5 | 1d st t 
1923-June1/ 1/8 1/7 1/8 or cold storage | __ the 
= Saad bh 
‘ | atmosphere a 
Leagan 1/7 1/64 1/28 | or from boats rate 
1924-Feb. 1 1/8 1/7 1/S 0 onl) 
1924-Aug.25 1 "8 1/7% 1/34 
1924-Oct.25| 1/94 1/84 1/44 | 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


iTEM. CLA8S. Cost UNIT. 
A. Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” = 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. .. Sheeting os 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto -- Ditto, corrugated = 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium ea 343 0) es os 25 /0 Per gallon 
9” 3 
B Ballast .. .. Thames no -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. See TE It a se -- 10/0 12/9 delivered 
” a 
Ball valves <= BIOs. ws - --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Brisk es - Broken a5 es 11/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. .- Hardcore wa = 3/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. .. Blue, wirecuts ‘ee 1465/0 
Ditto .. ne Ditto, preased ‘ 185 '0 
Ditto .. .. Firebricks -- 203/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. Fixing, breeze = 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. .. Mlettons = =5 53/8 London 
Ditto .. <. Reds: %.. aS = +110/0 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers ae -- 244/0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks .. = ae 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. .. ~ White .. as -- '100/0 F.0.R. London 
Ditto =.  -. White glazed. -. 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Stretchers . Tendon 
Ditto .. ea Ditto, hea lors ».  450/0 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality -. ee 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. E57 OOKes... fA ote 10 /6 Per yard 
Ditto .. Beek So So at ae 5/6 cube d/d 
C Oartage -.. ee “Of Bricks, blue es 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, Flottons =... 9/0 from rail 
Ditto .. .. Of ditto, glazed bis 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. .. ._Keenes.. ee -- 1085/0 Pérton 
Ditto .. .- Portland =a AP 58 /0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. White, ditto .. ee 1812/0 
QO er... + ~ Nails... = ae 1/9 Per lb. 
“Bitto < .. Sheeting ase <n t ro Ditto 
Cocks .. .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Hach 
Ditto .. ws Stop, brass, stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 


Tt ‘Pipes and Fittings F.O.R. London 


D Drains, stoneware 
Standard list .. 


=} -20% 


Ditto .. ns Ditto ee es e 10% Delivered 
Drains, iron ao" Pipes 2: Ae 26/0 25,998 bee 
Driers .. .. For paint os m4 36/0 Per swt. 

"enamel eh fae w White, beste ea e B8/0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt ..  .. Roofing SAS ae 9/10 Ce per 
Fireolay .. .. Stourbridge ~.. uch 2 bee Ditto, per ewt. 
Wlooring .. peti) BY =. Go Sti tH he rs .. 26/0 38/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. aS Ditto, G. & T. .. 27/0 $4/0 delivered 
pees ee eet Os et ee ee ee 
Gas aA .. Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 

Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto as —474% Ditto 

Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% _ Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes. Plate not exceeding 

1 foot sup. 1/7 

Ditto .. ee Ditto S8ditto .. 2/7 

Ditto .. ne Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 

Ditto .. = Ditto 7ditto . 3/6 

Ditto ay Ditto 10 ditto .. 3/7 

Ditto .. a Ditto 25 ditto .. 3/9 

Ditto .. eS Ditto 100 ditto ~.. 4/5 Per foot super. 

Ditto .. -. Sheet, 16 oz. es 4d. at Merchant’s 

Ditto .. Ditto 21 oz. : 6d. depot 

Ditto .. Se Ditto 26 oz. 7h. 

Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” as 64d. 

Dittc .. .. Wired, cast .. = 93d. 

Mitto .. .. Figured, rolled os 73d. 

Ditto .. .. Filemishor Arctic .. 3d. 

Ditto .. .. Lead lights in piain 2/0 

sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English = ‘S 2/9 Per book 
Gold size . Best oe as 12/6 rer gallon 
Grenite .. - Chippings ee oa 32/6 af ava pet 
Ditte .. = —. 26/0 Per ton 


Ditto : 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLASS. Cost. Untr. 
H Hire SA .. Horse,cartand man .. 25/0 Per day 
Ditto .. -. Lorry ang driver oA 60/0 Ditto 
Steam roller .. 
Ditto -.. Water cart and men. oe 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. ~d= Sacks -.. 3d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list = — 45% Delivered 
tto .. .. Fittings, ditto ~- — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 283% Ditto 
J Tolsts ha Steel, rolled os gen 260 /0 Per ton delivered — 
O! os -. Wood, soft, 9° x3” .. 3/0 a we % 
Ditto .. .. Ditto, ditto, 7” x2}" 2/10 .. -Fes foot aa 
Ditto ..  .. Ditto, ditto, 6”x2” -. 2/8 be 
K_ Knotting.. ¥ 19/0 Per gallon 
L_Lathing .. -. jMetal .. Si fe 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. .. Wood, sawn .. oe 2/9 _ Per bundle 
Lead a -. Sheet .. ee = 44/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. = APipemess ae ee ey Ditto 
Ditto .. aoe MOLL a arete oe es 47/6 Ditto 
Ditte .. «. /White .. oa ee 55/3 Ditto 
Lime a -. Greystone .. Pe 61/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. .. Blue lias Ss << 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -. Honduras Ne res 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. t. j}CubA= “<. ron ee 26 /0 Ditto 
q” 2” +7 id 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..16/6 20/0 25/0 {Pstitdored 
N_ Nails 23 .. Brads, floor .. = 22/9 
Ditto .. .. Cut-clasp ae = -23/0-. - | Per ewt. 
Ditto .. Soo Lathes ee Bi 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. Wire, oval ‘'.. Ba: 26 /0 
O Oak us American oe a 14/0 
Ditto .. ~. English os = 13/0 Per foot oube 
Ditto .. x European = ne 21 /0 delivered | 
Ditbo . .. Japanese aa ne 20/0 
Oil Linseed, boiled eo 4/10 Per gall. 
Ditto . 2 Ditto, raw .. a 4/7 ditto 
PP) Paint.) =. + Mixed: 2 a - ine Per cwt. d/d 
Q” 
Partitions -. Breeze an = 2/0 2/10 petit: 
Plaster .. -. Paris, coarse .. a 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite es = 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. .. Slabs, ceiling . Ab 2/3 Per yard 
Putty .. .. Glazing a "a 16/0 Per cwt. 
5” 6” 

R_ Rain water .. Gutters, 0.G. ro a 3 Ble Per yard 
Ditto .. Pipes,round .. .. 2 ‘4 F/B. koe 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. -. 21/0 Per cwt. 
—— — = ae 

S Sand es - Ordinary ae, aS 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed a ey 14/0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash o s- Lines‘‘flax. *>2. -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. .- Weights, iron os 12/0 Per owt. 
Ditto .. ne Ditto, lead .. ae 40/0 Ditto 
Size as -- Best .. 5 5 /6 Per fkn. 
Slates .. Pe POON. Welsh --  480/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. oe a C0", ditto .. és T6710 Ditto : 
Soil pipes BA L.C.O., iron, 4’ <a 5/24 Per yard 
Solder .. -- Plumbers’ AS, oe 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. .- Tubes, Standard list.. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. .. Fittings, ditto re —37¢% Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel < -- Angles 7 pes 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. a. Bolte ach BS 36 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Joist. Ss a 13/0 Ditto ~ 
Ditto .. .. Stanchions .. pe 17/6 Ditte 
Stone = eo. Bathies. = = 3/8 
Ditto -.  :. Portiend “=, (6/0 eee 
Ditto .. ee Ot Kas os ée 6/8 
TT oLar SS .. Stockholm .. as 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak ie sue SENS s pe Se 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. es Moulmein a és 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. Se cst ee ae 9/0 Per gallon 
” 4” 
Thimbles .. .- Brass, Plumbers’ -. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles aS ,. Plain, roofing es 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 6” x6’, white eared es 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. .. Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. = Ditto, Carpenters’ .. 3/0 cube d/d 
Ditto .. Slating battens eh We [6 Be Per 100 fost 
Traps Se Cast, lead, S. .. pee ecaikY) 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. ae Ditto, P. .. pope Alp 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine RS 7/3 Per gallon 


——— 


—_——_—— 


¥ L4 1% 
U Unions .. .. Plumbers’ “a -. 1/2 1/6 2/3 Each 
+” q” 4%. 
Vv Valves .. ee Daler. a .. 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. .. Hard, oak is <s 15 /0 Per g 
Ditto .. -. Copal .. ee ee 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. of elas <3 oe 16 /0 Ditto 
JO SE Es Pe Sa SS eee 
W. Whiting .. ..  Gilders’ ite ea 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire ie .. Guards, galvd. act ge 2/0 Per foot suger. 
Ditto .. .- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto -_. el Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditte 
Z Tine, V.M. -. Sheeting = 40/10 - Percwt. — 
Ditto .. Ditto, perforated 44, Per feot super, 
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Illustrated pamphlets and 
full particulars on request. 


’Phone: HOP 4635, 4636. 
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DISTINCTION 


The small roll of the 
Courtrai- Du Nord Tile 
has a charm all its own. 
It is just sufficient to break 
the monotony of that dead 
flat appearance. All the 
beauty of Pantile with 
none of its disadvantages. 


SOLE IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES— 


THE COURTRAIL-DU NorbD TILE Co. LTD. 
161 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 


Telegrams: ‘‘DUNOCORD, PHONE, LONDON.” 
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THE ARCHITECT 
FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘‘ The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 

a 
FRIDAY, JUNE 12, 1925. 

Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 

to give the following notice :— 
All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


TENDERS, &c. 

*,.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, kc., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. Css 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACTON.—June 25.—For erection of an elementary school 
for 200 boys and girls at East Acton, W.3, for the Education 
Committee. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Acton, W.3: 
Deposit £1 Is. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—June 24.—For extension to the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Hospital, for the Building Committee. 
Messrs. Pick, Everard, Keay & Gimson, 6 Millstone Lane, 
Leicester (or at the hospital). Deposit £2 2s. 

BAGSHOT.—June 23.—For erection of 12 houses within their 
district as follows, for the Windlesham Urban District Council, 


viz.:—Ten non-parlour type in The Avenue, Lightwater, 
and two non-parlour type at the sewage disposal works, 


Lightwater. Mr. Council Offices, Bagshot, 
Deposit £2 2s. 

BIRCHINGTON, &c.—June 25.—Plans, specifications and 
tenders tor erection of all or part of the following 20 houses :— 
Two blocks of four houses at Birchington; two blocks of four 
houses at Westgate-on-Sea; and one block of four houses at 
Minster. Mr. C. Taylor, clerk, Council Offices, Minster, near 
Ramsgate. 

BISHOPSTOKE, HANTS.—June 27.—For the following 
contracts in connection with The Mount, Bishopstoke Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, for the Hants County Council. Mr. A. L. 
Roberts, county architect, The Castle. Winchester. (1) Contract 
No. 3—Erection of new nursing pavilion, dining-room block 
and dispensary. Deposit £2 2s. (2) Contract No. 4—Erection 
of ferro-concrete floors and roofs to new pavilion. Deposit 
£1 ls. (3) Contract No. 5—Electric light installation, &c. 
Particulars will be ready on and after June 15. Deposit £1 Is. 
(4) Contract No. 6—Heating and domestic hot-water supply 
to new buildings. Particulars will be ready on and aiter June 
15. Deposit £1 1s. 

BLACKPOOL.—June 18.—For the whole of the works in 
new Church of St. Stephen-on-the-Cliffs, Blackpool. Messrs. 
Austin and Paley, architects, Castle Park, Lancaster. 

BLACKROD.—June 26.—Hovusrs—For erection of 20 houses 
(brick walls and usual permanent construction), on land situate 
at Manchester Road and Station Road, Blackrod (houses will be 
in pairs and/or blocks of four), for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. Bradley, L.R.I.B.A., architect, 8 Acresfield, Bolton, and 
Northern Assurance Buildings, Albert Square, Manchester. 
Deposit £3 3s. 

BLAIR ATHOLL.—For (1) mason, (2) joiner, (3) slater, (4) 
plumber, (5) plaster, (6) glazier, and (7) electric works in connec- 
tion with the erection of new bank buildings at Blair Atholl. 
Messrs. G. Arthur & Son, architects, Airdrie. 

CHIPPENHAM.—June 25.—For erection of eight parlour 
houses, for the Chippenham Borough Council. The Borough 
Surveyor, Mr. A. E. Adams, Chippenham, Wilts. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

COLWYN BAY.—June 22.—For erection of 40 workmen’s 
dwellings at Tanylan, Old Colwyn, for the Colwyn Bay and 
Colwyn Urban District Council. Mr. W. J. Dunning, engineer 
and surveyor, Council Offices, Colwyn Bay. Deposit £3 3s. 

ERITH.—June 17.—For erection of a ladies’ convenience at 
Belvedere, for the Erith Urban District Council. Mr. H. Hind, 
engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Erith. Deposit £1. 

EXETER.—June 19.—For renovations, &c., at the following 
Council schools, for the Devon Education Committee :—Bigbury- 
Bovey Tracey, and house; Buckfastleigh: Coombe; Bulk, 
worthy ; Colyton; Drewsteignton; Halwell and Moreleigh; 
and house ; Horwood and Newton Tracey ; Instow; Lydford ; 
repairs, &c.; Lustleigh, and house ; Milton Abbot, and house ; 


C. Gray, surveyor, 


Ringmore ; Shaugh Prior; Shebbear; Tetcott; Torbryan ; 
Denbury ; Ugborough, and house; Winkleigh ; Hollacombe ; 
Yarnscombe, and house. The Architect’s Office. 1 Blackall 
Road, Exeter. 

HALAMANNING, CORNWALL.—June 18.—For the re- 
building of Halamanning Farmhouse. Mr. W. H. Hicks, 
Retallack Farm, St. Hilary. 

ILFORD.—June 18.—For erection of an electricity sub- 
station at Gantshill Cross, Ilford, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Shaw, M.LC.E., engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ilford. Deposit £2 2s. 

LEEK.—June 22.—For erection of 20 parlour and 20 non- 
parlour houses on one site and four parlour houses on another 
site, Junction Road, Leek, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. W. E. Beacham, surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. Mr. W. E. 
Beacham, surveyor. 

LONDON (CATFORD).—June 18.—For the construction of 
34 houses, together with certain road work, paths and greens, 
on the Bellingham estate, Catford, for the London County 
Council. The Architect to the Council, the County Hall (Room 
No. 3), Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1. Deposit £2 

LONDON (PADDINGTON).—June 18.—For alterations in 
the goods station at Paddington, for the Great Western Railway 
Co. Engineer at Paddington Station. 

OXFORD.—June 20.—For erection of a public lavatory in 
the Shrubbery, Park Town, Banbury Road, for the Corporation. 
Mr. J. E. Wilkes, A.M.I.C.E., city engineer, Town Hall, Oxferd.. 
Deposit £1. 

PENISTONE, YORKS.-——For the renovation and painting of 
the following schools, for the West Riding County Council :— 
Oughtibridge Council, Wharncliffe Side Council, Hunshelf 
Council, Thurlstone Infants’ Council, Hazlehead Council and 
Townhead (Dunford Bridge) Council; also for the construction 
of heating chamber and installation of heating apparatus at the 
Oughtibridge Council (Infants’) School. Mr. W. Wood, divisional 
clerk, Education Offices, Penistone. 

PONTYPRIDD.—June 22.—For erection of a workman’s 
hall and institute at Pontypridd for the Great Western Colliery 
workmen. Messrs. A. O. Evans and Evans, L.R.I.B.A., 
architects, Pontypridd. Deposit £3 3s. 

ROCHDALE.—June 15-22.—For alterations to existing 
buildings and conversion of same into lavatories, for the Guar- 
dians. Mr. H. H. Clough, architect, Newgate Chambers, 
Rochdale. Deposit £1 Is. 

SHEVINGTON, LANCS.—June 18.—For erection of a new 
Council school and alterations and additions to the existing 
premises at. the Broad-o’-th-Lane Council School, Shevington, 
for the Lancashire Education Committee. Mr. H. Littler. 16 
Ribblesdale Place, Preston. Deposit £2. 

THIRSK.--July 14.—For the various works in connection 
with the Thirsk and Sowerby Institute, viz. :—Bricklayer and 
draining; joiner; plumber; central heating; electrician ; 
and painting. Mr. Cecil Lee, Millgate, Thirsk. 

TONBRIDGE.—June 20.—For erection of houses for the 
working classes in the following districts, for the Tonbridge 
Rural District Council, viz. :—Brenchley, four ; Paddock Wood, 
10; Capel, six ; Hadlow, 10; Hildenborough, three ; Horsmon- 
den, four; Lamberhurst, two; Pembury, 12; Langton, four. 
Mr. F. Harris, M.I.M. and C.E., engineer and surveyor, 13 
High Street, Tonbridge. Deposit £1 1s. 

USHAW MOOR, DURHAM.—June 20.—For erection of 
20 type A houses at Ushaw Moor, for the Durham Rural District 
Council. Mr. J. N. Adams, architect to the Council, 40 Saddler 
Street, Durham. Deposit £1 Is. 

WARRINGTON.—June 23.—-For stores building, for the 
Electricity and Tramways Committee. Mr. 8S. P. Silcock, 
architect, 6 Egypt Street, Warrington. Deposit £1 Is. 

WHISTON, PRESCOT.—June 22.—For erection of eight 
dwelling-houses for their employees, off Warrington Road, 
Whiston, for the Guardians. Mr. W. Ellis, architect, Hardshaw 
Street, St. Helens. Deposit £1 1s. 

WHITSTABL E.—June 23.—For the conversion of existing 
buildings into public conveniences, slipper baths, &c., and the 
erection of a new shelter, &c., at Horsebridge Road, Whitstable: 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. Dunn, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Whitstable. Deposit £2. — 

WILLINGTON, DURHAM.—June 22.—The Durham County 
Council Education Department invites sole tenders for the work 
in connection with the alterations and additions to the Willington 


Infants’ School. Mr. F. Willey, F.R.I.B.A., 34 Old Elvet, 
Durham. 
WORTHING.—June 25.—For erection in brick or concrete 


slabs of 44 parlour and 58 non-parlour-type houses in pairs and 
blocks of four and five, on the Poor’s Ten Acre site at the corner 
of Lyndhurst Road and Ham Road. Mr. P. E. Harvey, Muni- 
cipal Offices. Deposit £1 1s. 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: .Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd. 


Sir E. L. Lutyens. R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
& 4CO. ad: 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES: 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyRIGHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration of contract .. Fa os Le is £5 10s. per week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. ais ich 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto oy ee We: me t% 
Allow for water, ditto.. a a ae = Be #% 


A4tiow for District Surveyor’s Fees 


For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area ei ae Re 3/9 
Add for every additional storey in height at S 7/6 


4éd for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Ags jth of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering -. se 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building a 7/8 


‘Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the nny of 


London, as Regulations F 5 re say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils Se = Re ie say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. from £50 


Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. = RS ee ee 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrall complete 35 ae ot ot 4/0 
Proper gantry complete a : Bes Ne 4 = 40/0 
Bieeper roadways ce ne - a a 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 


waste in erection and removal .. a a3 ee os 5/0 


Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
4 da, \f in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft... 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. wa eked. 1}a. 
Add if debris has to be raised or omered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Aédd for cartage when same costs 4/6 peri} yardload 24d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks ae: as es oe 
Hack off old plaster es Be ie S65 ate 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


o~——Per Yard Cube——, 


5 ft. 5ft.toldft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Excavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. a om = —. 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. eS as aes 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ps Ye aOR Sass % 
4 : ie 1 to 6 1. 2. 4. Hoisting 
ortland cement and ballast .. = ~- 
Concrete in foundations Pe = ee $0/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. ae = <= 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels os me A 3/0 4/0 2/6 
--Earthenware—, -— _lIron——_, 
4in. 6 in. 4in 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. als 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
&ixtra only for bends, each ng Ss 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each ne a8 3/0 4/8 19/0 $5/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each as ne <a) S15 /0 17/6 45/0 60/0 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 
~——Per Rod Reduced—— -, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar = ee 561/- 740/= 1046 /- 
A » cement mortar .. 587/- 766/- 1072/- 
~—Per Foot Super.—— 
Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in coment oe a = 10d. 1/3 
$-in. asphalte AY % an oe ae Nee 9d. 1/0 
7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the re bricks ; 
over the common brick basis =, ee $d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ‘ re as A O0 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and ie: whiting <= Pa es 14d. 
ARCHES. 
Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 


Add \f of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 


“In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints ee 6/0 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks | Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price... iS os -. td. plus 10% 
‘Double-tile creasing and cement fillets and eluting to 9-ta. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard “pape: ae 
lin. 1}in. 1din. 2in. An. 
Cement and sand .. ee col 8/5 3/10 4/8 —_ 
Granolithic .. & i eA D, 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 
Asphalte = 2 ee OS ey _ — = nae 
Tarmac ia =e Ps an -- — — 4/8 8/6 
MASON. 


Per Foot Cube——— 
Templates Thresholds Sills 
York stone and aii labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing an 4 re = 12/6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. a a: ey = 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character -. pe 20 
Bath stone ditto .. a ue S 3 as & 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. a eee rp. 5/0 
Oentreing to beams, per yard super. .. pad & a 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. BA fe es a 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusaes 
Fir feamed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/2 
At per square din. lin. - 1}in, 
Deal close boarding = a 5 re co 81/07  ='38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates re ae aS =e LOO 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. Sg ye = 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. oh ae AE -- 170 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. lgin. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. = pa 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. a == 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching ee af fea -. 36/0 43/0 48/6 68/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1$ in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares ae Aas -. 1/10 2/8 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Lerge 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 


—l}ji2._— ——2in.——{ 


6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors’ .. 2/0 2/8 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded 2 24d. 33d. 4d. 434. 
Add for each side bead butt bod 4d. 4d. 43d. 5d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exohi- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. sy aS 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. Ae ae ialty hese’ = 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each  .. oo as af Ans = 9d. 
——Per Foot Cube——, 
Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail -. & 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped ~. & Ay a -- 1206/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. AS ie os -.  240/0 200/0 160/0 
1}in. 1fin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each es “ee es 1/3 1/6 
3by 3 3¢by 3 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run ec cis a6 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries ; lin. 1}in. 1pin. 
Deal shelves or divisions = ey SS 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued A sat AE, oie 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 
Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2}$ times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. . 


ectional Area———_—_——_, 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. 9in. 12in, 14in. 16éa. 


Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed es .. Wd. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10$d. L1gd 1/1$ 
24d. 34d. 5d. 64d. Yd. llgd. 1/O¥ 1/2 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded .. 
Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 

and fixed ee - — — 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/1k 1/% 
Fillets, mouldings ani frames in oak or mahogany will cost 3 times their valne ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 


CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the orice of similar straight work one-<hird far every 


eighth of an inch rise en a toot chord lime. 
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The Pencil 
for the 
Architect’s 
Draughtsman 


As the preparation of plans is done at the point 
‘of the pencil, the point is, obviously, important. 
Dixon’s Eldorado gives a sharp, clear, permanent 
line. It will stand considerable pressure without 
crumbling or snapping at the point, it is per- 
fectly free from grit, luxuriously smooth to the 
touch, and always true to grade. It is the pencil 
for architectural work. 


Try the following Nos.: B, 2B, HB, F, H, and 2H. 


In 17 leads and copying—one for every need or preference. 
4d. each, 3/6 per dozen, 36/- per gross. Of Stationers, 
Artists’ Colourmen, etc. Interesting Booklet free on request. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che fen Corner , Kingsway, London,W.C.2 
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Wallis’s have been commissioned by 
many leading architects to execute 
contracts for Duroparc Flooring. 


Specify 


WALLISS 


DUROPARC 
FLOORING 


For beauty, utility and economy Wallis’s 
Duroparc Flooring is unrivalled. It is 
made from specially selected high grade 
seasoned Oak blocks +-in. in thickness, 
which enables it to be laid quickly and 
inexpensively. In addition, Wallis’s 
Duroparc Flooring makes an excellent 
dancing surface, adds 


“ BITUMASTIC ” 


The World’s Record 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Dampness is one of the worst 
enemies of the Architect. To any 
exposed iron, steel, or woodwork, dampness 
means destruction, and even lead and concrete 
roofing succumbs to the persistent attack of wet 
conditions. As a reply to your enemy dampness, 


“BITUMASTIC”™ 


Solutions offer the surest and most 
lasting protection. Coat your fall 
pipes, gutters, gates, lead roofs, and 
even the whole of an exposed gable 
end, with ‘‘ Bitumastic’’ and you need 
have no fear of damp spoiling your 
work. ‘‘Bitumastic’’ is the result of 
over seventy years’ study of the corro- 
sion and damp problems, and is used 
on all large contracts. ‘‘ Bitumastic”’ 
is good for inside walls too—its colours 
and bright enamel finish make it ideal 
for lining kitchens, bath rooms, etc. 


distinction to 
any room, and permanently raises the 
marketable value of the House. 


Supplied ready for laying 


Per 
Sq. Yd. 


from 


“ Duroparc” Flooring is Hygienic, 
Durable, Artistic, Labour Saving, 
Inexpensive and Everlasting. 
Samples, further particulars and 
estimates for Wallis’s Duroparc 
Flooring will be sent post free 
upon request. Architects’ Specifi- 
cations carefully carried out. 


THOMAS WALLIS & CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.1 


Prices, covering capacities, and shades stocked, on application. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC, LTD. (Dept. C) 


5 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
And at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, etc. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER— Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -—Per Square—— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate a <a a ees Ss as 80/0 72/0 
——_——Per Foot Run——_—__, Add for every jin. additional lap .. a us os 2/3 3/7 
Labour only to os = -- td. 1d. #4. 2d. Add for copper nails .. Be ae A: ig ms 2/8 3/4 
bie Fuck ee pe sera an Hee! llihald P Decemene Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laid to a 3in. lap, with copper nails 188/@ 
Bolte Bolte Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails = _. - -- 41/0 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers as 60/@ 
SS Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails ie ae we es By es 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work Re ‘3 Se A ¥ “es ae 2/6 
—— Per Ot. Add for circular on face in elevation ee os AS a Ae 25% 
eeah Gee Flate Sey Add for circular on plan, according to radius us SG te 40% 
Milled lead and laying .. “a a 56/6 63/6 66/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according to radius 669% 
c———Per Foot Run—____, - Each Per Foot Run 
Welker Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves as we = me me -- Equal 1 foot supe. 
N Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspools Dots Edges and abutments .. cs a .- £qual } foot super. 
Ad. 2/0 4d. 6d. 6/6 PIO, Ritdge tiling oS. 2/0 
D 
; jin. ain. din. Tie iin Qin. 3}in. 4in. Fixing soakers ad & we a3 Ke 7d. per dozen 
Lead service is ey 8 2/3 2/10 bp ae oa _ — a 
Lend cake ot fe i alee et See eet SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
pee ee ee ere — —Per Cwt.———. 
—377T TO — — Kath - Up to Above 
Reg Joints oe = ape 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor let Floor 
Branch joints .. =. 2/6 2/9 S/d. .8/8) 8/6. 4/0. 6/6 — 7/0 Rolled steel joists . = = = = 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints ners si =2 Fh i0r L810 se = a Oompound girders ~ a 45 ot = 19/6 21/6 
Stopends.. .. .. od. 1/0 1/8 1/9 2/0 2/6 — — Stanchions wee ee ee 28/6 
Bends x = ae aes =e = 2/0 2/6 5/6 6/3 Oast-iron columns ot = a ee ay 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends ase a= a“ _— 10d. 10d. 1/0 — _ 
Bingietacks  .. .. — — iid. 1/0 l/l 1/6 2/0 2/8 Bical eine €rataee Lt DOs. a ro ena oi 
Double tacks te - — Lj2 VS Aas L/S 27 Sit Ohimney bars... bal of; = 3 .. 36/0 34/0 $2/0 
Bressslieves =... ee Ee 5 eee eee Tie rods and ring bolts .. s Fas ck -. 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps os a = — —-* 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6. 26/1 Bolte and nuts .. af ie "s ae .. 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Boller screws =... ws, B12) 8/95 4/10" (6/7) 88 Handrail and balusters .. —.. es x -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
Bib cocks .. -- ee 4/09 “9/8 TSI86. os) a eh ee Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. Bs -. 22/0 21/6 2i1/e 
Stop cocks en -- 9/9 12/3 17/3 30/0 44/0 100/0 _ —_ Bokik 
. ya vote Per Fo un——, 
rena ume aa Ae oe re Pa 
2 ee = Pipes fixed with pipe nails fe = pa oan kd: 1/1 1/6 
—Per Foot Run Bends or shoes, each... =5 ws pe YL) 2/0 2/9 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes .. sar, aa = x. co. 2in. 4in. Junctions, each .. os Fa Ae, se Pe Ah) 3/0 4/@ 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 4in. bin. bin. 
caulked jointa .. se aS Ae a 23 2/0 3/0 Gutters fixed with brackets ea Ls PZ - 1/23 1/6 ifle 
Bxtra for bends aS se ee oa -- each 7/6 11/2 Outlets and angles ie = ea a on oki, 2/6 3/1 
Extra forjunctions .. or 28 ra -- each 11/11 18/4 Stop ends .. & sa ae ne He La kOg. 1/0 1/1 


BRONZE WORK | 


[A R Grae Cr Ue Ry 


THE MORK 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


“MORRIS HOUSE, “ROGET i. 


REO Ws, 


Gelephone = 5 5 = 


IsO(N DOWN» 


3 Wal 


VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


© e 
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lc 
= 2 
= EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN 
: : 
aan a (iF 
= Bush House " Peter Robinson’s - The Louvre - British Empire = 
= Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff's Repair Shops; King Ee 
F Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House z 
= EXECUTED BY: 5 
: The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. : 
= BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 5 
= CHIEF ® - = 
2 OFFICE 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. : 
SSIINAUUNQONOUUUDUOEOGOOONUNNNUNNOQUNUUGU0900000UUU00N000000U000000400000U00000080000UqE0N08800000I1 ESTABLISHED 1871 BOS 51s ne 
K oe Di PIT IN NSN AS A NEN Oa wee 'e VUUTUUY VUUUUUY VUUUUUUUUUUUU UU. 
> < 
D q 
Ss q 
5 d 
3; & along the All~ ute 
B-Meee 
> isi oo 3 q 
> me led Re Good Housekeeping for every type of home throughout the 
D 3  * ee Empire will be illustrated by “good housewives” in the Gas d 
PP ES a ase Exhibit at Wembley in the already popular pavilion specially q 
P V4 constructed there last year. Additional space has been taken - 
a Pes e for lectures and daily demonstrations in the cooking of Empire i 
Db \ oo U a Mr Food Products by means of Gas, the Empire’s most reliable fuel. 4 
> % d 
Pp WHEN AT WEMBLEY BE, SURE) TO NIST THE. .GAS@ EXHIBIT ¢ 
P (In the Centre of the Palace of Industry.) ad 


AWW ATA wT awavawa awavavawawawsve MADD DADAAADAOHOA Sebawa Te Waa waka awaWaVavawaravawatlawasa 


THE BUILDERS’ MATERIAL ASSOCIATION 


Head Office : 92 BERWICK ST., OXFORD ST., W.1 


Warehouse : 9 to 13 HOPKINS ST., BROAD ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W.1 
Telephone : GERRARD 9860 (3 lines). Telegrams: “REORGANISE WESDO LONDON.” 
WESTERN LIME WHARF, REDHILL ST., N.W.1 
N W.1 


DEPOTS - PHCENIX WHARF, REDHILL ST., 
FINCHLEY ROAD DEPOT, L. & N.W. Rly. SIDING, N.W.3 


BRICKS SANITARY GOODS | BROKEN BRICK PLUMBERS’ BRASSWORK 
LIMES MILL MORTAR BALLAST BUILDERS’ 

CEMENTS MILL LIME & HAIR | RUBBISH CARTING IRONMONGERY 
PLASTERS LIME PUTTY | SAND OILS & COLOURS 


SCAFFOLDING FOR HIRE AND SALE 


THOS. WRAGG & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF APEX” (Regd) QUALITY — 


STONEWARE PIPES GLAZED BRICKS 


STONEWARE CONDUITS / GLAZED SINKS 


LAVATORY BASINS. TROUGH CLOSETS. 


TRADE MARK. 


> SWADLINCOTE ao Senne? 39 VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER 


OFFICES 
CATALOGUES, QUOTATIONS, SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


er ee, 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued, 


[(COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
. —~—--Per Foot Kun ————— —Per Yard Bape _-- 
Gan ae A Washable Washand Once 
tin. fin. fin. jin, lin. i}in. 1}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Disoagae Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed In common colours te ea 0/S% 0/65 0/9 of 
with clips complete =. 10d. 10¢d. T/t  Tje 11/8 2]b 2/5 8/2" In carmine orivy green or similar 0/34 0/54 0/10 0/2 
sf i lb soe ee ee eee ee In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-———————Add per Yard Super. for the following —_ FF 
If on If on -——If in Party Colours on——~ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow -——Per Foot Run—— Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ceilinga Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead = _— 
Render, floatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 0/3 0/14 0/8 
Do. do. Siripite.. , BY» 0/5 0/2) 0/8 “O/AEs 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland ~- off “O/% -* O/2¢ —0/8% {0/2 — 0/2 
Do. G0x" Keene's eo 2/0015 AONE O/ST CEE Os8 sudPrims {2 Sd Stain Stancy erm nee 
Sewnilathing -. - - se YD UR Sy eS <4 = Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing = = oe - 1/10 0/3} — _ _— — sat: in a pete 
d .. = fil 44 — — -s — colours, per yar 
gh sharma uc pwr eet Mas super ws Sw.CO/8 SR 1/5 2/1 Blo, 0/6 0/2 Of 1 
——- ——--—— a Do., onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 Of10 i1ff 
Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 O/10 0/4 1/1 1/6 
Per Foot Run Per Jin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do., on squares, per doz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 3/4 1/0 Of4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding in plaster .. a 0/2 Equalto Value Equal to §rd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do, do. Portland ae 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... AB 0/3 moulding moulding row bandas, ie foot 
2 run .. 0/0} 0/0$ O/1 O/1g O/1% 0/0§ 0/0% O/OG OfE 
Partitions fue ¥ petra at On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/84 O/O80/Ok O/1k o/s 
Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work, In Party Colours. Stippled. 
20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. 24. 
GLAZING. Por Foot Super — 
-——Per Foot Super.—— ax ene 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing ae S2 — -: - - oo 6a. 1/6 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. roa 
Ordinary plate glass glazed = ra pe ep CY 4/11 5/3 a a) ; 
= PAPERHANGER 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only Cheas hee 
Sheet Glass— Figured fin. Cast Giass— jin. Wired Metal bar On walls re a a ty ay is tas 1/5 2/2 
Slos. 50x. Rolled Rolled .y,in tin. «Cast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs a aa Be a KG ee Shed 1/10 2 
0/8} 0/64 0/114 0/9 0/10 0/104 1/12 2/2 Onceilings .. a a 2: Pa Bi Fe fg 2/6 


LATES SLATES SLATES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TILES TILES’ TILES 


Machine Made Sand Faced 10% by 63 


Holed and Nibbed Roofing Tiles 
| IN. ANY QUANTITY 


EASTWOODS WELLINGTON INTERLOCKING TILES 


EASTWOODS LTD., ae 
| _ 47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 | ‘Lambeth, S.E.1 
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, PAINT STEEL with STEEL PAINT 


Its Natural Protector 
NOT POISONOUS. NO PITCH Sole Manufacturers 


Pee Covnningiocan ARTHUR ROSS, HOTCHKISS & Co., Ltd. 
1 Glengall Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.15 

VERY LONG LIFE ON ALL Telegrams ory: mae _DESINGRUSTS Tepe vidi 

SURFACES Telephone No. ests 7 HOP 


The coloured spots are 
a trade mark used only 
in this extra quality 
solid braided cord. 
Specified by Architects 
for 30 years because it 
wears so long in running 
SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. over window pulleys. 


Xa | Of all ironmongers and 
Rud tua, WM. E. PECK & CO., Inc., 31 Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 z 


builders’ merchants. 


S. W. FRANCIS & CO., LTD. 
64/70 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 


Telephone: Holborn 160. 
Wires: “ Fenestra, Holb. London.’ 
Agents for Scotland : 

Richard Forsyth & Co., 121 St. Vincent Streei, 
lasgow 


ROLLING SHUTTERS 


Also: Brass, Bronze Metal, Gun Metal 
and White Metal Shop Fronts, Sun 
Blinds, Collapsible Steel Gates, Plate 
Glass Facias, Name Plates, Gilt Lettering, 
Projecting Swing Signs, ete 


HONE’S HYDRO-PNEUMATIC SEWERAGE SYSTEM 


The ONLY Perfect System for Sewering Town Areas, Residences, Public Buildings 


In operation at Eastbourne, Southampton, Warrington, Fenton, Henley-on-Thames, Houses of Parliament, Heston and Islew orth, 
Hampton Wick, Rangoon (Burma), Campos (Brazil), Slaughter Houses, Moscow, and numerous other places. 


Manufacturers ;: HUGHES & LANCASTER, Albany Buildings, 16 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
CHISWICK M O U UPRIGHTLY 
1737 
Pines) LGNDON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, CHISWICK, W.4 


A List of Art Plates and Portfolios published in “ THe Arcuirecr” will 
be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood & Co., Limited, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Patent Oak Flooring Company L* 


WELLHEAD LANE, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


acd 


ITEM. Crass, Cost. Untr. 
Ox ass OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hovr. 
Dass or | Notes astro Rar Par | # Hire =~ -:, Horse, cartand mani) 7260 Por day 
Vamiarion | Muouanto | PAINTER | LABOURER = TO SPECIAL WORKMEX Ditto “os. ea Lorry sad dnyer Te Saye Ditto 
sirseh Se. ea xt Ditto Steam roller .. 100 /0 Ditto 
1914¢-Aug 1144 od 8d <i Water cart and men. 
: j : | eee, Ase Ditto .. -- Sacks .. 3d. Each 
ng on, 3 Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
POT | ORE a gee tae Spindle Machin’t| _ to Ditto ..  .. Fittings, ditto . — 424% Ditto 
1917-Apl. in 11d. 10d. || Four Cutter, | Mechanic's Ditto .. ... Tubes, galvanised .. — 282% Ditto 
is17-oet. 3g 1/8 1jok | llké. ditto Rete’ | 
Plumber Ada 44. J Joists .. -- Steel, rolled .. --  260/0 Per ton delivered 
1916-Jan 11/1 [84412 it Job-+ 124% 1184+12$%| | previous to to eee woes hose at ,: : - ve Be Per cieek eae 
6, -- - » » ly 
1918—Jaly27\1 /5 +12$%|1 /2¢+12$%/4 /1$4+124% 26 May 1923 Mecenle 5 Ditto | <] Ditto, ditto, 6” x2’ .. 2/8 delivered 
1949-Feb.15, 1/9 1/6 cee Scaffolders, Add K XKnotting..  .. Pee ae ie Per gallon 
1010-May 3 1/® 1/8 1/6 Timbers ld ; 
1019 Nov.15 1/11, 1/104 1/8 Be a Oe I Bay Ser a Re 
nder and to 
Fixer of Re- Labourer’s Ve Lathing - - Metal .. - -- 1/0 Per yard 
2 1/114 1/9 iaforeeanent Rate Ditto .. .. Wood,sawn .... 2/9 Per bundle 
2/4 2/8 2/1 Lead es -. Sheet .. BS ose 44/6 Per cwt. 
= Ditte .. iene (Pi ee es os 45/0 Ditto 
1081—May16 2/2 2/1 LAL | Ditto .. Sb SOMES es es 48/0 Ditte 
1981-July 1 2/2 2/1 1/10 | Ditte .. -- White .. <a As 55/3 Ditto 
1@B1-Aug. 1) 2/1 2/0 1/0 | Lime... -. Greystone .. oo ) OLS Per ton 
—Sept.1) 2/04 1/ll} 1/7 | Ditto .. .. Blue lias er -- 68/6 Ditto 
a For working Add 14. = a 
1082-Feb. 1 2/0 1/11 1/7 | 
1988-April1| 1/10 1/9 i sa AC et pashan a M Mahogany .. Honduras .. .. 19/0 Ft. cube 
198%-June1| 1/8 1/7 Lee yo se wae Ditto: 6006) Ne Cubano) i ee Ditto 
oe erescial ‘ workman’s veRF ov 
ae ; | atmosp class 
1988—May26| = 1/74 1/64 0} 28 7) oe trem Beate cake Matching.. .. Deal,T.G.&B.  ..16/6 20/0 25/0 tr ssiroredl 
ee) ee ee ely 
wired te | a, | ie | ; : 
924-Aug.25) / | 
N »-Nalis. -. Brads, floor .. 2a 22/9 
dates SU I 1/84 cid aR. Ditto -. 2. Cutclasp .. .. 28/0 Per cwt. 
All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. Ditto .. SS Lath oa: eS rS 31/0 delivered 
a — oe Ditto .. -- Wire,oval .. oe 26 /0 
Prices of Building Material in London. Es: ve 
itm. Ci ass. Oost. Unrr. eee |) to ee 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2 Ps 3/1 Per yard ered eM dla mci = 18/0 Por toot, oube 
Asbestos.. .. Sheeting .. .. 1/8 Ditto sated heabs-tea.ee cua. 2 | vere 
Ditbo .. -. Japanese Se aa 20/0 
ra eee ee ae geen aad OZ Linseed, boiled’ =.) = 4/10 Per gall. 
ooo = = hee Ge aes eh Ve Ditto .. at Dike aw se Pe 4/7 ditto 
2° Ca saad 
B Ballast .. -. Thames s -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube Paint bes ah 2 
Ditto |. 1. Pit. 1. 2110/0 12/9f delivered ee io Mixed. see eee 
P Per yard 
Ball valves .. Brass .. B --5/6 7/9 13/4 each artitions -- Breeze . -- 2/0 2/10 sup. d/d 
-- -. Broken - + 11/6 Per yard Plaster .. .- Paris, coarse .. 3 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore ae - 5/0 cube d/d Ditto .. .. Strapite S a 70/0 delivered 
ate *- - Pile ocaeke 4 me er 4 A Ditto .. -- Slabs, ceiling .. Ss 2/8 Per yard 
=. o-< » -- ( ut ze io a a 3 
Ditto |.  :. Firebricka .. ..  208/0 Per 1,000 e ype ee pears 
Ditto .. -- Fixing, breeze ee 80/0 F.O.R. , pear 
Ditto .. -- Fiettons ee ra 53/8 London 5° 6" 
Ditto .. -- Reds .. ae = 10/0 R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. os i213) e279 P ard 
Ditto .. .. Rubbers oh ear EEO - 4° d/ d 
Ditto .. -. Stocks .. Pe Bos 98/6 Delivered Ditto .. -- Pipes, round .. -- 2/44 3/3 
Ditto .. .. White.. as - 100/0 F.0.R. London Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
palin ME rad evict } 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. | —— $$$ eee 
Ditto ..  ..  Ditto,headers ~. 450/0 London GS Sand. Ordinary. 2: 9S ee Per yard 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality -. ae 20 /0 Per 1,000 less Ditto .. -- Washed pe = 14/0 cube d/d 
Breese .. -- Ooke .. is a 10/6 Per yard No. 8 No. 10 
Ditto .. BE fh SRE as = 5/6 cube d/d Sash rs -- Lines, flax .. -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
reir =o i ES ELSE ee So Ditto .. -- Weights, iron — 12/0 Per owt. 
C Oa (Tar .- Of Bricks, blue = 12/6 Per 1,000 Ditto .. a5 Ditto, lead .. 2, 40 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Of ditto, Flottons 9/0 from rail Size = zoj = DOE” 5 = 5/6 Per fkn. 
Ditto .. -. Of ditto, glazed =e 16/0 to job. Slates = oq = 20 XO, Welsh ole 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Oement .. -- Keenes.. RS -- 1065/0 Perten Ditto .. -- 14”x9’, ditto .. - 167/0 
Ditto .. -- Portland ne 7S 58 /0 delivered Soil pipes eal RR OsOr, iron, 4” = 5/24 Per d 
Ditto .. -. White, ditto .. “ 312/0 Solder .. ag Plumbers’ aS 1/0 Per Ib. 
Copper .. -- Nails .. = = 1/9 Per lb. Steam .. -. Tubes, Standard lst... —40% Delivered 
“Bitto oa .. Sheeting Bes oo 1/6 Ditto Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto = —374% Ditto 
oe) ee, Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Oocks .. .. Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each Steel — -- Angles Be 2 14/6 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. .- Stop, brass,stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto Ditto .. -. Bolts .. ea oe 36 /0 Ditte 
Se she a -- Joist ES 5 “a ne : he Beregs 
D Drains, stoneware Pipes and Fittings ay id Oo .. Stanchions .. Res 17 /6 
Standardilist'son) ff. ten fe nen Stone o>) 4 Bath “3. ee poe 
Ditto .. 53 Ditto oe +10% Delivered Ditto .. .- Portland as se 5/8 cube d/4 
4” 6” Ditto .. oa OPK 2s ae 6 6/8 
Drains, iron -- Pipes .. na we O08 1 Oa td ad dent _ Gag ee ee - a 
Driers .. .. For paint sa 36/0 Yrer swt. ear es -- Stockholm .. ae 1/0 Per 
eS eS ES SE ee ae ee Teak as ca eng. = Ca 10/0 Per foot 
E Enamel .. .. White, best = 25/0 Ditto, per gallon Ditto .. -. Moulmein ie Pa 14/0 cube d/d 
- Terebine .. we fr ay es 9/0 er 
Delivered, per ¢ 4° 
F Felt == -- Roofing oe = 9/10 square Thimbles.. .. Brass, Plumbers’ .. 2/0 3/8 Each 
Fireolay .. -. Stourbridge = 2/3 Ditto, per cwt. Tiles ee .. Plain, roofing -- 120/0 Per 1,000 
Vert Ditto .. -. 6% x6’, white seeices 12/6 Per yard 
Wiooring .. es. Deal}. Pi Beso. -. 26/0 83/0 \ Per square Timber .. -.. -Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. vies Ditto, G. & T. -- 27/0 $4/0 delivered Ditto .. =e Ditto, Carpenters’ - ae 3/0 cube d/d 
—— —— Ditto .. Slating battens oe 2/6 Per 100 feet 
G Gas ee -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 1y” 2 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto Ss —473% Ditto Traps Pe Cast, lead, S. .. zs. 8/0 4/8 Each 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto Ditto & Ditto, P. .. -- 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Glass cut to sizes Plate not exceeding Turpentine Pa 7/3 Per gallon 
1 foot sup. 1/7 
Ditte .. .. Ditto Sditto .. 2/7 202 ae 
Ditto .. -- Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 peo ee 
Ditto .. os Ditto 7 ditto .. 3/6 U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ Aes -- 1/2 1/6 2/3 Rach 
Ditto .. es Ditto 10ditto . 3/7 
Ditto .. = Ditto 25ditto 3/9 eee ro oy 
obo gh ime Soporag ape viens dee er Cet eer ye Walves a © Balle, ts, 8 C/O Eee 
iy a9 ‘ ¥ as r Varnish .. -- Hard,oak .. Ss 15/0 Per galloa 
Ditto .. ce Ditto 21 oz. : 6d. depot Ditt Copal 17/0 Ditte 
Ditto .. .. Ditto 26 oz. 7h. Ditto = a Fiet, ae = as) sete Ditte 
Ditto .. .- Rough cast 3” ee 64d. = = ce oe 
Ditto .. oe Mla cache . ne 94d. 
Ditto .. .. Figured, rolle - ws W Whiting . Gfilders’ Bk SS 3/0 Per owt. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73 x y ‘ ie 6 Per foot i 
Die = Lead lighta lapisin \ ‘ is Wire = -. Guards, galvd be 2/ ne super 
sheet squares Ditto .. -- Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Gold leaf .. -. English Ss ES. 2/9 Per book . , r 
Gold size a estt i. + 3 12/6 Per gallon z ‘ Ditto .. S Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Datee 
Delivered, 
Grealte .. .. Obippinge -. =~ = 32/6 yard : Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting = .. 40/0 Pee owt. 
Ditte ~ Ditto ° - 26/0 Per ton -- -- Ditto, perforated 44, Per feet super, 
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Reinforced Concrete Engineers 
KAHN SYSTEM 


REINFORCED CONCRETE IS THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION —IT IS PERMANENT, 
FIREPROOF AND ELIMINATES MAINTENANCE CHARGES. 


THERE IS A DISTINCT ADVANTAGE IN ENGAGING A FIRM 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS WITH A LARGE 
STAFF OF EXPERT DESIGNERS AND WITH MANY THOU- 
SANDS OF SUCCESSFUL CONSTRUCTIONS TO ITS CREDIT. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


22 Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7 | 


The desire to perpetuate is one of the most 
potent expressions of progress, the whole 
universe striving to perpetuate something 
of itself that will survive the natural limi- 
tations of life. In human handicrafts this 
desire reaches its highest expression, and 
the time-~defiant monuments of ancient 
craftsmanship speak of a will to endure, 
tho’ those that fashioned them must be 
forgotten in the midst of centuries. 


* * * 


As in those mighty expressions of Ancient 
Craftsmanship—so in the ideals of modern 
Industry—the fundamental (truth remains— 


That whichis built soundly—endures well. 


9? 


““ Craftsmen in Switches 


a SCA G COLT 
LINCOLN WORKS SSQ@c — 
"ses WALSALL S38 


WALSALL Wasatch! 


 atiae OFFICE & STORES =.u6, Charing Cross Koad. 
Phone - 7424, Gerrard. “Grams: Ae a ares | 
Y Yi 
Urn VY . 7 - Ca 
eeetncraarnnnereronrarecereenearenrarssisstsee Zz 


M.G.P. “CRABTREE” Registered Trade Mark. 


4 as 


“Shapeless blocks of Stone. 
x. endowed with an indefinable : 
~ senti Lord Curzon. 


8 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
“The Builder's Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,’ 1913. 


eS 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— : 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


————— 


TENDERS, &c. 


*4* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. G:; 
not later than 2 p.m. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERBARGOED.—June 29.—For the carrying out of 
alterations and additions to the Arthur Balfour Club, Aber- 
bargoed. Mr. O. P. Bevan, architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

ASHBOURNE, DERBY.—June 29.—For erection of a ma- 
ternity home at Ashbourne, for the Derbyshire County Council. 
Mr. G. H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A., County Council, St. Mary’s 
Gate, Derby. Deposit £1 1s. 

BELFAST.—June 27.—For erection of buildings for the 
Faculty of Agriculture in Elmwood Avenue, Belfast, for the 
Senate of the Queen’s Uni ersity, Belfast. Mr. R. M. 
Close, 13 Donegall Square North, Belfast. Deposit £5 5s. 

BELFAST.—June 29.—For erection of new convent, chapel, 
gate lodge, paths and boundary wall at Glen Road, Belfast, for 
the Sisters of Poor Clare. Mr. F. M‘Ardle, M.R.LA.I., &c., 
architect and civil engineer, 29 Rosemary Street, Belfast, and 
Lower O’Connell Street, Dublin. Deposit, £5 5s. 

BELFAST.—For erection of new petrol depot off Connswater 
Road, Belfast. Mr. J. M’Geagh, architect and civil engineer, 
132, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

BIRMINGHAM.—June 27.—For erection of the extensions 
to their existing workshops, on their Woodville Road, Harborne, 
site, for the Committee of the Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind. Messrs. J. A. Chatwin & Son, 128 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. Deposit £2 2s. 

BOSTON, LINCS.—June 29.—For erection of the following 
houses, viz. :—Four pairs, Bell Lane, Fosdyke, and one pair, 
North Forty Foot Drain, Pelham’s Lands. Mr. A. Barton, 
M.I.M. and C.E., 8 Market Place, Boston. 

BRENTWOOD.—July 4.—For erection of a house for the 
medical superintendent at the Brentwood Mental Hospital, for 
the Essex County Council. Deposit £1 1s. County Architect, 
Old Court, Springfield, Chelmsford. 

BUXTON.—For alterations and additions to Eagle Hotel, 
Market Place, Buxton. Mr. C. Flint, architect and surveyor, 
The Quadrant, Buxton. Deposit £1 1s. 

CARNARVON.—June 26.—For erection of 35 houses, and 
the construction of new roads at Cae Hampton. Bethel Road, 
Carnarvon, for the Carnarvon Borough Council. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Jones, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

CHESTER.—July 1.—For erection and completion of a new 
laundry block at the Poor Law Institution, Hoole Lane, Chester, 
for the Guardians. Messrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, 14 Newgate 
Street, Chester. 

COLESHILL.—July 1.—For erection of the new public hall 
at Coleshill. The Rural District Surveyor, Marston Green. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

DERBY.—For erection of new Wesleyan chapel and school 
at Ambergate, Derby. Messrs. Lambert & Trotter, architects, 
28 Park Row, Nottingham. 

DEWSBURY.—For the various trades required in erection 
of a nurses’ home, Halifax Road, Dewsbury, for the Dewsbury 
and District General Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Sharpe, L.R.LB.A., 
Calder Wharf Mills, Huddersfield Road, ‘Dewsbury. 


ECCLES.—June 29.—For providing and laying a new maple - 


floor in the Assembly Hall, Town Hall, Eccles. 


The Borovgh 
Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Eccles. 
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ECCLES.—June 29.—For construction of a new swimming 
bath, &c., on the west end of the existing swimming bath in 
Cromwell Road, Patricroft, for the Parks and Baths Committee. 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles. Deposit 


£2 Qs. 
ESHANESS, near HILLSWICK, SHETLAND.—June 30.— 


The Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses invite tenders for 


the construction of a masonry tower, dwelling-house, stores, &c., 
and about one mile of road at Eshaness. 
engineer to the Commissioners, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Deposit £22s. 


FARNBOROUGH.—June 27.—For internal alterations at 


the Town Hall, Farnborough, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. E. Hargreaves, surveyor, Town Hall, Farnborough, 
Hants. 

GILFACH GOCH.—June 30.—For proposed new branch at 
Gilfach Goch, for the Penygraig Industrial Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. W. T. Springa!l L.R.I.B.A., Architect’s D2partment, 
Co-operative Wholesale Socict y, Ltd., St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 

HIGHFIELDS, near DONCASTER.—For erection of a new 
hotel at Highfields, near Doncaster, for Messrs. John Smith’s 
Tadcaster Brewery Co., Ltd. Deposit £1 1s. Housing and 
Town Planning Trust, Ltd., 6 Hobart Place, Eaton Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


ITCHEN, HANTS.—Juiy 7.—For the erection of secondary 
The Borough Engineer’s Office, 


school buildings at Itchen. 
33-35 French Street. Deposit £2 2s. 

LONDON.—July 8.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, etc., are prepared to receive tenders for the extension 
of Montagu Houses, Whitehall, S.W. The Contracts Branch, 
H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit one guinea. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works, etc.) 

MELKSHAM.—July 6.—For supplying all labour and mate- 


rials necessary for reconstructing the Town Hall, for the Urban _ 
District Council. Mr. R. P. Pearce, town surveyor, Town Hall, 


Melksham. 


RICHMOND (YORKS).—June 29.—For erection of 32 parlour _ 


houses on land adjoining the Reeth Road, for the Town Council. 
Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Richmond, Yorks. 


ST. DOGMAELS.—June 27.—For erection of vestry to 


Bethsaida Chapel, St. Dogmaels. 
St. Dogmaels. 

ST. PETERS, BROADSTAIRS.—June 27.—For erection 
and completion of 44 houses on land at St. Peters. Mr. H. Hurd, 
Pierremont Hall, Broadstairs. Deposit £2 2s. 

SWAFFHAM.—July 10.—For erection of 12 non-parlour- 
type houses at Sporle Road, Swaffham, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. O. W. Parry, M.I.M.and Cy. E., surveyor. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

SWANSEA.—June 30.—For erection of a new public con- 
venience at Eversley Road, Sketty. Mr. J. R. Heath, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea. 

WALSALL.—July 10.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, etc., are prepared to receive tenders for the erection of 
a Post Office and Telephone Exchange at Walsall. The Contracts 
Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 
8.W.1. Deposit one guinea. (Cheques payable to the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, etc.) 

WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—June 24.—For erection of 
20 houses in three blocks upon the Grove Meadow site, Kirby 
Road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. J. Meakins, 
M.I.M. and C.E. Deposit £2 2s. ° 

WEYMOUTH.—July 6.—For the fourth instalment of their 
housing scheme of 44 houses of the following types, for the 
Estates and Housing Committee, viz. :—Twelve blocks semi- 
detached parlour type and 10 blocks semi-detached non-parlour 
type. Mr. F. T. V. Isherwood, town clerk, Municipal Office, 
Weymouth. Deposit £2 2s. 

WEYMOUTH.—July 6.—For pulling down a portion of the 
present laundry and extending same, for the Guardians. Mr. 
G. A. Andrews, Bank Chambers, St. Thomas Street, Weymouth. 

WILLESDEN.—The Willesden District Council are prepared 
to consider prices for 100 houses of special construction to be 
erected on their Brentfield housing estate. The construction 
to be of the tenderer’s own type, but to be to the Council’s 
requirements. Mr. F. Wilkinson, M.I.C.E., engineer to the 
Council, Town.Hall, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 

WITHYHAM, BLACKHAM.—June 26-July 9.—For altera- 
tions and additions to Withyham, Blackham, Council School. 
Mr. F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. Deposit 
£1 ‘Is. 

YIEWSLEY.—For erection of 52 houses, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. S. Soutar, 8 King William Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. Deposit £2 2s. 


Mr. J. J. James, at ‘* Cartref,” 


Mr. D. A. Stevenson, — 


ee 
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“ARDENBRITE” 


(Registered Trade Mark) 
THE PERFECT DECORATIVE MEDIUM FOR 


RADIATORS 


Can be used ina Spraying Machine, without disconnecting Radiator, 
in one quarter of the time as compared with Brush Painting. 
As used at Africa House, Kingsway. 

Made in 12 Artistic Metallic Colours, 
dries hard in half an hour, stands heat 

will not tarnish, can be washed. ‘ 


Prices and Colour Card from 


aT. PAVITT & SONS 


69 Southampton Row 
LONDON 2 W.C.1 
Phone: MUSEUM 1280 


Vv 
< pA A'S, 


By nes 
Warrant to 
H.M. the King. 


 “RONUS = -RONUK 


PREPARATION 
and POLISHING of all kinds of ; 


FIRST 


ae for the 


F looring & Panelling 


ESTIMATES FREE. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Manufacturers of RONUK”’ Sanitary Polish. 


Awarded Gold Medal at XVIIth International Congress of 
Medicine and Six Medals by the Royal Sanitary Institute, including 
the Highest and only Awards ever granted to a Polish, 
RONUK."” LTD., Head Office and Works, Sue BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 
Manchester Depot: 285 DEANSGATE. 
London Showrooms: 16 SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W. 
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YORK STONE “SILeEx’” 
NONSLIP, GRANOLITHIC, 
MOSAIC TERRAZZO. 


WY 


JOUMT EE S354 BOC RBG: 


(HALIFAX) 
65 Victoria Street, 


Westminster 
SUA 


THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY and SMITHS 


LIMITED 


YOUR SPECIFICATIONS should include 


RUBBER INSULATED 
WIRES, 
CABLES, 


AND 


FLEXIBLES 


FOR ALL ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


Copyright. L.B.Atkinson, Price List on Application. 


Exclusive Licensees, 


Members of the C.M.A. 


Contractors to H.M. Government and to all the leading 
Electric Light and Telephone Companies. 


Telegrams : “‘ Electric, London " Telephone : Clerkenwell 1388, 1389, 1390 


a 
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CURRENT LONDON 


PRICES. 


[CopyriaHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES, 
Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration ef contract .. oa = Ss £5 108. per or week 
Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 
whole amount of general building contract .. ra - 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto Ee ar, Pa os t% 
Allow for water, ditto. . ee is i s os oe 1% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 
For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area = = = 3/9 
Ada for every additional storey in height i : 7/8 


Add for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment oy: jth of the above 

1905—the greater of these alternatives aa os fees or £1 1s. 
Allow for supervision of plastering .. < a 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a puilding ES 7/6 
eS ats SL EE Se RE a ag Oe 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 


London, as Regulations Ke 2 Ps = say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils AE = = = say £1 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. Pe from £50 


EE a ES FS ig TR oe a Ss Se ee SS 
Per Foot Run 


Hoarding complete .. 3% os ss os 5/0 
Planked gangway with handrail complete 4 se = Ss 4/0 
Proper gantry complete cs Se ee ee ae 2 40/0 
Sleeper roadways es Ss aS AP 3S ay 8/0 


Per Foot Cube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 
waste in erection and removal .. aa io aS oa 5/0 
ER ESS EGA DEES ee SR eee ey SG te 
Per Ft. Super reduced 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 6d. 2d. 
4d4, if in very small quantities mot exceeding 21 ito 3d. 
Add for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. 1}d. 1¢d. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowereat e ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
4éd for cartage when same costs 4/6 per 1} yardload 23d. 24d. 


Clean and stack old bricks ee 20/0 per thousand 
Hack off old plaster a ae 1/0 per sq. yd. 
ate es eS Ea eae ee er Wee ye Oe ng oe ok Se 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


c——Per Yard Cube———, 


- - o* 


5 ft. 65ft.tol0ft. Add if in 
deep deep trench 
Bxcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cart away .. : = a = 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Pianking and strutting . pa me os at 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring = , DOES, 3 
: : eS 1 to 6 1.2.4. Hoisting 
iewets fe foundation: nee + = ay 80/0 40/0 2/6 
Add if in ground floors .. bs we ae 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Add if in beams or lintels Ss ae Ana 3/0 4/0 2/6 


a i a re ee a res LE 
-—Earthenware—, -—_Iron——_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. as 1/8 2/6 2/7 $/11 
xtra only for bends, each os Ae 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each aes : 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each med Ss eet DO) 17/6 45/0 60/0 


a ES Ss Mb aed SO AS ES 2 SA BAYT 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7~——Per Rod Reduced——-_, 
Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar es a 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
=f »» cement mortar .. S, 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


——— ee a eee 
-—Per Foot Super.—, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertical 
Two courses of slates in cement 2 = = 10d. 1/8 
f-in. asphalte PA ee = cs AS as 9d. 1/0 
7—Per Foot Super.—, 
Flemish English 
Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis os es +d. +42. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ao aX AP as Ac 24d. 
Flat joint in cement (struck) and ie whiting os AS 25 1}d. 


ee a ee 
ARCHES. 


Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork .. 1/0 
Add Mf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional cost .. 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 3S 60 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricks Per Ft. Run 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price.. < -- ¢d. plus 10% 


Double-tile ereastng and cement filleta : and pointing ¢ to 9-10. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 


Per Yard Super.———__—_-, 


lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. da. 

Cement and sand .. es Ee sl0 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 

Granolithic .. es ee Se Vi 4/9 5/3 6/4 _ 

Asphalte as A ET <a 3/0 _ — = = 

Tarmac Bea = A Mey ka — _ 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube——_, 


Templates Thresholds _ Sills 
York stone and ali labours and mortar in hoist- 
ing and fixing ss, ae Ra wo lene 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. pss = ae SB 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. ea 20 /6 
Bath stone ditto .. a a << RS Be os 10/6 
CARPENTER. zi 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. a es a 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. os os see 7/6 
Centres to arches, per foot super. ee > Se me 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusaes 
Fir framed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/0 
At per square din. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding ras = ie me -. 31/0 38/0 48/0 
Battening for slates Rs a ral eS, -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. SS ee = 12/0 to 20/0 


Gutter boards and bearers per foot super. .. a at As -- sf 


JOINER. 
Per square fin. din. lin. 1pin, 
Deal plain-edged tlooring ee se - = 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. Pest 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching = oe ce -- 36/0 43/0 48/6 58/6 
Sashes, per foot super. 1} in. 2 in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares as es eal 2/8 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Smail Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, Jin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3/0 


2 4 6 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded eS 23d. 32d. 4d. 43d. 
Add for each side bead butt x 4d. 4d. 44d. 6d. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exchi- 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. a = 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. as 2 re Be a 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. oe a ae ax = 9d. 


-——Per Foot Cube—— 


Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. as 87/0 69/0 53/0 
Addiframped Le ee = -- 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. Ze es oa --  240/0 200/0 160/0 
a ee 
1}in. 1pin. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each - ae a 1/3 1/5 
a EE Eee 
3by 3 3$by3$ 4by4 
Deal newels, per foot run ss ae ae 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. Lpin. 
Deal shelves or divisions a Ps Selo 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued se = & 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backingsand grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Deal jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1/5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


Sectional Area——_—____-——_,, 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin. 2in. 4in. 6in. Qin. 12in. 14in. 164m 


Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed iy -- 2d. 3d. 43d. 53d. 8d. 104d. 11gd 1/lh 
-- 24d. 39d. 5d. 64d. Od. Llgd. 1/0h 1/4 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded 

Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed = as +. — — 63d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/14 1/% 

Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost 8 times their value ia 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 

CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one-dhird far every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord lina 
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Damp 
Walls 


BDI WW 


SS 


 PUDDBO-, | 
= 2 ———_ SATURATED WALES 


BRAND etra =—— FROM ANY CAUSE ARE 
CEMENT WATERPROOFER "0" === MADE BONE DRY 


Y S= 


ISFIGUREMENT of walls is not the wall with sand and cement which has_ been 
greatest evil caused by dampness. It isa waterproofed by the addition of ‘ Pudlo’ Brand 
condition harmful to health, but health is powder. Such a rendering forms an absolute 

safeguarded, and stains due to dampness are barrier to the passage of moisture, so that 
prevented, by rendering the imszde face of the dampness cannot affect the ‘decorations 
Used also for Flooded Cellars, Flat Roofs, Leaking Tanks, Reservoirs, Baths, Garage Pits, Concrete Buildings, ete. 


Tested by Faija, Kirkaldy, Cork University, the Japanese, Italian, Dutch and Spanish Governments. and the most eminent experts 
Used by the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, the Crown Agents, the Office of Works, the General Post Office. nS 


Sele Proprietor ord K ERNER-GREENWOOD & Co., Ltd., Fort; KING’S LYN 


5 4 


M. St. ? 


ennai ; 


\ 
SNS 


ls 


Vl 


Ly 
tia 


yy 


Ss makin J friends 
every where! 


MMM@HMMMdldl 


77 


WW 
N SS *N NS SFL YS LAWN 
= = > NAG ide WS Ld 3 ewww SASS 
2 SN 
\\S 


sy 
hdd 


V/A 


MEO HADEN 
AKA N 
CAOLISAY Ask your dealer for a Sample and 


\ AN TRY IT 


Vdd 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
JOINER — Continued. SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded ——Per Square—— 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 24in. lap with two composition nails ; 
Bead Nosing Girth Plugging to each slate as Sc ic ye RG -. 80/0 72/0 
——— Ler Foot Run————_, Add for every }in. additional lap .. as Ee Sa 2/3 3/7 
te ao! Sows ee +s ae: aa +4. 24. Add for copper nails .. te da SS a Gs 2/8 34 
————_—————_ Iabomr and Screws only Fixing———————_——____, Pe ee Pee SLL tS” 
Barrsl Flush Sash —Locksand Furniture —Casement Grip Spring Best selected green Westmorland slates laidtoa 3in. lap withcopper nails 182/¢ 
Betts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handles Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails +: osha tata 41/6 
1/0 2/0 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers 60/¢ 
Se age eI SME Seen Taira SS TT SE a eo Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed ; 
with two galv. iron nails = Bic me ae te oe 70/0 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work a ae AG ts ae Me =a 2/6 
Oe Add for circular on face in elevation ac es Rs ey ae 25% 
Sonkers Flate Siby eee ck » Add for circular on plan, according to radius Fe mae Ae ae 40 
Milled lead and laying .. ae = 56/6 63/6 66/6 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% 


Se 


———Per Foot Run————__, Each———————_, 


Bossed Ends 


Co: Soldered Welted Soldered 
N citing Angle Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots 
4d. 2/0 4d. 6d. 5/6 2/0 
——————Per Foot Run — 
jin. fin. lin. lj}in. Ijin. 2in. S}in. 4in. 
Lead service & s- 1/8 © 2/8) |2/40) (3/8. 4/0) 15/2 aa — 
Lead waste we -- L/lg 1/7 2/0 2/4 2/83 8/6 — — 
Lead soil .. — — — — — = 6/4 6/11 
= _ Ea eh —— KX 
Egg Joints = -- 2/8 2/6 2/9 3/6 3/3 8/9 6/0 6/6 
Branoh joints Be s. 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/3 3/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 
Indiarubber joints a _ _ 3/0 3/0 _ _ _ 
Stop ends .. Pe +1300. 1/0 1/83 1/9 2/0 2/6 — —- 
Bends Se = - _ — — 2/0 2/6 6/6 6/8 
Boaded ends eo - — -- 10d. 10d. 1/0 _ _ 
Single tacks ra - — 11d. 1/0 1/1 1/6 2/0 2/8 
Double tacks SS -_— — 1/2 1/3 tie Vis. SIT fi 
Brass slieves Al - as a -- 7/3 88 18/2 14/8 
Lead traps Ss -_ — — 8/9 9/10 12/8 22/6 26/1 
Boller screws A -. 8/2 8/9 4/10 6/7 8/8 — — — 
Bib cocks .. Bee -- 7/0 9/6 13/6 — — — _- — 
Stop cocks ae -- 9/9 12/8 17/8 80/0 44/0 100/0 _ — 
Ball cocks Sts -. 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 _ 
Wire balloons yr en _ _ — — 9d. —_ 1/3 
Per Foot Run— 
Iron (L.0.C.) pipes .. ee Sis a s re 2in. 4in. 
Soil, vent, waste and anti-syphon pipes, coated lead 
caulked joints .. <e ae ae oe At 2/0 3/0 
Sxtra for bends me we os = -- each 7/6 11/2 
Extra forjunctions .. <3 ae os -- each 11/11 18/4 


Per Foot Run 
Cuttings—Eaves a 5 fe ob oe -. Equal 1 foot supes. 


Edges and abutments... An = .- qual ¢ foot super. 
Ridge tiling .. a aa =) Sa “i es 2/0 


Fixing soakers we = es oe =a ore 


7d. per dozen 


Up to Above 

1st Floor lst Floor 
Rolled steel joists = os, a ee ae 16/6 18/6 
Oompound girders ee ne me os a 19/6 21/6 
Stanchions on a 3 3 oe, oa 21/6 23/6 
Oast-iron columns x 4 ox Ae aes 16/6 18/6 

Light Medium Heavy 
Steel roof trusses A 5 Pe =e eo o2/6 30/0 27/6 
Goimney bars es ay) ss a es -- 86/0 34/0 32/0 
Tie rods and ring bolts .. os ee es -- 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Bolts and nuts .. ae ne ea =< -- 45/0 40/0 $5/0 
Handrail and balusters .. os Be A. -. 65/0 50/0" 48 (0 
Steel reinforcing bars bent and fixed .. ae 22/0 21/6 21/0 


-——Per Foot Run—, 


Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. din. 
Pipes fixed with pipe naile ae i sa -- <Alld. 1/1 1/6 
Bends or shoes,each .. a3 nd ee os eel y6 2/0 2/9 
Junctions, each .. me a as 5% -. ~ 2/8 3/0 4/@ 
4in. bin. Gin. 

Gutters fixed with brackets .. Be ss - 1/2} 1/6 1/10 — 
Outlets and angles he ea bf 3 Paes Ui") 2/6 ssl 


Stop ends .. AA a 2s ae sa «= . 10d: 1/0 ifi 


OL, 


antique and modern. 


the [deal 


ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS will be 
particularly interested in the simplicity of the 
Kaleeco Wiring System. 


The flat Metal-sheathed, Rubber Insulated 
Wires are easily handled. Placed on the 
wall surface, secured by the ingenious clip 
and coloured to match the decorative scheme, 
they are practically invisible. 


KALEECO 


Wiring System 


has been installed in many buildings, 


Z ; y 
Full particulars and prices can be ry 
obtained from the local Electrical 129 
Contractor. \ 
& CONSTRUCTION @ Its 


CALLENDERS CABL 


Wee 


bt: " 


A 


HAMILTON HOUSE VICTORIA EMBANKMENT 


LONDON - E:C + 
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V/ Messrs. THE AEOLIAN COMPANY’S WORKS, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. Architects: Messrs. Hal 
Williams & Company, Factory House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1 


ROOFED WITH 
foe VULCANITE 
ROOFING 


NE of the many Vulcanite 

contracts illustratedabove, 
conveys an excellent impression 
of a vast expanse of Vulcanite 
Roofing. 

From large works to club- 
houses or dwellings, Vulcanite 
is rapidly superseding all other 
types of roofing. 


Impervious to water, snow 
and chemical fumes, unaffected 
by climate, incombustible and 
fire-resisting, cost lower than 
other systems of roofing—these 
are a few of the advantages fully 
explained in the Vulcanite Cat- 
alogue. A copy will be sent on 
request. 


VULCANITE DAMPCOURSES 


HAVE BEEN EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD WITH TBE GREAT- 
EST SUCCESS. OUR CHIEF BRANDS ARE 


REXILITE DAMPCOURSE 
RELIANCE = bitecSune 
WIGAN) oiecounse 


VULCANITE. LTD 


STOUR ROAD, OLD FOR le LONDON, E.3. 
Telephone : EAST 
Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ ROOFLET, H AC K WICK, LONDON.” 


And at BELFAST, WIGAN AND GLASGOW. 


ae AE 


The FOREMOST ever since. 


FIFTY Years’ Experience has stampec’ 


DURESCO 


ermanent 


AEROS LAT “ 
SS ee a 


as being the PREMIER Water Paint 


The Silicate Paint Co. 6.22 


Sole 
Manufacturers 


ie 


as the Pyramids, 


S.E. 


LONDON, 


CHARLTON, 


ft | 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT.] 
GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 
Ber 002) ay Per Yard Super.—_, 
—Ges— Steam Tubing————_— Washable Washand Ones T wies 
tin. jin. fin. fin. lin. ljin. 1l}in. Zin, Distemper Stop Distemper Distemper Stipple 
Tubes and all fittings fixed In common colours RRR), 0/6 09 «=§©60 OR 
with clips complete .. 10d. 10$d. 1/1 1/4 1/8 2/1 2/6 8/2 In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/33 0/5} 0/10 o/2 
as In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 0/2 
-———————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ———, 
If on If on -—lIf in Party Colours on—~ If on 
PLASTERER, Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Veilinga Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 0/1 0/3 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 


Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead 
2/6 0/5 0/2 0/8 O/1% 0/8 


Render, float and set in lime and hair 


Do. do. Siripite.. -- 2/9 0/5 0/2 0/3 O/1t 0/8 PAINTING. 
Do. do. Portland -- 3/7 O/7 0/2 0/8% 0/2 0/9 
Do. do. Keene’s .. 4/0 0/8 0/24 0/8} 0/2 0/9 alge iria kes Megat Stain ‘Size Varnish auneenn 
Sawn lathing - ~ o- ~ 1/5 0/3 —_— —— — — Plain painting on sur- 
Metal lathing feo} re Ae - 1/10 0/3} — —_— — _ face in oe 
: é fic ot Spe a Pee, fe colours, per yar 
aepnedine tp Pareto ae ai. SUSE super -- es 0/8 «0/8 1/5 2/1 2), 0/6 O/2 Of 1% 
—— Do. onframes each.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 0/8 O/8 O/lo if 


Do., on large do., each 0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 0/10 O/4 1/1 1/6 


Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth Mitres Stop Ends Do ons 
: quares,perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 83/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
Moulding In plasters “= 17202 Equalto Value Equalto#rdof = ho. on iargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 2/6 
Do. do. Portland 5 0/3 of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
Do. do. fibrous... es 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
run .. ae -- 0/0$ 0/04 O/1 O/1g O/1¥ O/0F 0/0% O/O§  O/O§ 
Partitions a este Snare cass On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 0/8 0/8 0/02 0/0 0/12 og 
Gomorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following per yard super :-— 
On Moulded Work. On Enriched Work. In Party Colours. Staples: 
— 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 2d. b 
GLAZING. re Foot supers 
-—Per Foot Super.—— ax ene! 
Upto From25 From 50 Polishing c ca ce os = -- (6d. 1/0 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. a 
Ordinary plate glass glazed a ee — me 4/4 4/11 5/3 
—_ PAPERHANGER, 
Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only Cranes ae 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. -—Oast Giass— fin. Wired Metal bar On walls re ns be: he: an ee 1/5 2/2 
@ios. 1502 Rolled Rolled in tin. Oast Glass Patent Glazing pn stairs a5 om se ot ae & oe 1/10 2/0 
0/8i~ 0/64 0/114 0/9 O/10 0/104 1/14 2/2 Onceilings .. me Ae 2s oe = pes 1/7 2/6 


~" FHASKING am 


a? 
Established in the reignot 
KING GEORCE IT 


FOR BRONZE 6 KALAMEIN 


CASTINGS BRONZE 
ART METAL WORK PLEASE APPLY TO. 


SAML: HASKINS & BROS. LTD: WALTHAMST 


a 


Ow, E.17. 


seo ec patanes ee 
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ARCHITECTS’ ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUL DEES 


The Architects’ Printers 


Efficiency, Excellence, Promptitude. 


FOUNDED 1850. STRUCTURAL ENGINEE 
Bills of Quantiti es, Estate Plans, Subsoriptions to enable the Council to carry Contractors for the Main Bulldinge 
SAN ’ , om the work efficiently are urgently needed. Stad 
Sale Particulars, Reproductions of y Sanne ay Fi dg be ped hs ape 


It is hoped that every architect in active | Prance-British Exhibition, London, 1906. 
practice will become a subscriber. pe Ye hgh py 
Unpaid subscriptions for the current year| “ONOON OFFICE: © VICTORIA 6T., &.W. 
will be gratefully received. 
W. HILTON NASH, Hon. Treasurer. FOR 
Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart 


Hon botus |Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Line, Wash and Pencil Drawings, 
and every class of Lithographic 
and Letterpress Printing. 


Write for Samples and Quotations. 
WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


9 Conduit Street, W. 


Send Inquiries te 


OGILVIE & CO." © eee ust 


h e rid an 1 Ca of Boshi Ro nee yitesine Claold 1388 THE PATENT 
Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N. AIRLITE VENTILATOR 
ee EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. | __nremint ty Couns eM. Coreen 
N : —The on er- 
pea EE Alterations & Decorations. 2st™47=s LOU RIE ES DE Maen ered 
°° = aed Insect Proof. Easily Fixed. Easily Cleaned. Having 
Glass Ends does not obstruct Made in various 


Cetterin Jelephone: 
Rercthing &) Holborn 2018 


Light. 
sizes, according to requirements. Suitable for Bath 
Rooms. pat Vaive in event of escape of Gas. Ideal 
for Offices fixed windows. Now in use in HM. 
Ee Office of Works. Made in a se and Aluminium. 
It acts both as Inlet and Outlet Ventilator, and breaks 


up and distributes the air without Draught. For further 
ROOF TRUSSES [== 
AIRLITE esp anda oo 
18, 


Sillwood Road, Brighton. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
GEN AL ADVERTISER For BERKS, BUCKS, 
HANTS, OXON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1723. Enlarged January 1897. 


London Address: 
Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 20 to 70 feet span 92, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W.2 
Ciroulates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, W Wal- veri i 
es ee ari clae tee ere Prompt deliveries from stock materials 
Blackwater, knell, Henley, Wokingham, ingselere, 


Thatcham, Camberley, Ascot, Windsor, Slough, Mortimer, 
a petel Sandhurst, Swindon, Basingstoke, Wyoembe, 
es, &c 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 

es for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of allclasses. Relied upen by al) pa for the accuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertiaing Medium, since, 
from its vastly inoreased and wide circulation, and ‘its in- 
fluential position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- 
ments are brought under the notice of theusands of resders 
each week. All communications should be addressed to 


The PUBLISHERS, ‘“ MERCURY" OFFICE. READING 


LOW PRICES 


INSULATION OF 
E. W. SWEET & CO., LTD. COLD STORES 


‘ (B Dept.) Refrigeration Specialists and Contractors. 
Engineers, Pores tits SUTCLIFFE B®°S. « BRYCE,LTD. 
Bristol: GLOBE WORKS, HYDE, nr. Manchester. 
*"London Works, New Wanstead. 


Cardiff Works, Docks. 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Clasgow,| Newcastle. 


BUNGALOW AND 
SMALL COUNTRY 


SAND FACED 


BEST RED FACINGS 


ARCHITECTS’ INSPECTION INVITED. 


HOUSE NUMBER) '{/ ann i 


Eh STEEL ROLLING 
Also STOCKS, 1, 2 and 3. 


CROWN BRICKWORKS PHONE: 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. ENFIELD 233 


SA Beery lege. , ie yy a Fe wil, 
1/-; by post 1/3. e'" 7 iE ai NY Xi iui 

I. Girsert Woon, Publisher, 6-11 Imperial 

Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


“Rolling Shutters 


isa ian conve 


ete e word 
» fixed gives ite 
COLTHURST & SYMONS’ PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES oe rcairio’ 
Ne Nailing required. Absolutely Wind-proof. Cannot Strip In the most exposed situation. h it the assurance 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. of superior service. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna, 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


WIRE-WORK 


FOR 


WINDOWS 


LIFTS 


STAIRWAYS 


Wi eS 


Sole anetacture rs: ‘phone N° RicHMonp 480. 


oot © Ny Sta aaa ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 
Eiiicasion RADIATORS, &. RADNOR WORKS, TWICKENHAM. 


Branch Offices! 


EEE 


| 

S 

8 GLASGOW : 121 West George St. 2¢e 
MANCHESTER: 90 Decrageie 3 

a BIRMINGHAM: 13 Temple Stree a 2 
HUQITTUQENTUCAVANUASUQ0NNNESCUOUU DLL AMDUU VCE AU CULL NE MUM CULL cr 


F ° BRABY & Co.. pte: IDA oh fens ses {I 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


OLAss OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PEE Hove, 


Dara or NOTES AS TO KRAaTh FAL 
VaRLATION | MEOHANIO PAINTEE LABOURER TO SPECIAL WORKMEN 
1914—Aug. 11}a. 9d. 8d. Granite rere FPA 
Fixing Mason, 1d. 
1916—July 1/0% 10d. 9d. spin dle Maanint to 
Cutter Mechanic’s 
1917-Apl. in 11d. 10d. Mle ) 
1017-Oct. 1/8 1/08 1144. ditto Rate 
Plumber Add 3d. 
1918-Jan.11|1 /8$+124%|1 /08+123% DET 124% previous to to 
1918—July2%\1 /5 +12$%|1 /24+124%|1 /14+124% [ 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
1610-Feb.15| 1/9 1/6 je 
1019-May 8] 1/9 1/8 Wee se | ee as 
1019 Nov.15 1/11} 1/104 1/8 B dor aaa o 
eRe ae py) | Fixer othe Labourie’s 
1020-May 1) 2/0} 1/11} 1/9 } & 
1080-May20 2 /4 2 {8 2 fl inforcement Rate 
peer ae 
19@1-Mayl6| 2/2 2/1 1/11 
1981-July 1; 2 2/1 1/10 
19Bl-Aug. 1; 2 2/0 1/9 
1021-Sept.1| 2/04 1/114 1/74 
19a8-Feb. 1| 2/0 1/11 1) Uys Treen sae ae 
1929-April1| 1/10 1/® 1/6 or Gold tie th 
1929-June1| 1/8 1/7 1/8 Bae era 
bee persia ce workman’s 
Ce atmosphere class 
plese cr 1/7 1/64 1/24 or from boats Tate 
1924~Feb. 1 1/8 1/7 1/8 
1924-Aug.25 1/8} 1/74 1/3t 
1924-Oct.25) 1/94 1/8} 1/4% 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


iTEM. CLASS. Cost, UNIT. 
A Antisyphonage .. Pipes, iron, 2” ne 3/1 Per yard 
Asbestos .. -. Sheeting = Re 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, corrugated .. 3/4 Ditto 
Aluminium zo Paint- 2: ey = 25/0 Per gallon 
9" 3° 
B Ballast .. -- Thames an -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Ditto .. at Pit oe a = 10/0, eal delivered 
Ball valves =.) Brass /s. Sere ten OOS TO 18 /4 each 
Brick oa -- Broken -, a 11/6 Eee yard 
Ditto .. -- Hardcore rec a5 5/0 cube d/d 
Bricks .. -- Blue, wirecuts oe 145 /0 
Ditto .. re; Ditto, pressed aA 185 /0 
Ditto .. -- Firebricks as -- 2038/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. Fixing, breeze RS 80/0 F.O.R. 
Ditto .. -. Fiettons <5 x 53/8 London 
Ditto .. -- Reds .. ae = 10/0 
Ditto .. -- Rubbors as = 244 /0 
Ditto .. -. Stocks .. Ss os 98/6 Delivered 
Ditto .. e, we si ie -- 100/0 ¥F.0O.R. London 
Ditto .. a azed .. 
rt iret \ 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 
Ditto .. te Ditto, headers .. 450/0 oncon 
Ditto .. -- 2nd quality .. A 20/0 Per 1,000 less 
Breese .. -- Ooke: .. es ae 10/6 Per yard 
Ditto .. Ree it Ot A = ws 5/6 cube d /d 
C Oartage .. -. Of Bricks, blue 2 12/6 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. =.“ Of ditto, Flottons |. 9/0 _ from rail 
Ditto .. sou Of ditto, glazed = 15/0 to job. 
Oement .. ea Keenes. . ee os 105 /0 Perton 
Ditto .. -- Portland aa es 58/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- White, ditto .. -- 812/0 
19] fee Se - Nails .. 3A es 1/9 Per Ib 
tto .. -- Sheeting Ae. <shae 1/6 C Ditto 
Oocks me -- Bib, brass,stamped ..4/0 6/0 9/0 Each 
Ditto .. -- Stop, brass,stamped..4/6 6/6 10/6 Ditto 
D_ Drains,stoneware Pipes and Fittings .. ° 
Fed tc! zy ~20%  \F.0.R. London 
Ditto .. & Ditto = ee Ton, Delivered 
4” LZ 
Per yard 
Drains, iron -- Pipes .. Pes a 0/0 he oss delivered 
Driers .. -- For paint = ne 36/0 Per ewt. 
E Enamel .. -- White, best .. Se 25 /0 Ditto, per gallon 
F Felt .. .. Roofing ee ado Yl pee: per 
Fireolay .. -. Stourbridge .. eee 2h Ditto, per cwt. 
Flooring .. ete Deal Pie wack -- 26/0 38/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. es) Ditto, G. & T. -- 27/0 $4/0 delivered 
G Gas es -- Tubes, Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto Ss —474% Ditto 
Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Gass cut to sizes” Plate not exceeding 
1 foot sup. 1/7 
Ditta .. = Ditto $8ditto  .. 2/7 
Ditto .. SA Ditto 5ditto .. 3/2 
Ditto .. 3 Ditto 7ditto .. 3/6 
Ditto .. = Ditto 10ditto .. 3/7 
Ditto .. es Ditto 25ditto 3/9 
Ditto .. a Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 ox. ~ 4d. at Merchant's 
Ditto .. = Ditto 21 ox. -: 6d. depot 
Ditto .. es Ditto 26 oz. Tad. 
Ditto .. -- Rough cast }” ~ a. 
Ditto .. -- Wired, cast wa 92d. 
Ditto .. as Figured, rolled Ee 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 
Ditto .. -- Lead lights in plain 2/0 
sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English nas Pe, 2/9 Per book 
Gold size c|6Best og Ad 12/6 eer gallon 
Granite . .. Obippings .. 1. 39/6 Eger per 
Bitte .. < Ditto . Ss 26/0 Per ton 
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ITEM, CLaAss. Oost. Umer, 
H Hire Be, -. Horse,cartiand man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. as porey and driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
team roller’ .. 
Dita: “| Water cart and men.. =) 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditte .. - Sacks «. 8d. Each 
Hot water -- Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered : 
Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto — 423% Ditto . A 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised -.. — 282% Ditto i 
f 
J iectrd z & peel olled a eg 260 /0 Per ton delivered 
a -. Wood, soft, Da Reo 3/0 i 
Ditto -. 5. ‘Ditto, ditto, 7” x 24° 2/10 pee ee oe 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, ditto, 6” x2” .. 2/8 
Peete MRE hie RN Pe EI 
K Knotting.. i sis * a 19/0. Per gallon i 
L_Lathing .. - Metal .. = ar teal 6 Per yard ‘ 
Ditto — -- Wood, sawn .. aA 2/9 Per bundle 
Lead <3 -- Sheet .. ah = 44/6 Per cwt, 
Ditte .. oF TPipOmr ss MS eS 45/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. oo} BOLLS. S es mes -48/0 Ditto 
Ditte .. -- White .. re, ix 55/3 Ditto 
Lime os -- Greystone .. aa 61/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias a es 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras es a 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. ~~ Cuba we aes ce rp : Ditto 
Per square 
Matching.. .. Deal, T.G.&B. ..16/6 20/0 2510f Pfrees: 
N Nails aA -- Brads, floor .. = 22/9 
Ditto _. -- Cut clasp = = 28 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. <a bath & a 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Wire,oval .. os 26 /0 
O Oak rae -. American cs eS 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English feet = 13/0 Per foct oube 
Ditto .. -. European a = 21/0 delivered 
Ditho .. -. Japanese ae 20/0 7 
Oil rs -. Linseed, boiled = 4/10 Per gall. 
Ditto .. = Ditto, raw .. =s 4/7 ditto 
Ps Paint so... -. Mixed .. ce és 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2” 3° 
Partitions -- Breeze 25 - 2/0 2/10 ae 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. ws 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Strapite Fas BS, 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -- Slabs, ceiling .. ss 2/3 Per yard 
Putty .. -. Glazing sf re 16/0 Per cwt 
5” 6” 
R_ Rain water -. Gutters, 0.G. Be: i. 20 Per yard 
pitta ° |<, Pipes; round 4 a ee is 
Rooting, irom .. Corrugated, galyd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 
S Sand pe -. Ordinary ay; ea 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed = = 14/0 cube d/d } 
No. 8 No. 10 aes { 
Sash Ae oo ines, Naxt a -- 3/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. -- Weights, iron os 12/0 Per owt, 
Ditto .. a Ditto, lead .. = 40/0 Ditto 
Size s&s a) | Bost: fa ee 5 /6 Per fkn. 
Slates ar $e 2010, Welsh os 480 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. or, 1 DCO, ditto .. = 167 /0 Ditto 
Soil pipes LEO Lr, iron, 4’ FS 5/24 _Per yard 
Solder .. -. Plumbers’ es 1/0 Per lb. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard let. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. eS Fittings, ditto ae —874% Ditto 
Ditto .. -- Tubes, galvanised .. —224 % Ditte 
Steel re -- Angles ae ae 14/6 Per cwt, 
Ditto .. <2, © Boltsty.: us rs 36/0 Ditte 
Ditto .. 2 JOIG Ok BA me 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. -. Stanchions .. = y fe Ditte 
Stone ae Soe DaUne ce BS = 
Ditto. < Portland «=< SJ ee 
Ditto .. want COPE Ss eS ae 6/8 
7 Tar ane, to Stochhoim 2 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak 3s oa; -Engy ce is a 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto .. = Monimela os ss 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. Eos Dy, nor 25 a 9/0 e Per gallon 
Thimbles.. -- Brass, Plumbers’ -- 2/0 3/8 Each 
Tiles aS Plain, roofing 120 /0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. -. 6” x6”, white giazed.. 12 /6 Per yard 
Timber .. -- Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. ws Ditto, Carpenters’ - = 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens os We? /6 a Per 100 feet 
Traps ... Cast, lead, S. -. ss E80 4/3 Each 
Ditto .. = Ditto, P. .. oe 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine ae 7/3 Per gallon 
; a LA ” 
U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ ABs -. 1/2 1/6 2/8 Bach 
; a a 12 
V Valves .. os Ball oe A a iy 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. -- Hard,oak .. pas 15/0 Per g: 
Ditto .. Copal sy Sena Ditte 
Ditto .. ~ Flat. . eS oa 16/9 Ditto 
W Whiting .. -- Gflders’ Ss 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire = -. Guards, galvd. wie 2/6 ze Per foot supa. 
Ditto .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 6d. Each 
Ditto .. Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Ditto 
Z Zine, V.M. -. Sheeting <= 40 /0 Per ewt. 
Ditto. .. ~ Ditto, perforated 44, Per feet super. 
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SUPPLEMENT—P+GE I 


“Consider the difference 
between the expressions: 
“beneath my roof’ and 
“within my walls,’ and you 
will see how important a 
Wrz ee part of the house the roof 
iy must always be to the mind 
as Well as to the eye.” 
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SOVERED WITH 


Beauvais Roofing | iles 


ines e ILLES HAVE A CHARM ALL THEIR OWN. THEIR COLOUR 
IS A DELIGHTFUL SHADE OF DEEP MAROON—RESTFUL TO THE EYES 


immediate delivery Carriage paid to any railway 
wom stocks station in England & Wales 


MBANGEEY -LONDON 


SOLE IMPORTERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
161 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, S.E.1 


’Phone: HOP 4635, 4636 Telegrams: ‘“‘LAGLYCOL, FHONE, LONDON.” 
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THE ARCHITECT 


FOUNDED 1869. 


Incorporating ‘“‘The Contract Reporter,’’ 1885. 
“The Builder’s Reporter and Engineering Times.” 
“The Building Trade,” 1913. 


ae 
FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1925. 


Owing to the increasing demand for back numbers we are compelled 
to give the following notice :— 

All numbers for the past twelve months 9d. each, previous to that 
date 1s. each. 


a 


TENDERS, &c. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is particularly 
requested that information of this description be forwarded to 
the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus; London, E.C., 
not later than 2 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ADWICK-LE-STREET. July | 7.—For the erection of 
seven pairs class A and 16 pairs class B houses in Princess Street, 
Woodlands. The Council Offices, Village Street, Adwick. 
Deposit £2. 

BEXLEY HEATH.—July 11.—For erection in blocks of six, 
of up to 100 houses, non-parlour type. Mr. W. T. Howse, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Bexleyheath. Deposit £3 3s. 

BRAINTREE.—July 6.—For erection of 28 houses in four 
types, for the Urban District Council. Mr. D. G. Armstrong, 
Great Square, Braintree, Essex. 

CAMBORNE.—July 2.—For erection of a pavilion, etc., at 
Tehidy Sanatorium, Camborne, for the Cornwall County Council. 
Messrs. Cowell, Drewitt and Wheatley, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Penzance. Deposit £2 2s. 

CARLISLE.—July 1.—For erection of proposed new class- 
room block and alterations and additions to existing Keswick 
School. Deposit £2 2s. Mr. J. Forster, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 
The Courts, Carlisle. 

CHATHAM.—July 7.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
etc., invite tenders for extension of Chatham Post Office. The 
Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, King Charles Street, 
London, $.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, etc.) 

COVENTRY.—July 6.—For the enlargement of Barr’s Hill 
Secondary School, for the Corporation. The Education Depart- 
ment, Council House, Coventry. Deposit £1 1s. 

DALWOOD, DEVON.—June 30.—For erection of a new 
Council school at Dalwood, for the Devon Education Committee. 
Deposit £1 ls. The County Architect (Education), 1 Blackall 
Road, Exeter. 

ERITH.—July 6.—For repairs and redecorations at the Erith 
Public Library, Walnut Tree Road, Erith, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Hind, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, 
Erith. 

GLASTONBURY.—July 4.—For erection of a new public 
convenience in Magdalene Street, for the Town Council. Mr. 
H. N. Alves, 27 High Street, Glastonbury. 

GLASTONBURY.—July 4.—For erection of 18 parlour houses, 
for the Town Council. Mr. H. N. Alves, 27 High Street, Glas- 
tonbury. 

GOSPORT.—July 1.—For erection of a new school for 200 
children at Gordon Park, Gosport, for the Education Committee. 
Mr. G. R. Walker, secretary, “‘ Rostellan,’’ Stoke Road, Gosport. 
Deposit £1 1s. 

epee Uahpugee Nl —July 4.—For various works on Sealy- 
ham estate, viz.: Group No. 1—Swmbach: Erection of new 
outbuildings and ‘adaptation of existing buildings. Swmbach: 
Erection of new dwelling-house. Swmbach Fach: Erection of new 
outbuildings and adaptation of existing buildings. Swmbach Isaf: 
Adaptation of existing buildings. Swmbach Isaf: Erection of 
new dwelling-house and adaptation ot existing buildings. Group 
No. 2.— Good Hope: Erection of new dwelling-house and adapta- 
tion of existing buildings. Better Hope: Erection of new dwelling- 
house and adaptation of existing-buildings. Group No. 3.— 
Broad Moor: Adaptation of existing buildings. Parcgwyn: 
Erection of new dwelling-house and adaptation of existing build- 
ings. Wernllwyd: Repairs, &. Withen Maen: Additions to 
dwelling-house and adaptation of buildings. Group No. 4.— 


Chapel Farm : 
house and adaptation of existing buildings. Ford Farm: Erection 


of pig cots and repairs. West Ford Farm: Repairs. Lordship ; 
Repairs. Musland: Repairs. Group No. 5.—St. Dogwells: 
Erection of cartshed and barn and repairs. St. Dogwells : 
Erection of pig cots and adaptation of outbuildings. Parcypwll: 


Erection of new dwelling-house and adaptation of existing 
buildings. Mr. Owain T. Thomas, L.R.I.B.A., county architect, 
County Offizes, Haverfordwest. De p<sit £1 Is. 

MAIDSTONE.—July 1.—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, etc., invite tenders for erection of a post office and tele- 
phone exchange at Maidstone. The Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit 
£1 1s. (Cheques payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
etc. ) 

NEATH, &c.—July 13.—For the following works, for te 
Glamorgan Education Committee :—(1) New 
school for 340 boys, caretaker’s house, boundary walls, cycle 
house, etc¢., at Neath ; (2) new casement windows and corrugated 
roof sheeting to playshed at Penclawdd Mixed Council School, 
Penclawdd, Gower; (3) painting (during the ensuing summer _ 
holidays) 55 schools in the Eastern Division and 20 schools in 
Western Division. The County Hall, Cardiff. 

PONTARDAWE.—July 8.—For erection of 16 houses at the 
Trebanos site, construction of roads and sewers relative thereto, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. E. D. Jones, M.S.A., archi- 
tect, Council Offices, Pontardawe. Deposit £2. 

PORT TALBOT.—July 10.—For alterations and additions to 
Health Department Offices, Taibach, for the Town Council. 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildi-gs, Aberavon. 

PURSTON, near PONTEFRACT.—July 7.—For the erection 
of 102 houses at Purston, near Pontefract. All trades. Mr. 
Samuel Chesney, A.R.I.B.A., Council Offices, Featherstone, near 
Pontefract. Deposit £2 2s. 

RIPON.—July 12.—For the erection of 12 houses, for the 
Housing Committee. The City Engineer’s Office. Deposit £5. 

ROBERTSBRIDGE, SUSSEX.—July 9.—For the following 
work at the sanatorium at Darvell Hall, Robertsbridge, for the 
East Sussex County Council, viz.:—(1) New men’s hospital 
(temporary construction), extension women’s hospital (tem- 
porary construction), alterations to main building, children’s 
block, etc.; (2) other works (permanent construction). Mr. 
F. J. Wood, county surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. Deposit, 
PIGS: 

ST. AUSTELL.—July 4.—For erection of a new hall, etc., at 
St. Austell County School, for the Cornwall Education Com- 
mittee. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect to the Committee, New 
Inn Chambers, St. Austell. Deposit £1 1s. 

SALFORD.—July 6.—For erection of 128 houses and flats on 
the Littleton Road housing estate, Lower Kersal, for the Cor- 
poration. Mr. C. Swain, architect, 12 Exchange Street, Man- 
chester. 

SALISBURY.—July 3.—For renovation of the Parish Hall, 
East Grimstead, Salisbury. Mr. E. Gilbert, East Grimstead, 
Salisbury. : 

SALISBURY.—July 16.—For erection of a proposed second- 
ary school, Salisbury, for the Wilts County Council. Mr. T. 
Walker, F.R.I.B.A., county architect, County Offices, Trow- 
bridge. Deposit £2 2s. (cheques only). 

SMETHWICK.—July 8.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works, 
etc., invite tenders for the erection of an employment exchange 
at Smethwick, Staffs. The Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of 
Works, King Charles Street, London, S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 
(Cheques payable to the Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc.) 

STAPLE HILL.—July 4.—For erection of a new junior 
mixed and infants’ school at Staple Hill, near Bristol, for the 
Gloucester Education Committee. Mr. R. 8S. Phillips, F.R.I.B.A., : 
county education architect, Shire Hall, Gloucester. Deposit 
£2 2s. =4 

TAUNTON.—July 
pairs, for the Town Council. 
Stone, F.R.I.B.A., and E. Francis, 
Fore Street, Taunton. 


7.—For the construction of 40 cottages, in 
Deposit £2 2s. Messrs. H. S. W. © 
F.R.I.B.A., architects, 7 ~ 


TREFOREST.—July 30.—For the erection of vestries, choir, 


organ chamber, etc., additions to Calvary Baptist Church, Wood 
Road, Treforest. Mr. J. H. Davies, 67 Taff Street, Pontypridd. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

WALLINGTON.—July 11.—For erection and completion of 
56 brick-built houses on the Bute Road estate, for the Beddington 
and Wallington Urban District Council. Mr. S. F. R. Carter, 
A.M.I.C.E., engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Wallington. 
Deposit £2 2s. 

WHITLAND, CARMARTHEN.—July 2.—For erection of a 
bridge at Nantyrallwyn on the Whitland St. Clears Road, for 
the Whitland Rural District Council. Mr. T. Rees Davies, 
surveyor, Springfields, Whitland, 


Repairs. Ford Farm: Erection of new dwelling. _ 
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BOILERS 


For medium-sized Houses there 1s 
nothing to equal the No. 7 or No. 2 


June 26, 1925 


The “‘Glow-Worm” is the only 
Boiler of its type which combines a 
really efficient Hot Plate with an 
ample Hot Water supply sufficient 
for the average medium-sized house. 


No. 1 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 50 gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
3 baths per hour, 3 draw-offs over The ‘ Glow-Worm ” is 


Wallis's have been commissioned by 
many leading architects to execute 
contracts for Duroparc Flooring. 


sink and lavatory basins and 3 or 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 35-45 
gallon tank. List price £12.10.0 


No. 2 “ GLOW-WORM ” 

Normal output 70, gallons of water 
per hour at 150° F., sufficient for 
4 baths per hour, 5 draw-offs and 
4 radiators. Suitable storage 50-60 
gallon tank. List price £14.10.0 


made in 3 sizes in Cast 
Iron, Wrought Iron, 
and Copper. It burns 
Coke or Anthracite, 
and consumes Kitchen 
Refuse. Moreover, it 
is smokeless and soot- 
less, and when desired 
can be fitted to exist- 
ing hot water pipes. 


For Explanatory Leaflet write :— 


O. BRUSTER, 4 LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.3 


HIGH GRADE 


WOOD 
CHIMNEY 
PeCRES 


of Character & Distinction 
from Inexpensive to the 
Most Hlaborate Designs 


ARCHITECTS’ & PERIOD 


DESIGNS 


correctly produced by skilled craftsmen 


Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on request 


Architects are invited 
to visit our Works and 


see work in progress 


ofe 


LONDON MANTEL CO 


(All-British Firm) 


45 WADESON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE HEATH 


fi. 2. 


Telephone: Clissold 4751 


[uses and trams from City, Bloomsbury, Liverpool Street to Cambridge 


eath Station 


Specify 


WALLISS 


DUROPARC 
FLOORING 


For beauty, utility and economy Wallis’s 
hes 
made from specially selected high grade 


Duropare Flooring is unrivalled. 


seasoned Oak blocks 4-in. in thickness, 
which enables it to be laid quickly and 
addition, Wallis’s 


Duroparc Flooring makes an excellent 


inexpensively. In 
dancing surface, adds distinction to 
any room, and permanently raises the 
marketable value of the House. 


Supplied ready for laying 


Per 
Sq. Yd. 


from 


“ Duroparc” Flooring is Hygienic, 
Durable, Artistic, Labour Saving, 
Inexpensive and Everlasting. 
Samples, further particulars and 
estimates for Wallis’s Duroparc 
Flooring will be sent post free 
upon request. Architects’ Specifi- 
cations carefully carried out. 


THOMAS WALLIS & CO., LTD. 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.1 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES. 


[CoprriaHt.] 


These Prices apply to a New Building, costing from £1,000 upwards, and easy of access. 
They hold 10 per cent. in excess of the actual prime cost, without Establishment Charges. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


Allow for General Foreman, according to nature of contract, From 
for duration ef contract .. 5 ee “us te £5 108. per week 


Allow for Workmen’s Compensation and Public Health Acts over 


whole amount of general building contract .. ed ee 1% 
Allow for insurance against fire, ditto es a as a 4% 
Allow for water, ditto... i on AG oe = ss #% 
Allow for District Surveyor’s Fees 

For a new building 400 square feet in area and two storeys high 45/0 
Add for every additional 100 feet in area o AaB ee, 3/9 
Add tor every additional storey in height oe a 7/6 


A éd for inspection of fire exits, &c., under Amendment Act, $th of the above 
1905—the greater of these alternatives as xe fees or £1 1s. 


Allow for supervision of plastering .. Be i a5 = 7/6 
Allow for filling in trenches within three feet of a building 5 7/6 
Allow for licences in respect of hoardings, &c., within the City of 
London, as Regulations He ie Pat ant a say £10 
Ditto, for licences from Borough Councils .. a =. se say £1 
et Ee SR Lid a Ne Os Oe ee 
Allow for mess and material sheds, offices, &c. .. 2 nes from £50 
Per Foot Run 
Hoarding complete .. = a os 2 ey a 5/0 
. Planked gangway with handrail complete .. se) at = 4/0 
Proper gantry complete om ms ae auf ce oe 40/0 
Sleeper roadways ea A Bs Ef AS AS 8/0 


Per Foot Oube 
Needling, strutting or shoring, including all labours and use and 
waate in erection and removal .. as = en aa 5/0 
Sn RSH eR See Gl ote Ae ee SS I 
-—Per Ft. Super reduced— 
In small Inconsiderable 


DEMOLITION quantities quantities 
Pull down brickwork .. 3 ew Se 6d. 2d. 
4d, if in very small quantities not exceeding 21 ft... 3d. 
4dd for filling baskets with debris and running same 
out to carts .. ae oe Ss os say ded, 1jd. 
Add if debris has to be raised or lowered to ground level 2d. Usually dropped 
Add for cartage when same costs 4/6 peri yardload 2}$d. 24d. 


a I AE SO el SR BE 
Clean and stack old bricks ae a 
Hack off old plaster = ae 

Se ee 


EXCAVATOR, CONCRETOR AND DRAINS 


-——Per Yard Cube—_, 
5ft.tolOft. Add if in 


20/0 per thousand 
1/0 per sq. yd. 


od o- 


o- o- - 


5 ft. 
deep deep trench 
@xcavate in common soil, wheel, fill carts and 
cartaway .. es eis a a 9/6 11/0 9d. 
Planking and strutting .. mm cs fe. 4d. per foot super. 
Planking, strutting and shoring ee ae: WS ” 
‘ a catia 1 to 6 aera Hoisting - 
ortland cement and ballast .. ax, os 
Sonerete in foundations fe ha aaee bee pe SOye lit = 
Add if in ground floors .. a ms es 2/0 2/10 2/6 
Adg4 if in beams or lintels ee os < 3/0 4/0 2/6 


ee 


-—-Earthenware—, -—_Iron——_, 


4in. 6 in. 4in. 6 in. 
Tested stoneware drains jointed in 
cement or standard iron drains 
jointed in lead, per foot run .. & 1/8 2/6 2/7 3/11 
@xtra only for bends, each eS ‘ss 2/6 3/6 11/6 20/0 
Ditto, for junctions, each 5 as 3/0 4/8 19/0 35/0 
Gullies, including concrete surround and 
iron grating, each Ss ay; = ab/0 17/6 45/0 60/0 


a a ne 
BRICKWORK (Exclusive of Pointing). 


7-——-Per Rod Reduced 


Flettons Stocks Blues 
Built in 1 to 3 lime mortar Se es 561/- 740/- 1046/- 
+. »» cement mortar .. Se 587/- 766/- 1072/- 


ES ee 


Per Foot Super.——, 


Damp course Horizontal Vertica) 
Two courses of slates in cement a5 nA me 10d. 1/3 
f-in. asphalte = av se aa A AA 9d. 1/0 


-—Per Foot Super.—— 
Flemish English 


Facings bond bond 
Allow for every 5s. additional cost of the facing bricks 
over the common brick basis ae ae ns $d. $d. plus 10% 
Pointing (exclusive of scaffolding) Per Ft. Super. 
Weather joint in cement ps Ss AS = = ae 24d. 

Flat joint in cement (struck) and lime whiting AL A ee 1¢d. 
SSS 
ARCHES. 

Extra over common brickwork Per Ft. Super. 
In half brick rings of bricks of same class as common brickwork pes 1/0 
Add Mf of superior bricks for every 7/6 per thousand additional eost es 1d. 
In rubbed and gauged arches with fine joints 23 on Ab 6 
Quoins, angles, copings and sills of superior bricka Per Ft. Bun: 


Allow for every 5s. per thousand additional cost of bricks over the 
common basis price .. nsf = ba = Ss -- 3d. plus 10% 
Double-tile ereasing and sement flleta and pointing to 9-inm. wall .. 1/2 


PAVIOR. 
Per Yard Super.——__—_+ 
lin. 1}in. 1}in. 2in. Ha. 
Cement and sand .. = SAS ALY 3/5 3/10 4/8 _ 
Granolithic .. as oe edo, 4/9 5/8 6/4 = 
Asphalte =a Se ma =... 8/0 — —_ — — 
Tarmac Ae & pe ee — — 4/8 6/6 
MASON. 


-——Per Foot Cube———+ 
Templates Thresholds Silks 
York stone and ail labours and mortar in hoist- 


ing and fixing a se eg set SL D6 16/6 22/6 
Stairs 
Artificial stone .. As & <s mA 9/0 8/0 11/0 
To Elevation 
generally 
Portland stone and all labours of usual character .. es 20/6 
Bath stone ditto .. ne be e a = Ae 10/6 
CARPENTER. 
Flat boarded centreing, per yard super. A ws os 5/0 
Centreing to beams, per yard super. .. ag ae Aah 7/6 
Oentres to arches, per foot super. = Sg As eR 2/0 
Plates Floor Roofs Trusses 
Fir feamed in carpenter’s work per ft. cube 4/0 6/0 5/10 8/9 


—_————_—_—_——— Ee eee aaa eee 


At per square Hin. lin. 1}in. 
Deal close boarding Ris a = Dy <a OLIO 38/0 48/0. 
Battening for slates as Ze & A -- 10/0 11/0 12/0 
Roofing felt lapped and laid .. ie sf Res 12/0 to 20/0 
Gutter boards aud bearers per foot super. .. Se = - -- 10 
mE 
JOINER. 
Per square fin. fin. lin. lin. 
Deal plain-edged flooring .. Se ae 83/0 40/0 50/0 
Deal tongued and grooved flooring .. -_ 37/0 45/0 56/0 
Deal matching <a Ss RGA -. 86/0 43/0 46/6 58/6 


———————— eee eee 


Sashes, per foot super. 1$ in. 2in 
Deal moulded sashes, divided in squares Se Bes aa (LO 2/0 
Windows, per foot super. Very Small Small Normal Large 
Deal cased frames, lin. linings, 1}in. 
pulley styles, 2in. sashes in 
squares, oak sill, double hung 
with pulleys, lines and weights 11/0 5/0 3/6 3 
a EEE eee 
— 1}in.——_, a ae 
2 4 
Doors, per foot super. Panel Panel Panel Panel 
Square frame both sides doors .. 2/0 2/3 2/5 2/8 
Add for each side moulded AS 23d. 33d. 4d. Ata. 
Add for each side bead butt a 4d. 4d. 43d. bd. 


Doors of hardwood, such as oak or mahogany, will cost three times as much exch - 
sive of polishing. 


Staircase. 
1} Deal tread, lin. riser, fixed complete per foot super. BA os 2/6 
2in. Deal strings, per foot super. .. AS ee AS oe “& 2/0 
Housing steps to strings,each .. oa oH os a a 9d. 


7-——Per Foot Cube———_,, 


Very Small Small 
Mahogany French-polished handrail .. es 87/0 69/0 58/0 
Addiframped  ~— = <5 me -- 126/0 100/0 80/0 
Add if wreathed .. a we cS -. 240/0 200/0 160/0 
Or ee 
l}in. 1}in. 
Deal balusters, housed each end, each os ie is 1/3 1/6 
a ee ee eee 
3 by 3 3% by 33 4by 4 
Deal newels, per foot run Ais aus ee 1/2 1/6 1/9 
Deal Super. Sundries lin. 1}in. 1fin. 
Deal shelves or divisions ee a e, 1/0 1/2 1/4 
Deal shelves cross-tongued as Me = 1/2 1/4 1/6 
Shelves, in oak or mahogany =3 times value of deal, exclusive of polishing. 
Deal skirtings, moulded and backings and grounds 1/4 1/6 1/8 
Dea] jamb linings, rebated and framed and backings1 /5 1/7 1/9 


Skirtings and linings, in oak or mahogany—2} times value of deal, exclusive of 
polishing. 


ectional Area — 
Fillets, rails and frames. lin, 2in. 4in. 6inm. 9in. 12in. 14in. 16tm 


Per foot run 
Deal, wrot and fixed any -- 2d. 3d. 44d. 53d. 8d. 10}d. Ligd 1/1§ 
-- 24d. 39d. 5d. 64d. Od. 1L1lgd. 1/Oh 1/23 


Deal, wrot, fixed and moulded 

Deal, wrot, moulded, rebated, framed 
and fixed is o + — — 64d. 8d. 10d. 1/08 1/1h 1/8 

Fillets, mouldings and frames in oak or mahogany will cost $ times theiz value tz 
deal, exclusive of polishing. 

CIRCULAR WORK : Add to the price of similar straight work one<hird for every 
eighth of an inch rise on a foot chord lina. 
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BRITANNIC HOUSE, E.C.2 (Moorgate Front) a Steelwork Manufactured and Erected by 
Architect: Redpath, Brown & Co. Ltd, 


Sir E. L. Lutyens, R.A. 


REDPATH, BROWN 
piSc©). . lead. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
3 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, E.C.4 


WORKS AND STOCKYARDS 


LONDON MANCHESTER | EDINBURGH GLASGOW BIRMINGHAM NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Riverside Works, Trafford Park. | St. Andrew Westburn, Newton. Office: Office : 
East Greenwich, S.E. Steel Works. | Office: 19WaterlooSt. | 47 Temple Row. Milburn House. 


REGISTERED OFFICES! 2 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
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CURRENT LONDON PRICES—Continued. 


[COPYRIGHT. ] 
JOINER -- Continued, SLATER AND TILER. 
Staff Rounded -— Per Square——, 
Groove Bead Moulding Heel or ROOFING Countess Ladies 
or or per lin. Hollow or Welsh slating laid to a 2}in. lap with two composition nails 
Bead Resta ; ee Plugging to each slate E: FS, “ a -- 80/0 72/0 
— er Foot Run————_—__, : 
Cabour only.¢e fi y a te aN vi ea pay ior every in. additional lap ‘Ss pat ae Bes 2/8 3/7 
ae or copper nails .. A, oe ee es Be 2/8 3/4 
-——— ——Tabour and Scr nly Fixing————____— RU URE PME pa em RAR a ae 
Barrel Flush Sash —Locksand Murnketrees ph Casein Grip $s Spring Beat selected green Westmorland slates laid toa 3in. lap withcopper nails 188/¢ 
Belts Bolts Fasteners Rim Mortice Cupboard Stays Fasteners Handics Catches | Asbestos slates laid to a 3in. lap, with compo. nails... . - 41/0 
hs 2/2 1/0 2/0 4/0 1/3 1/0 1/0 1/0 1/0 Asbestos corrugated roofing with galv. screws and limpet washers Se 60/6 
ae ae haa ae ee Plain red roof tiling 4in. gauge, each tile in every fourth course nailed 
with two galv. iron nails a ae SG a me << 70/6 
PLUMBER. Add for vertical work a xe Aah ais aS < 2/6 
Sa Ok cr b.— Shins Add for circular on face in elevation / oe rss Be = i 25% 
Soakers Flate ana Guthers Add for circular on plan, according to radius te a es «. 40% 
Milled lead and le ying oe AS 57/0 64/0 67/0 Add for circular on face in elevation and also on plan according toradius 669% 
Soong Pet Foot Run———~ a aa Per Foot Run 
a pad Soldered Welted Bossed Ends Soldered Cuttings—Eaves ae Pe = Ue -- Equal 1 foot supes. 
N ailing nels Joint to Rolls Cesspoola Dots Edges and siavtionte bs a a .. Equal } foot super. 
She Ss is ae 6a. 5/6 2/0 Ridge ting 2S 2/0 
—_——_——Per Foot Run Wining anges a 
tin. Hin. lin. i}in. 1jin, 2in. Spin, 4in, Fixing soakers ns ee ee ee | ae ea = Tee pee 
Lead service oe SS 2/3 2/10 3/8 4/0 5/2 _ _ — 
Lead waste a os AAR YT BIO Of EB IBE Bie cee Cree 
Lead soil .. S eo ey emer See ee RATE ohare SMITH AND FOUNDER Sctaue 
—— = se Per Cwt.—_— 
Ea eh a Up to Above 
Bgg Joints = - 2/3 2/6 2/9 3/0 3/8 8/9 6/0 6/6 1st Floor 1st Ficor 
Beanch joints .. -- 2/6 2/9 8/0 8/8 8/6 4/0 6/6 7/0 Rolled steel joista = 2 ie ~ os 16/6 18/6 
Indiarubber joints Si ee nt ae a RIG. og aye ene ete ie Oompound girders ns = hes ri os 19/6 21/6 
Stop ends .. aes aed. = 1/0 SIS CAS? SiO. oabie ote es Stanchions Ee Pt oe Ss pe = 21/6 28/6 
Bends res a Dome = < — 2/0 2/6 6/6 6/8 Oast-iron columns a: i a as, xd 16/6 18/6 
Beaded ends a i — — 10d. 10d. 1/0 —_ _ Light Medium Heavy 
nen: * — oe - = 1a a0 td be 2/0 8/8 Steel roof trusses i a os e 2 E826 30/0 27/6 
tes Wr aME Jet oRe ons creer Rod ese Ye he Ohimney bara wt si OS 
wnbdbadiichaomer ak hae) aed Soy ane eee Ee Tie rods andring bolts... .. .. .. «« 47/6 45/0 42/6 
Lead traps — — eee. 8/9 9/10 1 
Bolle desea am sie ts ! /10 12/8 22/6 26/1 Bolte and nuts .. as fe re as -- 45/0 40/0 35/0 
Bib cocks a 3 es 6 Cel eae D3 a rad Handrail and balusters .. = a -- 55/0 50/0 48/0 
a Me FS EE high ae ee 4 21/6 21/6 
Biot cots a LAU asia 17/8. ably io 1006 cee me Steel reinforcing bars bent and cared a S -. 22/0 / / > 
Ball cocks FN -- 8/0 10/0 16/6 30/0 42/0 92/6 — = -——Per Foot Run—, 
Wire balloons .. oo — —_ _— _ 9d. — 1/8 Rain-water Goods 2in. 3in. 4in. 


eS ee eee ea 


P 
Iron (L.0.0.) pipes .. es os = = ot a a 


Soil, vent, waste and anti- -syphon pipes, coated lead 


caulked joints .. ae a as 2/0 3/0 
Bxtra for bends ren 35 th es es each 7/5 11/2 
Bxtra forjunctions .. es a ea ¢. @ach’ 11/11 18/4 


Pipes fixed with pipe nails 2 5 Bs Ertl! pupe 1/6 
Bends or shoes, each... = fe os a1 6 2/0 2/9 
Junctions, each .. z ae se ss 2/8 8/0 4/@ 

4in. bin. Gin. 


t 


Gutters fixed with brackets .. Ea = oe ed [2h 1/6 1/le 
Outlets and angles e a ae FS ie YK) 2/6 sf 
Stop ends .. ne ws Se nS AS a OG: 1/0 1/1 


BRITISH- MADE JOINERY 


at the 
lowest prices 


First-class Joinery prepared 
from carefully selected timber 
seasoned in our own drying 


sheds. 


Doors and Window Frame, 
can be delivered immediately 
from stock. 


Good organisation and ex- 
tensive workshops enable us_ 
to produce sound goods in 
large quantities. Orders to 
Architects’ specifications de- 
livered at short notice. 


Write for a copy of 
our Booklet No. A26 


OO aT CNG Paes 


Boulton sPaul I? 


T 
OULTON K NORWICH. norwicissitstinen 


BOULTON NORWICH 


LONDON OFFICE ‘135-137, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. EC 
lelegrams Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent 


> 


The World’s Record 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 


Dampness is one of the worst 
enemies of the Architect. To any 
exposed iron, steel, or woodwork, dampness 
means destruction, and even lead and concrete 
roofing succumbs to the persistent attack of wet 
conditions. As a reply to your enemy dampness, 


“BITUMAS fiGe 


Solutions offer the surest and most 
lasting protection. Coat your fall 
pipes, gutters, gates, lead roofs, and 
even the whole of an exposed gable 
end, with ‘‘ Bitumastic’’ and you need 
have no fear of damp spoiling your 
work. ‘‘Bitumastic”’ is the result of 
over seventy years’ study of the corro- 
sion and damp problems, and is used 
on alllarge contracts. ‘‘ Bitumastic”’ 
is good for inside walls too—its colours 
and bright enamel finish make it ideal 
for lining kitchens, bath rooms, etc. 


Prices, covering capacities, and shades stocked, on application. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC, LTD. (Dept. C) 


5 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
And at LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, LEEDS, etc. 
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Flow to achieve a big annual 
reduction on your building 
and roofing costs 


These protected corrugated metal sheets are 
impervious to acid fumes, alkali deposits, 
weather conditions—withstand vibration—and 
allow of light and economical 


It is generally recognised that 
corrugated metal is the most 
suitable material for roofing and 
side covering construction in that 
it combines strength with  flexi- 
bility, allows for light supporting 
construction and is adaptable to 
every constructional requirement. 
But in spite of these advantages 
there is the ever-present problem 
of corrosion. — 


A protected corrugated metal 
sheet has been developed and 
tested over a period of years, 
which has all the advantages of 
corrugated metal and at the same 
time eliminates entirely any pos- 
sibility of corrosion—even such 
powerful destructive agents as 
acid fumes, alkali deposits and 
tropical sunlight. At the same 
time it possesses the capacity of 
metal to withstand vibration, a 
feature which allows for its uses 
for buildings, housing, moving 
cranes, stamping machines, etc. 


\ 
RAGS \ 


ly 
H 


le 


rit 


This magnificent tank 
garage erected for the War 
Department was covered 


entirely with R.A.P.M. 


A—Specially annealed steel 


sheet 


In short, it is a permanent 
material. No provision need be 
made for maintenance. 


How this metal is manufactured 


A core of annealed steel is thoroughly 
cleansed and afterwards immersed in a 
hot bath of specially refined asphalt 
which seals the core against all 
destructive elements. An insulating cover 
of asbestos felt, saturated with asphalt, 
is then applied. 


Both of these coatings are thoroughly 
bonded to the core under heat and pres- 
sure, after which a _ third protective 


waterproofing coating is added. The 
result is a substantial permanent 


material combining lightness and 
rigidity with rock-like resistance to cor- 
rosion in all forms. 


R.A.P.M. allows a maximum 
pitch of purlins. A revision in 
the construction of steel 
framework by the Company’s 
Engineering Department fre- 
quently reduces the cost of 
steel purlins by as much as 
40 per cent. in comparison 
with specifications calculated 
for other roofing materials. 


a 


construction 


Robertson Asbestos Protected Metal 
sheets come in black, maroon and 
aluminium colours—of standard lengths 
and gauges of steel core Nos. 26 to 20. 
They may be obtained straight or 
curved, and can be erected in the same 
manner, at the same cost, and applied 
to the same pitch of purlins as ordinary 
corrugated sheets. 


We want you to see a sample of this 
remarkable material and judge it for 
yourself. Ask for details, too, of the 
Wolverhampton Company’s Engineering 
Department’s Service—blue prints with 
full specifications are supplied for 
R.A.P.M. installations. 


Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Co., 
Ltd., Makers of black and galvanised 


sheets, Ellesmere Port, Near Birken- 


head. 


D— Special waterproof 


coating 


C—Pre-saturated asbestos felt 


B—Acid and moisture proof asphalt coating 


ROBERTSON ~ 


ASBESTOS 
PROTECTED oa 
METAL ees | 


Adaress 


WOLVERHAMPTON CORRUGATED 
IRON CO., LTD., Dept. 2 
Ellesmere Port, Birkenhead 


Please send to the address below, and without any obliga- 
tion whatsoever, a free postage sample and full descriptive 
details of R.A.P.M. 
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GAS AND STEAM PIPES. PAINTER AND DECORATOR, 


3 ————Per Yard oe ae 
Ges Steam Tubing——-——_, Washable Washand Ones 
4 tin. fin. fin. Hin. lin. lin. 1l}in. 2in. Distemper Stop Distemper Distespal Stipple 
Tubes ~ all a xed 10 10 1/1 1/4 1/8 5 8 In common colours = os 0/3} 0/5 0/9 oR 
with clips complete a. ta. 1/ / ! 2/1 2/ si In carmine or ivy green or similar 0/3} 0/5} 0/10 o/2 
= In scarlet, ivy green, or similar .. 0/3} 0/7 1/1 o/2 
*————————-Add per Yard Super. for the following ——_—___,, 
If on If on If in Party Colours on—~ If on 
PLASTERER , Moulded Enriched Small Medium Large Narrow 
Narrow Per Foot Run Work Work Panels Panels Panels Widths 
On Walls and Ueilings Per Widths Flush 100% 300% 0/3 0/2 o/1 0/8 
Yard per Foot Rounded or Staff 
Super Super Arris Angle Quirk Bead — = 
Render, foatandsetinlimeandhair .. 2/6 0/5 0/2 O/3 Of/1% 0/8 

Do. do. Stripite.. - 2/9 O/5§ O/2 0/8 O/1% 0/8 PAINTING. 

De. do. Portland - 3/7 O/7 0/2 O/8% O/2 O/9 

Do. do. Keene's - 4/0 0/8 O0/2% O/8t 0/2 0/9 ithe £ 2 3 4 pines yee 

Sewnlathing -— = = 8 - 1/56 0/8 — — — — Plain painting on sur- 
Motal lathing a as 3 - 1/10 0/3} — _— — — face in Sone 
in Portland .. a Sr fal 0/4 — -— — = colours, per yar 
scp So hg fie super ww. (0/8 0/8$ 1/5 2/1 Bio, 0/6 Of Of 16 
——  Do., onframeseach.. 0/8 0/8 1/4 2/0 2/6 O/8 O/8 oOfi0 ip 
Do., on large do., each (0/10 0/10 1/8 2/6 8/2 O/10 0/4 1/1 ifs 
Per Foot Run Per lin. Girth P eine , Stop Ends Do., on squares, perdoz. 0/8 1/0 2/0 2/8 S/4 1/0 O/4 1/8 1/8 
micacradenearce aa Hiqual to Value — Equalto grd of Do.,onlargedo., do. 1/0 1/6 3/0 4/0 5/0 1/6 0/6 1/10 #6 
‘Do. do. Portland se o/s of 1 foot of a foot of On small pipes or nar- 
De. do. fibrous... ea 0/3 moulding moulding row bands, per foot 
Tun .. - 0/0} 0/0$ O/1 O/1g O/1¥ O/OF 0/0§ 0/08 Ofej 
Partitions ae beste ica On large pipes ordo.do. 0/1 0/1 0/2 o/$ 0/8} O/OF 0/0 O/1E Ong 
Oonorete slab partition fixed ready for plastering .. 5/0 5/6 6/0 Add to the above prices for the following d super :— 
Qn Moulded Work. On Enriched als ie bbs Colours. bers ieee 
— 20 per cent. 150 per cent. 
GLAZING. Per Foot Super ~ 
-—Per Foot Super.— ax Frence 
Upto From25 From 50 —_—~Polishing =? = = ee oA =< (6d. 1/e 
10ft. to 50ft. to 100ft. Ee 
Ordinary plate glass glazed = a a ie 4/4 4/11 5/3 yr a 
SSS PAPERHANGER, 

Sheet Glass, glazed complete, per foot super. Hanging only o— Per ee 
Sheet Glass—, Figured jin. -—Oast Giass— jin. Wired Metal bar On walls a Be ae *, ae * LM 1/5 2/2 
Mios. l5on Rolled Rolled yin. jin Cast Glass Patent Glazing On stairs a i: oe 24 oy Zz oS 1/10 2 
0/8} 0/6} 0/11} 0/9} 0/10 0/10} 1/14 2/2 On ceilings Ae ns a os = e 1/7 2/6 

SE 


SLATES SLATES SLATES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TILES TILES TILES 


Machine Made Sand Faced 104 by 63 
Holed and Nibbed Roofing Tiles 


IN ANY QUANTITY 


EASTWOODS’ WELLINGTON INTERLOCKING TILES 


EASTWOODS LTD., 


47 Belvedere Road, 
Phone: HOP 3448 Lambeth, S.E.1 
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BRONZEWORK 


[PADRE Cobia litt lit Be Gasily > Cie Re Ace | 


tok MORRIS 
WESTMINSTER 
GUILD 


“MORRIS HOUSE,” ROCHESTER 
ROW.) J OLNeD, Os Nees Sra Weai le 


Celephone = - - - = VICTORIA 6443 (3 lines) 


The Largest Contract in the History of the 
Electric Clock World ever placed with one firm 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


Established 1844. CROYDON 
MasterClock &110Dials 


One-Seventh of the Installation of 770 Clocks 
fitted in the New County Hall, London, 1922 


Makers of Tower Clocks (Weight driven or 
Electric), House Clocks, Carillons and Bells. 


Telephones THORNTON HEATH 1220 and 1221 
Telegrams “GILLETT, CROYDON” 


The “VICTOR” tt Door Springs 


ENSURE SATISFACTION 


ARCHITECTS and others are invited to inspect our Exhibits Bh Victor ”’ 
Door Springs—all Models—and all kinds of Building Fittings, Brass- 
foundry, Locks, Window Gearing, Panic Bolts, etc., at our 


NEW SHOWROOMS: 

1 & 2 ORCHARD STREET, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
ROBERT ADAMS,  manuracruree 

Works: 3 & 5 EMERALD STREET, W.C. 


‘Phone: 2979 Victoria New Catalogue post free on application. 
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Variations in Rates of Workmen’s Wages 
since 1914, in London. 


CL ass OF WORKMEN AND RATE PAYABLE PER HOVE. 


‘Dara oF NOTES AS TO RATS PAID 
VaARLATION | MecHANIO | PAINTER Fad teas TO Bieter 2 hy WORKMEN 
Lelé-Aug. | ltd. 9d. 8d. Granite Measonh yer 
Fixing Mason, 1d. 
1916-Jaly | 1/0} 10d. 9d. Spindle Machin’t ts 
1917-Apl. 28) 1/1 11d. 10d. haba? aides det beak, eels 
1017—Oct. 2 1/8 1/08 114d. co 
~ Phimber | Ada 4a 
1918—Jan.11/1 /8}4+124%/1 /084+124%| 112+123% previous to to 
1918—July271 /5 +124%/1 /2h+124%|4 /14+128% 26 May 1923 | Mechanic’s 
only Rate 
191@-Feb.15| 1/9 a ee ee 
1918-May 3] 1/9 1/8 1/6 meres uae 
1910 Nov. 15) 1/lly 1/104 1/8 Bender eat ; to 
1@20-May 1) 2/0 1/11 1/9 J Pixer of Re- | Labourer’s 
1980_May20 ae HH : ont |) inforcement 
1021-May16| 2/2 2/1 1/11 
19fi-July 1| 2/2 2/1 1/10 
19B1-Aug. 1 2/1 2/0 1/9 
19@1-Sept.1] 2/0} 1/114 1/74 
1oe2-Feb. 1) 2/0 1/11 1/7 feteclihaten 8 sete ds 
1922—A pri! 1 1/10 1/8 1/6 orGnd Hocage the 
1922-June | 1/8 1/7 1/8 or artificial workman’s 
SE A TT HET | Es atmosphere class 
espera SA De Bae 1/64 1/28 or from boats rate 
1924-Feb. 1) 1/8 1/7 1/8 
1924-Aug.25) 1/83 1/7} 1/3} 
1924-Oct.25| 1/94 1/8} 1/4 


All men working on night gangs, add 3d. per hour. 


Prices of Building Material in London. 


ITEM. 
A Antisyphonage .. 
Asbestos .. =e 
Ditto .. ar 
Aluminium oe 


B. Ballast .. ce 


Ditto .. ay 
Ball valves = 
Brick ss ate 

Ditto .. ee 
Bricks .. =) 

Ditto .. ae 

Ditto .. SF 

Ditto .. ae 

Ditto .. a 

Ditto .. os 

Ditto .. = 

Ditto .. a5 

Ditto .. eS 

Ditto .. ee 

Ditto .. es 

Ditto .. Ss 
Breese .. ws 

Ditto .. ms 


C Oartage .. = 
: Ditto 


Ditto .. = 
Oement .. Ps 
Ditto He 
Ditto .. CS 
Oo: =a ea 
Bitto Rs — 
Oocks < aH 
Ditto .. 5 


D sODrains, stoneware 


CLASS. Oost, Unit. 
Pipes, iron, 2” os 3/1 Per yard 
Sheeting - ee 1/8 Ditto 
Ditto, corrugated be, 3/4 Ditto 
Paint .. ne as 26 /0 Per gallon 

9” 2” 
Thames res -- 10/0 12/9\ Per yard cube 
Pit ms as sehen LO as 12/9 delivered 
7 Ww ” 1” 

Brass .. a --5/6 7/9 13/4 each 
Broken Ss os 11/6 Per yard 
Hardcore Be = 5/0 cube d/d 
Blue, wirecuta ne 145 /0 

Ditto, pressed -- 185/0 
Firebricks we a 2038 /0 Per 1,000 
Fixing, breeze = 80/0 F.O.R. 
Fiettons ae a 53/8 London 
Reda .. a oe 110 /0 
Rubbers se -- 244/0 J 
Stocks .. = ~ 98/6 Delivered 
White .. a -- 100/0 ¥F.0.R. London 
Se ae ae 460 /0 Perl,000F.0.R. 

ohere London 

Ditto, headers ». 4650/0 
2nd quality .. =e 20 /0 ‘ Per 1,000 lees 
Ooke .. es me 10/6 Per yard 
Pansies re oe 5/6 cube d/d 
Of Bricks blue 6 12/6 Per 1,000 
Of ditto, Flottons a 9/0 from rail 
Of ditto, glazed — tee iS to job. 
Keenes. . se ee 05 / 
Portland | <2 2) 5af0. eee 
White, ditto .. ey S120 
Nails .. a a 1/9 Per Ib 
Sheeting aa ee ra Gy Ditto 
Bib, brass, stamped ..4/0 . /0 9/0 Bach 


Pipes and Fittings 
Standard Hat —. 


Stop, brass, veckeple Ss 4 SR Sid 


=} 20% 20% 


6 /6 10/6 Ditto 


¥F.0O.R. London 


Ditto .. Ae Ditto 23 = Fn dl Pe Delivered 
Drains, tron sah ipesie os oa 0/Om BOs { acibeesa 
Driers .. .. For paint ee e eh rer swt. 

‘B Bnamel .... White, best 25/0 Ditto, per gallon 
Ki oe “4 Delivered, per 
F_ Feit a -- Roofing x ats 9/10 square ; 
Fireclsy .. .. Stourbridge .. aay 2 Re Ditto, per cwt. 
Vlooring .. oa Deals Pane le -. 26/0 33/0 \ Per square 
Ditto .. ats Ditto, G. & T. . 27/0 34/0 delivered 
> Gas... .. Tubes,Standardlist .. —50% Delivered 

Ditto .. -. Fittings, ditto a —473% Ditto 

Ditto .. Tubes, galvanised .. —35% Ditto 
Ghass cut to sizes” Plate not exceeding 

1 foot sup. 1/7 

Ditta .. me Ditto Sditto . 2/7 

Ditto .. a Ditto 5 ditto .. 3/2 

Ditto .. = Ditto 7 ditto . 3/6 

Ditto .. a Ditto 10 ditto . 3/7 

Ditto .. os Ditto 25 ditto .. 3/9 

Ditto . me Ditto 100 ditto 4/5 Per foot super. 

Ditto .. -- Sheet, 15 oz. o 4d. at Merchant's 

Ditto .. a Ditto 21 oz. a: 6d. depot 

Ditto .. oe Ditto 26 oz. 7zd. 

Ditto .. -. Rough cast }” ~ 64a. 

Ditto -. Wired, cast .. is 3d. 

Mitto .. .. Figured, rolled 73d. 

Ditto .. -- Flemish or Arctic .. 73d. 

Ditto .. .. Lead lights in plain 2/0 

sheet squares 
Gold leaf .. - English as 2 2/9 Per book 
Gold size Beste a ah 12/6 ber gallon 
Greatte . .. Ohippings -. .. 32/8 eet es per 
Ditke _. es, Dtito ‘ as 26/0 Per ton 
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Prices of Building Material in London—Continued 


ITEM. CLass. Cost. Unit. 
H_ Hire ee Horse, cart and man .. 25 /0 Per day 
Ditto .. .. Lorry per driver .. 60/0 Ditto 
Steam roller .. 
Ditto .. Water cart and men. ay 100 /0 Ditto 
Ditto .. - Sacks .. $d. Each 
Hot water -. Tubes, Standard list — 45% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto — 424% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. — 282% Ditto 
JT oS Petes AS S Steel, pones eer 260 /0 Per ton delivered 
tto .. A ood, 80) 9” x3” .. 3/0 _ 
Ditto .. 1. Ditto, ditto, 7” x 23° 2/10 Pe 
Ditto .. -. Ditto, ditto, 6” x2’ .. 2/8 
K Knotting.. a5 E Ao 19/0 Per gallon 
LLathing .. - Metal .. eae ae 1/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -. Wood, sawn .. a 2/9 Per burdle 
Lead es -. Sheet .. aA a, 45/0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. Soh el pO ies ea iA 45/6 Ditto 
Ditto .. = Soll Ps a 48/6 Ditto 
Ditte .. -. White .. =s aS 55/3 Ditto 
Lime ne .. Grey stone .. Se 51/3 Per ton 
Ditto .. -- Blue lias te ee 58 /6 Ditto 
M Mahogany -- Honduras ate = 19/0 Ft. cube 
Ditto .. a OUD es Ae ae 2610 Ditto 
Pio “ 
= er square 
Matching. . a Deak i, Gaidsb: -.16/6 20/0 25/0 delivered 
N_ Nails Re -- Brads, floor .. oe 22/9 
Ditto .. -. Cut clasp 38 os 23 /0 Per cwt. 
Ditto .. eo Lath: 2% es om 31/0 delivered 
Ditto .. - Wire,oval .. os 26 /0 
O Oak Re -- American ie A, 14/0 
Ditto .. -- English = es 13/0 Per foot oube 
Ditto .. -. European ne mA 21/0 delivered 
Ditho .. -. Japanese os 20/0 
Oil 2G .. Linseed, boiled & 4/10 Per gall. 
Ditto .. a. Ditto, raw .. ee 4/7 ditto 
P Paint és -. Mixed .. = ea 79/3 Per cwt. d/d 
2° 3 
Partitions .. Breeze és. =. 2/0) 2/80 { pee 
Plaster .. -- Paris, coarse .. Pe 70/0 Per ton 
Ditto .. -. Sirapite ae = 70/0 delivered 
Ditto .. -. Slabs, ceiling .. — 2/38 Per yard 
Putty .. : Glazing 2 a 16/0 Per cwt. 
5° 6” 

R_ Rain water -- Gutters, O.G. Os 4 gre Per yard 
Ditto .. Pipes,round.. .. 2/43 3/3 J) @/¢ 
Roofing, iron .. Corrugated, galvd. .. 21/0 Per cwt. 

S Sand a - Ordinary mi ee 13/0 Per yard 
Ditto .. -- Washed ce s 14,0 cube d/d 
No. 8 No. 10 
Sash Ss <s: LANGS; flax: o- =, - 8/8 4/6 Per knot 
Ditto .. Re sf hts, iron oa 12/0 Per owt. 
Ditto .. a Ditto, "lead .. = 40/0 Ditto 
Size % pa PDOBtH Res mA 5 /6 Per {kn. 
Slates . Pi thera Wah Welsh -- 4380/0 Per 1,000 
Ditto .. Ae OCoe. ditto. . as SLOGIO Ditto 
Soil pipes oa 2 LeCiO5 iron, ” a 5/2 Per yard 
Solder .. ; Plumbers’ re 1/0 Per Ib. 
Steam .. -- Tubes, Standard Nat .. —40% Delivered 
Ditto .. -- Fittings, ditto Ae; —874% Ditto 
Ditto .. .. Tubes, galvanised .. —224% Ditte 
Steel Ax -- Angles EX a 14/6 Per cwt 
Ditto .. -- Bolts .. = eo 36 '0 Ditto 
Ditto .. oath JOG. -... A me 13/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. .- Stanchions .. ce 17/6 Ditto 
Stone .. eo Bathe: ‘- oy 3/ 
Ditto 2. . 22 Portland =, 2. 5/3 
Ditto .. See OP iar = - 6/8 ; 
AR Tar es .. Stockholm .. oe 1/0 Per gallon 
Teak As Seng. ee Be 10/0 Per foot 
Ditto — = Moulmein oa a 14/0 cube d/d 
Terebine .. no ne are ZF . 9/0 Per gallon 
” 4 ‘2 
Thimbles.. ..- Brass, Plumbers’ -- 2/0: °3/8- Each 
Tiles a .. Plain, roofing at AV 2OT Ome Per 1,000 
Ditto .. .. 67 x6%, white dun i 12/6 Per yard 
Timber .. -- Deal, joinery . 5/9 Per foot 
Ditto .. a Ditto, Carpenters’ - Rs 3/0 cube d /d 
Ditto .. Slating battens we ee /6 os Per 100 feet 
Traps ae Cast, lead, S. .. os a0: 4/38 Each 
Ditto .. os Ditto, P.  .. oe 2/4 3/5 Ditto 
Turpentine as 7/3 Per gallon 


————— 


7 ” ” 


er 


= Ne 1/6 2/3 Bach 


U Unions .. -- Plumbers’ 5 
So SERA a ee 
+” 3” aks 
Vv Valves .. so ospalloes-. = -- 4/6 6/3 12/0 Each 
Varnish .. -- Hard,oak .. os 15 /0 Per galloa 
Ditto .. <s -Copal = = ea 17/0 Ditto 
Ditto .. o3 0 lating 2 Pes 16 /9 Ditto 
pw Dl AS NAT set Se eS PE Sea ee ee 
W Whiting . -- Gilders’ es 3/0 Per cwt. 
Wire we .. Guards, galvd. ogee 2/6 Per foot super. 
Ditto .. .. Balloon, ditto, ditto .. 5d. 8d. Each 
Ditto .. es Ditto, ditto, copper 1/0 1/4 Bitte 
Z Zine, V.M. - Sheeting 40 /0 Per owt. 
Dito — .._ Ditto, perforated 4a. Per fest super. 
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’ Established 1864 


LOCKS 


DOOR FURNITURE 


AND 


ART METAL WORK 
Joseph Kaye & Sons, L'¢. 


93 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 


and LOCK WORKS, LEEDS 
Telephone HOLBORN 1847. 


MAGBESTIC JOINTLESS FLOORING 


THE BRITISH MAGNESITE FLOORING CO., 
Albion House 59 & 61 New Oxford St. W.C.1. 


Telephone : Central 4261. 
Telegrams: ‘* Architonia, Lud, London.” 


Vol. CXITI.—No. 2949. 


‘CESAR’ BRAND 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Manufactured by 


The Central Portland Cement Co., Ltd.. 


KIRTON-LINDSEVY, LINCS. 
Double the requirements of the British Standard Specification. 
; Dad on LINCOLN CATHEDRAL, 
EXETER CATHEDRAL, 
DURHAM CASTLE 
Telephone No. 17 Kirton-Lindsey. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Cement, Kirton Lindsey.” 


SCALE MODELS 


BAe oes ITECTS’ ELEVATIONS 


IGNS MADE BY 


a C- JACKSON & SONS, Ltd. 


49 Rathbone Place, London, fy: 1. 


) Waycoop-()TIS 


| . {IFTS 


Electric, Hydraulic and Hand Power. 
54 & 55 Fetter Lane, London, EC 4, 62 & 63 Lionel St., Birmingham 


3 and Principal Provincial Cities and Abroad. 


Phone: Museum 4558 


HARRIS & SHELDON, Ltd. 


SHOP FRONTS 


BIRMINGHAM 


Bae m8 Lis 


20 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Chancery 7061 


CRANE 


Telephone: 


WANDSWORTH RD., S.W. & 
Phone: Latchmere 4112. 


MARRYAT & SCOTT, LTD., 
! 28 Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


Boyle’s *», 


“AIR-PUMP” VENTILATOR 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 
65 Helborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1 


OVERING CAPACITY 
working qualities, price, 

beauty & permanence of tinish 

are important factors that must 


be considered before an enamel 
is specified. Therefore, when 
seeking a material that will 
fulfil these requirements 


specify 


CENTRAL HEATING 


VENTILATION HOT WATER SUPPLIES 
CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO. LTD., 
65-65a, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1, 


The Super ER 
NON-POISONOUS 
WHITE ENAMEL 


B R ITAINS _BE BEST — t 
Particulars and Colour Cards from La if 
ROBBIALAC COLOUR SCHEME 
SH 


ne 
7 aul 
ae 
OW ROOMS oe 


15 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.1 KNOWN “THE WORLD save 


20 35 SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
hone: City 4 4386. 
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ARCHITECT, 


A JOURNAL OF — & DECORATIVE ART. 
ye A 


HERBERT wv. WILLS. (Se eed] 
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Registered asa eRe, at the 
General Post Office 


Price 6d. By Post 74d. 


WM.OLIVER & SONS, 


LIMITED 


120 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


THOROUCHLY DRY WAINSCOT, MAHOCANY, 
WALNUT, TEAK, AND OTHER HARD woops. 


LIFTS 
uF 


FIROLA 


These Fireproof Roller Doors 
offer the following advantages : 
EcONOMICAL — INSTALLATION, 
Free WALL Space around the 


SMITH, MAJOR & STEVENS, LTD. 
Liste re sate & seabals 


DON, 
Abbey AVorke " NORTHAMBTON. 


GEO. JOHNSON LTD. 
227 ST. JOHN’S HILL, S.W. 
Hand-power Lifts for all purposes 


C] 


aperture, the doors coiling out 

of sight when not in_ use. 

GEARED to allow easy and sure 

working. Fixed in accordance 

with the Authorities 
requirements. 

Send for full particulars. 


HASKINS 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS 
WALTHAMSTOW. 


» Issued by Saml. Haskins & Bros , Ltd. 


Rolling Shutters, Lifts 


IRON DOORS, STAIRS, CATES. 
DENNISON, KETT & CO., LTD. 
Tel. : City 5148. 11 Queen Victoria St., E.c. 


ASPHALTE : 
WORK 


Sicilian as desired. 


(two IInes). 


Tel. Add. 
** Asphaiting Phone 


Depots throughout the Previnces. ; 
London.” h 


Seyssel or 


Engert & Rolfe, h 


Limited. 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. | 
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MESSRS. BLUMER, 
PLACE DE MBEIR, ANVERS 


Lines that give that satisfying feeling of proportion, fitness and durability, 
are easily recognised in the above example of our work in Antwerp. 
The design, handling so aptly the necessary essentials of the Confec- 
tionery Trade, gives a happy feeling in the later English Renaissance | 
style, applied with skill to a modern commercial building. Here is yet - : 
another example of the skill of the Profession in obtaining that “Archi- | 
tectural Mode “ under really difficult conditions. Perhaps the secret 

is summed up in the word “ Compromise. But the execution is no 
compromise —it is, when in our hands, the faithful reproduction of the 


skilled design entrusted to our care. 


FRED* SAGE (<) Cogkta 


58-62 GRAY’S INN ROAD q 
PHONE: HOLBORN 2662 LONDON, W.C.1 PHONE ; HOLBORN 2662 3 


PARIS + BRUSSELS - MANCHESTER - BUENOS AIRES - JOHANNESBURG - DURBAN 
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‘‘FIBROTILES ” 


Lengths up to 8’ 0’x3' 10’ 


CORRUGATED 


Lengths: 4 ft. to 10 ft. 


CURVED SHEETS 
ROOFING SLATES 


12” x 12”, 152” x 72’, 152’ x 152", 24” x 12”, 

24" x 24”, Duchess and Ladies’ size for 

straight cover, colours Grey, Red, Blue- 
Black and Antique Brown. 


London Office 


CENTRAL HOUSE, 
KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
Telephone (GERRARD 6483 
Manchester Office 
97 BRIDCE STREET, 
MANCHESTER 
Telephone CITY 7856 


MANUFACTURED ONLY AT 


ERITH, KENT 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS. 
Telephone ERITH 89 


THE ARCHITECT 


BRITISH FIBROCEMENT WORKS Lt. 


ON H.M. ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE LISTS. 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT MANUFACTURERS. 


FLAT SHEETS 


For external and internal walls, ceilings, 
etc., in standard sizes. 


SHEETS 


Width 30 inches 
Standard }?” thickness 


: TO ANY RADIUS 
~~ PANEL SHEETS 


Fer special internal decorative 
werk 


Birmingham Office 


14 NEW STREET, 
BIRMINCHAM 
Telephone CENTRAL 7292 


Bristol Office 


28 BALDWIN STREET, 
BRISTOL 
Telephone BRISTOL 272 


Also at GLASGOW, SWANSEA, DUBLIN and BELFAST 


Manufacturers also of “FIBRENT” High-Pressure Jointings, Boiler Coverings, Millboard, Asbestos Friction 


Brake Linings, etc. 


WE are always pleased to prepare 


special) schemes embodying Archi- 
tects’ wishes, and would draw particular 
attention to the F excellent combination 
afforded ky’ the use of our Sanitary Fittings 
with our well-known Glazed Bricks and Tiles 
and ‘‘Shepwocd ” Patent Partition Bricks. 


The illustration shows our 

“ QOperata”’ Lavatories in 

the Operating Theatre, 
Heatherwocd Hespital. 


H. W. HORSLEY, Esq., M.S.A., Architect 
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HE following figures add striking testimony to 

the esteem in which prominent Architects hold 
our Sanitary Fittings. During the last few months we 
have supplied the Sanitary Fittings for 21 Hospitals, 
4 Racecourses, besides numerous Wash-houses, 
Factories, Schools, Hotels, Public Buildings, etc. 
During this period, also, we have despatched our 
goods to the following countries :—France, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Argentine, East Indies, etc., etc. 


Because of their heavy character and special glazing our Sanitary 
Fittings give permanent satisfaction. Like all our other speci- 
alities they are made to last, and it is this fact that has resulted 
in quality and satisfaction always being associated with Leeds 
Fireclay Products. We invite enquiries for our Terra Cotta, 
Glazed Bricks, “‘ Shepwood”’ Patent Partition Bricks, Sanitary 
Fittings, etc., confident that we can give complete satisfaction. 


THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CoO. 


LIMITED 
WORTLEY LEEDS 


London Showrooms ~ - ~- 167 STRAND, W.C.2 


C.F.H. 
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“WHITE ROSE’ 


ott SECTIONAL 
: | | For Central Heating 


by Hot Water or Low 
Pressure Steam 


ture alone the ‘“ White 

Rose’’ Sectional . Boilers 
must be remembered in your 
future estimates. The risk of 
fracture is minimised to its 
farthest present-day extent.— 
Boilers are made of Cast Semi- 
Steel—which is 60% stronger 
than the cast-iron so commonly 
used for this type of boiler, 


‘“White Rose’’ Boilers are also fitted 
with our spring-cupped washers for addi- 
tional safety and endurance. 


Fe« one most essential fea- 


THERE ARE 6 SERIES 
of the “ WHITE ROSE” 
SECTIONAL BOILERS 
—RANGING FROM 
275 TO 9,600 SQUARE 


But this is all! Z h 
FEET OF RADIATION u isis nota We want to show or tell 


you just how much ‘‘ White Rose”’ Boilers 
can. benefit both you and your clients. 
Will you call or write for fuller information? 


PRICES LOW. IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
We are also makers of the‘‘'GRIFFIN,” “BEACON” 
‘SAVILE" 


and ‘ E"’ Boilers, the “‘THERMOSTOVE” 
and Boilers for every Building Requirement 


HARTLEY & SUGDEN, LTD. 
Dept. C HALIFAX YORKS 


New London Showrooms : 
215 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, w.i 


THAMES BANK 


(BLACKFRIARS) 


IRON CO., LTD. 


4). Upper Ground Street 
LONDON, S.E.1 


Phones: Hop 3633 & 3634 Telegrams: Hotwater, Lamb, London 


Cast Iron Spigot & Socket 
Pipes for Gas, Water and 
Drainage 


Flange Pipes for Steam 


ALSO 
Rain 


L.C.C. Soil Pipes. 
Water Pipes and Gutters 
Smoke Pipes and Fittings for all above 
Hot Water Pipes. Boilers 
Radiators 


ASK .FOR CATALOGUE 


June 26, 1925 


The Best Ventilating Window 


THE DOUBLE HUNG SASH 


There is no method so Satisfactory, 
so Sanitary, and so Lasting, and 
it is the cheapest to instal and maintain. 


It provides ventilation under all conditions. 
Itis easily cleaned both inside and outside. 


BUT its thorough efficiency depends 
upon good pulleys and SASH CORDS of 
the highest grade. 


The ANCHOR PATENT 
PLAITED CORDS 


are always to be depended upon for 


QUALITY and LONG LIFE. 


These have been made for the past 150 years by 


JAMES AUSTIN & SONS Led. 


ST. GEORGE’S MILLS, HOXTON SQUARE, 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 1097. LONDON, N.1 


Write for free copy of Standard Handbook on Plaited 
Cordage and Ventilation. 


WATER EXPERT 


ARTESIAN EVERY TYPE 
BORED TUBE PUMPING 
WELLS TO PLANT, 
9ft. DIAM. | 
ANY DEPTH. COMPLETE 
SCHEMES 
AND © 
SUNK WELLS 
INSTALLA- 
ANY SIZE. 
nN TIONS, 
UNCOM- See, 
PLETED HYDRO- 
WORKS GEOLOGICAL 
UNDERTAKEN, _ OPINIONS. 


THAMES PAPER MILLS 
Tested to 2,422,224 gallons per day 


UNLIMITED REFERENCES. | 
A.P.C.M., British Portland, and other Cement Works. 3 
Metropolitan Water Board, Largest Water Works and Corporations, 


H.M. Government Departments. Savoy and other Hotels. ~ 

“Daily Telegraph,’ ‘‘ Chronicle,’ Portal’s (Laverstoke, Overton, Keighley), 
Wiggins, Teape, Ltd., London and other Paper Mills. 

Courage’s, Budden and Biggs, Fremlin’s, Lion, and other Breweries. 

Principal Railways, Towns, Estates, Manufacturers, etc, 


Gravesend Corporation (tested to over S@VEN million 
SallOns per day from one boring). 


Do YOU Require a Water Supply ? 


’ CONSULT 


RICH? D. BATCHELOR 


(Established over 100 years) 


73 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4, & Chatham 


= BovekolesCents Candee: Central 4908 
Wire) Watershed, Chatham. Phone { Cf ethan 71 
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REPEAT ORDERS 
from 


Messrs. 
Armstrong Whitworth 


Jas. Carmichael 


Lever Bros. 
Platt Bros. ; 
G. Wallis & Sons | ig dS wes no, 


i Duplicate Colliery Screens at Wallsend-on-T yne. 
a stg Columns, Walls and Floors reinforced with ‘‘ Self-Sentering.”’ 


All 


for eubstansiat ~=-~=CL-Sentering Expanded Metal Co. Ltd. 
112 Cannon Street, E.C.4 


uantities. 
q Telegrams: ““SELTRUSSIT ”’ Telephone: CITY 3201 
i i Manufacturers of 
GeV Pardee ates se vertsnrssevosesacenescescncerscasneavevnt Grit Gduterine? Pat Heep Diatnond Rib ian 
or for or for 
Concrete Floors External Walls Suspended Encasing 
and Roofs. and Partitions. Ceilings. RSs 


Letter than (Wood lang 5 


“ELO” Replica Oak. Panelling 
offers a wide range of beautiful 
designs, both ‘ Period’’ and 
“Modern.” 

“ELO” is Fireproof, Damp-, 
Vermin- and Rotproof. Exceeding 
tough and durable, yet can be 
sawn and drilled in exactly the 
same way as wood. 


“ELO”’ supplied and fixed from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per sq. foot. 


Catalogues post free on request. 


¢ ¢ 
¢ 


ELO ASBESTOS PANELS L” 


62, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


‘* BLO" Replica Oak Panelling. An Entrance Hall. Telephone : Museum 4222 
DE Lacy AHERNE, M.S.A. Architect. Telegrams: ASBESRENI Ox. London. 
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‘TILES! TILES! 


50% SAVING IN ROOFING COSTS. 


qo Ts 


AK Size: 
\\) iin Onis 


WE are holding a large itogk 
of Hand-made Antique Plain 

Roofing Tiles. 

Apply for prices and particulars of 

Tiles, or Tiling laid complete, from 
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130 to a square. 
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Battening Gauge, —=—yyfs OR TSON eo Oe 
Me 0 
PROMPT T#n#{r onset 
DELIVERY. CLARE HOUSE 
KINGSWAY, LONDON; W.C. | 
Write or Phone for Delivered Prices. Telephone : REGENT. 6736 


E. BLASKETT & SON, 


64 Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 
PADDINGTON 3143 


j 


You must be at the B.A.T.E. 
| 


Fa uae eee | The Birmingham and Midland Builders and Allied Trades Exhibition 
BUILDERS. opening in September next is your opportunity of extending your business 
: 3 : with those concerned in the great Building Industry. If you have a service : 
EXHIBITION or a commodity that is associated with Building you can find a ready market | 
geen ye ! ) 7 
oe ae Mer nS THE ‘BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND | 


The Schedule of Exhibits Building & Allied Trades Exhibition | 


includes : 


Slsaes? Maw bosd anal BINGLEY HALL, BIRMINGHAM 4 


Ironmongery and Hardware, Archi- 


tectural and Ornamental Work, ‘ September 7th to 19th, 1925 


Constructional Steelwork, Ferro- 
Concrete, Sanitary Apparatus, 


oP ee o CE ae ile The venue chosen for the Birmingham and Midland Building and Allied : 
Fittings Municipal’ Engineering Trades Exhibition is most suitable in every respect. Bingley Hall, | 
and Equipment ; Paints, Varnishes, Birmingham—practically in the centre of the city—is large and light besides 

Colours, Enamels, Stains, Polishes, being lofty and airy. You must be represented at this exhibition—the 

ue E irc Sg he ate first of its kind to be held in the Midlands. Write for rates and spaces 
Mechanieal and Hand Paintion ana available and make your reservation early. 


Spraying Apparatus, Decorating 
Materials, Wallpapers and Cover- 
ings ; Electrical, Gas, Oil and other 


Illuminating and Heating Plant FUll information from : Be ee 3 
and Fittings, Road Making Plant The General Manager, The Birmingham and Midland Building and Allied a 
and Materials, Trades Exhibition, Chamber of Commerce, 95 New Street, Birmingham. i 
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“EXMET” 


Dae hey to building economy 


XPAME 


REGD. 


The perfect Reinforcement for 


Brickwork, Concrete-block Work, 
Partition Slabs, Asphalt, etc., etc. 


NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, TILBURY. 
Brickwork reinforced with ‘‘ EXMET.” 
U.D.C. Engineer: Mr. S. A. Hill-Willis. 


Brick Walls and structures can be 
materially strengthened by embedding 
“EXMET ” reinforcement in cement- 
mortar between the courses at varying 
intervals. 


Practical loading tests prove that a 
brick wall reinforced with “ EXMET” 
acts as a beam and sustains very 
much heavier loads; therefore thick- 
nesses can be materially reduced 
with consequent decrease in cost. 


“EXMET” is particularly applicable 
for use in footings, sleeper walls, 
curtain walls, cornices, parapets and 
over openings ; it is: widely used and 
is especially suitable for reinforcing 
walls of power houses, factory build- 
ings and similar structures. 


Write for samples, prices and Pamphlet. 


The EXPANDED METAL Co. Ltd. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal, 
Engineers for all forms of Reinforced Concrete Work, 
YORK MANSION, PETTY FRANCE, 
T LONDON, S.W.1. 
Works: WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Established over 30 years. 
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ET another of England’s old homes has 
been equipped with Wandsworth Acces- 
sories. This time, Northwick Park at 

Blockley. Supporting 

an air of refinement 

and giving unfailing 

Service, Wandsworth 

Accessories are the 

exclusive choice of 

those people who 

handleexclusive work. 


All capacities 
and _ patterns. 


QUICK MAKE-AND-BREAK TUM- 
BLER SWITCHES for every purpose. 
Recessed Flat Tumbler Switches, Shockproof 
Switches, Switches for Cooking and Heating 
purposes, Secret Switches, Ceiling Switches, 
Double-pole Tumbler Switches, &c., &c. 


COMBINATION SWITCH PLUGS, COM-« 
BINATION SWITCHES and PLUGS, GRID 
BOXES, WALL PLUG ADAPTERS, BAY- 
ONET ADAPTERS, Water-tight Wall Plugs and 
Sockets, Floor Plugs and Sockets, AND ALL 
ELECTRICAL FITTINGS and ACCESSORIES 


WANDSWORTH ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


Imperial Works 
Ludgate Hill 


BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM LONDON OFFICE & STORES 


Telegrams: Primrose House 
“Current, 26+27 D'Arblay St. 
Birmingham ™* Wardour Street, W.1 


GOOD TASTE AND JUDGMENT 


WANDSWORJH 


@ 
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CENTRAL HEATING 


FOR ANCIENT OR MODERN CHURCHES, 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS of All Kinds. 


HOT WATER SUPPLIES, WATER SOFTENING PLANT 
AND FIRE HYDRANTS 


Architect: G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Esq. 
Heating by Chas. P. Kinnell & Co., Ltd. 
Schemes and Estimates free. 


Illustrated Book of Contracts and Catalogue on application. 


St. Alban’s Church, Bournemouth 


We invite enquiries from Architects. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. 


65 65a, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON, S.E.1 
FOUNDRY «- « VULCAN IRONWORKS, THORNABY-ON-TEES 
Wire: Kinng.i, Boron, Lonpon. ‘Phone: Hop 362 (Three Lines) 


THE “TITAN” SPRINKLER 
AGAIN TO THE RESCUE. 


JOHN COOPER & SONS (BEEHIVE) LTD., 
WHOLESALE BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS 
TUDOR ROAD, 
LEICESTER. 
CWS/LMS. May 3lst, 1924. 
Messrs. George Mills & Co. Ld., 
Globe Iron Works, 
Radcliffe, 
Nr. Manchester. 
TITAN SPRINKLER. 


Dear Sirs, 
Ref: LW/2. 


We wish to inform you that we had a fire break out in our 
Clicking room about 7.30 p.m. on Saturday last, after the Works 
had closed at 12 o'clock mid-day. We find that the fire really 
occurred through some cuttings and offal that were put in two sacks 
at the side of a partition, and by some means or other caught alight. 

At the time of discovery the place was full of smoke, and by the 
time the Fire Brigade arrived one of the Sprinklers had acted and 
had the fire under, and there was no need for the Fire Brigade to 
throw any water on. 

This we consider very satisfactory indeed, and in our opinion it 
has been the best investment we ever had, for, without this Sprinkler, 
we are of the opinion that the factory would have been burnt down. 

We should strongly recommend your Sprinkler Installation to 
anyone haying a Factory of any size. 

Yours faithfully, 


FOR JOHN COOPER & SONS (BEEHIVE) LTD., 
(Signed) C: W. Sampson, 
Secretary. 


For full particulars apply— 


GEORGE MILLS & CO., LTD., 
RADCLIFFE, near MANCHESTER. 


ARCHITECT 


The Sign of Security 


June 26, 1925 


SPECIALISTS in 


OPENING GEAR 


For FANLIGHTS and 


LANTERN LIGHTS 
of every description. 


ALFRED BROWN & CO. 


Telegrams : 


LOCKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


SEVERN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Telephone : 
MIDLAND 264, 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


MINIMAX” REGO TRADE MARK’ \ 


FIRE 


in a building where life and irreplaceable 
treasures may be involved is especially serious, 
and only that Fire 


PROTECTION 


which has proved itself to be all that is 
required in every respect should be adopted. 


“MINIMAX” 


Chemical Hand 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


has proved itself to be qualified on over 
66,980 occasions of Actual Fires. 


MINIMAX LT? 


(BOX 493) 
Head Office and Works : 


FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


“MINIMAX ""—REGD. TRADE MARK. 
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“Achievement is but another milestone along the highway 
of progress—the end of the journey lies ever beyond.” 
THE CHATWOOD TRADITION. 


FEAR 


Fear has many eyes and is a wonderful inspiration. 


Fear wields a potent influence throughout life 
and is an important factor in success. 


The achievements of many pioneers in industry 
have been the direct result of apprehension of the 
future. 


Because of fear, those with treasure to protect 
buy a Safe or instal a Strong Room. 


The Chatwood Safe will banish fear and give 
comfort of mind. This feeling can only arise 
when one buys the Safe that offers the highest 
degree of protection it is possible to obtain. 


J. E.S. 


THE 
CHATWOOD 
SECURITY 


SOUP NEC UR EO OUROPOOR EPO R OCR NCEE EA ORR TORO ER CCR OES H OREO HES URECEURCORT OSCE ESPON S EPROP ESS O RR ORS EES ERHESH MHS EES SEER EEE ER EERE EES O HOES 


THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LIMITED 


: Bankers’ Engineers, : 
: :. Head Office and Works: BOLTON, England : 
MUULHLLTEAULALITLALINLIUIILITIILILIINeencersowooxcatreseeseomeeruncencc cc,  AUUIII 


MANCHESTER—Royal Exchange. Phone: City 3018 jJ- 8 


GLASGOW—30 Monteith Row. Phone : Bridgeton 653 


TiseeveeuenneeveneueueeneuseneeuceenueaecucaueueeeeueeseueDIDOCQPOOUQCNUUADSDEOUROENSUACOUEOESEOOODEROEOONSCOORSOCHOOEOEONEAEOEEEEN : 
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Haunchwood Brick and Tile Co. Ltd. 


HF aeNES Head Office and Works—STOCKINGFORD. roles 
191 NOES NUNEATON. HauncHwoop, STOCKINGFORD. 


manuractureRs OF BY UE AND BRINDLE BRICKS 


13 millions have been supplied to London County Council Contracts, and they are largely used on 
Railway and other works where DURABILITY AND STRENGTH is essential. Also makers of 


Hollow Blocks for Walls and Floors, 


Red and Buff Chimney Pots, Glazed Sanitary Pipes, Red and Blue Ridges, Red, Blue and Buff 
Quarries, Airbricks, Agricultural Pipes, etc. 


ORDERS AND ENQUIRIES DEALT WITH PROMPTLY. 
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London Representatives—ARTHUR J. FRANKS & SON, 
9 Southampton Street, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Telephone No.—MusEumM 3729. 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL 
STEEL WORK AND 
CAST IRON WORK 


|, TANKS 


iin 


IN CAST IRON OR STEEL 


BUILDERS’ 
LIGHT CASTINGS 
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PATYIT 


TUBULAR_SCAFFOLDIG 


PATEYIT 


SUSPFADED SCAFFOLDS 


js SCM sels eS 


-—o-c 


SCAFFOLDING (CLBRITAIN 


TELEGRAMS-SCAFFIXER CLAPROAD 


LEP - BRIXTON 330 
LONDON TELEPHONE 


STEAM WATER & GAS 
TUBE & FITTING MERCHANTS 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED 


Beneeorr O.L 


69-61 UPPER MAUDLINSTREET 
TELEPHONE BRISTOL * 1797 


BIRMINGHAM 
252 HIGHGATE ROAD 
TELEPHONE’ VICTORIA * 187 


Gel aes GO. W, 


1eaecoaqk ys TRE £.T. 
TELEPHONE * SOUTH * 1651 


EDINBURGH 


94° GEORGE'STREET 
TELEPHONE * CENTRAL‘ 168 
————————— 


INCORPORATING THE PATENT RAPID SCAFFOLD TIE CO. LD. AND THE TUBULAR SCAFFOLDING CO. LD. 


Specif 


y 
SENTRY 2 SENITRy 


HOT WATER BOILERS GAS FIRES 
FOR EFFICIENCY iy 


t/t r aw 
TF OMT TX 


THE SENTRY ON BASE SENTRY — GAS 

MINOR NO. 0 AND LEGS SELF-CONTAINED A. oh FIRE 

Large mica window, open fire as required, ample hot plate The ‘‘Sentry” Series of Architectural Gas Fires embody the 

for cooking, burns coke, anthracite, patent fuels, and all traditional charm of the coal grate, but without the dust, 
domestic refuse, clean in operation. dirt and labour caused by burning coal. 


Made in 7 sizes in Cast Iron, Wrought Iron or Copper. —— Made in 4 sizes: 12”, 14”, 16”, and 18” and in 3 patterns. 


Sentry Boilers and Gas Fires can be inspected and further information obtained at the 
Designers and Sole Manufacturers: 


tut WOOD, RUSSELL & CO.,  Frcics 
(3 Lines)- 34. OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 russ CEN 


R.A.A. 
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ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS 
& CHUTES 


OF ALL KINDS AND FOR ALL PURPOSES 


| 


We specialise 
in the 
design and 
manufacture 
of all kinds of 
labour-aiding 


appliances, 


W. & CG. PANTIN 


147 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 
Works : Woodford, Essex. 


Phone: City 6790 (5 lines). Telegrams: Pantinko, Cannon, London 


UOQGQUEOQOOAUOEUUOAAUCEAOEAUEGAU OCA TEOUEOOEOUOUOAO COA VOOEAOUEOUUAOOEAOAOAGOUOOOUOOOOOOOOEAOEOGOUOECOOEEAUEOOEEOIOTHE 


H 


Noe ag | ‘ Hawgood’s” Reversible 
i “a Spring Hinges are approved 
‘ and used by H.M. Office of 
, Works, the L.C.C., railway 


| companies, corporations, 
schools, theatres, workhouses, 
etc., throughout the country 
— evidence of their efficiency. 
Adaptable to any weight or style of 
door, they are fixed in the same posi- 
tion as ordinary Butt-Hinges, and 
have no connection with the floor. 
Made of Gun Metal by British labour, they 


are extremely simple to fix or repair, and 
eliminate the high cost of labour entailed 
TWIN in fixing other spring hinges under the floor. 


HINGE Always specify “Hawgood’s” Rever- 


sible Spring Hinges in your estimates. 


Description. 
TWIN HINGE.—Has 2 springs which are 


earners: 
ee 


Two other Specialities 
worthy of your notice: 


“‘ Citadel ” Door Fastener. 
Cannot be picked or forced. 
Fixed by onescrew. Supetsedes 
all bolts, catches, etc. 


“Climax” Valves. 
For Kitchen and other Boilers. 


Prevents disastrous explosions. 
No leakage or corrosion. 


inserted in casement or post. Wings (which 
olip door and are not inserted) measure 
3tin. x 4in. deep. Weight, about 52 1b. 
SINGLE HINGE,.—Wing measurements, 
3tin. x 1&%in. Weight, about 24 Ib. 
SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.— 
For doors up to 501b. 2 single hinges (1 pr.). 
Doors from 50 Ib. to 1001b., 1 twin hinge at 
top and 1 single hinge at bottom of door 
(1 set). Doors from 100 Ib. to 2001b., 2 
twin hinges (1 pair). 


Sole Makers :— 


The PROTECTOR Lamp & Lighting Co., Ltd. 
(Derr. A) ECCLES, near MANCHESTER 


MEAN VNRMAAQAUUNNLUAJUAHAUOUOHENUUAQUUUOUUEUAUAAGLAOULUSLYAAUUUOUUAGGUACAyAuGauuuanueayayauunucanegasnsoeeonnnose 
SL ST SS RE 


REVISED PRICES. 
ORIGINAL & SOLE MAKERS oF MINTON TILES 
HEAD OFFICE, 


MINTON HOLLINS & CO, 
PATENT TILE WORKS STOKE “228 TRENT 


) LONDON , OFFICE, 
33 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


WROUGHT STEEL 
VENTILATORS 


EARS of experience in the manufacture of Ventila- 

tors made from Wrought Steel have resulted in many 
and important improvements being effected, chief of 
which is increased capacity for the free transmission of air. 
We have reduced the area of fretwork obstruction and 
thereby largely increased the size of openings in our 
Ventilator faces, with added strength. 
The air capacity of H. & C. faces will ‘be supplied on 
request, together with sizes of Ventilators stocked. Made 
of heavy gauge steel to ensure rigidity and durability, 
Of all Ironmongers and Builders’ Merchants. 


Wm. E. PECK & CO. of ee Inc., 
31, Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 
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TO EVERY RESPONSIBLE USER OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT THE NEW 
STANDARD IS ESSENTIAL 


CLIO Oo 


If you agree that no respon- 
sible person buying or 
Specifying Portland 
Cement for any job may 
wilfully reject an extra 


_ margin of safety, or fling 


away money which might 
be saved, you will also 
agree that the new 
standard for Portland 
Cement provided by the 
‘Blue Circle” guarantee 


demands recognition from 
every user of Portland 
Cement. 


All that is necessary is that 
you should indicate “Blue 
Circle” Portland Cement 
when ordering. The “Blue 
Circle” device upon every 
bag is your guarantee that 
the Cement is in accord- 
ance with the new standard. 


Guaranteed superior to 
British Standard 
Specification 
IN EVERY RESPECT 


THE CEMENT MARKETING CO MP AR yYeL ED. 
PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 


Telephone: Victoria 9980 (20 lines) 


Telegrams: Portland, Parl, London 
* 
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CRUSH 


THE ARCHITECT 


Athlete and python; the 
opposition of rugged 
strength to a deadly and 
wearing crushing force is a 
fitting symbol of ‘‘ Kaye’s’’ 
Portland Cement. Of the 
qualities possessed by this 
old-established brand, none 
is of greater interest than 
its high crushing resistance. 
The average of .a large 
number of tests of 
‘Kaye's’ Portland Cement 


KAYE & CO., LTD., 


PROMPT DELIVERIES GIVEN BY ALL DEPOTS. 


(neat = 90 days old) shows 
this resistance to be upwards 
of 500 tons per sq. foot. 

When concrete is required 
for roads, factory floors, and 
other purposes where it will 
have to carry heavy weights 
or be subjected to crushing 
action,it should bemadewith 

W/ \c 


AES 


Wy, 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


oD oe 


Birmingham Branch: 
KINGSTON WHARF, 
KING EDWARD'S ROAD. 
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TELEPHONE: 2830 CENTRAL 


Southam Works, near Rugby. 


TELEPHONE; 2 SOUTHAM, 


Manchester Branch: 
5 NEW BROWN STREET. 
TELEPHONE: 2768 CITY 
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Sieswart Fireproof Floors 


A CONCRETE FLOOR 


BRECTED ENTIRELY WITHOUT CENTERING 


Messrs. DINNEFORD © CO., CLIPSTONE STREET, LONDON, Robert Angell, Esq. 
New Factory and Offices. London, 


Schemes and Estimates submitted free. Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO. Le ES: 
THANET HOUSE, 231 STRAND, 
BIRMINGHAM. LONDON, W.C.2. MANCHESTER. 
vt TEL. CITY 9546, 
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Telephone: Telegrams: 
9 CasTLE HEDINGHAM. Rippers, CasTLe HEDINGHAM. 


JOINERY 


FOR HOUSING 


RIPPERS LIMITED 
CASTLE HEDINGHAM, ESSEX 
STANDARD CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MARBLE 


TILES FOR FLOORINGS. 
SHOP FRONTS AND FITTINGS. 
EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


ILKINCTONS 


ao ene M. & R. MOORE, 


CHIEF OFFICE 
32 VICTORIA STREET Times Wharf, New North Road, London, N.1 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 6788. 


ie lege S. W. 1 Telephone : E 6 
s Peloncentie Vier anon’ Victoria 5665. dca. 


A MEMORIAL: TABLETS] 
IN- BRONZE: MARBLE: &:-OAK 


EXETER«-4-¢-5:DUNCANNON‘ST: LONDON 
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| :MACKAY’S: 


No. 12. 


PN " DIRECT-ACTING® 
: VENTILATORS: 


AS SUPPLIED TO 

: GOVERNMENT ARMY 

e CAMPS: MUNITION WORKS - 
- SHELL FACTORIES ; AERIAL 


“The ‘The Architect 


Price 6d. weekly, by post 74d. 


@ SHEDS > HOSPITALS : ARMY 
a4 & WORKS CANTEENS = ETC, 
& EE GS ee 
. SoLE MAKERS: 


Subscription {1 7s. 6d. per annum. 


a COUSLAND + & « MACKAY » 

Wb. . 

= ee ® VENTILATING « ENGINEERS 8% 
LL ee” w 118, 120 KenT Rp., GLASGOW pw 


MODERATE PRICES. VENTILATORS (all classes) KEPT IN STOCK 
_ ooo ——— ee 


SRST SEE SUNS SS 
TELEGRAMS: ‘‘ Suppiies, GLascow.” TELEPHONE: 2628 DoucLas 


The Magic ‘Hurry’ Furnace 


(turn on cold 
FAQ GOLDWATER SUPPLY ie drives the Hot) 


EFFICIENT 
SICERT Sy For Clothes and Hot 
Waterto Bath. Will 
supply to Bath several 
rooms away if on same 
oor. Hot Bath at 
10-minutes interval, 

as 14d. per hour. 
Try sample; money 
‘ cieraee if not satis- 
e 


BEST QUALITY 


ELEGTRIG & HAND POWER 


| Pees from 

i| £2:2:Oeach 

Many of these are 

fitted upstairs at side 

of Bath in preference 
to a Geyser. 


Non-Combine 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


JAMES RITCHIE & SONS, 


i. Sole Makers and 


GFr2z | x atentees : 
| 34 Surrey Lane, BATTERSEA, s.w.11. THE HURRY WATER HEATER CO. 
es | Telephone : BATTERSEA 1802. 39 BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM (Also coal designs). 
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= Sn ave ARCHITECTURAL, SANITARY & GENERAL IRONFOUNDERS “a 
= SARACEN FOUNDRY, GLASGOW = 
= CTLs = 
= ILLUSTRATED PROMPT ESTIMATES = 
= CATALOGUES AND PRICE LISTS DELIVERIES SUBMITTED TO = 
= ON APPLICATION FROM STOCK 4 ARCHITECTS’ REQUIREMENTS = 
= IN NUMEROUS DESIGNS—TO SUIT ANY STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE = 
= ARCHITECTURAL CAST AND WROT IRONWORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION = 
ENNIO 


aie can hear 


ESTERN Electric Public Address Systems 
have been used at all the principal public 
meetings since their introduction to an apprecia~- 
tive public. No outdoor gathering is too large 
and there is no hall that our Engineers cannot 
satisfactorily arrange so that persons in any part 
of the building can hear every spoken word. 

The chief charm of these systems is that the repro- 
duction is so perfect that listeners cannot say but 
what it is the voice of the speaker that is heard. 
Let us advise you upon the acoustic difficulties 
that face you—we can help you out. 
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rT Western Electric Company Limifed. 


CONNAUGHT HOUSE, ALDWYCH, W.C.2. Central 7345, 9 liaes. 


BRANCHES—Glasgow, Leeds, Neweastle, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 


Southampton, Liverpool and Dublin, 
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STONE ENGINEERING OR MILLSTONE GRIT 


Blocks of unlimited size. Equipment: 15-ton steam derrick cranes, stone sawing frames, 
planing and moulding machinery, and private railway sidings at Bewerley (W.R. Yorks). 


SEWERLEY of uniform colour, Pe senna ee ote Flags, Kerbs, Setts, 


Rockery and Rustic or ‘‘ Crazy ’’ Paving. 


Sole Producers, at Culgaith, of the ancieat CROWDUNDALE RED FREESTONE, 
and Proprietary producers at Greenhead, Longhoughton and Barrasford Quarries 
breaking WHINSTONE or BLUE GRANITE Macadam and Chippings. Makers of 
Granite Setts, Kerbs and Tarred Macadam. 


JOHN F. SHACKLETON & SON, 


» ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BRAND Chief Office and Mail Address: GOOLE, YORKS. 


Registered Trade Mark No. 413018. Telegrams & Cables: SHACKLETON, GOOLE. Phone: 13 


RELIEF DECORATIONS, Vi ARSH ALL & CO. CARTON PIERRE, STUC. 


=<. EIBROUS PLASTER “2 


OFFICES SULGRAVE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W.6. RIVERSIDE. 136, 


& WORKS: 


The coloured spots are 
a trade mark used only 
in this extra quality 
solid braided cord. 
Specified by Architects 
for 30 years because it 
wears so long in running 


SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST ON APPLICATION. over window pulleys. 
Of all ironmongers and 


WM. E. PECK & CO., Inc., 31 Bartholomew Close, LONDON, E.C.1 builders’ merchants. 


Regd. Grade Ma he 


We are the Rooflight Specialists 
BRABY’S “PUTTYLESS” LIGHTS 


Tens of thousands in use at home 
and abroad 


ANY SSIZE>SUPPEIED 
Witn FIXED or OPENING Licuts 
UNBREAKABLE 


Write for fully illustrated catalogue. 


The Braby ‘‘ Puttyless’’ Lights can also be supplied 
for curved Corrugated Roofs or for Flat Slated or 
Tiled Roofs. 


Can be glazed in a few seconds by unskilled 
labour. 


“Eclipse” Lights are made at our Glasgow Works. 
“Coronation ’”’ Lights are made at our Bristol Works. 


— tocked d i eT 
THER UC ORONETION. And both patterns are stocked at London & Liverpool. THE “ECLIPSE” 
PUTTYLESS LIGHT PUTTYLESS LIGHT 


FREDK: BRABY & CO., Ltd., 
ECLIPSE WORKS, GLASGOW, or ASHTON GATE WORKS, BRISTOL. 


Also at LONDON, DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, PLYMOUTH, FALKIRK, DUBLIN AND BELFAST. 
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The ‘Ink-Photo’ Process 


OF HALF-TONE LITHOGRAPHY 
Is unrivalled for the Reproduction in 
quantities of Architects’ Drawings, 
Plans, Pencil Sketches, Wash Drawings, 
&c. Every detail is faithfully copied. 
See Weekly Supplements in * THE ARCHITECT.’ 
Write for further particulars, 


WM. BROWN & CO. Ltd. Successors to 


SPRAGUE-HAYCOCK (PRINTERS) Ltd. 
2 Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 
GEN AL ADVERTISER vor BERKS, BUCKS, 
HANTS, OXON, AND WILTS. Saturday, 2d. 
Established 1723, Enlarged January 1897. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Cirgulates in Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Wantage, Wal- 
ling¥erd, Abingden, lord, Faringdon, cows 
Blackwater, sin pT 


Reading Mer, and Berks ae ane 
Advocates the interests of agriculture and commerce and all 
measures for the social, moral, and intellectual improvement 
of allclasses. Relied upen by al) parties for the accuracy and 
impartiality of its reports of public and political proceedings, 
and for its complete local and general information. 


Reading Mercury and Berks County Paper 


Offers unusual advantages as an Advertising Medium, since, 
fpom its vastly inoreased and wide circulation, and its im. 
@uential position among the English Newspapers, Advertise- 
mrents are brought under the notice of theusande of readers 
eaeh week. All communications should be addressed to 


The PUBLISHERS, ‘““MERCURY" OFFICE, READING 


ARCHITECTS’ 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 


FOUNDED 1850. 
Subsoriptions to enable the Council to carry 
on the work efficiently are urgently needed. 
It is hoped that every architect in active 
practice will become a subscriber. 
Unpaid subscriptions for the current year 
will be gratefully received. 
W. HILTCN NASH, Hon. Treasurer. 
Sir CHARLES A. NICHOLSON, Bart. 
Hon. Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, W. 


Sheridan 


1.250 to aes 


10, dee AVENUE 
LONDON hee) 


Lettering 
Everything 


"eee Jelephone: 


©) Holborn 2618 


COUZENS’ PATENT 


Anti-Flooding Traps; 


FOR PREVENTION 
OF FLOODING TO 
BASEMENTS. 


Awarded Medal 
of the 
Sanitary Institute. 


Also Patent Ball 
Valve Interceptors 
for 4-in., 6-in., and 
9-in. Drains. 
Stocked in 
Earthenware and 
Tron. 


For further particulars apply— 


Geo. Couzens & Sons, 
City Road Works, CARDIFF. 


Telegrams: ‘‘INTEROBPTOR, CARDIFF.” Tel. No. 461 


27 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL 


WORK, as testified by its use fon upwards of three 
centuries, 
WELDON STONE. tools with facility, ‘and combines 


CHEAPNESS with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN 
COLOUR. For Sac and other Particulars apply to 

B. GREGORIE, 
WELDON STONE QUARRIES WELDON, KETTERING. 


Architectural Castings 
and Ironwork 


Send Inquiries to 
W. A. BAKER & CO. (1910), LTD. 
NEWPORT, MON. 


Second-hand Theodolites, 
Second-hand Levels, 
net od instruments. 


338 HIGH HOLBORN 
CLARKSONS : LONDON, W.c. ; 
SAND FACED 


BEST RED FACINGS 
ARCHITECTS’ INSPECTION INVITED. 
Also STOCKS, 1, 2 and 3. 


CROWN BRICKWORKS 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


PHONE: 
ENFIELD 233 


Wm. POTTS & SONS, Ltd. 12 Guildford 
Street, LEEDS, & at 75 Pilgrim Street, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Manufacturers of Church Turret and 
Small Clocks. 


Phones: Leeds 24301 


Phones : Newcastle 2363 Clocks, Leeds 


Grams; 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Catalogue (231) Free 
BATHS, 
WASH-HOUSE 
FITTINGS 


T. BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


PRINTING 


If you wish to save money on your printing bill, get 
immediate personal attention and high-class work. 
Phone Central 245 orsend ‘‘Copy” through post to 


WICKES & ANDREWS, LTD. 
145 Upper Thames Street, E.C. 4. 


COOKING 
APPARATUS 


Experts in Heating 


of every Description. 


HENRY WALKER & SON, Ltd. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


THE PATENT 


AIRLITE VENTILATOR 


As supplied by Contract to H.M. Government 


INTOUR’S PATENT.—The only Per- 
fact Ventilator. Freefrom Draught. Dust and 
Insect Proof. Easily Fixed. Easily Oleaned. Having 
oon Ends does Hats obstruct Light. Made in various 
to requirements. Suitable for Bath 
Valve in event of tin in of Gas. Ideal 
et het Neoriey fo Now in we in H.M. 
Office of Works. and Aluminium. 
Lee woanten Tae nant Outlet entilator, and breaks 
up snd distributes the air without Draught. For further 
particulars apply— 
AIRLITE VENTILATOR OO., 
18, Sillwood Road, Brighton. 
London Address: 


92, Hereford Road, Bayswater, W.2. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


RAOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 


STEEL ROOF AND BRIDGE BUILDERS 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


Contractors for the Main Buildinge 
and Great Stadium for the 


Franco-British Exhibition, London, 1806. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 VICTORIA S8T., 8.W. 


URGENT 


Will our friends kindly 
make a note that our 
Telephone Number is 


CENTRAL 4261 
And our Telegraphic 
Address 


“ARCHITONIA, 
LUD, LONDON.” 


Tue ARCHITECT, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


BUNGALOW AND 
SMALL COUNTRY 


HOUSE NUMBER 
Thirty Examples. 


1/-; by post 1/3. 
I. Girzgert Woop, Publisher, 6-11 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


KINNEAR 


Patent Steel Rolling 


SHUTTERS 


Eastbourne: Garage. 


Architect—P. D. STONHAM, Esq. 


“Seven Gables,”’ 


USED ON THE LEADING 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
GARAGES 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. Ltd. 


Head Office: 
Radnor Works, TWICKENHAM. 
Telephone: Richmond 680 


Branch Offices: 
BIRMINGHAM—I13 Temple Street (Central 6359) 
GLASGOW —121 West George Street (Central 1559) 
MANCHESTER—90 Deansgate (City 3138) 
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FLAVEL'S KITCHENERS. 
The Original ‘‘Leamington’’ Range. 


Made in all sizes from 3 ft. to 6 ft., and larger for 
hotel and institution work. 


FLAVEL’S PORTABLE STOVES. 


FLAVEL’'S PARLOUR-OVEN GRATE. 
The most successful combination of cooking and 
living-room grate. Will fit all ordinary openings. 

Made in two styles. 


to suit all cooking requirements from the bungalow 
to the mansion, 


First and best. Made in four sizes from 30 in. to42in. 


FLAVEL'S “LEAMINGTON” GAS STOVES 


RelA VE. bes 
“LEAMINGTON” 
5, el. GV, Baas 
have over a Cen- 
tury’s Reputation 
and have _ been 
awarded Prize 


Medals 
period of 73 years. 


Over a 


I1851—1924 


Our resources for the 
production of Cooking 
and Heating Apparatus 
at competitive prices 
increase each year, and 
the recent additions 
to our buildings enable 
us to produce quickly 
quantities of standard 
patterns to meet the 
needs of extensive 
building operations. 


Architects may inspect our goods in 

London and at various cities in the 

Provinces. Showroom addresses will 
be sent on application. 


Telegrams: “ Flavels Leamington.” 
Telephone : 100 (4 lines). 


SIDNEY FLAVEL 


AULLUNLLN AALS & ( oO I TD ‘AUILUINEIVLRAATCCLLC nL 


One example of FLAVEL’S “LEAMINGTON” 
PERIOD FIREPLACES. 
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One example of a series of FLAVEL’S 
‘‘ LEAMINGTON" INTERIOR FIRES, 


One of seven designs of FLAVEL’S ‘““‘LEAMING- 
TON’’ BEDROOM MANTEL REGISTERS. 


FLAVEL'S GAS FIRES AND RADIATORS 


for every heating purpose. Made in many sizes 
and styles, 
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BRITAIN’S SUPREME BOILERS 


‘““They save their cost by fuel saving’”’ 


The Unbreakable Patent The Unbreakable 
6 91 ¢ >] 
INSTITUTE’|‘SOVEREIGN 
: BOILER BOILER 
Vastly superior to cast iron. Domestic Hot Water and 
No fear of cracked sections. Central Heating from one Fire 
Great Economy in Fuel Consumption. Large Hot Plate, and 


Uniform Thickness Throughout. Fire always visible, 


bt Radiations from 400 to 5000 Sq. Feet. Unbreakable Boiler made from 
Patent No. 192159. Wrot Boiler Plates, infinitely 
Reg. Design No. 685877. The Most Perfect Boiler in Use. stronger than cast iron. 


Reg. Design No. 700086. 


L. MARSHALL & SONS, LTD., Huddersfield, England. 


Manufacturers of every type of Unbreakable Boiler for Heating or Domestic Supply. 


aT HE BUILDERS’ MATERIAL ASSORIATION 


Head Office : 92 BERWICK ST., OXFORD ST., W.1 
Warehouse : 9 to 13 HOPKINS ST., BROAD ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone : GERRARD 9860 (3 lines). Telegrams: “REORGANISE WESDO LONDON.” 


WESTERN LIME WHARF, REDHILL ST., N.W.1 
DEPOTS - PHCENIX WHARF, REDHILL ST., N W.1 
‘_ FINCHLEY ROAD DEPOT, L. & N.W. Rly. SIDING, N.W.3 


BRICKS SANITARY GOODS BROKEN BRICK PLUMBERS’ BRASSWORK 
LIMES MILL MORTAR BALLAST BUILDERS’ 


CEMENTS MILL LIME & HAIR RUBBISH CARTING IRONMONGERY 
PLASTERS LIME PUTTY SAND OILS & COLOURS 


SCAFFOLDING FOR HIRE AND SALE 


BAYLISS, os“ BAYLISS, 


MFRS. OF lm X B Aa LIMITED. 


RON RAILING soitalt 1 iRON FENCING 


fe a. 
Hees pote ZAll 
IAM 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


sa 
NTRANCE 


on Request. 


139 & 141 Cannon Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


te 
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EXAMPLES OF GOOD ASPHALT WORK IN AND AROUND LONDON 


Bush House; Peter Robinson’s; The Louvre; British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley; Harland & Wolff’s Repair Shops; King 
Edward Dock; Olympia New Extension; Lyons’ Corner House 
EXECUTED BY: 


The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES 


eee 34, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


UT eee aS Ee 
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Whitley Partners 


LIMITED 
RAILWAY WORKS, LEEDS, 
Bole Makers of the ORIGINAL and 
only GENUINE PEET’S PATENT FULL- 
WAY STOP VALVE, in Brass and Iron 


Twenty-Three Different Sizes 
London Office: 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
Where Stock is Kept. 


Phone: 6135 Central ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY Telegrams: ‘‘ RABBITRY ” 


H.. MORELL & SONS, 


Manufacturers of English, & Importers of the Foreign Patent Washable Gilt, and Black 
and Gold and Carved Wood. Decorative Room, Dado and Picture Frame Mouldings 


Largest stock of Mouldings in the Kingdom. Write for new Illustrated Catalogue replete with a full 
range of Patterns, free on receipt of business card. Mitre and Mount-cutting Machines, and every 
requisite for the Picture Framer. Regilding and Restoring a Speciality. English and Foreign Glass. 


17 & 18 Great St. Andrew Street, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, wW.C, 
Warehouses: 11, 12, 13 NEAL’S YARD; 55 NEAL STREET (in the rear) 
Oak Saw Mills, TEANBYS BUILDINGS, 31b OLD STREET, E.C.1 


ROYAL FEMALE ORPHANAGE. 


BEDDINGTON (near CROYDON), SURREY. 
Founded at Lambeth, 1758. Incorporated 1800. Removed to Beddington, 1866 


PATRONS—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PATRONESS—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND, K.G. 


THIS ancient Asylum maintains and educates Fatherless Girls from all parts of Great Britain. They are admitted 
between the ages of 7 and 10, and at the age of 16 are placed out in respectable private families. They must in all 
respects be thoroughly sound and healthy. Elections half-yearly in June and December. Forms of nomination 
may be obtained at the Offices. New Subscribers to this old Charity are most earnestly needed. 
Life Subscription, 2 Votes £10 10 O Annual Subscription, 2 Votes .. £1 
Ditto 1 Vote Pere Nasties (0) Ditto 1 Vote ome OOo 
__ A Donation of 60 Guineas in one sum entitles the donor to the immediate presentation of one child. Fatherless 
girls are also received and paid for at the rate of £12 12s. per annum, with an entrance fee of £2 2s. pending election, 
or otherwise. Cheques crossed ‘*‘ Messrs. HoARB,”’ 
Subscriptions most thankfully received and all information given on application to the Secretary. 
Offices—17 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. BOUVERIE RISK, Secretary. 


CORNISH GREY GRANITE 


For ARCHITECTURAL, MONUMENTAL 


and other purposes 
Unsurpassed for durability and evenness of grain 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES 


THE ARCHITECT 


SUBSCRIBER’S ORDER. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


To the Publisher of THE ARCHITECT, 
6-11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4 


Please forward a copy of this Journal weekly till further orders, and 


receive. ae ee bie. teen SK in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free, for a Year, 27/6; Six Months, 14/- 
Cheques and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


GILBERT WOOD & CO. Ltd., 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate. Circus, E.C.4 
Telephone No.—Central 4261. 


T. L. B. Red Rubbers 
Sand-Faced Facings. 


BRICKS and TILES. 


Reg. Trade Mark. > Reg. Trade Mark. 


SOLE MAKERS : 
Thomas Lawrence & Sons, 


Bracknell, Berks. 
Telegrams: 
Lawrence, Bracknell 


Telephone: 
No. 14 Bracknell. 


Telegraphic and Postal Address : 
re MEALING BROS., Hicw Wycomsrg.”” 
Established 1825. 


MEALING BROS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


CHAIRS 


for MISSIONS, CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, SCHOOL. ROOMS, 
PUBLIC HALLS, PARKS, &c. 


Avenue Chair Works, 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 


THE DINORWIC or VELINHELI 
QUARRIES. 


Best, Second and Third Slates. 


BLUE, RED AND GREEN. 
The World-Famed New Quarry Slates. 


Apply to T. LuoyD WILLIAMS, 
General Manager, 
Port Dinorwic, Carnarvonshire. 


LOCKS and 


Builders’ Ironmongery. 


S. BISSELL & Son, Ltd., 


Union Street, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Established 100 years 


“COATOSTONE™ 


Effect of Natural Stone. Waterproof. Any painter can use it, 
PRICE LISTS, Erc., From TrHE MAKERS; 
THE COATOSTONE DECORATION CO. 
@a Little James St., Gray’s inn Rd., London, W.& t 


TRADE A || W.-H. HARLING, | 
MATHEMATICAL DRAWING q 
, ? me AND. = = 
SURVEYING: INSTRUMENT 
=="'MANUFACTURER. -’ - 
117. MOORGATE, 
LONDON, . E.C.2. 


ESTB.I851. -) “FACTORY, UPPER. 'CLAPTON'E.5. 


LADDERS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, TRUCKS 


HEATHMAN, 


Parson’s Green, London, S.W.6 


BARROW LIME 


(BLUE LIAS HYDRAULIC) 


BURNT FROM THE WELL-KNOWN BEDS 
OF THE LOWER LIAS FORMATION. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


AND PATENT SELENITIC LIME. 


CONCRETE PAVING 
SLABS, DRESSINGS, &c. 


Delivered to all parts of the kingdom. 


John Ellis & Sons, Ltd. 


Offices : 1 St. Martin’s, Leicester. 
Works: Barrow-on-Soar, nr. Loughboro’. 


‘ : . ’ 
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BRITISH BUILDING STONE 


The Largest Quarry Owners of 


PORTLAND : STONE OVER TWO MILLION 


CUBIC FEET OF 
SEASONED STONE 
IN STOCK. 


Bath Stone from the most famous 
Stone Mine in Wiltshire. 


MONKS PARK 


THE BATH & PORTLAND STONE FIRMS, LTD., 


BATH. LONDON. PORTLAND. 


Fletcher, Russell ¢ Co. Lea. 


Manufacturers of Mantels, Over- 
mantels, Combination Mantel 
Registers, Square Registers and 
Interiors with Brass or Copper 
Canopies, Gas and Coal Ranges, 
Yorkshire Ranges, Curbs. Lava- 
tory Stands, Gas Stoves, Gas 


Cooking Ranges, _ Radiators, 
Workshop and Laboratory Appli- 
ances, &c. 


WARRINGTON: Palatine Works. 


LONDON: 4. Berners 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


Street, 


OAKEY’S GLASS PAPER 


Flint Paper and Cloth, Emery Cloth and Paper, 
Glass Cloth, Black Lead, Pumice-stone, &c. 


FLINT AND GARNET PAPER IN ROLLS 


50 yards long by 18 in., 20 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in,, 40 in., 42 in., and 


— Putty Powder, Snake Stone — 
Polishing Lap for Marble Masons. 


48 in. wide. And in Sheets, Discs, Strips and Bands of various sizes. 


“WELLINGTON” EMERY WHEELS 


nnn LL EEE ESSE 
WELLINGTON EMERY & BLACK LEAD MILLS, Westminster Bridge Rd., LONDON, 8.E. 


JAMES WOODWARD, LTD. 


ANCHOR WORKS SWADLINCOTE Tel. No. 3 Swadlincote 
GLAZED BRICK Moe Be rOURED 


LUE 
Speciality : RONZE 
ROWN 


SALTGLAZED 


SS— 


** ANCHOR ” S * ANCHOR” 
BRAND CHIMNEY 
POTS 
STONEWARE are entirely satisfac- 
PIPES AND tory from every point 
of view 
BLRLINGS Prevent downdraughts 
All Sizes Are easily swept 
ENAMELLED Have no moving parts 
SINKS tects all in one 
aes Of imperishable 
j LAVATORY ; material 
| BASINS Ls \ Look well when fixed 
Se AE ET EE TERE 


GREAVES’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


BLUE LIAS LIME Gouna 
and SELENITIC PLASTER 


Established 1840. 
GREAVES, BULL & LAKIN, LTD. 
HARBURY, WA®WICKSHIRE 


RUBBER STAMPS 


RELIABLE DATERS from 1/6 each. 
PRINTING OUTFITS from 3/3 each. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery Street, BIRMINGHAM 


MILBURN & PHILLIPS 


MARLBOROUGH 


MANUFACTURERS OF MILBURN’S 


PATENT NOISELESS 
REVOLVING CHIMNEY COWL 


Patronised by HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
45,000 IN USE 


>. GOODS, TRAM 
ENGINE & CARRIAGE SHEDS 


| HODKINSON & 6° 


THE CLYDE STRUCTURAL IRON CO. LTD. 


Clydeside Ironworks, Scotstoun, Glasgow 
MANUFACTURERS. 


iron & Steel Roofs, Buildings, 
Workshops, &c., &c. 
STEEL STOCK MERCHANTS 


23 Coventry Road 
BIRMINGHAM 


et ST EE BT TR 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS 
LIFTS, COLLAPSIBLE GATES 


G. BRADY & CO. 


Pott Street, Ancoats, Manchester 


British Traders Association 


For the Protection of the Building and Hardware Trades. 
Managers: CORFIELD & CRIPWELL 
119 Finsbury Pavement, LONDON, E.C. 

12 Gherry Street, BIRMINGHAM. 

A subscription of £1 5s. per annum entitles the Member to 
10 Status Reports, to the Collection of 10 Accounts in England 
and Wales free of Commission, and to any registered informa- 
tion on the books. Continuous Reports a Speciality. Weekly 
Gazette issued. Membership limited to Wholesale Firms. 

STATUS INQUIRIES, DEBT RECOVERY, 
INVESTIGATIONS AND INSOLVENCY DEPARTMENTS 
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are asked to consult ‘this page of 


LOCAL BUILDERS 


foe names to tide in there Lists foe lenders..9 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


in iat woeombe. HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Telephone: SYDENHAM 998. 


Andrews & Andrews, 


— BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, — 
DECORATORS, SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Crescent Works, BECKENHAM, 


WORKS EXECUTED TOWN OR COUNTRY. KENT 
PROMPT PERSONAL ATTENTION. 8 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


ALBANY ROAD, 
| Tel-: Hop{ 2817 LONDON, S.E.5. 


Joseph Burnett & Son, 


BUILDERS AND 


CONTRACTORS. 
BIRTLEY, Ren Co. DURHAM. 
Telephone: Net Birtley 


Telegrams: “Burnell, HEA Chester-le-Street.” 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
REINFORCED CONCRETE SPECIALISTS 


8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 


New Telephone Noz CENTRAL 2619 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


CANTERBURY. 
WM. ARNOTT M°LEOD 


Building Contractors, & Co., Ltd. 
3 CLIFTON TERRACE (Haymarket) 


EDINBURGH 


R. COOK & SONS, 


LTD. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


Telephone: 16. 


Lamb & Lashmore 


HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS 
TO THE TRADE 


26 HORACE STREET, W.1 


Phone Padd. 3689 


Phone 6364 Central 


To Let 


Gourtney & Fairbairn Ltd, 


SEYMOUR CONSTRUCTION CO. 


G. Browning 


BUILDERS & 
DECORATORS 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY WORK 


48 Paddington Street, W.1 
TELEPHONE: PADDINGTON 39 


Geo. E, Everitt & Sons, Ltd, 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, SANITARY 
ENGINEERS & HIGH-CLASS DECORATORS, 


SYDENHAM RD. NORTH, 
CROYDON. 


Telephone: 
THORNTON HEATH 1703 


William Simms, 


BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR 
BOILER SETTER AND FURNACE BUILDER 


137-139 Brook St., Stepney, London, E.1 
Telephone No.: EAST 4190 


Also at Parliament Mansions, Victoria St., $.W.1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 4138 


A. CASSAR & SONS 


LTD., 
BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


LIPHOOK, HANTS. 


"Phone: 3 LipHook 


COLIN MACANDREW 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, LT 


| 11 West End Place, EDINBURGH 


"Phone : 726 Central. ’Grams; “ Riser” Edinburgh. 


WILFRED E. ELLIS, 


BUILDER, 
174-6 BLACKHORSE LANE, 
WALTHAMSTOW, E.17. 


‘Phone: Walthams tow 1115. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Wilfrellis, Waltstreet, London.” 


L. T. DADDS, 


BUILDER AND 
CONTRACTOR, 


CANTERBURY. 


Tel.: 156. 


JENKINS & SONS, ta. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, DECORATORS 
and SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


Bournemouth and 
Southampton. 


To Let 


| C. MISKIN & SONS, Ltd. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


45 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON 


| & ROMELAND, ST. ALBANS | 


G.H. Gibson & Sons, | | J. Simpson & Son Ltd. | Mussellwhite & Son, 


CONTRACTORS, 


| BASINGSTOKE. 


TELEPHONE NO. 2. 


Turford « Southward: 


LIMITED 
Builders & Contractors 
LUDLOW, SALOP 


Telephone 43 Telegrams: ‘* Turford, Ludlow” 


Crosby & Co, Ltd. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


FARNHAM. | 


Telephone: 
191 FaRNHAM. 


London Office: 63 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C.2 


H. D. Bowyer, 
Mackenzie Street, 


Slough. | 


Tel.: 24. 


E. A. ROOME & Co. ita. 
BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 
Crown Works, 7 Urswick Road, | 
HACKNEY, E.9. 


Telephone: Dalston 280 & 139. 


| WalterLawrence a Son ute 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS, 


19 Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 1467. 


SOOLE & SON, Ltd. 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS, 


| Dunstable Works, Richmond, Surrey. 


Tel. : 809 Richmond. Tels.: SOOLE, RICHMOND. 


To Let 


N. GREEN & CO. 


BUILDERS AND LTD., 
CONTRACTORS. 


Contractors to H.M. Office of Works. “ 
New Broadway Buildings, rear of New Broadway, 


Telephone : EALIN G, W.5. 


284 Ealing. 


JOHN McMANUS Ltd. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
DECORATORS ETC. 


237, Hammersmith Rd., London, W.6. 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
Hammersmith 1950-1 Ironshod, Phone, London 
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-—Do-your-TLLUSFRATION 
do justice to your PRODUGFS"25 


a 


HEN you compare the catalogue 

illustration with your product, does it 

always do justice? Do you feel 
that your prospect will appreciate from the 
picture how good your products are? To 
achieve this object, good illustrations and 
good blocks are essential. The Sedgwick 
service can help you with both. It can 
provide an illustration that does credit to 
your goods and makes the possible purchaser 
realise how good they are. 


“Uy 
“Uy 


eproduction by courtesy 
The Richmond Gas 
Stove and Meter Co. 


a — NG 
SEDGWICK’S 
make the 


Best Blocks 


i 


\S 
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RAL Nx Alpe 
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ORNG , NY AD: Fi A ! 
RNAMEN Poe A Ge 

me DGHAZED Vos AK 

EMBO ESE 

PRI NreD. PAINTED, [Esa 


TALATJOLICA MODA'C 9 ENCAUSIIC, MOSAICSC. 


MAW & CO., L1p., will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every kind of 
Wall and Floor Tiling on application. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Showrooms 
of their appointed London Agents, 


MESSRS. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 100 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C.2 
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Its Natural Protector 


NOT POISONOUS. NO PITCH Sole Manufacturers 
ARTHUR ROSS, HOTCHKISS & Co., Ltd. . 
1 Glengall Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.15 


Telegrams Be se *“DISINCRUST, LONDON” 
Telephone No. ay Ns Se ses ..» 977 HOP 


OR TAR. NO. BLISTERS 
GREAT COVERING POWER 
VERY LONG LIFE ON ALL 
SURFACES 


Y BLOWS INVINCIBLE SHERARDIZED STEEL SASH CHAIN 


V ADAPTABLE TO EXISTING SASHES A! & 
[ Specified by NO SPECIAL SASH PULLEYS REQUIRED e S 

(\ Architects for the Im FOUR GAUGES. Ss 

A past eleven years. aedlo IB Ilr © WK 2 Q ay 

A 10-12, PHOENIX PLACE,LONDON,W.C.1. {/ 


RSS SSBB SL TE ep Or IIA IQ LAV 


C. C. DUNKERLEY & CO., LIMITED, MANCHESTER 


LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


Channels | ie [ROLLED STEEL JOISTS | ®™ soo. 


z Sections 24 in. X 74in. to3 in. X 1$in. Maximum Lengths, 40 ft. Plates 
Flitches rete cea STOREST., GREAT ANCOATS ST. i acge , 
“ ” ATIONAL, 
Angles and Tees | AJAX, MANCHESTER. MANCHESTER is linen Sheets 
Also: Brass, Bronze Metal, Gun Metal and White 4 SN Sh W. FRANCIS & CO., LTD. 
: Metal Shop Fronts, Sun Blinds, Collapsible Steel : 7 i 61-70 GRAY’S Minato S| LONDON, W.C.1 ; 
elepho: 


i ne: Holkorn 160 3 
$ Gates, Plate Glass Facias, Wires: ‘‘ Fenestra, Holb. London.” fs 
$ Name Plates, Gilt Lettering, Agentador Scolanae si 
__sastensmt | ROLLING SHUTTERS | siiikenis | 
: 121 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. : & 


WEST LONDON TIMBER « MOULDING CO. Ltd. 


TIMBER MERCHANTS & MANUFACTURERS 


of all kinds of 


Telephone No.: Telegrams : 
wks 37 
(2 lines) LONDON 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
| MAGNOLIA HOUSE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN, CHISWICK, W.4 


A List of Art Plates and Portfolios published in ‘‘ THe Arcurrecr” will 
be forwarded on application to Gilbert Wood & Co., Limited, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Patent Oak Flooring Company L* 


WELLHEAD LANE, PERRY BARR, BIRMINGHAM. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


O Architects, Builders, Decorators.—Sur- 
veys, plans, details, perspectives, prepared quickly 


~ at moderate fees. 


—_— —_ < 


F. W. WALFORD, 


ALBION HOUSE, 59 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
Phone: Museum 8966 & 4558. 


I ET US QUOTE you for your JOINERY. 

Prompt delivery.—The DALSTON JOINERY 
WORKS, 83 Boleyn Road, Dalston, N.16. 
Clissold No. 6223. 


*Phone, 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 

A SOLID CONCRETE HOUSE, SOUND, DUST, 
FIRE and WEATHERPROOF (No Shutting required). 
Most hygienic ventilation. Quarter and full-size models, 
see at Show Room from 9 to 10.30, after by appoint- 
ment. Saves in construction 2,000 cubic feet above any 
other system. 1,000 can be erected and completed in 
nine months.—I’. J. P., 96 Nimrod Road, Streatham, 
London. 


I abet CLASS DESIGNS, Working Draw- 

ings, Details, Perspectives, Specifications, «c., 
prepared on moderate terms. Expeditious and efficient 
service.—E. E. Briaa@s, 99 High Street, Southend-on-Sea. 


ETAL WORK Reconditioned or Plated, 
Oxydised, Bronzed or Lacquered to match any 
pattern; best work, moderate charges, speedy deliveries by 
THE CLERKENWELL PLATING WORKS, 
155/7/9 Rosebery Avenue, London, H.C. 


Phone Clerkenwell 6950. [3] 


YPEW RITER SUPPLIES for all makes 
of machines. OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LTD., 
75 Queen Victoria Street, London, H.C.4. 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT! Foyles 
can bd adh it. 1,000,000 vols. (second-hand 

and new) in stock on Architecture and every other 
conpeivable subject. Books on apreeval: Catalogues 
free; mention requirements. ooks purchased.— 
FOYLES, 121-125, Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMPETITIONS. 
GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
MOSQUE OF AMROU. 


OPEN COMPETITION. 
OMPETITIVE DESIGNS for the re build- 
4 ing of this MOSQUE are called for by the Ministry 
of Wakfs. Prizes of £2,500, £1,000 and £500 are offered 
for approved projects. Those wishing to submit designs 
should apply before June 30, 1926, to :— 


TYPEWRITING 


PECIFICATIONS and BILLS of 

QUANTITIES accurately typed at 

moderate charges. Highly recommended. Plans 
and drawings copied. 


THE STAR TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
6-7 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2. 
*Phone: Wall 5481. 


Bee Signs of every kind. Write 
for prices.—KINe@’s Sians, LTp., 23 Collingwood 


Street, S.E.1. H.E. The Under Secretary of State to the Ministry 


of Wakfs, CAIRO 


(Cables ‘* Wakfs Cairo’’), 
Who will forward details, conditions, etc. 
The final date for acceptance of 
January 1, 1927. 


LASSHOUSES and Heating Apparatus, 
Oanrrr & HowARD, Raynes Park, London, 
§.W.20. Phone: Wimbledon 2377. 


proposals is 


AVE YOU A RELATIVE OR FRIEND CITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

across the seas interested in Architecture? 
What better or more acceptable present could you send 
bim.than this Journal? We are sending to the Argen- 
tine, Brazil, China, India, South Africa, etc. t us 
send one for you. Subscription, 12 months, £1 14s.; 
six months, 17s. 6d. 

THE PUBLISHER, 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. 
Please write plainly in giving name and address. 


PROPOSED FIRE AND POLICE STATION. 


f | ‘HE Corporation of the City and County 

of Newcastle-upon-Tyne invite duly qualified 
Architects to submit COMPETITIVE DESIGNS for 
a proposed Fire and Police Station at Marlborough 
Crescent, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Three premiums of £500, £300 and £100 respectively 
are offered, the premiums to merge into any comntission 
or other payment made. The Corporation have appointed 
Mr. Percy 8. Worthington, D.Litt., M.A., F.R.1.B.A., of 
178 Oxford Street, Manchester, to act as Assessor. 

Copies of the Conditions of the Competition together 
with a copy of the Site Plan can be obtained on or before 
the 4th day of July, 1925, on application to the under- 
signed acconipanied by a deposit of £2 2s. which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona fide design or if the Con- 
ditions are returned within seven days of the date of 
receiving the answers to the Competitor’s questions. 

All designs must be sent to me in accordance with 
vee said Conditions not later than the 8th day of October, 

25. 


WANTED. 


— 


Bae BUILDING wanted by two 
Carpenters, piecework ; labour only, can arrange 
other trades; good references. CoNEY & CHASTNEY, 
Carpenters, 131 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon. 


ANTED, PAINTING, DISTEMPER- 

ING, Ete. Town or Country. Own Plant. Good 
references. S.T. WRIGHT & SONS, 168 Upper Kenning- 
ton Lane, S.E.11. 


A. M. OLIVER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Rr OF FIVE PIEOES, the famous 
Cornfield Frieze by Mons. Paul Albert Baudoin, 
handsomely framed and mounted, sent carriage paid 


and carefully packed tor £4 7s. 6d. Oash may be 
de ted with the Publisher of this Journal. Box 
118, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 
ODERN BRITISH SCULPTURE 
19238 
AN OFFICIAL RECORD OF NOTABLE WORKS 
by 


MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH SCULPTUBE. 
Price 7s. 6d. nett. 


AOADEMY ARCHITECTURE, 
44 DovuaHTy STREET, LONDON, W.O.1. 


RCHITECT’S CERTIFICATE FORM. 


Books of 100 each, including 16 finals, oblong Foolscap 
} bound. New Edition. 
10s., Post Free 
Cash with Order to Publishers, 


W. H. SMITH & SON, CIRENCESTER 


Mr. HAROLD OAKLEY 


Prepares Perspectiver for Architects 
14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden Peet, 
oe ee 


R.I.B.A. Exams. and A.A. Entrance Exam. 
Mr. A. G. BOND, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Courses by Correspondence, Personally, and in Studio 


115 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Telephone; Museum 5661. 
eee aE 


TRACINGS AND BLUE PRINTS 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 
Over 33 Years’ Experience. | 
The North-Eastern Tracing Estab!ishment 
High Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


PLASTERING. 
WHEELER, HARPER & CO. 


Solid, Fibrous, Granolithic. Housing Schemes. 
56, Harcourt Avenue, Manor Park, K,12 


i ee 


MODELS 
EXECUTED AT MODERATE FEES BY 
J. HOPE, 


54 BEAUCHAMP PLACH, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 
*Phone: Kensington 8445. 


8th June, 1925. 


Jae RTISER desires particulars of small 
& =6©Property, villas or cottages pre-war erection 
easily convertible into residences in neighbourhood of 
Purley, Coulsdon, Kenley, Caterham or Woldingham, 
ossession with purchase, state very lowest price and 
ullest particulars to Box 88, Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ONSULTING SANITARY ENGIN- 

EERS’ PRACTICE for SALE, consequent upon 

his death. Valuable connection amongst high class 

clientele all over the country.—NAIRN, SON & GREEN, 

Chartered Accountants, 64 Bridge Street, Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


Telephone: BRIXTON 2999. 
The Metropolitan Stone Co., Ltd., 


STONE MERCHANTS & GENERAL 
MASONRY CONTRACTORS 


58 ANDALUS RD., STOCKWELL, S.W.9 


NOTICES. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 13 
. ) LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C.2.—Interest 
House built 1812. PAINTINGS, SCULPTURE an 


ANTIQUITIES. Open free, 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
J d S U M M EF. R S GI fe [4 PaeedaTe a Mi ceneeoae Thursdays, Fridays, June, 
b] , © 


16 White Lane, WIBSEY, 
BRADFORD. 


SUN BLIND AND REVOLVING 
SHUTTER FIPEINGS? EXC. 


Tel. 7535 BFD. 


ROOF TRUSSES 


25% UNDER STEEL. GIRDER FRAME- 
WORKS LTD., 31 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.4, 
would call your attention to these inexpensive 
COMPOSITE WOOD AND STEEL TRUSSES 
(and framework), having a clear span of from 30 it. 
to 66 ft., the latter capable of carrying distributed 
load of 5 tons, safety factor of 4 allowed. Low 
erection costs. Deliveries from stock, on rail 3-4 
days. Enquiries detailing requirements invited. 


At other times by cards obtained of the Curator. 


The ideal pure wool 
Sock for Men 


Lovats € Greys 


83 


ualit 


FROM ALL OUTFITTERS 


Gwo Steeples, 


WIGSTON. 


* 


BATH STONE. 


Wood Mantels of Repute 


W. RALPH 
7 TUDOR GROVE, HACKNEY, E.9 
Architects’ Designs CAREFULLY carried out. 
Quotations upon Specifications 


Box ‘dunnel, G.W. Railway (East End). Corsham 
Down Quarry (Entrance frum Railway). 
Yockney’s Corsham Down; Hartham Park; Copen 
acre—Box Ground; Pockeredge Lower Bed; Pulptt 
Bed; Corngrit. 


THE YOCKNEY & HAKRTHAM PARE 


STONE CO. Ltd., Corsham, Wilts. 
Tel.: No. 19, Corsham; Telegrams: ‘‘ Quarries 
Corsham.’’ 

The Best Varieties supplied to suit all requirements. 
London Office: G.W. Ry., South Lambeth Goods 
Depot, Battersea Park Road, S.W. 

Brixton 966. 


PLASTERING TROUBLES 
We specialise and can do your Plastering quickly. 
Men available. 

T. R. RUDD, JOHN TANNER & SON 
(London), Ltd. 

Fibrous Plaster and Stucco Specialists 
45 HORSEFERRY ROAD, S.W.1 


‘Phones: Victoria 5340, Franklin 6114 Telephone : 
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FOR SALE. 
Materials. 


OR SALE, Metal SPIRAL STAIRCASE, 
height 10 ft. 6 in. Cash price £5 5s. Perfect con- 
dition.—F EASTER, Bedlington. 


OR SALE, About 30 Tons Government 
TEAK Slabs and Scantlings £3 perton. GERMAN, 70 
Thornton Avenue, Chiswick, W.4. 


RICK FIREPLACES. Old English Hand- 

made, Red, Black, and Multi-colours, in small sizes. 
WILLIAM DAvIS, Facing-Brick Manufacturer, Knaphill 
Brickworks, Woking. 


OMMON BUILDING BRICKS (not 

foreign). Manufacturers now open accept large 

orders; regular deliveries by Rail or Sea.—Box 193, 
“ The Architect.” 


REINFORCING STEEL. 


ARGE QUANTITY MILD STEEL 

ROUNDS, FLATS, and ANGLES. Smaller quan- 

tity Squares, Joists, and Channels. New stock Rusty 

Material. Price £8 per ton f.o.r. Newport, Mon. Special 

quotation for large mixed parcels.— W. L. JAMES & Oo., 
Lrp., 100 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


UILDERS and Contractors requiring 

sound and cheap material should see the COM- 
POUND BREEZE BUILDING BLOCKS and PAR- 
TITION SLABS which stand all tests, take a nail, 
absorbent. Built by semi-skilled men, reducing labour 
costs to one-fourth. Machines provided to make on 
building sites, on royalty basis per super yard. ay eae 
ments made for demonstrations on actual buildings 
in progress. Material and particulars at Ministry of 
Health. 
THORNEY WEIR pe Ss WORKS, West Dray- 

on, 5 


AND RENDED LATHS.—Single or 

Lath-half; made from best Baltic timber. 

Prices on application. T. E. NgewMAN, 6 Greville 
Street, Southville, Bristol. 


La 


RENDERED LATHS, Lath and half or single. 
SAWN LATHS, 8/16 in. or } in. 

METAL LATHING of all descriptions. 

Supplied and fixed, or materials only. 


SAWYERS & OO. 
44 GLOUOESTER ROAD, OROYDON. 
*Phone: Thornton Heath 1378. 


OOFING TILES. Red or Black, Hand- 
made Sand-faced Tiles and ee Also Kent 
Stocks. Red Sand Stocks. Red or Grey Wire-cut 
Facings. Prices, f.o.r. Shorncliffe, on application. 
QuBSsTED, Oheriton, Kent. 


REEZE PARTITION SLABS for sale. 

18 in. by 9in. by 2in., 2in., 3in.,and4in. Apply 

OoULSDON PARTITION O0., Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 
Telephone: Oroydon 762 & 768. 


TONEWORK.—Bramley Fall Stone, 
machined or finished. Moderate prices. Briaas 
& Oo., Quarry Owners, Horsforth, Yorks. 


Ms Geek Prime dry Honduras and 
Cuba in all thicknesses. Oak, Teak, American 
and Continental Walnut. Floorings, Mouldings, etc., in 
all hardwoods. 
WM. MARSHALL & SON, LTD., 
254-260 OLD STREET, E.0.2. 
SAW MILLS: 317-321 HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 


OINTLESS FLOORING MATERIAL 
supplied to Builders in any quantity, already 
prepared for laying by their own staff at 3s. 6d. per yard 
super. Full instructions supplied. Write or phone, 
ATHENA COMPOSITION FLOORING Co., 2 Aspen Place, 
Hammersmith, W. Phone: Riverside 3171. 


O ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
COTSWOLD STONE, TILES, ROUGH and 
SMOOTH for sale. Also Crazy Paving. 
_ SALPARTON QUARRIES, HASELTON, GLOS. 


Plant, etc. 


OR SALE, 12 Excellent DOUBLE SIDE 

TIPPING WAGONS, 2 ft. 6 in. gauge, capacity 

2 tons; also an excellent 2 ft. 6 in. gauge Locomotive, 

and a 4-yd. Concrete Mixer, petrol driven, together with 

Winget Block-making Machine. Cheap to clear —CHAS. 
WILLIAMS, Machinery Merchant, Morriston. 


Aer. ROPEWAY, good working con- 

dition, length 700 yards, cap. 10 tons hr.; suit 
brickfields, &c. ; lying at Ascot; completion of contract. 
—Apply FRANK Bevis, Ltd., Portsmouth. 


AR and Bitumen Boilers for road and 
path work. Oapacities from 10 galls. to 500 galls. 

Also Hand Pumps for dealing with 600 to 6,000 galls. per 
hour of sandy or clean water and sewerage, etc. Catalogues 
free.—PHQ@NIX ENGINEERING Co., Lrp., Chard, Somerset. 


Miscellaneous. 


OR SALE, very fine OLD OAK, beaut#ful 
state preservation, taken from old barn beams, pur- 
loins etc. FURLONGER, Loseley Farm, Liphook. Phone 91. 


URNITURE, UPHOLSTERY and BED- 

DING direct from the manufacturers at wholesale 
prices. Quality guaranteed. Carriage paid.—Write for 
catalogue.—MAGNUM CABINET Co., LTpD., 28 Coronet 
Street, Old Street, N.1. 


OINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
J. R. WELCH & CO., 
145 Effra Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
Telephone: Wimbledon 617. 


Coe (Bituminous) for Wood 

Block, Wood Board, Floor-laying. Damp-proof, 
dry-rot pdb le everlasting. Apply W. M. WALTERS 
& Oo., Lap., 5-11 Portland Street, Liverpool. 


O BUILDERS.—HOUSES in 24 hours 
upon your foundations. Every house completely 
finished inside and out, ready for immediate erection. 
All timber thoroughly seasoned, highest workmanship 
guaranteed. Cabinet joinery throughout. 
All sections interchangeable ; additions or reductions 
and changes can be made as and when required. 
All Houses are warm, dry and sanitary. 


Fire-resisting plaster panels throughout. 
Write to-day for particulars, ‘‘ Circle-A ’”’ Unit 
Buildings. 


BIVERT & FIRTH, 
CUNARD HOUSE, 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W.1. 


OUSES.—Not to-morrow, but To-day. 
Can be erected on your own foundations com- 
plete in 24 Hours. Houses, Bungalows, Garages with 
e-resisting plaster panels throughout. The builder’s 
opportunity. Client not kept waiting. Agents to be 
appointed in all districts. Send for particulars at once 
to BIvERT & FIRTH, CUNARD HOUSE, 27 COOKSPUR 
STREET, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W.1. 


INES WIRE ROPES, half price, send for 


list—LONDON ELECTRIC FIRM, Croydon. 


OR SALE.—SAFE by prominent London 

makers, outeide dimensions 384 in. by 274 in. by 

27 in. deep. Free onrailfor£50. We have two instock 

perfectly new as from the makers.—Reply to Box 300, 
Office of ‘‘ The Architect.” 


E have several volumes of ‘“‘ The Archi- 

tect,” soiled, but otherwise in perfect condition, 

usual price 21/- per volume, offered at half price, 10/6 

each. Karly application at these offices is desirable. 

Nos. 6 to 11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.0.4, or by post 2/- per volume extra. 


FENCING.-Every Description (Oak, Chestnut, 

Wire, etc.), supplied or fixed complete. 
Prompt delivery, Lowest Prices, reliable quality. Fences 
repaired. Oontractors to H.M. Government, L.O.C., 
Various Councils, eto.—QuUENBY, FRY & Oo., LrD., 
Sawmillers and Fencing Contractors, London Offices, 
182 High Street, Acton. Phone: Ohiswick $74. 


Plant, etc. 


if DOUBLE-ACTION STEAM HOIST by 
Isles, Stanningley. 
20/21 lb. 2 ft. gauge JUBILEE TRACK, Tron Sleepers. 
20/21 lb. 2 ft. gauge TRACK, Oak Sleepers bolted on. 
14/16 lb. 2 ft. gauge JUBILEE TRACK, Tron Sleepers. 
All new and first-class condition. 
2 New Heavy C.I. TURNTABLES for 2 ft. Track. 
1 STEAM STONE MASON, by Coulter and Harpins, 
Patent No. 428. 
3 Platelayers’ TROLLEYS in first-class condition. 
Receiver and Liquidator, W. PATTINSON AND 
SONS, LTD., Ruskington, near Sleaford. 


SPECIALISTS IN FENCING 


AND GATES 


ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS CARRIED OUT 
Sole suppliers of ‘‘ PlonrER "’ Peignon 
hestnut Pale Fencing 


C 
THE ECONOMIC FENCING CO., LTD. 
Tap, 


(TY Established 1870 
BILLITER HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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FOR SALE, 


Miscellaneous. 


WHITE MANSFIELD STONE CHIM- 

NEYPIECES, nicely carved, 79 years old. Also 
Fine WALNUT LIBRARY FITMENT, with five 
pilasters, and heavy hand-carved consoles and cornice. 
18 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. high, same age as above. The 
whole from well-known Mansion in Berks. (These are 
on view at our address).—C.A.8.W., Box 69, Office of 
“The Architect.” 


| xe having rebuilt a TUDOR farm 
house in Surrey has a quantity of OLD OAK 
BEAMS for disposal. All sizes to 20 feet. Good con- 
dition. Seen any time. — Write 8., Lower Farm, 


Effingham, Surrey. 
15 00 Old Litchen Covered TILES. 
’ 25,000 2 in. and 20,000: 2} in. genuine 

OLD RED FACING BRICKS. 

Several old stone and oak MULLION WINDOWS, 
with original lead lights. 

Finely moulded old OAK BEAMS, Tudor period 
Old Stone Coping, beautiful colour.—NEVILLE, Central 
Lodge, Billingbear, nr, Wokingham, Berks. 


OR SALE—60,000 sound old hand made 

ROOFING TILES. Also large quantity of very 

ane Ce OAK BEAMS, ete.—Townson, Burston Manor, 
St. Albans. 


Ge PAVING, large quantities for 

disposal, also York and artificial stone edging for 
garden paths.—FITZPATRIOK & SON, Masons and Paviors, 
455 Old Ford Road, London, E.3. Ring Hast 4808. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—5.000 NEW 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—all very best makers, 
for Remingtons, Barlocks, Smith Premier, Empires, 
Underwoods, Royals, etc. Assorted colours. Also 
two colour, same price. Sample, post paid, 1s. 3d. ; 
per dozen, 12s. Exceptional value. 
EDWARDES BROS., 
20 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S8.E. 


l NO. 30 cwt. SCOTCH HAND CRANE 
and 2 Tipping Buckets. 

1 No. Winget ‘‘ Westminster’? CONCRETE BRICK 
and BLOCK MACHINE and 400 C.I. Pallets, 18 in. by 
9 in, 

1 No. 20 ft. PILE FRAME, Hand Winch and 
2 Monkeys. ‘ 

1 ACETYLENE FLARE LAMP and Carbide Holder. 

3 SECTIONAL CLERK OF WORKS’ OFFICES. 

3 No. 24 in.-gauge CROSSOVER CROSSINGS. ~~ 

2 pairs 4 ft. 84 in.-gauge TROLLEY WHEELS and 


AXLES. 
Apply P. WILSON & COY., Exmouth, 
| ete SALE OR HIBE 
A PORTABLE RAILWAY, Turntables, Switches, 
agons. 
PIPING, New and Second-hand, and Fittings, all sizes. 
SAW BENCHES and Morticing Machines. 
PUMPS, Diaphragm, Pulsometer, and Centrifugal. 
CONCRETE MIXERS, Hand and Power. 
bat eens CARTS, Iron Body, Tipping and Dump 
agons. 
TAR BOILERS, New, 320 galls. 
SMITH HEARTHS, Anvils, Vices, Jacks, ete. 
FRICTION HOISTS, Shear Legs, Lifting Tackle. 
CORT Eee rere. STORES, New and Second-hand, all 
k 5 
A. F. DANDRIDGE, LTD., 86 Norman Road, 
Greenwich, 8.E.10. 


UP-TO-DATE LIST OF 


HOUSING 
SCHEMES 


SANCTIONED BETWEEN 
JUNE 19 & OCTOBER 5. 


The issue of ‘The Architect” which 

contains this important list can still be 

obtained. Send 1s. stamps. Copy posted 
by return. 


I. Gitzert Woop, Publisher, 6-11 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


iy 
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NOTICE. PARTNERSHIPS. 
To A dvertisersandA dvertising Agents 


In consequence of the necessity of closing A® old established firm of Architects in 

the West of England is contemplating another 
PARTNER. Some capital required. Good opening 
for young qualified Architect willing to work up practice. 
—Box 209, “* The Architect.” ’ 


BUILDING LAND. 


EWBURY.- FIRST-CLASS BUILDING 
SITES to be SOLD; eminently suitable for 
erection of gentlemien’s residences; commanding 
excellent views and in a delightful position, with the 
advantage of MAIN WATER, GAS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, and MAIN DRAINAGE. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Land Agents, Newbury. 


“YT ONDON’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 

SUBURB.” Building Plots now available in 

the central portion of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, on 

building lease. Special terms to Builders. Illustrated 

pempalet and all particulars from CopAaRTSs LTD., Golders 
Treen. 


OR SALE WITH POSSESSION, splen- 

did site in Sussex for large Residence or for splitting 

up; OVER 200 ACRES OF HEATH AND TIMBER; 

alt. 300; subsoil excellent building sand; good water ; 

adjoining railway, near station and *bus route —Apply to 
T. B OrHEN, The Estate Office, Farncombe, Surrey. 


where proofs are required must reach this 

office by the Friday preceding publication, 

where no proof is required by Tuesday 
5 o'clock. 


TENDERS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Ve TRAVELLERS in different 


parts of the country already calling on Archi- 
tects, Builders, etc., to introduce building material 
with rising demand. Good possibilities for energetic 
men.—Box 75, ‘* The Architect.” 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works etc., are prepared to receive TENDERS 
before 11 a.m. on Friday, July 10, 1925, for the erection 
of a Post Office and Telephone Exchange at WALSALL. 
Drawings, Specification and a copy of the Conditions 
and Form of Contract may be seen on application at 
Walsall Head Post Office. 
Bills of Quantities and Forms for Tender may be ob- 
tained from the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles Street, London, $.W.1, on payment of 
One Guinea. (Cheques payable to The Commissioners 
of H.M. Works, etc.) The sums so paid will be returned 
to those persons who send in tenders in conformity with 
the conditions. 
ea es 


LD-ESTABLISHED DECORATIVE 
. ARTISTS require business representatives par- 
ticularly for fibrous plaster, French stuc., ete. Apply 
with full particulars 1o Box No. 225, Office of ‘* The 
Architect.” 


= OR SALE WITH POSSESSION, on out- 
skirts of large town, 14 miles South of London, 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


RIPE BUILDING ESTATE, 250 ACRES. 14 mile 

road frontage; gas, electric light, and water; alt. 500 ; 
ITUATION WANTED, Advertiser of 
good appearance, tall, well educated, with full 


sand and gravel on site—Apply, T. B. OrHEN, The 
Estate Office, Farncomke, Surrey. 

knowledge of all clerical work; also Marine Fire Insur- 

ance, etc., and experience in furnishing trade, good at 

figures; urgently desires appointment; excellent 

references.—‘‘A. L.,”” Box 188, Office of ‘“‘ The Architect.” 


PROPERTIES FOR DISPOSAL. 


WO delightful SURREY HOMES for 
SALE, FREEHOLD. Both on high ground and 
exceptionally fine rooms and beautiful grounds, excellent 
accommodation and easily run houses and in good 
condition. Possession on completion of purchase. For 
terms and order to view apply to Box 100, Office of 
“The Architect.” 


TO BUILDERS. 
HE Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Works, etc., are prepared to receive TENDERS 
before 11 a.m. on Thursday, July 9, 1925, for the exten- 
sion of MONTAGU HOUSE, Whitehall, S.W. { 
Drawings, Specification and a copy of the Conditions 
and Form of Contract may be seen on application to, 
and Bills of Quantities and Forms for Tender may be 
obtained from, the Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of 
Works, King Charles Street, London, 8.W.1, on payment 
of One Guinea, (Cheques payable to The Commissioners 
of H.M. Works, etc.) The sums so paid will be returned 
to those persons who send in tenders in conformity with 
the conditions, 


UANTITIES Ereperes and Priced. Esti- 

mates for repairs, decorations and sanitary work, 

and additions ; work measured and valued; 25 years’ 

jience. Any distance. Moderate terms.—‘‘ SUR- 
YOR,” 68 Winchendon Road, Fulham, 8.W.6. 


OFFICES TO LET. 


FFICES.—Fine first-floor suite of three 
rooms, just off Bedford Square-——GovuLpD, 6 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1, 


Write for Lists of 


ART PLATES 


ON PROOF PAPER. 
Publishers, Rooms 6-11 
Imperial Buildings, 
Did oa ter Cnr onus: 
[5 O50tl..0; 1 set era 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. 


NVENTIONS. Advice, Handbook and 
Cons. free.—B. T. Kina, C.I.M.E., Regd. Patent 
Agent G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.4, and 6 Quality Court (next Pat. Off.) London, W.C 


HE Standing Joint Committee of the 
Gloucestershire County Council is prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a PETTY 
SESSIONAL COURT at Staple Hill, near Bristol. 
Drawings may be seen at the Office of the undersigned, 
and a copy of the Specification and Bill of Quantities ob- 
tained upon depositing the sum of Two Guineas, which 
will be returned upon receipt of a bona fide Tender. 
The Committee does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than July 15. 
E. 8S. SINNOTT, 
County Surveyor. 


ubscription to this Journal 
£1 7s. 6d. per annum, including 


postage. 
Shire Hall, Gloucester. 


UXBRIDGE UNION, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY APPARATUS. 


HE GUARDIANS invite TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of the FOLLOWING ARTICLES 
for the Union Institution at Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, 
Middlesex :— . 
(1) Drawplate Oven 
(2) Vegetable Steamer. 
(3) Gas Range. 
(4) Hot Plate and Carving Table. 
(5) Food Trolleys. 
(6) Slicing Machine. 
(7) Dinner Tins. 
(8) Gas Compressor. 
(9) Gas Irons. 
(10) Ironing Machine (Calender). 
(11) Hydro Extractor. 
(12) Laundry Trolleys. 

Applications for forms (accompanied by stamped _ad- 
dressed foolscap envelope) must state which items it is 
proposed to tender for. ' 

Tenders must reach me by 6 p.m. on THURSDAY, 
July 9, 1925, 


A. R. WOODBRIDGE, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 
Guardians’ Office, 38, High Street, Uxbridge, Middx, 


SALE BY TENDER. 


FOR SALE BY TENDER. 
LD ELIZABETHAN OAK BRICKS 


and TILES, situated at Kenninghall Place 
Farm, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

TENDERS are invited for the purchase of the under- 
mentioned materials formerly part of an ancient Barn 
situated at the above Farm :— 

1,200 ft. run old oak (various sizes). 

16 moulded brackets. 

3,000 tiles. 

190 bricks. ; 

Stations :—Diss, 6 miles Harling Road, 5 miles, 
Full Particulars and Conditions of Sale from EK. H, 
Mostyn, Estate Office, Tillingbourne, Dorking, Surrey, 


ELL-BUILT RESIDENCE on SURREY HILLS, in unrivalled position 

about 700 feet up. Fine views. 18 miles from London, under a mile from 
station. Self-contained small estate of nearly 12 acres, including three meadows. 
Light soil. Well back from road, in quiet, sunny position. Fruit trees, excellent 
kitchen garden, rose garden, woodland, fernery, full-sized tennis court. Well- 
arranged easily run House, Galleried hall, three reception, eight bedrooms, two 
dressing rooms, bath. Company’s water, electric light, central heating. Conserva- 
tory, gardener’s cottage, garage, glass-houses, outbuildings. For Sale Freehold at 
about £6,000, The grounds and trees are exceptionally fine, For order to view write 
WwW. A. S., Box 339, Office of this journal. 
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AUCTIONS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


KINGSBURY GREEN. 
About 10 minutes’ walk from the Edgware Road, 25 
minutes by car from: Town. 
FREEHOLD 
BUILDING ESTATH. 

Situated at the junction of the Kenton and Wembley 
arterial roads, overlooking Kingsbury Green, and 
bounded on three sides by good roads which are repairable 
by the public. 

The property is well timbered, includes two cottages 
and covers an area of about 

204 ACRES. 
RIPE FOR IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT. 

The existing frontage extends to about 2,100 feet free 
from roadmaking charges. 

Main Drainage. Gas and Electric Light laid on. 

To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in 
four Lots, by Messrs. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


Square Estate Room, on Tuesday, 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold 


in the Hanover 
July 21st, 1925, 
privately). 
Solicitor : T. G. Petch, Esq., 2 Temple Gardens, E.C.4. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley, 20 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


AT VERY LOW RESERVES. 
ICKENHAM. 
Adjoining Metropolitan Railway Station and half an 
hour from Baker Street and the City. 
A Portion of 


SWAKELEYS ESTATE, 
comprising 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
with arterial, main, estate and proposed new roads, 
which will have 
6 MILES OF BUILDING FRONTAGE 
160 ACRES. 
RIPE FOR IMMEDIATE DEVELOPMENT. 
Gas, Water and Electric Light. 
To be offered for Sale by Auction as a whole or in Lots 
from 4 to 50 acres, by Messrs. 
RUTLEY, 


Kees FRANK .& 
in conjunction with Messrs. 
JOSHUA BAKER, COOKE & STANDEN, 
at the Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, H.C.4, 
on Wednesday, July 29th, 1925, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold privately). 


Vendor: F. C. Stedman, Esq., 108 Guilford Street, 
Russell Square, W.C.1, and Swakeleys Hstate 
Office, Ickenham. 

Solicitors: Messrs. Mills, Curry and Gaskell, Balfour 


House, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.2. 

Auctioneers: Messrs. Joshua Baker, Cooke & Standen, 
62 High Street, Uxbridge, and Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. 


KINGSBURY, MIDDLESEX. 
(Close to the Main Edgware Road and Neasden Station.) 
VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
of ABOUT 68 ACRES. 
Ripe for immediate development, with extensive road 
frontages, together with 
13 EXCELLENT COTTAGES.—Messrs, 
ARRETT, WHITE & POLAND 
will SELL the above by AUCTION, at the London 
Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., on 
Tuesday, June 30, 1925, at 2.30 o’clock precisely (in 
two lots), unless previously disposed of by private 
treaty. 

Particulars and conditions of sale from the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Simon Haynes, Barlas, and Ireland, 117-123, 
Great Portland Street, W., and of the Auctioneers, at 
their offices, 17, Hanover Street, W., and 42, Poultry, 
E.C. 


TO BUILDERS, SPECULATORS 


DEVELOPERS. 


COBHAM, SURREY. 
THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATE KNOWN AS 


BROOK FARM, COBHAM, 


situate in a much favoured district within easy reach 
of Cobham and Oxshott Stations on the Southern 
Railway, with excellent train service, 

EXTENDING TO ABOUT 170 ACRES, 
with a gentle Southern slope and extensive and valuable 
frontages to Stoke Road, Fairmile Lane, and Leigh 
Hill Road, and is 

RIPE FOR DEVELOPMENT 

for the erection of Detached Residences for which 
there is a great demand particularly in this neighbour- 
hood. 


and ESTATE 


The Estate includes the residence known as 
BROOK FARM, 
a medium-sized house of considerable charm standing 
in beautifully timbered park lands and for many years 
the residence of the Moore family, together with a 
modern farmhouse, two cottages and buildings. 

Many of the roads abutting on the Estate are sewered. 
GAS. WATER. HLECTRIC LIGHT 
available and mains laid on most of the 

frontages. 
The above property will be offered for SALE by 
AUCTION as a whole or in Lots by 


LFRED SAVILL & SONS, 
at the London Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria 
Street, H.C.4, on Monday, June 29, 1925, at 2.30 p.m, 
Solicitors, Messrs. Lee, Bolton & Lee, 1 The Sanctuary, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 51a Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2; 
69 South Audley Street, W.1; 7 Birchin Lane, 1.0.3; 
Guildfogd, Woking and Weybridge, 


THE ARCHITECT 
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AUCTIONS. 


BUCKS, BURNHAM BEECHES. 
A Mile from the Station and under Half a Mile 
from Golf Course. 


“ GREENLANES.”’ 
A CHOICE LITTLE MODERN 
GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
FREEHOLD. 

Standing nearly 200 ft. up, on gravel soil, with 
fine south view, and containing 7 bed rooms, 3 dressing 
rooms, 2 baths, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, loggia 
and sleeping verandah, and compact offices. Entirely 
redecorated. 


Central heating. Electric light. Main drainage. 
Garage for large car. Chauffeur’s bedroom. 
Lovely garden; also ‘‘ Nuts Court,’ an XVIII. 


Century Cottage, roomy Bungalow, and FOUR 
VALUABLE BUILDING SITES. 

Hampton & Sons will sell the above by AUCTION, 
at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ Square, 
8.W.1, on TUESDAY, July 21, at 2.30 p.m. (unless 
previously sold). In 6 Lots. 

Solicitors : Messrs. Marchant, Newington & Dommett, 
27 College Street, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 

Particulars from the Auctioneers, 


AMPTON AND SONS, 
20 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. 


W.BURROUGH HILL, F.S.L, F.A.I. 


AUOTIONEER, SURVEYOR, VALUER, 
ARBITRATOR, AND FIRE ASSESSOR. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


rs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. By 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


This picture was recently sold at Christie’s 
for 52,000 guineas. Reproductions by the 
permanent ink photo process of this beau- 
tiful picture may be obtained on immediate 
application. Size 20 inches by 15 inches. 
Price 2/6, postage 3d, 


GILBERT WooD & Co., LTp., 6-11 Imperia’ 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


AU AIO AA AE AEA eae AA a ao 8a 


Bungalow and 
Small Country 
House Number 


Thirty Examples. 
1/-; by post 1/3. 


I. GILBERT WOOD, Publisher, 


6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE 
For the prompt and efficient execution of Phone s Holborn 1011 


WORKING TRACINGS PHOTO-COPIES LITHO 
DRAWINGS PERSPECTIVES 


June 26, 1925 


True te Scale 


and Blue Prints PRINTING 
JOHN B. THORP, Manager. 


TO ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


space at the disposal of the British Legion, Officers’ Asso- 


London, W.C.2 (Telephone: Holborn 5769) to whom all 
replies should be addressed, quoting number of advertisement, 
date on which it appeared and the name of this paper. 


Wanting Situations. 


Ex-Officer. Age 30. Well educated, good personality, 
quick at figures, business training, desires employ- 
ment anywhere. 467 


Clerical Appointment required by ex-Service man with- 
practical knowledge of Lubricating Oil Blending, 
Paints, Colours and Distempers. Dispatch Clerk 
and Checker. Knowledge of Physiology and 
Anatomy. Course of training Works Chemistry, 
Physics, &c, Age 39. Good references. 00060 


Motor Trade. Age 39. Married. War Service. Ten 
years in Mechanical Transport, sound experience 
as Stores Manager, large Machinery Company and 
as works Cashier. 00004 


Private Secretary. Age 34. Thorough knowledge 
Shorthand and Typewriting, able to drive cars, 
willing to travel, first class references. Dis. 8 


Clerical. Work or Position of Trust required, efficient 
typist, tracing plans, income tax procedure, know- 
ledge of shorthand. 1745 


Banking and Secretarial experience, ex-Officer, Middlesex 
Regt. Age 35. Single, 54 years’ War Service, 
9 years’ Banking and Secretarial experience accus- 
tomed to country life, seeks appointment in any 
capacity, anywhere, good knowledge French. 755 


Mechanical Engineering. ‘To anyone who needs ener- 
getic unstinted service, ex-Royal Marine Artillery 
Officer, with knowledge of mechanical engineering 
wants any kind of post where real hard work and 
initiative are appreciated. 2315 


Architect, Surveyor. Age 37. Widower, War Service, 
educated at Public School, fair German and French, 
serve regular Articles, held various and responsible 
posts with well-known architects, experienced valuer, 
lands and buildings, good round draughtsman, free- 
hand, perspective, or figure, colourist or black and 
white, seeks appointment in London. 

1287 


Young Civil Engineer. Age 29. En. R.E. Officer, 
University Graduate (Ireland), 1924, little general 
experience, seeks appointment as Assistant Engi- 
neer. Foreign experience, willing to go abroad or 
anywhere. 619 


Retired Warrant Engineer Officer, R.N., seeks occupa- 
tion, Maintenance Engineer of Institution, Store- 
keeper, position of trust and confidence, good 
appearance and address, intelligent conversationalist, 
physically fit, alert and active. Hxcellent cre- 
dentials for 25 years’ service Royal Navy. Moderate 
salary for congenial occupation. 1 1153 


Buyer of Building Materials, etc. Position with firm 
requiring capable buyer of all building materials 


and building stores, thoroughly experienced in 
etc., of same, also highly — 
' 1300 


billing, accounting, 
technical. 


ROUT’S CONTINENTAL SKETCHES. 


Proofs on thick plate paper in handsome portfolio, — 


cloth, gilt lettered, size 21 in. by 15 in., price 42s. net. 

The work consists of 75 plates, and was originally 
published at 30 guineas. The plates are the full size 
of Prout’s drawings and are an exact reproduction by 
the PERMANENT INK PHOTO PROCESS. 


Mr. Ruskin, author of “ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” etc., etc., referring to these drawings, says :— 

‘Prout drew every lovely street in Europe.” 

“* Prout ransacked every corner of France, Germany 
the Netherlands and Italy.” 

“JT have,’ said Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ both in my earlier books 
and in my lectures at Oxford, spoken of the sketches of 
Prout with reverence and enthusiasm.” 

‘“‘ Numerous as have been his imitators, extended as 
his influence, there has yet appeared nothing at all to 


equal them ; there is no stone drawing, no vitality of — 


architecture, like Prout’s.”’ 
“« The sharpest photograph is not half so natural.” 


May be obtained from 
GILBERT WOOD & CO., LTD. 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4 


‘Por remainder of Small Advertisememts see 
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pp. 35, 36 amd 37 


The Proprietors of ‘“‘ The Architect” have placed this — 


ciation, Employment Bureau, 3/4, Clements Inn, Strand, — 
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A very interesting booklet com- 
piled specially for Architects 
and Consulting Engineers, de- 
scribing the unique advantages 
of ‘ Kaleeco”’ Wiring with full 
particulars of the component 
parts. _ Illustrations are shewn 
of Housing Schemes wired 
with ‘‘Kaleeco” and a useful 
Wiring Diagram with practical 


| hints is also given. 
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steelwork contracts 
have cometous from 
one enterprising & 
exacting firm inthe pasth 
mouths. Prompt delivery & 
all-round dependability being 
the deciding factors If we can 
satisty one firme 30 Times we 


cauhopeto satisfy YOU 
ouce,lwice or more 


RCHITECTS and builders who think it 
ought to be possible to carry ,through 
a constructional job without delay—who 
want SERVICE (meaning prompt delivery 
of structural steelwork and _ continuous 


progress from first to last) are invited to 
communicate with Banister Walton & Co. 
Ltd. 

A permanent stock of 3,000 tons is main- 
tained at Trafford Park, and large, small 
and medium-sized jobs can begin on the 
Prompt 


morning instructions are received. 


BLACKFRIARS | HOUSE, 
MANCHESTER 


delivery is as- Pe as well as careful, 
intelligent co-operation. 

The thirty steelwork contracts referred to 
above are EVIDENCE of the soundness of 
Banister Walton’s service ideas. 
Blackfriars House, Manchester (shown below), 
was started and finished in five months, 


despite the difficulty of delivering steelwork 


in so congested an area. : 

Modest jobs receive equally careful attention, 
and fabrication and delivery are carried 
out ‘with unexampled quickness. 


Architect : H, S, FAIRHURST, Eso., 
A.R.I.B.A, 


Banister Waltou & © Lid. 


Coustruchional Eugiueers aud Stockholders. 


Trafford Park, MANCHESTER 


178, York Road, King's Cross, N 1. 


London Office : 
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Printed by W. H. SMITH & SON, at the Arden Press, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1; and Published for the Proprietors by 
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